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PREFACE. 


‘Tue Author of the present work cannot offer a new 
edition to the Public, without expressing the grate- 
ful sense he entertains of the very favourable manner 
in which his volumes have been received. In ad- 
dition to the extensive circulation, which his work 
has obtained in the Universities and other Theo- 
logical Seminaries in England, he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it has recently been adopted 
as a text book in the College at Princeton, New 
Jersey, and also in the Protestant Episcopal Semi- 
nary at Newhaven, in North America. 


Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously 
availed himself of the various hints which have 
been liberally communicated to him, for altering and 
improving the arrangement of the former impres- 
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sion, and also for supplying its deficiencies. By 
enlarging the pages, as well as employing a small 
but clear and distinct type in several parts of the 
work, he has been enabled to introduce a large mass 
of new and important matter. 


The Inrropuction To THE CritTicaL STUDY AND 
KNOWLEDGE of THE Ho.y Scriptures, now for the 
second time offered to the public, is designed as a 
comprehensive Manuat of Sacred Literature, se- 
lected from the labours of the most eminent Biblical 
Critics, both British and Foreign. It originated in 
the author’s own wants many years since, at an early 
period of life; when he stood in need of a guide to 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, which would not 
only furnish him with a general introduction to 
them, but would also enable him to solve apparent 
contradictions, and to study the Bible with that 
attention which its supreme importance demands : 
for “ every sentence of the Bible is from God, and 
every man is interested in the meaning of it'.”” At 
this time the author had no friend to assist his 
studies,—or remove his doubts,—nor any means of 
procuring critical works. At length a list of the 
more eminent Foreign Biblical Critics fell into his 
hands, and directed him to some of those sources of 
information which he was seeking; he then resolved 
to procure such of them as his limited means would 
permit, with the design, in the first instance, of satis- 


1 Bishop Horsley. 
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fying his own mind on those topics which had per- 
plexed him, and ultimately of laying before the 
Public the result of his inquiries, should no treatise 
appear that might supersede such a publication. 


The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept in 
view for twenty years; and although, during that 
interval, several valuable treatises have appeared on 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, to which he gladly 
acknowledges himself indebted for many important 
hints and illustrations ; yet, since no one has been 
published in the English language, embracing all 
those important subjects, which the author appre- 
hends to be essential to the criricaL stupy of the 
Sacred Volume, he has been induced to prosecute 
his investigations, the result of which he tenders for 
the assistance of others. 


The four volumes, of which the work now consists, 
will be found to comprise the following topics : 


VouumeE 1. contains a Critical Inquiry into the 
Genuineness, Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; including, 
among other subjects, a copious investigation of the 
testimonies from profane authors to the leading facts 
recorded in the Scriptures, particularly a new branch 
of evidence for their credibility, which is furnished by 
coins, medals, inscriptions, and antient structures.— 
This is followed bya full view of the arguments afforded 
by miracles and prophecy, for the inspiration of the 

au 4. 
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Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal evidence 
for theirinspiration, furnished bythe sublimity and ex- 
cellence of the doctrines, and by the purity of the 
moral precepts, revealed in the Bible ;—the harmony - 
subsisting between every part;—the preservation of the 
Scriptures to the present time ;—and their tendency to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, 
as evinced by an historical review of the beneficial ef- 
fects actually produced in every age and country by a 
cordial reception of the Bible; together with a refuta- 
tion of the very numerous objections which have been 
urged against the Scriptures in recent deistical publi- 
cations. An Appendix to this volume comprises a par- 
ticular examination of the miracles supposed to have 
been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, and of the 
conTrRabicTions which are falsely alleged to exist in 
the Scriptures, whether historical or chronological ;-— 
contradictions between prophecies and their accom- 
plishments ;—contradictions in morality ;—apparent 
contradictions between the sacred writers them- 
selves, and between sacred and profane writers ;—or 
seeming contradictions to philosophy and the nature 
of things. This discussion is followed by a table of 
the chief prophecies relative to the Messiah, both in 
the Old and New Testament, and by an examination 


of the pretensions of the apocryphal books of the Old 
and New ‘Testament. 


In the former impression of this work the author 
had given avery brief outline of the evidences for the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Old Testament, and 
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amore extended view of the genuineness, credibility, 
and inspiration of the New Testament, and, being 
unwilling to augment, unnecessarily, the number of 
treatises extant on these subjects, he referred his 
readers to a few which are justly accounted the most 
valuable. In preparing the present edition for the 
press, it was his intention to condense these re- 
marks, and to subjoin a few additional considera- 
tions: but he has been induced to deviate from 
this design by the extensive circulation of infidel 
works and tracts, whose avowed object was, by the 
unblushing reassertion of old and often refuted ob- 
jections, or by specious insinuations, to undermine and 
to subvert the religion of Jesus Christ, —‘ the pillar of 
society, the safeguard of nations, the parent of social 
order, which alone has power to curb the fury. of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights; to the 
laborious the reward of their industry, to the rich the 
enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the preservation 
of their honours, and to princes the stability of their 
thrones.” Called upon, by name, from the press, to 
consider these objections to Divine Revelation, the 
author felt it his duty not to shrink from the task ; 
and as the antagonists of the Scriptures have in some 
degree varied the ground of their attacks, he in- 
dulges the hope that a temperate discussion of this 
subject, accommodated to the present times, may 
not be unacceptable to the biblical student, who 
may, perhaps, at some future time, be exposed to 
meet with the enemies of the Scriptures. This 
part of the work has engaged so large a portion of 
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his time and attention as materially to retard the 
appearance of the present edition. To his own 
mind, indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, 
in which he has thus been necessarily involved, 
has been highly satisfactory :—for, not having ac- 
cess to all the numerous and able defences of Christi- 
anity against the infidels of former ages, he has been 
obliged to consider every objection for himself; and 
in every instance he has found that the numerous— 
he had almost said innumerable—contradictions, 
alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, have disap- 
peared before an attentive and candid examination. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that the gross and illiberal 
manner, in which some of the productions in question 
have been executed, renders them unworthy of 
notice ; but nothing surely is unworthy of notice 
that is calculated to mislead the ignorant or the un- 
wary. And though some of the objections raised 
by the modern opposers of divine revelation, are so 
coarse as to carry with them their own refutation, 
yet others are so concisely and speciously expressed, 
as to demand several pages,—the result of many days’ 
laborious research,—in order to detect their sophistry 
and falsehood. 


In the Appendix to this first volume, the ob- 
servant eye of the critic will find two or three articles 
which ought to have been placed in another part of 
the present work. To account for this deviation, the 
author begs to state that, when he first began to pre- 
pare this portion for the press, he had it in con- 
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templation to publish it in a detached form, in 
order to furnish a ready and immediate reply to 
the objections which at that time were almost daily 
issued from the press. In such a form it had even 
been announced to the Public: butas the objections 
continued to be multiplied, the work imperceptibly 
accumulated in its progress; and when the first 
’ volume was completed, the author was obliged re- 
luctantly to abandon the idea of a distinct publication, 
on account of the additional pecuniary loss which 
he would inevitably have incurred. He has only to 
express his ardent hope, that this part of his labours 
may, through the Divine Blessing, enable his readers 
to be ready auways to give an answer to EVERY MAN, 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in them : 
and he most earnestly requests that they will examine 
and combine, with candour and attention, all the 
various evidences here adduced for the genuineness, 
authenticity, credibility, and divine inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures; and then solemnly and de- 
liberately, as rational and accountable beings, de- 
duce that inference from the whole, for which they 
must hereafter answer at the tribunal of God. 


VotumE IL. in two parts, treats, first, on Sacrep 
Criticism; including an Historical and Critical Ac- 
count of the Original Languages of Scripture, and of 
the Cognate or Kindred Dialects;—an account (with 
numerous fac-similes,) of the principal Manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testaments, together with 
a bibliographical and critical notice of the chief 
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printed editions, and of the divisions into chapters and 
verses ; a history of the antient and modern versions 
of the Scriptures, and their application to the criti- 
cism and interpretation of the sacred volume, illus- 
trated with fac-simile specimens of the oriental 
versions executed at the Serampore press. In this 
part of the work, the history of the authorised English 
Version of the Bible is particularly considered, and 
the literary character of its venerable translators is 
satisfactorily vindicated against the cavils of some 
late writers. The benefit to be derived from Jewish 
and Rabbinical authors is next discussed, and the 
genuineness of the celebrated Jewish ' historian’s 
account of Jesus Christ is vindicated and _ esta- 
blished. These discussions are followed by disser- 
tations,—On the Various ReapinGs occurring in 
the Scriptures, with a digest of the chief: critical 
canons for weighing and applying them :—On the 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT IN THE NEw, 
with New Tables of the Quotations at length*, m 
Hesrew, Greek, and Enecxiisu, from new types cast 
expressly for the purpose; shewing, jirsé, their re- 
lative agreement with the Hebrew and with the Sep- 
tuagint ; and secondly, whether they are prophecies 
cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies typically or 
spiritually applied; prophecies accommodated ; or 


1 Josephus. 

2 Inthe former edition, tables of References only were given to the quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New: but as these quotations have been frequently 
made the subject of cavil by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as all students 
have not the time to find out and compare several hundred references, the author 
has now given them at length, accompanied with the best critical remarks which 
he could collect. 
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simple allusions to the Old Testament :—On THE 
Porrry oF THE HEBREws; its construction, nature, 
and genius ; different species of Hebrew poetry ; with 
observations for better understanding the produc- 
tions of the Hebrew poets:—and on Harmonies oF 
THE ScripTuREs, including remarks on the principles 
on which they should be constructed. 


The Second Part of the Second Volume 15 appro- 
priated to the INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES ; 
comprehending an investigation of the different 
senses of Scripture, literal, spiritual, and typical, with 
criteria for ascertaining and determining them ;—the 
signification of words and phrases, with general rules 
for investigating them; emphatic words,—rules for 
the investigation of emphases, and particularly of the 
Greek article ;—the suBsIDIARY MEANS for ascertain- 
ing the sENsE of ScripTuRE, viz. the analogy of lan- 
guages ; analogy of Scripture, or parallel passages, 
with rules for ascertaining and applying them ; 
scholia and glossaries; the subject-matter, contect, 
scope, historecal circumstances, and Christian Writers, 
both fathers and commentators. 


These discussions are followed by the application 
of the preceding principles, for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture, to the HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION of 
the Sacred Writings ;—the interpretation of the ricu- 
RATIVE LANGUAGE Of ScRrIPTURE, comprehending the 
principles of interpretation of tropes and figures; to- 
gether with an examination of the metonymies, meta- 
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phors, allegories, parables, proverbs, and other figu- 
rative modes of speech occurring in the Bible ;—the 
SPIRITUAL or mystical INTERPRETATION of the Scrip- 
tures;—the INTERPRETATION Of PROPHECY, including 
general rules for ascertaining the sense of the pro- 
phetic writings, observations on the accomplishment 
of prophecy in general, and especially of the predic- 
lions relative to the Messiah ;—the INTERPRETATION of 
TYPES, of the DocTRINAL and MORAL parts of Scrip- 
ture, of the PROMISES and THREATENINGS therein con- 
tained ;—and the INFERENTIAL and PRACTICAL READ- 
ING of the Sacred Writings. A copious Appendix 
to this volume comprises (among other articles) bib- 
liographical and critical notices of the principal gram- 
mars and lexicons of the Hebrew, Greek, and Cog- 
nate Languages, of the most remarkable editions of 
the Septuagint Greek Version of the Old Testament, 
of the principal writers on the criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and a select list of the chief 
commentators and expositors of the Bible: 


The utmost brevity, consistent w:th perspicuity, 
has been studied in this portion of the work; and 
therefore but few texts of Scripture, comparatively, 
have been illustrated at great length. But especial 
care has been taken, by repeated collations, that the 
very numerous references which are introduced 
should be both pertinent and correct ; so that those 
readers, who may be disposed to try them by thie 
rules laid down, may be enabled to apply them with 


facility. 


PREFACE. XV 


In VotumE II]. will be found ἃ ΒΚΕΤΟῊ or SUMMARY 
OF BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES, in four 


parts : 


Part I. includes an outline of the Historical and 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 


Part II. treats on the roLITiIcAL and MILITARY 
aFrairs of the Jews, and other nations incidentally 
mentioned in the Scriptures. 


Part ITI. discusses the RELIGIOUS Or SACRED AFFAIRS 
of the Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred 
Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Times and Seasons, and 
the Corruptions of Religion among the Jews, their 
idolatry and various sects, together with a descrip- 
tion of their moral and religious state in the time of 


Jesus Christ. 


Part IV. discusses the privATE LIFE, MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, AMUSEMENTS, &c. of the Jews and other 
nations, incidentally mentioned or alluded to in the 


Holy Scriptures. . 


An Apprenp1x to this third volume contains (be- 
sides chronological and other tables of weights and 
measures) a Geographical: Index of the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible, especially in the New 
Testament ; including an abstract of profane orien- 
tal history, from the time of Solomon to the captivity, 
illustrative of the history of the Hebrews as referred 
to in the prophetic writings, and presenting histo- 
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rical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empires. 


In this volume the Author has attempted only a 
sketch of biblical geography and antiquities. To 
have written a complete treatise on this interesting 
subject,—as he conceives such a treatise should be 
written,—would have required a work nearly equal 
in extent to the present: but though he has been 
designedly brief in this part of his undertaking, he 
indulges the hope that few really essential points, 
connected with sacred antiquities, will appear to have 
been omitted. 


VouumE IV. is appropriated to the ANALYSIS OF 
Scripture. It contains copious critical prefaces to 
the respective books, and synopses of their several 
contents. In drawing up these synopses, the utmost 
attention has been given in order to present, as far 
as was practicable, at one glance, a comprehensive 
view of the subjects contained in each book of Scrip- 
ture. How necessary such a view is to the critical 
study of the inspired records, it 1s perhaps unneces- 
sary to remark. 


In executing this part of his work, the author has 
endeavoured to steer between the extreme prolixity 
of some analysts of the Bible, and the too great 
brevity of others: and he ventures to hope, that this 
portion of his labours will be found particularly use- 
ful in studying the doctrinal parts of the Scriptures. 


PREFACE. XVII 


Throughout the work references have been made 
to such, approved writers as have best illustrated par- 
ticular subjects; and critical notices of their works 
have been introduced, partly derived from the au- 
thor’s knowledge of them, partly from the recorded 
opinions of eminent biblical critics, and partly from 
the best critical journals and other sources :—the pre- 
ference being invariably given to those, which are 
distinguished by the acknowledged talent and ability 
with which they are conducted. The late opening 
of the Continent, and the sales by auction of several 
valuable divinity libraries, have also enabled the au- 
thor to procure many critical works that would other- 
wise have been inaccessible. 


Of the works cited in the notes to the following 
pages, care has been taken to specify the particular 
editions. They are all referred to, as authorities, 
for the statements contained in the text ; many of 
them furnish details which the limits of the present 
volumes would not admit; and some few give ac- 
counts and representations which the author thought 
he had reason to reject. All these references, how- 
ever, are introduced for the convenience of those 
readers, who may have inclination and opportunity 
for prosecuting more minute inquiries. 


Such are the plan and object of the work, now 
submitted to the candour of the Public. The Author 
has prosecuted his labours under a deep sense of the 
responsibility attached to such an undertaking ; and, 
though he dares not hope that he can altogether have 
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avoided mistake, yet he can with truth declare that 
he has anxiously endeavoured not to mislead any 
one. 


The Author cannot conclude this preface, with- 
out tendering his grateful acknowledgments to 
the Right Reverend tHe Lorp BisHor or Lonpon, 
for his liberal offer of access to the Episcopal 
Library at Fulham ; — an offer, the value of which 
(though he had occasion to avail himself of it 
only to a limited extent), was greatly enhanced by 
the kindness and promptitude with which it was 
made. 
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ON THE NECESSITY, ETC. OF A DIVINE REVELATION. 


I. Revelation defined. —W. A divine revelation, possible. —III. And 
probable. —IV. Its necessity shewn from the state of moral and reli- 
gious knowledge among the antients.—V. And also from the actual state 
of religion and morals among the modern heathen nations. — V1. Re- 
futation of the objection, that philosophy and right reason are suf- 
ficient to instruct men in their duty. — VIL. On the possible means of 
affording a revelation. 


Tat there now is, and that for more than three thousand 
years there has been, in the world, a separate people called 
the Jews, who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and 
profess a peculiar religion: — Further, that there now is, and 
that for more than eighteen centuries there has existed, in 
the world, a religion called the Curistian; and that its 
professors, as well as the Jews, appeal to certain books, by 
them accounted sacred, as the basis on which their religion 
is founded :—These are racts which no one can controvert. 
VOL. I. B 
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I. The volume, to which Jews and Christians thus re- 
spectively appeal, is termed the BIBLE, that is, THE BOOK, 
by way of eminence. It comprises a great number of differ- 
ent narratives and compositions, written by several persons, 
at distant periods, in different languages, and on various 
subjects. Yet all of these, collectively, claim to be a DIVINE 
REVELATION, that is, a discovery by God to man of himself 
or his will, over and above what he has made known by the 
light of nature, or reason. 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds:—Thus, 
some things are discernible by the light of nature, without 
revelation; of this kind is the knowledge of God from the 
creation of the world, ‘“* for his invisible things, even his 
eternal power and godhead, since the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” Other things are of pure and simple revelation, 
which cannot be known by the light of nature: such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ. Others, 
again, are discoverable by the light of nature, but imper- 
fectly, and therefore stand in need of a revelation to give 
them further proof and evidence; of this sort are a future 
state and eternal rewards and punishments. But of what 
degree soever the revelation may be, whether partial or entire, 
whether a total discovery of some unknown truths, or only a 
fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must be super- 
natural, and proceed from God. 

II. No one, who believes that there is a God, and that he 
is a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can 
reasonably deny, that He can, if he thinks fit, make a reve- 
lation of himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, different from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own rational 
faculties and powers. For, if the power of God be almighty, 
it must extend to whatever does not imply a contradiction, 
which cannot be pretended in this case. We cannot dis- 
tinctly explain the origin of our ideas, or the way in which 
they are excited or impressed upon the human mind; but we 
know that these ways are very various. And can it be sup- 
posed that the author of our beings has it not in his power 
to communicate ideas to our minds, for informing and in- 
structing us in those things, which we are deeply concerned 
to know? Our inability clearly to explain the manner in 
which this is done, is no just objection against it. This has 
been acknowledged by a late distinguished antagonist of 
revelation; who observes, that ‘* an extraordinary action of 
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God upon the human mind, which the word inspiration is 
now used to denote, is not more inconceivable than the 
ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind;” and 
“9 that it is impertinent to deny the existence of any pheno- 
menon, merely because we cannot account for it.” ! 

And as it cannot reasonably be denied that God can, if he 
sees fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordinary 
revelation, so he can do it in such a manner as to give those, 
to whom this revelation is originally and immediately made, 
a full and certain assurance that it is a true divine revelation. 
This is a natural consequence; for, to suppose that God can 
communicate his will in a way of extraordinary revelation, 
and yet that he is not able to give a sufficient assurance to 
the person or persons to whom he thus reveals his will, is 
evidently absurd and contradictory. It is, in effect, .to say, 
that he can reveal his will, but has no way of making men 
know that he does so; which is a most unreasonable limita- 
tion of the divine power and wisdom. He, who pretends to 
pronounce that this is impossible, is bound to pronounce where 
the impossibility of it lies. If men can communicate their 
thoughts by speech or language in such a way, as that we may 
certainly know who it is that speaks to us, it would bea strange 
thing to affirm that God, on supposition of his communicat- 
ing his mind and will to any person or persons in a way of 
extraordinary revelation, has no way of causing his rational 
creatures to know that it is He, and no other, who makes this 
discovery tothem. ‘To admit the existence of a God, and to 
deny him such a power, is a glaring contradiction. ° 

IfI. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is 
possible for God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the 
next place consider, which is the most probable, and most 
agreeable to the notions we have of him, whether he should 
or should not make such a revelation. Now,. if any credit be 
due to the general sense of mankind in every age, we shall 
scarcely find one that believed the existence of a God, who 
did not likewise believe that some kind of commerce and com- 
munication subsisted between God and man. ‘This was the 
foundation of all the religious rites and ceremonies, which 
every nation pretended to receive from their deities. Hence 
also the most celebrated legislators of antiquity,—as Zoroaster, 
Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all 


1 Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 468. 4to edit. 
2 Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol.i. pp. 1---Ἱ δ, 


(8vo edit, Glasgow 1819.) 
52 
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thought it necessary to profess some intercourse with heaven, 
in order to give the greater sanction to their laws and institu- 
tions, notwithstanding many of them were armed with secular 
power'. And what gave birth and so much importance to 
the oracles, divinations, and auguries, in antient times, was 
the conscious sense entertained by mankind of their own 
ignorance, and of their need of a supernatural illumination ; 
as well as the persuasion, that their gods held a perpetual 
intercourse with men, and by various means gave them intel- 
ligence of future things. 

The probability of a divine revelation further appears from 
this circumstance, that some of the wisest philosophers, par- 
ticularly Socrates and Plato, confessed that they stood in 
need of such a revelation to instruct them in matters which 
were of the utmost consequence. With regard to the state of 
morals, they acknowledged that, as the state of the world 
then was, there were no human means of reforming it. But 
they not only saw and acknowledged their great want of a 
divine revelation, to instruct them in their conduct towards 
God and towards man; they likewise expressed a strong hope 
or expectation, that God would, at some future time, make 
such a discovery as should dispel the cloud of darkness in 
which they were involved. ὃ 

IV. From the preceding remarks and considerations, we 
are authorised to infer, that a divine revelation is not only 
probable but necessary. In fact, without such revelation, the 
history of past ages has shewn, that mere human reason can- 
not attain to any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, 
of the true happiness of man, or of a future state. To a reflect- 
ing and observant mind, the harmony, beauty, and wisdom 
of all the varied works of creation are demonstrative evidence 
of a First Great Cause; and the continued preservation of all 
things in their order attests a divine and_superintending 
Providence. But the ultimate design of God in all his 


ι This fact is remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geographer Strabo, 
whose observation on the supposed intercourse between mankind and the Deity is 
too striking to be omitted : ‘* Whatever,” says he, ** tecomes of the real truth of 
these relations, this however is certain, that mez DID BE..EVE and think them true : 
and, for this reason, prophets were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy some- 
times of royal dignity, as being persons who delivered precepts atid admonitions from 
the gods, both while they lived, and also after their death. Such were Tiresias, Am- 
phiaraus, &c. ὅς. Such were Moses and his successors.” Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. 
pp- 1084, 1085, ed. Oxon. 

2 Plato, de Rep. lib. iv. & vi. and Alcibiad. ii. Dr. Samuel Clarke has exhibited 
these and other testimonies at length in his Discourse on the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, proposition vi. (Boyle Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 130-135, folic 
edit.) 
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works cannot be perfectly known by the mere light of nature, 
and consequently our knowledge of his preceptive will or 
law is equally uncertain, so far as his works disclose it or 
philosophy has discovered it. Indeed, if we examine the 
writings of the most celebrated antient philosophers, we shall 
find that they were not only ignorant of many important 
points in religion which revelation has -discovered to us, but 
also that endless differences and inconsistencies prevailed 
among them in points of the greatest moment; while some 
of.them taught doctrines which directly tend to promote 
vice and wickedness in the world; and the influence of all, 
in rectifying the notions and reforming the lives of man- 
kind, was inconsiderable. A concise statement of facts will 
confirm and illustrate this observation : 

1. The ideas of the antients respecting the nature and 
worship of God were dark, confused, and imperfect. 

While some philosophers asserted the being of a God, 
others openly denied it; and others, again, embraced, or -pre- 
tended to embrace, the notion of a multiplicity of gods, 
celestial, aérial, terrestrial, and infernal. As every country 
had its peculiar deities, the philosophers (whatever might 
be their private sentiments) sanctioned and defended the re- 
ligion of the state; and urged a conformity to it to be 
the duty of every citizen. They ‘ diligently practised the 
ceremonies of their fathers; devoutly frequented the temples 
of the gods; and sometimes, condescending to act a part 
on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the sentiments 
of an atheist under the sacerdotal robes'.” It is true that 
insulated passages may be found in the writings of some of 
the philosophers, which apparently indicate the most exalted 
conceptions of the divine attributes and perfections. ‘These 
and similar passages are sometimes regarded with a Christian 
eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity: but, in order 
to discover their real value, they must be brought to their 
own standard, and must be interpreted upon principles strictly 
pagan, in which case, the context will be found, either to 
claim such perfections for the deified mortals and heroes of 
the popular theology. or to connect them with some of those 
physiological principles, which were held by the different phi- 
losophical sects, and effectually subverted the great and funda- 
mental doctrine of one supreme Creator *. The religion of the 


! Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol.i. p. 50. j 
2 Dr. Ireland, Paganism and Christianity compared, pp. 46, 47. Franks’s Essay on 
the Use and Necessity of Revelation, p.44. ‘ These ideas of the philosophers of 
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antient Persians is said to have been originally founded on 
their belief in one supreme God, who made and governs the 
world'. But a devotion founded on a’ principle so pure as 
this, if it survived the first ages after the flood, which cannot 
be proved, is known with certainty to have been early ex- 
changed for the Sabian idolatry; the blind and superstitious 
worship of the host of heaven, of the sun, the planets, and 
the fire. 3 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the grossest 
polytheism and idolatry prevailed. They believed in the exist- 
ence of many co-ordinate deities ; and the number of inferior 
deities was infinite’. According to the vulgar estimation, there 
were deities that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct 
city, every inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every 
fountain. Athens was full of statues dedicated to different deities. 
Imperial Rome, from political principles, adopted all the gods 
which were adored by the nations who had yielded to her vic- 
torlous arms, and thought to eternise her empire by crowding 
them all into the capital. Temples and fanes were erected to 
all the passions, diseases, fears, and evils, to which mankind 
are subject. Suited to the various characters of the divinities 
were the rites of their worship. Many of them were monsters 
of the grossest vice and wickedness ; and their rites were ab- 


Europe,” says Dr. Robertson, ‘* were precisely the same which the Brahmins had 


adopted in India, and according to which they regulated their conduct with respect to the 
great body of the people. Wherever the dominion of false religion is completely 
established, the body of the people gain nothing by the greatest improvements in know- 
ledges Their philosophers conceal from them, with the utmost solicitude, the truths 
which they have discovered, and labour to support that fabric of superstition which it 
was their duty to have overturned.” Historical Disquisition concerning Antient India, 
pp. 285, 284. 

1 Asiat. Researches, vol. ii. p. 58. 

2 Leland’s Advant. and Necessity of the Christ. Rey. vol.i. pp. 59, 79. 

3 Thus, the Chaldeans had twelve principal deities, according to the number of months 
in the year; and Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer, taught the Medians and Persians 
that there were two spirits or beings, subordinate to one supreme, eternal, and self-existent 
being, viz. Oromasdes, the angel of Jight and promoter of happiness and virtue, and 
Arimanes, the angel of darkness and author of misery and vice.—Varro makes three 
sorts of heathen theology ;—the fabulous, invented by the poets; the physzcal, or that 
of the philosophers ; and czvi? or popular, which last was instituted in the several cities 
and countries. — The Greek theology was thus distinguished :——1. God, who rules over 
all things ;— 2. The gods, who were supposed to govern above the moon;—3. The 
demons, whose jurisdiction was in the air below it;——and, 4, The heroes, or souls of 
dead men, who were imagined to preside over terrestrial affairs. And, besides all these, 
the evil demons were worshipped, from fear of the mischief they might commit. ‘These 
facts will account for the prodigious multitude of heathen deities, of which Hesiod com- 
putes thirty thousand to be hovering about the earth in the air, unless he is to be under- 
stood as meaning an indefinite number.— Orpheus reckoned only three hundred and 
sixty-five; Varro enumerated threc hundred Jupiters; although he himself, together 
with Cicero, Seneca, and some other eminent philosophers, were ashamed of the heathen 
deities, and belicved that there 15 but one God. j 
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surd, licentious, and cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed 
crime, shameless dissipation, and debauchery. Prostitution, 
in all its deformity, was systematically annexed to various 
pagan temples, was often a principal source of their revenues, 
and was, in some countries, even compulsory upon the female 
population. Besides the numbers of men, who were killed in 
the bloody sports and spectacles instituted in honour of their 
deities, human sacrifices were offered to propitiate them. ! 
How many lovely infants did the Carthaginians sacrifice to their 
implacable god Moloch ! What numbers of human victims, 
in times of public danger, did they immolate, to appease the 
resentment of the offended deities ! , 

The mysteries, which at most could promote the practice of 
virtues merely social 3, and deter men from such practices as 
might be prejudicial to society,—even these, in the course of 
time, became greatly corrupted; consequently they could not 


1 The chief oracles among the heathens appointed human sacrifices ; as that at Delphi, 
that of Dodona, and that of Jupiter Saotes. It was a custom among the Pheenicians and 
Canaanites, in times of great calamity, for their kings to sacrifice one of their sons, whom 
they loved best ; and it was common both with them, as well as with the Moabites and 
4immonites, to sacrifice their children. Further, the Egyptians, the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians, and, generally speaking, all the Greeks; — the Romans, Carthaginians, 
Germans, Gauls, and Britons; —-in short, all the heathen nations throughout the world 
offered human sacrifices upon their altars; and this, not on certain emergencies and in 
imminent dangers only, but constantly, and in some places every day. Upon extraor- 
dinary accidents, mudtztudes were sacrificed at once to their sanguinary deities, Thus, 
during the battle between the Sicilian army under Gelon and the Carthaginians 
under Amilcar, in Sicily, the Jatter remained in his camp, offering sacrifices to the 
deities of his country, and consuming upon one large pile the bodies of numerous 
victims. (Herod. lib. vii. c. 167.) When Agathocles was about to besiege Carthage, 
its inhabitants, seeing the extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all their mis- 
fortunes to the anger of Saturn ; because, instead of offering up children of noble descent 
(who were usually sacrificed) there had been frauduleutly substicuted for them the chil- 
dren of slaves and foreigners. ‘Two hundred children of the best families in Carthage 
were therefore immolated, to propitiate the offended divinity ; to whom upwards of three 
hundred citizens voluntarily sacrificed themselves, from a sense of their guilt of this pre- 
tended crime. (Diod, Sic. lib.xx. c.14.) On another occasion, the Carthaginians, 
having obtained a victory, immolated the handsomest of their captives, the flame of whose 
funeral pile was so great as to set their camp on fire. (Ib. lib. xx. ο. 65.) Lactantius 
(Divin. Instit. lib. i. c. 21.) has recorded numerous similar horrid sacrifices of human 
victims. Beside the preceding authorities, the reader will find numerous additional tese 
timonies, drawn from classic authors, in Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, vol. i. pp. 11I—116.; Mr. Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, vol. ii. 
pp- 224. 266. 312.; and also in Dr. Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, vol.i. ch. vil. pp. 134—157. 

2 Dr. Hill (Essays on the Institutions, &c. of Antient Greece, p. 52.) is of opinion, 
after many eminent writers, that the doctrine of the unity of God was taught in the 
mysteries. But Dr. Leland has long since examined the various proofs adduced in sup- 
port of this sentiment ; and has shewn that there is great reason to think that the notion 
of the Deity taught in the mysteries was noé a right and just one; and even if it were 
so, that it would have been of little use, as it was communicated only to a few, and under 
the strictest seal of secrecy. Advant. and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
pp: 158196. 
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but have a bad effect on the people, and tend to confirm them 
in their idolatrous practices. All men indeed, under pain of 
displeasing the gods, frequented the temples and offered 
sacrifices; but the priests made it not their business to teach 
them virtue. So long as the people were punctual in their 
attendance on the religious ceremonies of their country, the 
priests assured them that the gods were propitious, and they 
looked no farther. “6 Lustrations and processions were much 
easier than a steady course of virtue; and an expiatory sacrifice, 
which atoned for the want of it, was much more convenient 
than a holy life.” Those who were diligent in the observance 
of the sacred customary rites, were considered as having ful- 
filled the duties of religion ; but no farther regard was had to 
their morals, than as the state was concerned. It cannot there- 
fore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was every 
where preferred to virtue; and that a contrary course of 
thinking and acting proved fatal to the individual who pro- 
fessed it. : 

2. They were ignorant of the true account of the creation of 
the world. 

The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce things 
out of nothing, was above the reach of their natural 
conceptions. Hence one sect of philosophers! held that 
the world was eternal; another’, that it was formed in its 
present admirable order by a fortuitous concourse of in- 
numerable atoms; and another’, that it was made by 
chance; while those who believed it to have had a beginning 
in time, knew net by what gradations, nor in what manner, 
the universe was raised into its present beauty and order. 

3. They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the 
cause of the depravity and misery which actually exist among 
mankind. 

The more judicious‘ heathens saw and lamented the uni- 
versal tendency of men to commit wickedness; but they were 
ignorant of its true source. They acknowledged, generally, 
that the chief good of man consisted in the practice of virtue; 
but they complained of an irregular sway in the wills of men, 
which rendered their precepts of ‘little use: and they could 
not assign any reason why mankind, who have the noblest 
faculties of any beings upon earth, should yet generally pursue 
their destruction with as much industry as the beasts avoid it. 

4. Liqually ignorant were the heathens of any method, 
ordained and established by the Almighty, by which a reconci- 


1 The Peripatetics. 2 Democritus, and his followers. 3 The Epicureans. 
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liation could be effected between God and man, and His mercy 
exercised, without the violation of His justice ; and by which the 
pardon of sinners might not only be made consistent with the 
wisdom of His government, and the honour of His laws, but 
also the strongest assurances might be given them of pardon, and 
restoration to the divine favour. 

ἐς Man is not only a subject of the divine government, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to know the divine 
law, that he may obey it; but he is also a rebel subject, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to discover the 
means of restoration to the favour of God. Man has violated 
such precepts of the divine law as are discovered and acknow- 
ledged cither by reason or revelation ;—such precepts, for 
instance, as require him to be thankful to his Maker, and 
sincere, just, and kind to his fellow men. These things may 
be considered here as known to be parts of the law of God ; 
because those philosophers, who acknowledge God, generally 
agree that these are, plainly, dutiesof man. But all men have 
violated the precepts which require these things. The first 
interest of all men is, therefore, to obtain a knowledge of the 
means, if there be any, of reconciliation to God, and re-instate- 
ment in the character and privileges of faithful subjects. ‘To 
be thus reconciled and re-instated, men must be pardoned ; 
and pardon is an act of mere mercy. But of the mercy of 
God there are no proofs in his Providence!.” The light of 
nature, indeed, shewed their guilt to the most reflecting of" the 
antient philosophers; but it could not shew them a remedy. 
From the consideration of the divine goodness, as displayed 
in the works of creation, some of them indulged the hope 
that the Almighty might, in some way or other (though to 
them inscrutable), be reconciled; but, in what manner, reve- 
lation only could inform them. ‘That God will receive return- 
ing sinners, and accept repentance instead of perfect obe- 
dience; and that He will not require something further for 
the vindication of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of 
his laws and government, and for more effectually expressing 
his indignation against sin, before he will restore men to 
their forteited privileges,—they could not be assured. For it 
cannot be positively proved from any of the divine attributes, 
that God is absolutely obliged to pardon all creatures all 
their sins, at all times, barely and immediately upon their 
repenting. ‘There arises therefore, from nature, no sufficient 
comfort to sinners, but, on the contrary, anxious and endless 


1 Dr. Dwight’s Two Discourses on the Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, 
p- 16. 
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solicitude about the means of appeasing the Deity. Hence 
the various ways of sacrificing, and numberless superstitions, 
which overspread the heathen world, were so little satisfactory 
to the wiser part of mankind, even in those times of darkness, 
that the more reflecting philosophers could not forbear fre- 
quently declaring } that they thought those rites could avail 
little or nothing towards appeasing the wrath of a provoked 
God, but that something was wanting, though they knew not 
what. 

5. They were ignorant, at least they taught nothing, of 

divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, and 
perseverance in it. 
_ Some of their philosophers forbad men to pray to the gods 
to make them good’, which, they said, they ought to do 
themselves; while others equalled themselves to the gods; 
for these, they affirmed ‘are what they are by nature; 
the wise man is what he is by his own industry*.” ‘ The 
gods excel not a wise man in happiness, though they excel them 
in the duration of happiness.” * 

6. They had only dark and confused notions of the summum 
bonum or supreme felicity of man. 

On this topic, indeed, Cicero informs us, that there was so 
great a dissension among the philosophers, that it was almost 
impossible to enumerate their different sentiments. At the 
same time he states the opinions of more than twenty philoso- 
phers, all of which are equally extravagant and absurd*®. Not 
to enter into unnecessary details, we may remark that, while 
one sect 1 affirmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own 
reward, another 5 rejected that notion in the case of virtue in 
distress, and made the good things of this life a necessary 
ingredient of happiness; and a third 9 set up pleasure, or at 
least indolence and freedom from pain, as the final good 
which men ought to propose to themselves: On these discor- 
dant opinions, Cicero very justly remarks, that they who do 
not agree in stating what is the chief end or good, must of 
course differ in the whole system of precepts for the conduct of 
life. 


1 See particularly Plato’s Alcibiades, ii, throughout. 

2 The Stoics. See Seneca, epist.51, (op. tom. iil. p. 99. ed. Bipont.) 

3 Ibid. ep. 92. (tom. 111. p. 386.) 

4 Ibid, ep. 53. (tom. ill. p. 155.) 5 Ibid. ep. 73. (tom. iii, p. 242.) 

© According to Varro, there were nearly three hundred opinions concerning the chief 
good. Augustin. de Civit. Dei. lib. xix. c. 1. 

7 The Stoics, 8 The Peripatetics. 9 ‘The Epicureans. 

10 Cicero, Acad. Quest. lib. i. in fine. 
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7. They had weak and imperfect notions of the immortality of 
the soul, which was absolutely denied by many philosophers as a 
vulgar error, while others represented it as altogether uncertain, 
and as having no solid foundation for tts support. 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and most 
contradictory sentiments prevailed: its existence after death 
was denied by many of the Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle, 
and this seems to have been that philosopher’s own opinion. 
On this important topic the Stoics had no settled or consistent 
scheme; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not a 
professed tenet of their school, nor was it ever reckoned among 
the avowed principles of the Stoic sect. And even among 
those philosophers who expressly taught this doctrine, con- 
siderable doubt and uncertainty appear to have prevailed. 
Thus Socrates, shortly before his death, tells his friends, “1 
hope Iam now going to good men, though this I would not 
take upon me peremptorily to assert: but, that I shall go to 
the gods, lords that are absolutely good, this, if I can affirm 
any thing of this kind, I would certainly affirm. And for this 
reason I do not take it ill that I am to die, as otherwise I 
should do; but I am in good hope, that there is something 
remaining for those who are dead, and that it will then be 
much better for good than for bad men*.” ‘The same philo- 
sopher afterwards expressed himself still more doubtfully, and 
said, that though he should be mistaken, he did at least gain 
thus much, that the expectation of it made him less uneasy 
while he lived, and his error would die with him; and he con- 
cludes in the following terms: ‘ I am going out of the world, 
and you are to continue in it; but which of us has the better 
part, is a secret to every one but God.” 3 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure be 
applied to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples; but they 
greatly weakened and obscured their doctrine relative to the 
immortality of the soul, by blending with it that of the transmi- 
gration of souls and other fictions, as well as by sometimes 
expressing themselves in a very wavering and uncertain manner 
concerning it. And it is remarkable that, though there were 
several sects of philosophers, who professed to derive their 
original from Socrates, scarcely any of them taught the. im- 
mortality of the soul as the doctrine of their schools, except 
Plato and his disciples; and many of these treated it as abso- 
lutely uncertain. 


1 Plato, Phedon. (op. tom. i. p, 1435. ed. Bipont.) 
2 Apol. Socratis, in fine (op. tom. i. p. 96:) 
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Cicero is justly considered as among the most eminent of 
those philosophers who argued for the immortality of the soul ; 
yet he laboured under the same uncertainty that distressed their 
minds. Though he has treated the subject at considerable 
length, and has brought forward a variety of cogent arguments . 
in behalf of this doctrine; yet, after he has spoken of the 
several opinions concerning the nature and duration of the 
soul, he says, “" Which of these is true, God alone knows; and 
which is most probable, a very great question '.” And he in- 
troduces one complaining, that, while he was reading the argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, he thought himself con- 
vinced: but, as soon as he laid aside the book and began to 
reason with himself, his conviction was gone. All which gave 
Seneca just occasion to say, that ‘“‘ Immortality, however de- 
sirable, was rather promised than proved by those great 
πω" 

8. Lf the philosophers were thus uncertain concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, they were equally ignorant of the certainty 
of the eternal rewards and punishments of a future state, and of 
the resurrection of the body. 

For, though the pgets had prettily fancied, and have pour- 
trayed in beautiful and glowing verse, the joys of elysium, or a 
place and state of bliss, and the miseries of tartarus, or hell ; 
and though the antient philosophers and legislators were sen- 
sible of the importance to society and also of the necessity of 
the doctrine of future punishments, yet they generally rejected 
and discarded them as vain and superstitious terrors; and in 
progress of time they were disregarded and ridiculed even 
among the vulgar; consequently, they had no notion whatever 
concerning the resurrection of the body. Their poets, it is 
true, made frequent mention of the ghosts of departed men 
appearing in a visible form, and retaining their former shapes 
in the shades below; yet by these representations (if they mean 
any thing) they mean no more, than that the soul, after this 
life, passes into another state, and is then invested with a 
body, composed of light aérial particles, altogether different 
from those of which it had previously been composed; but that 
the gross matter, which they saw laid in the grave and turn to 
corruption, or which had been reduced to ashes on the funeral 
pile, and had been scattered in the air, should ever be again 
collected together, raised from the dead, and revivified ;—of 
this the most speculative philosophers never entertained the 
slightest conception. 


' Cicero, Tusc. Quast. lib. i. 2 Seneca, ep. 102. 
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V. This uncertainty concerning those great and fundamen- 
tal truths was attended with fatal effects, both in principle and 
practice. In principle, it naturally led mankind to call in 
question the providence, justice, and goodness of God, when 
they observed the prosperity of the wicked, and the calamities 
of the righteous, without being sure that either of them should 
suffer or be rewarded in another state; or else to doubt 
whether there really was any essential difference between 
Virtue and Vice, and whether it did not wholly depend upon the 
institution of men. In practice, hope and fear are the two 
things which chiefly govern mankind, and influence them in 
their actions ; and they must, of course, govern and influence 
more or less, in proportion to the certainty there is, that the 
things feared and hoped for are real, and the rewards and 
punishments assuredly to be expected. And as the corrupt 
inclinations of human nature will overcome any fear, the found- 
ation of which is but doubtful; so these, being let loose and 
freed from the apprehension of a future account, will of course 
carry men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is it sufficient 
to say, that they are under the restraint of Auman laws; since 
it is certain, that very great degrees of wickedness may be both 
harboured in the heart, and carried into execution, notwith- 
standing the utmost that human authority can do to prevent 
lt 

From the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we have seen) 
prevailed among some of the greatest teachers of antiquity, 
concerning those fundamental truths, which are the great 
barriers of virtue and religion, it is evident that the heathens 
had no perfect scheme of moral rules for piety and good 
manners. ‘Thus, they never inculcated the duty of loving our 
enemies and of forgiving injuries; but, on the contrary, they 
accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. 
Pride and the love of popular applause (the subduing of which 
is the first principle of true virtue) were esteemed the best and 
most noble incentives to virtue and noble actions; suicide was 
regarded as the strongest mark of heroism; and the per- 
petrators of it, instead of being branded with infamy, were 
commended and celebrated as men of noble minds. But 
the interior acts of the soul,—the adultery of the eye and the 
murder of the heart,—were little regarded. On the con- 
trary, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 
and example, the most flagitious practices. Thus theft, as is 


1 Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Letter ii. (vol.iv. p. 105. of Bp. Randolph’s Enchz- 
ridion Theologicum, Oxtord, 1792.) 
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well known, was permitted in Egypt and in Sparta': Plato ἢ 
taught the expedience and lawfulness of exposing children in 
particular cases, and Aristotle, also, of abortion’. ‘The ex- 
posure of infants, and the putting to death of children who 
were weak or imperfect in form, was allowed at Sparta by 
Lycurgus*; and at Athens, the great seat and nursery of 
philosophers, it was enacted that “ infants, which appeared to 
be maimed, should either be killed or exposed ®;” and that 
‘¢ the Athenians might lawfully invade and enslave any people, 
who, in their opinion, were fit to be made slaves®.” ‘The in- 
famous traffic in human blood was permitted to its utmost 
extent; and, on certain occasions, the owners of slaves had full 
permission to kill them. For the relief of the poor and 
destitute, especially of slaves, no provision whatever was made. 
Customary swearing was commended, if not by the pre- 
cepts, yet by the example of the best moralists among the 
heathen philosophers, particularly Socrates, Plato, Seneca, 
and the emperor Julian, in whose works numerous oaths by 
Jupiter, Hercules, the Sun, and other deities, are very fre- 
quent. The gratification of the sensual appetites, and of the 
most unnatural lusts, was openly taught and allowed. Aris- 
tippus maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, 
commit adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered: for 
that none of these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the 
vulgar opinion, which was introduced by silly and illiterate 
people; and that a wise man might publicly gratify his hbi- 
dinous propensities. 7 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral conduct of 
the antients,—the most distinguished philosophers and heroes 
not excepted, whose lives are recorded by Plutarch in a manner 
the most favourable to their reputation. Many of them, it 
is true, entertained a high sense of honour, and possessed a 
large portion of patriotism. But these were not morality, if 
by that term we are to understand such dispositions of the 


1 Diod. Sic. libi. Plutarch in Lycurgo. 

4 Plato de Republica, lib.v. At Rome, infanticide was regulated by the laws of 
Romulus; and this horrid practice was approved both by Plutarch and Seneca. See 
Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. ii. p.521. At Rome, a new-born ifant 
was not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some person for him, lifted 
it up from the ground (terra levasset) and placed it on his bosom. Hence the phrase, 
tollere filium, to educate, non follere, to expose. But even when his children were 
grown up, their father might imprison, scourge, send them bound to work in the country, 
and also put them to death by any punishment he pleased, if they deserved it. Adam's 
Roman Antiquities, p. 47. 5th edit. 

3 Aristot. Polit. lib. vil. c. 16. + ‘Terent. Hecyra. 

5 Aristot. Polit. lib. vi. c. 17. 6 Aristot. Polit. lib. ti. c. 14. 

7 Diogenes Laert. lib. 11. c. 8. § 4. 
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mind as areright, fit, and amiable. Their sense of honour was 
not of that kind which made them scorn to do evil; but, like 
the false honour of modern duellists, consisted merely in a 
dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only pleaded for 
self murder (as Cicero, Seneca‘, and others), but carried 
about with them the means of destruction, of which they made 
use rather than fall into the hands of their adversaries, as De- 
mosthenes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, and others did. And their 
patriotism, generally speaking, operated not merely in the 
preservation of their country, but in endeavours to extend and 
agerandise it at the expense of other nations: it was a patriot- 
ism inconsistent with justice and goodwill to mankind. To 
which we may add, that the unlimited gratification of their 
sensual appetites, and the commission of unnatural crimes, was 
common, even among the most distinguished teachers of philo- 
sophy, and was practised even by Socrates himself, * whose 
morals” (a living opposer of revelation has the effrontery to 
assert) “ὁ exceed any thing in the Bible, for they were free from 
vice !”—** The most notorious vices,” says Quinctilian, speak- 
ing of the philosophers of his time, ** are screened under that 
name; and they do not labour to maintain the character of 
philosophers by virtue and study, but conceal the most vicious 
lives under an austere look and singularity of dress.” 2 

There were indeed some few philosophers, who cherished 
better principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets ; 
but their instructions were very defective, and they were never 
able to reform the world, or to keep any number of men in the 
practice of virtue. ‘Their precepts were delivered to their own 
immediate pupils, and not to the lower orders of people, who 
constitute the great mass ofsociety. Concerning these, indeed, 
the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, but seem to have con- 
sidered them as little better than beasts. Further, the ethical 
systems of the philosophers were too refined for the common 
people; their discourses on subjects of morality being rather 
nice and subtle disputations than useful instructions: and even 
those things, of which the philosophers were not only certain 
themselves, but which they were also able to prove and explain 
to others with sufficient clearness and plainness, (such as are the 


1 Seneca pleads for suicide in the following terms: —‘* If thy mind be melancholy, 
and in misery, thou mayest put a period to this wretched condition. Wherever thou 
lookest, there is an end to it. See that precipice; there thou mayest have liberty. 
Seest thou that sea, that river, that well? Liberty is at the bottom of it. That little 
tree? Freedom hangs upon it. ‘Thy own neck, thy own throat, may be a refuge to 
thee from such servitude ; yea, every vein of thy body.” De Ira, lib. it. c. 15. 

2 Quinetilian, Inst. Orat. Proam. 
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most obvious and necessary duties of life), they had not suffi- 
cient authority to enforce in practice. The truths, which they 
proved by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible 
authority to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice; and the precepts which they delivered, 
however reasonable afd fit to be obeyed, were destitute of 
weight, and were only the precepts of men’. ‘They could 
press their precepts only by temporal motives. They could 
not invigorate the patience, excite the industry, stimulate the 
hopes, or touch the consciences of their hearers, by displaying 
the awful prospects of eternity. And if now, even arguments, 
founded upon the sublime views of a future state, are often 
found insufficient to recommend religion and morality, what 
hopes could they have of raising the attention of the mul- 
titude ? 

Hence the wisest instructions of the philosophers were un- 
able to effect any remarkable change in the minds and lives 
of any considerable number of men; or to make them willing 
to lay down their lives for the sake of virtue, as the disciples 
and followers of Christ are known to have done. In specula- 
tion, indeed, it may perhaps seem possible, that the precepts 
of the philosophers might at least be sufficient to reform men’s 
lives for the future; but, in experience and practice, it has 
appeared impossible for philosophy to reform mankind effect- 
ually, without the assistance of some higher principle. In 
fact, the philosophers never did or could effect any remarkable 
change in the minds and lives of men, such as the preaching 
of Christ and his apostles undeniably did produce. The 
wisest and most sensible of the philosophers themselves have 
not been backward to complain, that they found the under- 
standings of men so dark and beclouded, their wills so biassed 
and inclined to evil, their, passions so outrageous and rebel- 
lious against reason, that they considered the rules and laws 
of right reason as very difficult to be practised, and they en- 
tertained very little hope of ever being. able to persuade the 
world to submit to them. In short, they confessed, that 
human nature was strangely corrupted; and they acknow- 
Jedged this corruption to be a disease, of the true cause of which 
they were ignorant, and for which they could not find out a 
sufficient remedy: so that the great duties of religion were laid 


1 Quid ergo? nihilne illi [philosophi] simile pracipiunt? Imo permulta et ad verum 
frequenter accedunt. Sed nihil ponderis habent illa precepta; quia sunt humana, et 
auctoritate majori, id est, divina illa carent. Nemo igitur credit ; quia tam se hominem 
putat esse qui audit, quam est ille qui precipit, Lactantii Institutiones, lib, ii. c. 27. 
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down by them as matters of speculation and dispute, rather 
than as rules of action; and they were not so much urged upon 
the hearts and lives of men, as proposed to their admiration. 
In short, the heathen philosophy was every way defective and 
erroneous: and, if there were any thing really commendable in 
it, 10 was owing to traces and scattered portions of the revela- 
tions contained in the Scriptures, with which the philosophers 
had become acquainted through various channels. 

Further, if, from the principles and practices that obtained 
in private life, we ascend to those which influenced the govern- 
ments of the antient heathen nations, we shall find that the 
national spirit, which was cherished by their different states, 
was every where of an exceptionable character. Thus, “ the 
eastern sovereigns aimed, with unbounded ambition, at the 
establishment and extension of despotic power ; ruling, except- 
ing in a few instances, with capricious tyranny and licentious 
indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were degraded and 
trampled down like the mire in the streets, and rendered base, 
superstitious, and vile in manners and conduct. 

The Grecian states cherished a love of freedom, and a 
generous ardour for noble actions; but they rarely manifested 
a respect for justice in their contests with other nations, and 
little regard to the rights of humanity; while, in the internal 
regulations of their governments, they seldom adhered to the 
principles of moderation and equity. Their distinguished men 
excited jealousy and commotions by ambition ; and the general 
classes of the community exhibited a spirit of base ingr ratitude 
towards their benefactors, an ungenerous suspicion “of their 
most virtuous rulers, and an hatred of all who were raised to 
distinction by pre-eminent qualities. 

They calumniated those who were most entitled to’ praise, 
and banished men whose talents did honour to the periods in 
which they lived, and who have transmitted the fame of their 
several countries to distant times, persecuting to expulsion and 
death those whose justice and wisdom have excited the admira- 
tion of all succeeding ages. 

The Romans professed to oppose tyranny, and to spare 
those subjected to their power; but their object was universal 
dominion. ‘They displayed the virtues of a stern and military 
people in rising to eminence, and particularly a noble patriotism 
and devotion to the public interest; but their lusts engendered. 
unceasing wars, and their internal state was disturbed and 
agitated with contests for an agrarian equality which never could 
exist, and with tumults of factious men clamouring for freedom, 
while they promoted sedition, and aimed at exorbitant power. 

VOL. I. σ 
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Dissention and civil wars at length subjected them to imperial 
authority, which soon degenerated into the despotism of men, 
raised by military caprice to a short-lived and _ precarious 
power, or brought forward by the chance of revolutions ; while 
the empire was shaken by internal enemies, or sunk in its de- 
cline into feebleness and decay. 

The laws of nations were not established upon any foundation 
commensurate with the importance of their objects; they were 
ill defined and little respected. War, particularly in its earliest 
periods, was little better than pillage and piracy’. A respect 
for heralds and ambassadors 39 and for the claims of the van- 
quished, was often violated.” $ 

Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, 
we learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and tra- 
vellers, as well as from those who have resided for any consider- 
able time among them, that they are immersed in the grossest 
ignorance and idolatry, and that their religious doctrine and 
practices are equally corrupt. 

Thus, in Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the savage 
nations of Africa, the objects of worship are the sun, moon, 
and stars, the four elements, and serpents; at Tonquin, the 
several quarters of the earth; in Guinea, birds, fishes, and even 
mountains; and almost every where, evil spirits. ‘Together 
with idolatrous worship, sorcery, divination, and magic almost 
every where prevail. Among their religious tenets, we may 
notice that, in Tartary, they believe in two gods, one of 
heaven, the other of the earth; in Japan, they hold that there 
are two sorts of gods, and that demons are to be feared; in 
Formosa, that several gods preside over the several quarters 
of the earth, one of whom is paramount above the rest, attain- 
ing his supremacy by passing through a multitude of bodies; 
the Tartars, and American Indians, believe in the transmigra- 
tion of human souls into the bodies of beasts, and (as many 
African tribes also believe) that the souls of men after death 
require meat, drink, and other accommodations of this life. 
Corresponding with such principles, are the moral conduct of 
these, and indeed of almost all pagan nations. Polygamy, 
divorce at the caprice of the husband, and infanticide, are 
nearly universal. Among many of the African tribes, as well 
as in America, cannibalism prevails; and almost every where, 


1 Homer, and Thucydides, lib. i. and Justin, lib. iv. c. 5. 

2 Herod. lib. vii. ¢. 1335. 

$ Dr. Gray on the Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of 
Jewish and Heathen Authors, ὅς. vol.i. pp. 217, 218. 220. 
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human lives are sacrificed at the caprice of a tyrannical seve- 
reign '. Many of these nations are yet in the deepest barba- 
rism; but if we advert to the actual state of Hindostan and of 
China, which countries have been highly celebrated for their 
progress in the useful arts, we shall find that they are equally 
ignorant of the true object of worship, and equally immoral in 
private life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the antient Per- 
sians, is affirmed to have originally recognised but one supreme 
God*. But whatever may be found in the Vedas, or books 
by them accounted sacred, implying the unity of God, is com- 
pletely disfigured and lost in the multitude of deities or idols 
associated with him; and in the endless superstitions into which 
the Hindoo worship has degenerated, from the earliest periods of 
authentic history. In Hindostan, indeed, the polytheism is of the 
grossest kind, not fewer than three hundred and thirty millions of 
deities claiming the adoration of their worshippers ; rites the most 
impure, penances the most toilsome, innumerable modes of self- 
torture, the burning or‘burying of widows, infanticide, the immer- 
sion of the sick or dying in the Ganges, and self-devotement to 
destruction by the idol Juggernaut, are among the horrid prac- 
tices that flow from the system of idolatry established amongthem, 
and which are exceeded in folly or ferocity by none to which 
paganism has given birth. ‘The manifest effects of this system 
are, an immersion into the grossest moral darkness, and a 
universal corruption of manners. ‘The Hindoo is taught that 
the image which he beholds is really God, and the heaviest 
judgments are denounced against him, if he dare to suspect 
that it is nothing more than the elements of which it is com- 
posed. In the apprehensions of the people in general, the idols 
are real deities; they occupy the place of God, and receive 
that homage, fear, service, and honour which the ALMIGHTY 
Creator so justly claims. The government of God is subverted, 
together with all the moral effects arising from the knowledge 
of his perfections and his claims upon his rational creatures. 
There are, it is true, eastern maxims of morality, which per- 
haps are not inferior to the purest doctrines of the Greeks and 


1 See Millar’s History of the Propagation of Christianity, vol. i. ch. vil. 

2 See Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 172. where the same thing is asserted of the faith 
of the Arabs and Tartars. See also Sir John Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 147, 
where the Hindoos are said to have degenerated from a worship, originally pure, into 
idolatry ; though it is, at the same time, admitted in a note, ‘‘ that the most antient 
ἐς Hindoos, though they adored God, worshipped the sun and elernents,” 

3 Asiat. Researches, vol. vill, p. 297, 298. 
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Romans; and it will not be denied by those who have exa- 
mined them, that they have many points of resemblance even 
to Christian morality'. But, in consequence of the total want 
of authority, (common to them with all other heathen nations), ° 
either to enforce what is pure in their morality, or to emanci- 
pate the people from the most inveterate and detestable usages, 
the Hindoos present to us all the same inherent defects which 
characterise the morality of the antient western heathens. In- 
stitutions, of a most malignant nature, exist among them, by 
which the superior and privileged orders are enabled to keep 
the people in perpetual ignorance and slavery; and to exclude 
them for ever from the comforts, the duties, and even the society 
of their fellows. Hence the universal characteristics of the 
Hindoos are, lying, theft, falsehood, deceit, conjugal infidelity, 
filial disobedience, ingratitude, (the Hindoos have no word ex- 
pressive of thanks), a litigious spirit, perjury, treachery, co- 
vetousness, gaming, servility, cruelty, private murder, the 
destruction of illegitimate children, particularly by procuring 
abortion (not fewer than ten thousand children are computed 
to be thus murdered in the single province of Bengal every 
month), and want of tenderness and compassion to the poor, 
the sick, and the dying. 3 

The religious and moral state of China, though less degraded 
than that of the Hindoos, is deplorable, notwithstanding its 
boasted superiority in arts and science, and in the wisdom of 
its institutions. Religion, as a system of divine worship, as piety 
towards God, and as holding forth future rewards and punish- 
ments, can hardly be said to exist among the Chinese. They 
have no sabbatical institution, no congregational worship, no 
external forms of devotion, petition, or thanksgiving to the 
Supreme Being: the emperor, and he alone,—being hich priest, 
and the only individual who stands between heaven and the 
people, having the same relation to the former that the latter 
are supposed to bear to him,—performs the sacred duties accord- 
ing to the antient ritual, and at certain fixed periods, but the 
people have no concern with them. All ranks, from the 
emperor downwards, are full of absurd superstitions, and 
worship a multitude of imaginary spirits that are supposed to 
preside over the seasons of the year, over mountains and rivers, 
and over the door and hearth of the house, and influence all 


1 See Asiat. Researches, vol. iv. pp. 166, 167. 

ῷ See Ward’s History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, 4 vols. 8vo. 
where the facts above noticed are fully detailed. See also Dr, Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches in Asia. 
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the concerns of men. The absurd notion of the transmigration 
of souls into other bodies is universal; and other articles of 
faith prevail among them, as various as the modes of worship ; 
in all which the people appear to be rather actuated by the 
dread of evil in this life, than by the fear of punishment in 
another. The duties which they perform are more with a 
view to appease an angry deity, and avert impending calamities, 
than from any hope of obtaining a positive good. ‘They rather 
consult or inquire of their gods what may happen, than petition 
them to grant it, for a Chinese can scarcely be said to pray. 
He is grateful when the event proves favourable to his wishes, 
petulant and peevish with his gods when it is adverse. Though 
individual instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse 
of the Chinese with Europeans, yet their general character is 
that of fraud, lying, and hypocrisy. Polygamy universally 
prevails, as also the cruel practice of exposing infants to perish, 
not fewer than nine thousand of whom are computed to be an- 
nually destroyed at Pekin, and the same number in the rest of 
the empire. ! 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohammedans. 
Though their religion includes the acknowledgment of one 
living and true God; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and attach- 
ing themselves to a sanguinary and lascivious impostor, it 
produces no good effect upon their morals, but leaves them 
under the dominion of barbarity and voluptuousness. These 
and similar instances of corruption in worship, doctrine, and 
practice, which have prevailed and still exist in the heathen 
world, fully prove the utter insufficiency of natural reason to 
be a guide in religion; and also shew into what monstrous 
opinions and practices whole nations may be led, where that is 
their guide, without any help from revelation. Nor will it 
diminish the force of this argument, to say that these instances 
of corruption are owing to an undue use of their reason, or 
that the measure of reason, possessed by the heathen nations, 
is low and imperfect ; since they are sufficiently skilful in what- 
ever concerns their political or personal interests, in the arts of 
annoying their neighbours and defending themselves against 
incursions, in forming alliances for their defence, and conduct- 
ing the ordinary affairs of life according to the manners and 
customs of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in 
religion, which are found among the modern heathen nations, 
greater than those which (we have already seen*) existed 


1 Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii, parti, article China. Bar- 
row’s Travels in China, pp. 418—487. 
2 See pp. 5--18, supra, 
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among the most polished nations of antiquity before the publi- 
cation of the Gospel: which are a joint proof, that no age or 
country, whether rude or civilised, instructed or uninstructed, 
infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, is or can be se- 
cured by mere natural reason against falling.into the grossest 
errors and corruptions in religion; and, consequently, that all 
mankind stand in need of a divine revelation to make known 
to them the will of God, and the duties and obligations which 
they owe to their Creator. 

VI. But, notwithstanding these facts, and regardless of the 
confessions of the most distinguished antient philosophers of 
their need of a revelation, it is contended by many in our own 
times, that there is no necessity for one; that the book of 
nature is the only book to be studied; and that natural philo- 
sophy and right reason are sufficient to instruct and to preserve 
men intheir duty. But,—not to repeat the facts already stated 
concerning the actual condition of the pagan nations of the 
present age, as well as the acknowledgments of the Greek and 
Roman philosophers relative to the state of the more ‘civilised 
nations among whom they lived, (which demonstrate the 
uiter insufficiency of these boasted guides to lead men to the 
true knowledge, worship, and obedicnce of their great Creator), 
—we may appeal even to our adversaries themselves, whether the 
testimony of Christ (without considering at present what truth 
and evidence it has), concerning the immortality of the soul 
and the rewards and punishments of a future state, has not had 
(notwithstanding all the corruptions of Christians), visibly and 
in effect, a greater and more powerful influence upon men 
than all the reasonings of all the philosophers that ever lived ; 
—whether the belief of a divine revelation be not the most 
proper means to awaken those, who would not be affected 
with all the abstract reasonings in the world ;—and whether, in 
Christian countries, the most ignorant people have not now 
more worthy notions of God, and a deeper sense of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, a greater regard to moral obliga- 
tions, and a more firm expectation of a future state, than any 
considerable number of heathens ever had. ͵ 

It has been asserted sby the modern opposers οἵ revela- 
tion, that the great ignorance and undeniable corruptness 
of the heathen world are to be ascribed, not to the insuf- 
ficiency of the light of nature, but to their non-improvement 
of that light; and that deists (as they call themselves) are 
now able to discover all the obligations of morality without the 
hid of revelation. But, supposing this were true, it would 
not prove that there was no need ofa revelation, because it Is 
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certain 7 fact, that the philosophers wanted some higher 
assistance than reason: and with regard to the pretences of 
modern deists, it is to be observed that almost all men, where 
the Scriptures have been unknown, have in every age been 
sross idolaters; the few exceptions that have existed, being 
in general a kind of atheistical philosophers. Deists, properly 
so called, are chiefly found in Christian countries, in the later 
ages, since Christianity has extensively prevailed over idolatry ', 
and in the countries where gross pagan idolatry could no longer 
be practised with credit and security. In these circumstances, 
deists acquire, as it were at second-hand, their glimmering 
light from the book to which they oppose it; and it is a fact that 
almost all the things, which have been said wisely and truly by 
them, ARE MANIFESTLY BORROWED FROM THAT REVELATION 
WHICH THEY REFUSE TO EMBRACE, AND WITHOUT WHICH THEY 
NEVER couLD HAVE REEN ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED SUCH 
TRUTHS. Now, indeed, that our whole duty is clearly revealed, 
we not only see its agreement with reason, but are also enabled 
to deduce its obligation from reason: but, if we had been desti- 
tute of all revealed religion, it would have been a work of ex- 
treme difficulty to have discovered our duty in all points. What 
ground indeed have the modern contemners of revelation to 
imagine, that, if they had lived without the light of the 
Gospel, they would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, and 


i The name of Deists, as applied to those who are no friends to revealed religion, 
is said to have been first assumed, about the middle of the sixteenth century, by some 
gentlemen in France and Italy, who were willing to cover their opposition to the Chris- 
tian revelation by a more honourable name than that of Athedsts. The earliest author, 
who mentions them, is Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers; 
who, in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his ‘ Znstruction Chretienne,’ 
(which was published in 1565), speaks of some persons at that time, who called them- 
selves by a new name, that of Deists. These, he tells us, professed to believe a God, 
but shewed no regard to Jesus Christ, and considered the doctrines of the apostles and 
evangelists as fables and dreams. He adds that they laughed at all religion ; notwith- 
standing they conformed themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom they 
were obliged to live, or whom they were desirous of pleasing, or whom they feared. 
Some of them, he observes, professed to believe the immortality of the soul; others were 
of the Epicurean opinion in this point, as well as about the providence of God with respect 
to mankind, as.if he did not concern himself in the government of human affairs. He 
adds, that many among them set up for learning and philosophy,‘and were considered 
as persons of an acute and subtile genius: and that, not content to perish alone in their 
error, they took pains to spread the poison, and to infect and corrupt others by their 
impious discourses, and their bad examples. Bayle’s Dictionary, article Viret, cited in 
Dr. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, vol.i. p. 2. 

Modern infidelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, is in fact little better 
than disguised atheism. A man seldom retains for any length of time his first 
deistical opinions: his errors gradually multiply, till he sinks to the last gradation of 
impiety. ‘The testimony of an infidel writer substantiates this point. ὁ’ Deism,” says 
he, “is but the first step of reason out cf superstition. No peyson remains a Deist, but 
through want of reflection, timidity, passion, or obstinacy.” —-Brittan’s Modern Intidelity 
pourtrayed, p. 9. 
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Cicero? How are they certain that they would have made 
such a right use of their reason, as to have discovered truth ? 
If their lot had been among the vulgar, are they sure that they 
would not have been idolaters? If they had joined themselves 
to the philosophers, what sect would they have followed? Or, 
if they had set up for themselves, how are they certain that 
they would have been skilful enough to have deduced the 
several branches of their duty, or to have applied them to the 
several cases of life, by argumentation and force of reason? 
It is one thing to perceive that the rules of life, which are 
laid before us, are agreeable to reason, and another thing to 
find out those rules by the mere light of reason. We see 
that many, who profess to govern themselves by the written 
rules of revealed religion, are nevertheless ignorant of their 
duty ; and how can any man be sure that he should have made 
such a good use of his reason, as to have perfectly understood 
his duty without help? We see that many of those,— 
who profess firmly to believe in that great and everlasting hap- 
piness which Christ has promised to obedience, and that great 
and eternal misery which he has threatened against disobe- 
dience,—are yet hurried away by their lusts and passions to 
transgress the conditions of that covenant to which these pro- 
mises and threatenings are annexed; and how can any man 
be sure, that he should be able to overcome these temptations, 
if these motives were less known or less powerfully enforced ? 
But, suppose that he could by strength of reason demonstrate 
all these things to Azmself with the utmost possible clearness and 
distinctness, yet all men are not equally capable of being phi- 
losophers, though all men are obliged to be equally religious. 
At least, thus much is certain, that the rewards and punish- 
ments of another world cannot be so powerfully enforced, in 
order to influence the lives of men, by a demonstration of 
their reality from abstract reasoning, as by one who assures 
them, by sufficient credentials, that he hag actually been in that 
other state. In fact, the contradictory and discordant specula- 
tions of the modern opposers of revelation, who boast that 
reason is their God, (even if they had not long since been fully 
answered) are so great and so glaring, and the precepts de- 
livered by them for a rule of life, are so utterly subversive of 
every principle of morality, as to demonstrate the absolute ne- 
cessity of a divine revelation now, (supposing one had never 
been given), in order to lead men to the worship and know- 
ledge of the true God, and also to impart to them the know- 
ledge of their duties to him, and towards one another. A 
brief statement of the recorded opinions of the principal 
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opposers of revelation, in modern times, will prove and justify 
this remark. 

1. Concerning religion, the worship of God, and the expec- 
tations of mankind respecting a future state, 

Lorp Hersert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former part of 
the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he was the greatest 
and best of the modern deistical philosophers,) has laid down 
the following positions, viz. that Christianity is the best re- 
ligion ;—that his own universal religion of nature agrees 
wholly with Christianity, and contributes to its establishment ;— 
that all revealed religion (meaning Christianity) is absolutely 
uncertain, and of little or no use ;—that there is one supreme 
God, who is chiefly to be worshipped ;—that piety and virtue 
are the principal part of his worship ;—that we must repent of 
our sins, and, if we do so, God will pardon them ;—that there 
are rewards for good men, and punishments for wicked men in 
a future state ;—that these principles of his universal religion 
are clearly known to all men, and that they were principally 
unknown to the Gentiles (who comprised almost all men). 
And, notwithstanding his declaration in favour of Christianity, 
he accuses all pretences to revelation of folly and unreason- 
ableness, and contemptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hogzes, who was partly contemporary with Lord 
Herbert, affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and 
yet that they have no authority but what they derive from the 
prince or the civil power ;—he acknowledges that inspiration 
is a supernatural gift, and the immediate hand of God, and 
yet the pretence to it is a sign of madness ;—that a subject may 
hold firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, and yet may law- 
fully deny him before the magistrate, and that in such a case 
it is not he that denies Christ before men, but his governor 
and the laws of his country ;—that God exists, and yet that 
that which is not matter is nothing; that honour, worship, 
prayer, and praise are due to Ged, and yet that all religion is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Buiovunt, who lived during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, maintained that there 1s an infinite and eternal 
God, the creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that the 
world was eternal ;—that the worship we owe to God consists 
in prayer to Him, and in praise of Him, and yet he objects 
to prayer as a duty; that we are to expect rewards and punish- 
ments hereafter, according to our actions in this life, which in- 
cludes the immortality of the soul, and yet that the soul of 
man is probably materiai (and of course mortal). 
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The Earu of Suarrespury lived during the close of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He affirms that nothing ean be more fatal to virtue than the 
weak and uncertain belief of future rewards and punishments ; 
and that this belief takes away all motives to virtue ;—that the 
hope of rewards and the fear of punishments makes virtue 
mercenary; that it is disingenuous and servile to be influenced 
by rewards; and that the hope of rewards eannot consist with 
virtue; and yet that the hope of rewards is so far from being 
derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we love virtue;— 
that however mercenary the hope of rewards and the fear of 
punishments may be accounted, it is in many instances a 
great advantage, security, and support of virtue; that all obli- 
gation to be virtuous arises from the advantages (that 15 the 
rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages (that is the 
punishments) of vice ;—that those are to be censured who re- 
present the Gospel as a fraud; that he hopes the Select Ser- 
mons of Dr. Whicheot (to which Lord Shaftesbury had written 
an elegant preface) will induce the enemies of Christianity to 
like it better, and make Christians prize it the more ; and that 
he hopes Christians will be secured against the temper of the 
irreeoncileable enemies of the faith of the Gospel; and yet he 
represents salvation as a ridiculous thing; and insinuates that 
Christ was influenced and direeted by deep designs of ambition, 
and cherished a savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and that the 
Scriptures were a mere artful invention, to secure a profitable 
monopoly (that is, of sinister advantages to the inventors) ;— 
that man is born to religion, piety, and adoration, as well as 
to honour and friendship ;—that virtue is not complete with- 
out piety ;—yet he labours to make virtue wholly independant 
of piety ;—that all the warrant for the authority of religious 
symbols (that is, the institutions of Christianity) is the authority 
of the magistrate;—that the magistrate is the sole judge of 
religious truth, and of revelation ;—that miracles are ridiculous ; 
and that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth of reve- 
lation ;—that ridicule is the test of truth ; and yet, that ridicule 
itself must be brought to the test of reason ;—that the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be received when established by the 
magistrate; yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus 
established ;—that religion and virtue appear to be so nearly 
connected, that they are presumed to be inseparable companions; 
and yet that atheists often conduct themselves so well, as to 
seem to foree us to eonfess them virtuous ;—that he, who denies 
a God, sets up an opinion against the very well-being of 
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society; and yet that atheism has no direct natural tendency 
to take away a just sense of right and wrong. 

Mr. Co..ins also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and published a variety of objections against revela- 
tion. He affirms, that man is a mere machine ;—that the soul 
is material and mortal ;—that Christ and his apostles built on 
the predictions of fortune-tellers and divines; — that the 
prophets were mere fortune-tellers, and discoverers of lost 
goods ;—that Christianity stands wholly on a false foundation ; 
yet he speaks respectfully of Christianity ; and also of the Epi- 
cureans, whom he at the same time considers as atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Woorston; who, in 
his Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under the 
pretence of vindicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, en- 
deavours absolutely to destroy the truth of the facts recorded 
in the Gospels. ‘This writer asserts, that he is the farthest 
of any man from being engaged in the cause of infidelity ;— 
that infidelity has no place in his heart ;—that he writes for the 
honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ;—and that his 
design in writing is to advance the messiahship, and truth, of 
the holy Jesus; ‘ to whom,” he says, “* be glory for ever, 
amen ;” and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredibilities, 
impossibilities, and absurdities ;—that they resemble Gulliverian 
tales of persons and things, which out of romance never had a 
being ;—that the miracles, recorded in the Gospels, taken 
literally, will not abide the test of reason and common sense, 
bunt must be rejected, and the authority of Jesus along with 
them; and at the same time, he casts the most scurrilous re- 
flections on Christ. 

Contemporary with the two preceding writers were Drs. 
Tinpatand Morean. ‘The former declares that Christianity, 
stripped of the additions, which mistake, policy, and circum- 
stances, have made to it, 1s a most holy religion; and yet, that 
the Scriptures are obscure, and fit only to perplex men, and 
that the two great parts of them are contradictory ;—that all 
the doctrines of Christianity plainly speak themselves to be the 
will of an infinitely wise and holy Ged; and yet, that the pre- 
cepts of Christianity are loose, undetermined, incapable of 
being understood by mankind at large, give wrong and un- 
worthy apprehensions of God, and are generally false and 
pernicious ;—that natural religion is so plain to all, even the 
most ignorant men, that God could not make it plainer, 
even if he were to convey, miraculously, the very same 
ideas to all men; and yet, that almost all mankind have had 
very unworthy notions of God, and very wrong apprehensions 
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of natural religion ;—that the principles of natural religion 
are so clear, that men cannot possibly mistake them; and yet, 
that almost all men have grossly mistaken them, and imbibed 
a superstition worse than atheism. 

Dr. Moraean asserts that God may communicate his will 
by immediate inspiration, and yet that it can never be proved 
that he has thus communicated his will, and that we are not 
to receive any thing on the authority of revelation. 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts by 
Mr. Cuuss, in some of which he assumed the garb of Chris- 
tianity, though it is not difficult to perceive that his true in- 
tention was to betray it. He declares that he hopes to share 
with his friends in the favour of God, in that peaceful and 
happy state which God has prepared for the virtuous and 
faithful, in some other future world; and yet, that God does 
not interpose in the affairs of this world at all, and has nothing 
to do with the good or evil done by men here;—that prayer 
may be useful, as a positive institution, by introducing proper 
thoughts, affections, and actions; and yet he intimates that it 
must be displeasing to God, and directly improper ;—that a 
state of rewards and punishments hereafter is one of the 
truths which are of the highest concern to men; and yet, 
that the arguments for the immortality of the soul are wholly 
unsatisfactory; and that the soul is probably matter ;—that 
men are accountable to God for all their conduct, and will cer- 
tainly be judged and dealt with according to the truth and 
reality of their respective cases ; and yet, that men will not be 
judged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, nor for their 
injustice and unkindness to each other; but only for voluntary 
injuries to the public; and that even this is unnecessary and 
useless ;—that God may kindly reveal to the world, when 
greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths necessary to be 
known, and precepts necessary to be obeyed; and yet, that 
such a revelation would be, of course, uncertain and useless: 
—that Christ’s mission is, at least in his view, probably divine; 
and yet, that Christ, in his opinion, was of no higher charac- 
ter than the founder of the Christian sect (that is, another 
Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) ;--that Christ was sent into the 
world to acquaint mankind with the revelation of the will 
of God; and yet, that his birth and resurrection were ridicu- 
lous and incredible; and that his institutions and precepts 
were less excellent than those of other teachers and lawgivers ; 
—that the New Testament, particularly the writings of the 
apostles, contain excellent cautions and instructions for our right 
conduct; and that the New ‘Testament yields much clearer 
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light than any other traditionary revelation; and yet, that 
the New Testament has contributed to the perplexity and con- 
fusion of mankind, and exhibits doctrines heretical, dishonour- 
able to God, and injurious to men; and that the apostles were 
impostors ; and that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles re- 
semble Jewish fables and popish legends, rather than accounts 
of facts ;—that as, on the Christian scheme, Christ will be the 
judge of the quick and the dead, he has not on this account 
(that is, admitting this to be true) any disagreeable appre- 
hension on account of what he has written; and yet he ridicules 
the birth and resurrection of Christ, represents his instructions 
as inferior to those of the heathen philosophers and lawgivers, 
asserts his doctrines to be dishonourable to God and injurious 
to mankind, and ailows him not to, be sinless, but merely not a 
gross sinner. He further declares, that the resurrection of 
Christ, if true, proves not the immortality of the soul;—that 
the belief of a future state is of no advantage to society ;— 
that all religions are alike ;—that it is of no consequence what 
religion a man embraces; and he allows not any room for de- 
pendance on God’s providence, trust in him, and resignation 
to his will, as parts of duty, or religion. 

Lorp Botrnesroxe declares that power and wisdom are 
the only attributes of God, which can be discovered by man- 
kind; and yet, that he is as far from denying the justice as the 
power of God; that his goodness is manifest; at the same 
time, he ascribes every other perfection to God, as well as wis- 
dom and power, and says, this is rational ;—that the wisdom 
of God is merely a natural attribute, and in no sense moral ; 
and yet, that the wisdom of God operates in choosing what is 
fittest to be done; (of course, it is a moral attribute, involving 
perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect knowledge) ;—that 
God is gracious and beneficent ;—that whatever God has done 
is just and good ;—that such moral perfections are in God as 
Christians ascribe to him; yet he censures divines for ascribing 
these perfections to God ;—that we learn from our own power 
and wisdom, the power and wisdom of God; and yet, that it 
is profane to ascribe the excellencies of our nature to God, 
although without limit or imperfection. He undertakes to 
defend the righteousness of God against divines; and yet 
asserts that holiness and righteousness in God are like nothing 
in men ; that they cannot be conceived of by men, nor argued 
about with any certainty; and that to talk of imitating God 
in his moral attributes is blasphemy;—that God made all 
things; and yet, that he did not determine the existence of 
particular men, (of course he did not determine the existence 
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of any man, all men being particular men) ;—that he will not 
presume to deny, that there have been particular providences ; 
and yet that there ,is no foundation for the belief of any such 
providenees, and that it is absurd and profane to assert or 
believe them ;—that God is just, and that justice requires that 
rewards- and punishments be measured to particular cases, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, in proportion to the merit or 
demerit of every individual ; and yet, that God does not so 
measure out rewards or punishments; and that, if he did, he 
would subvert human affairs; that he concerns not himself with 
the affairs of men at all; or, if le does, that he regards only 
collective bodies of men, not individuals; that he punishes none, 
except through the magistrate; and that there will be no state 
of future rewards or punishments ;—that divines are deserving 
of censure for saying that God made man to be happy ; and 
yet he asserts that God made man to be happy here, and that 
the end of the human state is happiness ;—that the religion of 
nature is clear and obvious to all mankind; and yet, that it 
has been unknown to the greatest part of mankind ;—that 
we know material substance, and are assured of it; and yet, that 
we know nothing of either matter or spirit ;—that there is, 
undeniably, something in our constitution, beyond the known 
properties of matter; and yet, that the soul is material and 
mortal; and that to say the soul is immaterial, is the same 
thing asto say that two and two are five;—that self-love is 
the great law of our nature; and yet, that universal benevo- 
lence is the great law of our nature ;—that Christianity 15 ἃ re- 
publication of the religion of nature, and a benevolent system ; 
that its morals are pure; and that he is determined to seek 
for genuine Christianity with the simplicity of spirit with which 
Christ himself taught it in the gospel; and yet a great part 
of his works, particularly of his philosophical works, was 
written for no other end but to destroy Christianity. He 
also declares, that there is no conscience in man, except arti- 
ficially ;—that it is more natural to believe many gods than 
to believe one. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century flourished 
Davip Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant 
style, have secured for his writings an extensive circulation. 
He asserts that there is no perceptible connection between 
cause and effect ;—that the belief of such connection is merely 
a matter of custom ;—that experience can show us no such 
connection ;—that we cannot with any reason conclude that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again ;——that it is uncertain and useless to argue from the 
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course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause ;—that we can- 
not, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of an 
intelligent cause of all things;—that there is no reason to 
believe that the universe proceeded from a cause ;—that there 
are no solid arguments to prove the existence of a God ;—that 
experience can furnish no argument concerning matters of fact, 
is in this case useless, and can give rise to no inference or con- 
clusion; and that there is no relation between cause and effect ; 
and yet, that experience is our only guide in matters of fact, and 
the existence of objects;—-that it is universally allowed, that 
nothing exists without a cause ;—that every effect is so pre- 
cisely determined, that no other effect could, in such circum- 
stances, have possibly resulted from the operation of its cause 5 
-—that the relation of cause is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
pagation of our species, and the regulation of our conduct ;— 
that voluntary actions are necessary, and determined by a fixed 
connection between cause and effect ;—-that motives are causes 
operating necessarily on the will ;—that man is a mere machine 
(that is, an object operated on necessarily by external causes) ; 
—that there is no contingency (that is, nothing happening 
without a settled cause) in the universe; and that matter and 
motion may be regarded as the cause of thought, (that is, 
the soul is a material cause, and thought its effects) ;—that 
God discovers to us only faint traces of his character; and 
that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any 
perfection which is not discovered to the full in his works, 
(and of course, that it would be flattery or presumption to 
ascribe any perfection to God);—that it is unreasonable to 
believe God to be wise and good ;—that what we believe to be 
a perfection in God may be a defect (that is, holiness, justice, 
wisdom, goodness, mercy, and truth, may be defects in God) ; 
consequently, injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood, may be 
excellencies in his character ;—that no reward or punishment 
can be rationally expected, beyond what is already known by 
experience and cbservation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propagating these senti- 
ments in England, Voltaire, Diderot, D’ Alembert, Frederick IT. 
King of Prussia, and other distinguished writers, had con- 
federated for the avowed purpese of annihilating the Christian 
religion. Their writings ave too numerous to admit of extracts 5 
but it is in the posthumous works of the King of Prussia, that 
we see a faithful delineation of the real tenets and opinions of 
the most celebrated philosophers of the continent, of the founders 
and legislators of the great empire of infidelity, with the phi- 
losophic monarch himself at their head. Every secret of 
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their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and confidential 
correspondence with each other; and there we see that they 
were pretended deists, but real atheists ; that, although the 
name of a Supreme Being was sometimes mentioned, yet it was 
seldom mentioned but with ridicule and contempt; and that 
they never conceived him to be any thing more than the in- 
telligent principle that animates all nature, the source of life and 
motion, the sensorium of the universe; but in other respects 
totally unconnected with this earth and its inhabitants. ‘ In 
consequence of this doctrine these philosophers, of course, re- 
jected all idea of a providence and a moral governor of the 
world. ‘They ascribed every effect to fate or fortune, to ne- 
cessity or chance; they denied the existence of a soul dis- 
tinct from the body; they conceived man to be nothing more 
than an organised lump of matter, a mere machine, an in- 
genious piece of clock-work, which, when the wheels refuse 
to act, stands still, and loses all power and motion for ever. 
They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, no resurrection, 
no future existence, no future retribution; they considered 
death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction of our being; 
and they stigmatized all opinions different from these with the 
names of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, fanaticism, and 
idolatry '.” 

Such are the various, contradictory, and impious tenets 
promulgated by the most eminent champions of what is called 
deism *, (and which have been repeated in different ways by 
the opposers of revelation in our age), concerning religion, 
the worship of God, and the expectations of mankind respect- 
ing afuture state. We shall only add, that though the infidels 
of the present day profess to be the disciples of nature, and to 
receive her unerring instructions, yet they differ from each 
other with an almost endless variety. Having gradually receded 
from true Christianity to false,—some are unbelievers in the 
nature,—some in the providence,—and others even in the ex- 
istence of a God; but all of them are unanimous in rejecting the 
divine testimony, and in renouncing the God of the Bible. Let 
us now take a brief view, 

2. Of their precepts concerning morals. 

Lorp Herzerr declared that men are not hastily, or on 
small grounds to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily 


1 Bp. Porteus’s Charge in1794. (Tracts, pp. 266, 267.) 

2 Most of the preceding statements of the opposers of revelation, as well as of those 
which follow concerning morals, are selected from Dr. Leland’s View of the Deistical 
Writers, where their identical expressions are given, and their fallacies are exposed 
with great depth of argument and learning. 
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constitution ;—that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no 
more to be blamed than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, 
or the drowsiness produced by lethargy. 

Με. Hosses asserted, that the civil or municipal law is the 
only foundation of right and wrong;—that, where there 15 
no civil law, every man’s judgment is the only standard of 
right and wrong ;—that the sovereign 15 not bound by any obli- 
gation of truth or justice, and can do no wrong to his subjects ; 
—that every man has a right to all things, and may lawfully 
get them if he can! 

Lorp BotineprokE resolved all morality into self-love as 
its principle, and: taught that ambition, the lust of power, sen- 
suality, and avarice, may be lawfully gratified, if they can be 
safely gratified ;—that the sole foundation of modesty is vanity, 
or a wish to shew ourselves superior to mere animals; that 
man lives only in the present world, and is only a superior 
animal ;—that the chief end of man is to gratify the appetites 
and inclinations of the flesh;—that modesty is inspired by 
mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part of the law or re- 
ligion of nature. He also intimates that adultery is no viola- 
tion of the law of nature; and that there is no wrong, except 
in the highest lewdness. 

Mr. Hume (the immorality of whose principles is displayed 
in his Private Correspondence recently published '!) maintained 
that self-denial, self-mortification, and humility are ποῖ 
virtues, but are useless and mischievous ;—that they stupify the 
understanding, sour the temper, and harden the heart ;—that 
pride, self-valuation, ingenuity, eloquence, quickness of thought, 
easiness of expression, delicacy of taste, strength of body, 
and cleanliness, are virtues; and consequently, that to want 
honesty, to want understanding, and to want strength of 
body; are equally the subjects of moral disapprobation ;— 
that adultery must be practised, if men would obtain all the 
advantages of life;—that, if generally practised, it would in 
time cease to be scandalous; and that, if practised secretly 
and frequently, it would by degrees come to be thought no 
crime at all !!! 

Both Voltaire and Helvetius advocated the unlimited grati- 
fication of the sensual appetites, and the latter held that it is 
not agreeable to policy to regard gallantry (that is, unlawful 
intercourse with married women) as a vice in a moral sense 3 
and that, if men will call it a vice, it must be acknowledged 
that there are vices which are useful in certain ages and 


1 See the * Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished Persons.” 
4to, London, 1820. . 
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countries! In other words, that in those countries such vices 
are virtues +. Rousseau also had recourse to feelings as his 
standard of morality. ‘ 1 have only to consult myself,” said 
he, * concerning what Ido. All that I feel to be right, is 
right. Whatever I feel to be wrong, is wrong. All the 
morality of our actions lies in the judgment we oursglves form 
of them 3.) And just before the French revolution broke 
out, it is a known fact that the idea of moral obligation was 
exploded among the infidel clubs that existed in every part 
of France. 

Such is the morality tanght by some of those who in the 
last century claimed to be received as the masters of reason. 
It were no difficult task to add to their precepts many similar 
ones from the opponents of revelation in our own times; 
but as they only re-assert the atheistical and immoral tenets 
of their predecessors with increased malignity and grossness, 
we shall spare the reader the pain of perusing passages that 
cannot but shock the mind of every one who cherishes 
the least regard for decency or social order. Let us advert, 
however, for a moment, to the effects produced by these prin- 
ciples on an enézre people, and also on zndzviduals. 

The only instance in which the avowed rejectors of revela- 
tion have possessed the supreme power and government of a 
country, and have attempted to dispose of human happiness 
according to their own doctrines and wishes, is that of France 
during the greater part of the revolution, which, it is now 
well known, was effected by the abettors of infidelity. The 
great majority of the nation had become infidels. ‘The name 
and profession of Christianity was renounced by the legislature. 
Death was declared by an act of the republican government 
to be an eternal sleep. Public worship was abolished. The 
churches were converted into ‘ temples of reason,’ in which 
atheistical and licentious homilies were substituted for the pro- 
scribed service; and an absurd and ludicrous imitation of the 
pagan mythology was exhibited under the title of the “ religion 
of reason.’ In the principal church of every town a tutelary 
goddess was installed with a ceremony equally pedantic, frivolous, 
and profane; and the females, selected to personify this new 
divinity, were mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations 
of the attendant municipal officers, and of the multitudes, whom 
fear, or force, or motives of gain, had collected together on the 
occasion. Contempt for religion or decency became the test 
of attachment to the government; and the gross infraction of 
any moral or social duty was deemed a proof οἵ civism, and a 


1 Helvetius De l’Esprit., tom. i. disc. 2. ch. 15. p. 176. et seg. 
2 Emilius, tom. 1. pp. 166—168. 
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victory over prejudice. Al] distinctions of right and wrong 
were confounded. The grossest debauchery triumphed. ‘ Then 
proscription followed upon proscription; tragedy followed after 
tragedy, in almost breathless succession, on the theatre of 
France ; almost the whole nation was converted into a horde 
of assassins. Democracy and atheism, hand in hand, desolated 
the country, and converted it into one vast field of rapine and 
of blood.’ The moral and social ties were unloosed, or rather 
torn asunder. For aman to accuse his own father was declared 
to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; and to 
neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be punished with 
death. Accordingly, women denounced their husbands, and 
mothers their sons, as bad citizens and traitors. "While many 
women,—not of the dress of the common people nor of in- 
famous reputation, but respectable in character and appear- 
ance,—seized with savage ferocity between their teeth the 
mangled limbs of their murdered countrymen. France 
during this period was a theatre of crimes, which, after all pre- 
ceding perpetrations, have excited in the mind of every spec- 
tator amazement and horror. The miseries, suffered by 
that single nation, have changed all the histories of the 
preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and have 
been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, with- 
out a number, and without a name. The kingdom ap- 
peared to be changed into one great prison; the inhabitants 
converted into felons; and the common doom of man com- 
muted for the violence of the sword and the bayonet, the 
sucking boat and the guillotine. To contemplative men it 
seemed, for a season, as if the knell of the whole nation was 
tolled, and the world summoned to its execution and its 
funeral. Within the short time of ten years, not less than 
three millions of human beings are supposed to have perished, 
in that single country, by the influence of atheism. Were the 
world to adopt and be governed by the doctrines of revolutionary 
France, what crimes would not mankind perpetrate? What 
agonies would they not suffer?‘ Yet republican France is 
held up in the present day as an example worthy to be followed 
in this country ! 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we 
may remark that the effects which it produces are perfectly in 
unison with the principles which its advocates have maintained. 
In order to accomplish their designs, there is no baseness 


1 The details, on which the above representation is founded, may be seen at length 
in the Abbé Barruel’s Memoirs of Jacobinism; Gifford’s Residence in France, during 
the years 1792—1795, vol. ii. and Adolphus’s History of France, vol. ii. 
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in hypocrisy to which they have not submitted. Almost all 
of them have worn a mask of friendship, that they might 
stab Christianity to the heart;—~ they have professed a re~ 
verence for it, while they were aiming to destroy it. Lord 
Herbert, iionbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, T sell Chubb, 
and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile hyprocrisy of 
lying, while they were employed in no other design than to 
ἄξει oy it. Collins, though he had no belief in Christianity, yet 
qualified himself for civiloffice by partaking of the Lord’s Supper; 
and Shaftesbury and others were guilty of thesamebase hypocrisy. 
Ὁ Such faithless professions, such gross violations of truth, in . 
Christians, would have been proclaimed to the universe by 
these very writers as infamous desertions of principle and de- 
cency. Is it less infamous in themselves? All hypocrisy is 
detestable; but none is so detestable as that which is coolly 
written, with full premeditation, by a man of talents, as- 
suming the character of a moral and religious instructor, a 
minister, a prophet, of the truth of the infinite God. Truth is 
a virtue perfectly defined, mathematically clear, and completely 
understood by all men of common sense. ‘There can be no 
haltings between uttering truth and falsehood, no doubts, no 
mistakes : ; as between piety and enthusiasm, frugality and par- 
simony, generosity and profusion. ‘Transgression, therefore, 
15 always ὁ a known, definitive, deliberate villany. In thesudden 
moment of strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, 
in the flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, the best 
man may, perhaps, be surprised into any sin; but he, who 
can coolly, of steady design, and with no unusual impulse, 
utter falsehood, and vent hypocrisy, is not far from finished 
depravity. 

‘¢ The morals of Rochester and Wharton need 10 comment. 
Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited his sister- 
in-law to marry him, and, being refused, shot himself. ‘Tindal 
was originally a protestant, then turned papist, then protestant 
again, merely to suit the times, and was at the same time in- 
famous for vice in general, and the total want of principle. He 
is said to have died with this prayer in his mouth: ‘ If there 
is a God, I desire that he may have mercy on me.” Hobbes 
wrote his Leviathan to serve the cause of Charles I., but find- 
ing him fail of success, he turned it to the defence of Cromwell 
and made a merit of this fact to the usurper; as Hobbes him- 
self unblushingly declared to Lord Clarendon. Morgan had 
no regard to truth; as is evident from his numerous falsifica- 
tions of Scripture, as well as from the vile hypocrisy of pro- 
fessing himself a Christian in those very writings in which he 
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labours to destroy Christianity. Voltaire, in aletter now re- 
maining, requested his friend D’Alembert.to tell for him a 
direet and palpable lie, by denying that he was the author of 
the Philosophieal Dictionary. D?’Alembert in his answer in-. 
formed him, that he had told the lie. Voltaire has indeed 
expressed his own moral character perfectly in the following. 
words: “* Monsieur Abbé, I must be read, no matter whether 
Iam believed or not.” He also solemnly professed to be- 
lieve the catholic religion, although at the same time he doubted 
the existence of a God!: and at the very moment in which he 
was plotting the destruction of Christianity, and introducing 
the awful watch-word of his party, Licrasez ?Infame *,—at 
that very moment, with bended knee and uplifted eye, he 
adored the eross of Christ, and received the host in the commu- 
nion of the chureh of Rome. This man was also a shameless 
adulterer, who, with his abandoned mistress, violated the confi- 
dence of his visitors, by opening their letters °; and his total 
want of all principle, moral or religious,—his impudent audacity, 
—his filthy sensuality,—his persecuting envy,—his base adula- 
tion, — his nnwearied treachery,— his tyranny,—his cruelty, — 
his profligacy, and his hypocrisy, will render him for ever 
the scorn, as his unbounded powers will the wonder, of 
mankind. 

The dishonesty, perjury, and gross profligacy of Rousseau; who 
alternately professed and abjured the Roman catholic and Pro- 
testant religion, without believing either, and who died in the 
very act of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Creator,—as 
well as of Paine and other advocates of infidelity,—are too no- 
torious to render it necessary to pollute these pages with the 
detail of them. 

VII. Sinee then the history and actual condition of mankind, 
in all ages, concur to shewsthat a divine revelation is not only 
possible and probable, but also absolutely necessary to reeover 
them out of their universal corruption and degeneracy, and to 
make known tothem the proper object of their belief and wor- 
ship, as well as their present duties and future expectations ; it 
remains that we consider in what way such revelation would be 
communieated to the world. 

There appear to be only.two methods by which an extraor- 
dinary discovery of the will of God may be made to man; viz. 
either an immediate revelation, by inspiration or otherwise, to 


1 Dwight on Infidelity, pp. 47, 48. 

2 Crush the Wretch {/—meaning Jesus Christ. 

3 See the publication intitled Vie Privée de Voltaire et de Madame du Chatelet , 
8vo. Paris, 1820.. 
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each individual separately, or else a commission, accompanied 
with indisputable credentials, bestowed on some to convince 
others that they came from God in order to instruct them in 
those things which he has revealed. 

But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty should im- 
mediately inspire, or make a direct revelation to, every particu- 
lar person in the world: for either he must so powerfully 
influence the minds and affections of men, as to take away their 
choice and freedom of acting (which would be to offer violence 
to human nature); or else men would, for the most part, have 
coutinued in their evil courses and practices, and have denied 
God in their lives, though their understandings were ever so 
clearly and fully convinced of his will and commandments, as 
well as of his eternal power and godhead. But even if God 
were willing to vouchsafe some immediate revelation of himself 
to vicious and immoral persons, how can we be assured that 
they would be converted? Would they not rather find out 
some pretence to persuade themselves, that it was no real reve- 
lation, but the effect of natural agents, or of melancholy and a 
disturbed imagination? They might perhaps be terrified for the 
present; but there is every reason to apprehend, from the known 
infirmity and depravity of mankind, that such persons would 
soon stifle their terrors with their accustomed arguments for 
atheism and infidelity. 

Independently, however, of the inefficacy of immediate reve- 
lation to every man in particular, the supposing it to be thus 
made, would fill the world with continual impostures and delu- 
sions: for, if every one had a revelation to himself, every one 
might pretend to others what he pleased; and one man might 
be deluded by the pretence of a revelation made to another, 
against an express revelation made to himself. And this, we 
may conclude, would often happens from what we experience 
every day: for, ifmen can be perverted by the arts and insinu- 
ations of others, against their own reason and judgment, they 
might as well be prevailed upon to act against a revelation made 
to them; though revelations should be things as common and 
familiar among men as reason itself is. Immediate revelations, 
therefore, to every particular individual, would have been need- 
less and superfluous; they would have been unsuitable to the 
majesty and honour of God; they would have been ineffectual 
to the ends for which they were designed; and would have af- 
forded occasion for many more pretences to impostures than 
there are now in the world. 

The only other way by which the divine will can be revealed 
to mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to have actually 
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been employed; viz. the qualifying of certain persons to declare 
that will to others, by infallible signs. and evidences that they 
are authorised and commissioned by God. What those evi- 
clences are, will be discussed in a subsequent page. It is how- 
ever but reasonable to suppose, that divine revelations should 
be committed to writing, in order that they might be preserved 
for the benefit of mankind, and delivered down, genuine and 
uncorrupted, to posterity. In fact, oral tradition is so uncertain 
and so insecure a guide, that if a revelation claiming to be divine 
be not transmitted by writing, it cannot possibly be preserved 
In its purity, or serve mankind as a certain rule of faith and of 
life. : 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe, that writing is 
a more secure method of conveyance than tradition, being neither 
so hable to involuntary mistakes, through weakness of memory 
or understanding, nor so subject to voluntary falsifications, sup- 
pressions, or additions, cither out of malice or design. “ It is 
also a method of conveyance more natural and human. It is 
nothing extraordinary for a book to be transmitted pure and 
entire from generation to generation; but a traditionary doctrine, 
especially if it be of any considerable length, cannot really be 
preserved without a miracle, without the occasional interposition 
of Almighty God to renew the memory of it at particular inter- 
vals, or his continual assistance and inspiration to keep it always 
alive and vigorous. Itis likewise a method of conveyance more 
complete and uniform, presenting itself to all at once, and to all 
alike, to be compared together ; whereas a traditionary doctrine 
must be communicated by little and little, and without doubt 
communicated differently at different times by different persons. 
It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general and dif- 
fusive. A man’s writings reach further than his words; and 
surely we need not observe, that it is the practice of mankind, 
whenever they would publish any thing, to have it written or 
printed in a book .”’! 

Further, experience shows that writing is a method of con- 
veyance more lasting than tradition. It is an old and trite ob- 
servation, that a word heard perishes, but a letter written re- 
mains ἢ. Jesus Christ is said to have performed many other 
miracles, and to have done many other memorable things, besides 
those which have been committed to writing®; but, observe, 
how much more faithful record is than mere report; the few, 


.---.- -- 


1 Bp. Newton’s Works, νοὶ. iv. dissert. 9, pp, 19—23. 8vo edit. The same line 
of argument, and nearly in similar terms, is stated and illustrated by Archbishop 'Tillot- 
son, Works, vol. vi. pp. 235. et scg. 8vo, London, 1820. 

2 Vox audita perit, littera scripta manet. 5 John, xx. 50. xxi. 25, 
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comparatively speaking, which were written, are preserved and 
credited, while the many, which were not recorded in writing, 
have long since been utterly lost and forgotten. ‘ Every thing, 
of arly consequence, we desire to have in writing. By this, laws 
are promulgated ; by this, arts and sciences are propagated ; 
by this, titles and estates are secured. And what do we 
know of antient history, but the little that cometh down to 
us in books and writings? ‘Tradition passeth away like 
the morning cloud; but books may live as long as the sun and 
moon endureth .” ! 

To the preceding arguments for the usefulness and expediency 
of written revelation, arising from the uncertainty of oral tradi- 
tion and the greater security and advantages of writing, we may 
add, that it is certainly more fair and open, more free from 
suspicion of any fraud or contrivance, to havea religion preserved 
in writing, there to be read and examined by all, than to have it 
left only with a few, to be by them communicated in discourse to 
others ; as no two persons express the same thing exactly in the 
same manner, nor even the same person at different times. 
The heathen philosophers had their eroteric and esoteric doc- 
trines, as they distinguished them; that is, some which they 
generally delivered, and others which they communicated only 
to a few select auditors : but the first propagators of Christianity, 
knowing no such distinctions, delivered the whole doctrine 
which they professed to have received from God. The heathen 
priests had their mysteries, which were to be concealed from 
the profane vulgar, but Christianity can never be made toopublic. 

Most other religions also are committed to writing for the 
use of their particular professors; and it would be a prejudice 
to the Christian religion if it did not enjoy the same advan- 
tage. “ The Jews had what they called an oral law, as well 
as a written one; and the one as well as the other they 
asserted to have been given by God on Mount Sinai,—the 
oral to serve as ἃ comment or explanation of the written law- 
But, in process of time, these traditions multiplied so fast, 
that the Jews found it necessary to keep their traditions no 
longer as traditions, but committed them to writing ; and they 
are now preserved in the books called the Talmuds. So 
fallible is tradition, somuch more secure 15 writing, even in 
the opinion of the greatest traditionists; and if the doctrines of 
religion must, one time or other, be written, it is better surely 
to have them written by inspired authors at first, than by 
others afterwards.” 


1 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. iv. p. 24. 
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Further, the importance of the matter, the variety of the 
subjects, and the design of the institutions, contained in those 
books, which Jews and Christians account to be sacred, are 
additional reasons why they should be committed to writ- 
ing. ‘ The matter is of no less importance than the whole 
will of God and the salvation of mankind, our duty here and 
our happiness hereafter; and if any thing deserves to be written, 
do not these things [deserve to be recorded] in the miost lasting 
characters? The subjects likewise are very various; histories 
of times past, and prophecies of things to come, orations and 
epistles, sublime points of faith, and plain rules of practice, 
hymns and prayers and thanksgivings, all too excellent to be 
forgotten, but too many all to be remembered. ‘The Law was 
for a single nation; but the Gospel is for the whole world. 
For a single nation it was requisite that their laws should be 
written, or to what can they appeal, and by what can they 
regulate their practice? And if it was necessary for the Law to 
be written, it was certainly much more necessary for the 
Gospel, which was designed to be both of perpetual and 
universal obligation, a religion for all ages and for all 
nations.” 


The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved, and 
the probability that such a revelation would be given to man- 
kind having been shewn, it remains that we examine the pre- 
tensions of the Old and New Testaments to be that revelation. 
Among the numerous attacks which have been made on the 
truth of Christianity, one of the most formidable is that which 
is directed against the authenticity of the Scriptures. It has 
been asserted, that we derive a set of rules and opinions from 
a series of books, which were not written by the authors to 
whom we ascribe them; and that the volume to which we give 
the title of divine, and which is the basis of our faith and 
manners, is a forgery of later ages. It is therefore of import- 
ance to ascertain, first, the genuineness, authenticity, and incor- 
ruptness of the several books contained in the Bible, considered 
simply as compositions; the credibility of their respective 
authors will next be investigated; and their claims to be re- 
ceived as divinely inspired, will then be examined. In dis- 
cussing these momentous topics, it would perhaps be the 
shorter way, to prove first the genuineness, authenticity, in- 
corruptness, and inspiration of the New Testament: for, if its 
claims to be received as a divinely inspired book be admitted, 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspira- 
tion, &c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of the 
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New Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample 
quotations from it. As however the modern impugners of 
revelation have directed their arguments chiefly against the 
Old Testament, in order that, by impeaching its credibility, 
they may with greater probability of success undermine and 
invalidate the dispensation revealed in the New Testament, 
we shall commence with the Old Testament; because if that 
be true, (the dispensation it contains being introductory to 
that contained in the New Testament), the latter, being founded 
on and perfective of the former, must of necessity be true also. 
By adopting this arrangement, it is possible that some few 
arguments may be repeated ; but the importance of the subjects 
discussed will (it is hoped) be deemed a satisfactory apology 
for such unavoidable repetitions. ' 


1 Besides the authorities above cited, the author has been largely indebted for the 
materials of this chapter to the Collection of Boyle Lectures in 3 vols. folio, (London, 
1739) ; particularly to the Lectures of Bishops Williams and Leng, and of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke; to Dr. Leland’s ‘ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation 
shewn from the State of Religion in the Antient Heathen World,” 3d edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo. (Glasgow and London 1819); and to the same author’s masterly ‘* View 
of the Deistical Writers.” ‘The reader, who may not be able to consult these valuable 
works, will find a well-written ‘ Comparative View of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ 
in the second volume of ‘* Christian Essays,’ by the Rev. 5. C. Wilks, 8vo. 
Lond. 1817. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


I. Great importance of the question, whether the books contained in the 
Old Testament are- genuine or spurious. — Genuineness and authen- 
ticity defined. —II. External proofs of the genuineness of the Old 
Testament. — Historical testimony, and the character of the Jews. — 
III. Internal evidence.—1. Language, style, and manner of writing. 
—2. Circumstantiality of the narratives contained in the Old Testa- 
ment.—IV. Proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch in particular.— 1. From the language in which it is written. 
— 2. From the nature of the Mosaic law.—3. From the united 
historical testimony of Jews and Gentiles. —4. From the contents of 
the Pentateuch.—V. Objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch 
considered and refuted. 


I. Ir the books, contained in the Old Testament, were not 
written by those authors to whom they are ascribed, or about 
that time to which they are assigned, but were written by 
authors who lived at a much later period, —that is, if they were 
supposititious Or spurious, the history which is related in them 
would by no means be worthy of the great credit that is given 
to it; the design, which prevades these books, would have 
been an imposition upon a later age, and the accomplishment 
of that design in the New Testament would be altogether an 
extraordinary and singular occurrence; the miracles, therein 
recorded to have been antiently performed, would have been 
the invention of a later age, or natural events would have been 
metamorphosed into miracles; the prophecies, asserted to be 
contained in those books, would have been invented after the 
historical facts which are narrated in them; and, lastly, Jesus 
Christ and his apostles would have appr oved and recommended 
the works of impostors. Hence it is evident of what great im- 
portance the question is, whether these books are  cenuine, 
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that is, whether they were written by the persons whose names 
they bear, and (especially if the author be unknown) about that 

time which is assigned to them, or at which they profess to have 
been written; and also, whether they are authentic, that is, 

whether they relate matters of fact as they really happened, and 
in consequence possess authority. Kor, a book may be genuine 
that is not authentic; a book may be authentic that is not 
genuine; and many are both genuine and authentic, which are 
not inspired. The first epistle of Clement Bishop of Rome, 
and the epistle of Barnabas, are genuine, having been written 
by the authors whose names they bear; but they possess no 
authority on which we can found any doctrines. “ The history 
of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, being indeed written by 
Richardson, the author, whose name it bears ; but it is not 
authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious writer’s inven- 
tion in the production of fictions. Again, the Account of Lord 
Anson’s Voyages is an authentic book, the information being” 
supplied by Lord Anson himself to The author; but it is not 
genuine, for the real author was Benjamin Robins, the mathe- 
matician, and not Walters, whose name is appended. to it. 

Hayley’s Memoirs of the Life of Cowper are both genuine and 
authentic; they were written by Mr. Hayley, and the informa- 
tion they contain was deduced from the best authority.” But 
the poems, which bear the name of Rowley, are neither ge- 
nuine nor authentic, not having been written by him, nor by 
any one who lived in the fifteenth century, but being wholly the 
productions of the unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived three 
hundred years afterwards. 

In what age and by what author any book is written is a 
question of fact, that can only be answered by historical testi- 
monies. ‘These historical testimonies are, 1. Unexceptionable 
witnesses, who possessed both the means of knowing and who 
were also willing to communicate the truth; and, 2. Certain 
marks which may ’ be discerned in the subject-matter, diction, 
genius, and style of the books, and which show that they were 
written by the authors to whom they are ascribed, or about the 
age to which they are referred. ‘The former are termed ez- 
oor arguments, and the latter, znternal; and as these two 
species of testimony are universally admitted to be sufficient for 
proving the genuineness of the writings of ᾿ς Plu- 
tarch, or Livy, or of any other antient profane authors, no 


1 Dr.O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Religion, vol. 7. 
p. 84. 2d edit. 
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further testimony ought to be required for the solution of our 
question. 

11. Zexternal proofs of the genuineness of the Old Testament. 

1. As those who were cceval with any Hebrew writer, and 
transeribed any book which they received from his hands, and 
also delivered the same to others to be transcribed, knew by 
whom and at what time such book was written; and as these, 
having a certain knowledge of the author and of the age in 
which he lived, delivered such book to their immediate de- 
scendants, and these again to their posterity, and so from one 
generation to another through all succeeding ages,—all these 
persons jointly testify that such book is the genuine production 
of the author those name it bears, and of the age in which 
he lived. 

2. The beoks, thus transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, (especially in that very remote age when the first books 
of the Old Testament were written), could not but remain, 
both mere easily, as well as more certainly, uncorrupted, and 
be propagated with fidelity, because at that time there were 
but few books, and also because the tradition relative to their 
origin was most easily recollected. And as this tradition 
(which was not communicated in the schools to their pupils by 
learned mien, whose various conjectures sometimes obscure 
truth, but in private houses by fathers to their children 1) was 
approved, many of the authors therefore did not subscribe to 
their works, either their names, or the age in which they 
lived ; but, where any of them did annex their names to their 
writings, nothing further was requisite than faithfully to 
transcribe such notification,—a task which could be performed 
with the utmost facility. 

3. In fact there was no motive to induce the Hebrews to 
corrupt this very simple tradition: on the contrary, as these 
books were iield in the highest reverence and estimation by 
much the greater part of that people, they had the most 
powerful motives for transmitting the origin of these documents 
truly to their posterity. If, indeed, the Hebrew nation had 
been disposed to betray the trust confided to them, a motive 
would not. have been wanting to them for propagating false- 
hoods respecting their books, because these contain such re- 
peated,—we may almost add—such incessant, reproofs and 
censures of them, as an unteachable, inflexible, and headstrong 
people, as place their character in an unfavourable point of 
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' Compare Deut. xxxh. 7, 8. and Psal. Ixxvili. 5-7. 
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view. But, notwithstanding, if that people testify that these 
books are genuine, they are witnesses against themselves, and 
their testimony consequently becomes unexceptionable. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the 
character of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not 
forged the Old Testament. Were a person brought before 
a court of justice on a suspicion of forgery, and yet no 
presumptive or positive evidence of his guilt could be pro- 
duced, it would be allowed by all that he ought to be ac- 
quitted. But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with the 
character of the accused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 
general principles and conduct; or, if we were assured that he 
considered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, it 
would require very strong testimony to establish his guilt. 
This case corresponds exactly with the situation of the Jews. 
Ifa Jew had forged any book of the Old Testament, he must 
have been impelled to so bold and dangerous an enterprise by 
some very powerful motive. It could not be national pride, for 
there is scarcely one of these books which does not severely cen- 
sure the national manners. It could not be the love of fame, for 
that passion would have taught him to flatter and extol the 
national character; and the punishment, if detected, would 
have been infamy and death. The love of wealth could not 
produce such a forgery, for no wealth was to be gained 
by it.! 

sie The true knowledge of the origin of these books could 
not be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular tribe among 
the Hebrews was set apart from the rest, and consecrated, 
among other things, for the express purpose of watching over 
the preservation of these historical documents: and further, 
there were never wanting men, belonging to the other tribes, 
both at that time and also during the Babylonian captivity,— 
(for instance, those who in more auitient times were the governors 
of the Hebrew republic, and were called, first, judges, and after- 
wards prophets,)—by whom these books were held in the 
highest reverence, because they were themselves descended 
from that very age and from these very authors. Although 
the names of some of these authors, and also the age in which 
they lived, are lost in oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their 
ignorance, such confession is an evidence that they would not 
have testified it, if they had not received it as certain from 
their ancestors. In the meantime, the age at least of these 


1 Ency. Brit. vol. xvii, p. 107. art. Scripture, Sd edit. 
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anonymous books has not so entirely been neglected, but that 
we have the clearest evidence that none of them was written 
later than the fifth century before the Christian zera. 

5. The Old Testament, according to our Bibles, comprises 
thirty-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch or five books of Moses, 
called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 & 2 Samuel, 1 & 2 Kings, 
1 & 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, the prophecies 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, Zephaniah, Hageai, Zechariah, and Malachi. But, 
among the antient Jews, they formed only twenty-two books |, 
according to the letters of their alphabet, which were twenty- 
two in number; reckoning Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, Jeremiah and his Lamentations, and the twelve minor 
prophets, (so called from the comparative brevity of their 
compositions), respectively as one book. It is not necessary 
here to enter into a minute inquiry concerning the authors of 
these books*: but we may state generally, that the Pentateuch 
consists of the writings of Moses, collected by Samuel, with a 
very few additions; that the books of Joshua and Judges, 
together with that of Ruth and the first part of the book of 
Samuel, were collected by the same prophet; that the latter 
part of the first book of Samuel, and the whole of the second 
book, were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, 
probably Nathan and Gad; that the books of Kings and 
Chronicles are extracts from the records of succeeding prophets 
concerning their own times, and also from the public genea- 
logical tables made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah are collections of similar records, some written by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors; that the book 
of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, who lived in or 
near the times of the transactions therein recorded, most pro- 
bably by Ezra, though some think Mordecai to have been its 
author ; the book of Job, by a Jew, most probably Moses; the 
Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other pious persons; the books 
of Proverbs, the Canticles and Ecclesiastes, by Solomon; and 
the prophetical books, by the prophets whose names they 
bear. 


1 Josephus, contr. Apion. lib. i. ὃ 8. Origen’s Philocalia, cited in Eusebius’s Hist. 
Eccl tbs vi. ¢, 25, 


® This subject is discussed znfra, Vol. IV. in the critical prefaces to each book. 
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Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the authen- 
ticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the Jews were a 
more antient people than the Greeks or Romans, and were for 
many ages totally unconnected with them, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we should derive much evidence from the historians 
of those nations: it is to the Jews principally that we must look 
for information. The uniform belief, indeed, of all Christians, 
from the very commencement of Christianity to the present time, 
has considered the books above enumerated to have constituted 
the whole of the Old Testament: and the catalogues of them, 
whieh were formed by the author of the synopsis attributed to 
Athanasius '; by Epiphanius?, and Jerome’, (towards thie 
close of the fourth century), by Origen? (in the middle of the 
third century), and Melito Bishop of Sardis * (towards the close 
of the second century), all agree with the above enumeration. 
To these we may add the testimonies of the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century, and that of 
the Peschito or old Syriac version, executed very early in the 
second, if not at the close of the first century of the Christian 
sera. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not to enter into 
any minute details concerning the several Targums or Chaldee 
paraphrases © on various parts of the Old ‘Testament, which 
were compiled between the third and ninth centuries of the 
Christian era, nor the Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds or 
Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions of the Jews :— 
Philo, an Egyptian Jew7 (who lived in the frst century of the 
Christian sera) ascribed eanenical authority to no other books 
than those which are contained in the Hebrew Bible, and 
which alone were acknowledged by the Jews of Palestine. 


1 Athanasii Opera, tom. ii. pp. 126—204. Dr. Lardner has given the most material 
extracts from this synopsis, respecting the canon of Scripture. Works, 8vo. vol. iv. 
pp- 290, 291; 4to. vol. n. p. 404. 

Heres. xxix. Op. tom.i. Ὁ. 122, e¢ seq. 

In his Prologus Guleutus and Epist. ad Paulinum. 

Op. tom. ii. p. 529, and in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib.vi. c. 25. 
Apud Eusebium Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 26. 

6 The Targums here alluded to are those called the Jerusalem Targum, and the 
Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, on the Pentateuch; that on the Cetubim, or Holy 
Writings (comprising the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chro- 
nicles, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lanrentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), the Targum 
on the Megilloth (comprising the five last mentioned books), three on the book of 
Esther, and one on the books of Chronicles. See an account of these Targums, infra 
Vol. Hl. Part I, Chap. V. Sect. I. 

7 De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. The passage of Philo here referred to, and also the other 
testimonies above cited, are given at full length (with some additional evidences from 
Christian writers) by Schmidius, in his elaborate Historia Antiqua et Vindicatio Cangnis 
Sacri Veteris et Novi Testamenti, pp. 129—189, 8vo. Lipsiz, 1775. ᾿ 
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We now proceed to a testimony which is more important 
than any of the preceding; the testimony of Josephus, who 
was himself a Jewish priest, and also contemporary with the 
apostles 1. Following the enumeration above accounted for, 
he says, in his treatise against Apion 3, ““ We have not thou- 
sands of books, discordant, and contradicting each other: but 
we have only éwenty-two, which comprehend the history of all 
former ages, and are justly regarded as divine. Five of them 
proceed from Moses; they include as well the Jaws, as an ac- 
count of the creation of man, extending to the time of his 
(Moses’s) death. ‘This period comprehends nearly three thou- 
sand years. From the death of Moses to that of Artaxcrxes, 
who was king of Persia after Xerxes, the prophets, who suc- 
ceeded Moses, committed to writing, in thirteen books, what 
was done in their days. The remaining four books contain 
hymns to God (the Psalms) and instructions of life for man.” 

The threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephus, was 
expressly recognised before his time by Jesus Christ*, as well 
as by the subsequent writers of the New Testament. We have 
therefore sufficient evidence that the Old Testament existed at 
that time; and if it be only allowed that Jesus Christ was a 
person of a virtuous and irreproachable character, it must be 
acknowledged that we draw a fair conclusion, when we assert 
that the Scriptures were not-corrupted in his time: for, when 
he accused the Pharisees of making the law of no effect by their 
traditions, and when he enjoined his hearers to search the 
Scriptures, he could not have failed to mention the corruptions 
or forgeries of Scripture, if any had existed in that age. 
About fifty years before the time of Christ were written the 
Targums of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and of Jonathan Ben- 
Uzziel on the Prophets (according to the Jewish classification of 
the books of the Old Testament); which are evidence of the 
genuineness of those books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genuine- 
ness of the Old Testament, in the fac¢ that its canon was fixed 


t Of these Talmuds, as well as of the writings and character of Josephus, a particular 
account will be found infra, Vol. IJ. Part I. Chap. VIF. ‘ Josephus was boru about the 
year 357 of the Christian zra; and therefore, though much younger than the apostles, 
must still have been contemporary with many of them, especially with St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St.John.” Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of England and Rome, 
p- 107. 

2 Lib.i. § 8. tom. ii. p. 441. ed. Havercamp. 

δ. Among very many passages that might be acduced, see Matt. xi. 13. and xxii. 40. 
Luke xvi. 16. xx. 42, xxiv. 25. 44. Acts i. 20. iii. 22. vil. 55 -- 57. xxvi. 22. and 
xxvill. 25. Rom. x. 5 2 Cer.iii. 7—15. 2 Yim. iii. 14-—-17. Heb. γι, 14 and x, 98. 
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some centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus the son 
of Sirach, author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes evident 
references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
and mentions these prophets by name: he speaks also of the 
twelve minor prophets. It likewise appears from the prologue 
to that book, that the law and the prophets, and other antient 
books, were extant at the same period. ‘The book of Keclesi- 
asticus, according to the best chronologers, was written in the 
Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a.m. 3772, that is, two hundred 
and thirty-two years before the Christian era, and was trans- 
lated by the grandson of Jesus into Greek, for the use of the 
Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added by the translator, 
but this circumstance does not diminish the evidence for the 
antiquity of the Old Testament: for he informs us, that the 
Law and the Prophets, and the other books of their fathers, 
were studied by his grandfather; a sufficient proof that they 
were extant in his time. 

Fifty years, indeed, before the age of the author of Ecclesi- 
asticns, or Zo lundred and cighty- L200 years before the Christian 
zera; the Greek version of the Old Testament, usually called 
the Septuagint, was executed at Alexandria, the books of which 
are the same as in our Bibles; whence it is evident that we 
still have those identical books, which the most antient Jews 
attested to be genuine,—a benefit this which has not happened 
to any antient profane books whatever. Indeed, as no authentic 
books of a more antient date, except those of the Old Testament, 
‘re extant, it is impossible to ascend higher in seareh of testi- 
mony. ‘The evidence, indeed, which we have adduced, Is not 
merely that of the more ΘΉΣΕΙ n Jews. It is also that of the 
most antient, as is manifest from this circumstance, that the 
later of these books always recognise others as known’ to be 
more antient, and almost every where cite them by name: 
whence it is evident that those antient authors long since re- 
ceived testimony from their ancestors, that those more antient 
books were the genuine works of the authors whose names 
they bear. 

111. Strong—we may add indisputable—as this external 
evidence of the genuineness of the Old ‘Testament unques- 
tionably is, the internal evidence, arising from the considera-~ 
tion of the language, style, manner of writeng, and also from 
the circumstantiality of the narratives, contained in the Books of 
the Old Testament, is an equally decisive and incontestable 
argument for their genuineness, and also to shew that they were 
not and could not be invented by one impostor, or by several 
contemporary impostors, or by several successive impostors. 
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‘ 1. The language, style, and manner of writing, used in the 
boeks of the Old Testament, are internal arguments of their 
genuineness ; and prove not ouly that they must have been written 
by different persons, but also enable us with precision to ascertain 
atime at or before which they must have been composed. } 

The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was 
written, being the language of an antient people that had little 
intercourse with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also 
spoke a language which had great affinity with their own, would 
not change so rapidly as modern languages have done, since 
nations have been variously intermingled, and since arts, sciences, 
and commerce have been so greatly extended. Yet, since no 
language continues stationary, there must necessarily be some 
changes in the period of time® that elapsed between Moses 
and Malachi’. If therefore, on comparing, the different parts 
of the Hebrew Bible, the character and style of the language 
are found to differ (which critical Hebrew scholars have proved 
to be the case), we have strong internal criteria that the dif- 
ferent books of the Old Testament were composed at different 
and distant periods; and consequently a considerable argument 
may thence be deduced in favour of their genuineness. Further, 
the books of the Old ‘Testament have too considerable a diversity 
of style to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must 
have been on account of the language), or of any set of con- 
temporary Jews. If, therefore, they be all forgeries, there 
must have been a succession of impostors in different ages, who 
have concurred to impose upon posterity, which is inconceivable. 
To suppose part to be forged, and part to be genuine, is very 
harsh; neither would this supposition, if admitted, be satis- 
factory. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
language soon after the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
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difficult or impossible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
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1 For this view of the internal evidence of the genuineness of the Old Testament, 
the author is chiefly indebted to the observations of the profound and ingenious philosopher 
David Hartley (on Man, vol.ii. pp. 97—104.), and of the learned and accurate pro- 
fessor Jahn (Introductio in Libros Sacros Veteris Federis, pp. 18—28.) 

2 he departure of the Israelites from Egypt, under the direction of Moses, took 
place in the year of the world 2515, or before Christ, 1491. Malachi delivered his 
predictions under Nehemiah’s second government of Judea, between the years 456 and 
490 before the Christian ara. The interval of time, therefore, that elapsed between 
them is between 1071 and 1055 years; or, if we reckon from the death of Moses 
(A.M. 2555) B.C. 1451, it is from 1015 to 1051 years. 

3 An account of the various changes in the Hebrew language is given, znfra, Vol. II. 
Part I. Chap. I, Sect. [, 
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come a dead language. For it is a fact, that there was no 
grammar composed for the Hebrew till many ages after; and, 
as it is difficult to write in a dead language, with exactness, 
even by the aid of a grammar, so it seems impossible without it. 
All the books of the Old Testament must, therefore, be nearly as 
antient as the Babylonish captivity; and since they could not 
all be written in the same age, some must be considerably 
more antient, which would bring us back again to a succession 
of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the simplicity of style and 
unaffected manner of writing, which pervade all the books of the 
Old Testament (with the exception of such parts as are poetical 
and prophetical), are a very strong evidence of their genuineness, 
even exclusively of the suitableness of this circumstance to the 
times of the supposed authors. 

2. The very great number of particular circumstances of 
time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in the Old Testament, is 
an argument both of their genuineness and truth, 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these par- 
ticular circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader 
fully to apprehend the force of this internal evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis, the 
rivers of Paradise, the generations of the antediluvian patri- 
archs, the deluge with its circumstances, the place where the 
ark rested, the building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues, the dispersion of mankind, or the division of the earth 
amongst the posterity of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the genera- 
tions of the postdiluvian patriarchs, with the gradual shortening 
of human life after the flood, the sojournings of Abr aham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with many particulars of the state of Canaan 
and the neighbouring countries in their times, the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the state of the land of Edom, both 
before and after Esau’s time, and the descent of Jacob into 
Egypt, with the state of Kgypt before Moses’s time. 

In the book of Exodus are the plagues of Egypt, the institu- 
tion of the passover, the passage through the Red Sea, with 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle of 
manna, the victory over the Amalekites, the solemn delivery 
of the law from mount Sinai, many particular laws both moral 
and ceremonial, the worship of the golden calf, and a very 
minute description of the tabernacle, priests’ garments, 
ark, &c. 

In Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial laws, with 
all their particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nadab 


and Abihu. 
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The book of Numbers contains the first and second number- 
ings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the peculiar 
offices of the three several families of the Levites, many ceremo- 
nial laws, the journeyings and encampments of the people in 
the wilderness during forty years, with the relation of some 
remarkable events which happened in this period; as the 
searching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories 
over Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms 
of the two last among the Gadites, Reubenites, and Manassites, 
the history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the 
Midianites ; all of which are described with the several particu- 
larities of time, place, and persons. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains a recapitulation of many 
things comprised in the three last books, with a second delivery 
ofthe law, chiefly the moral one, by Moses, upon the borders 
of Canaan, just before his death. | 

In the book of Joshua, we have the passage over Jordan, the 
conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and the division: of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description. 

The book of Judges recites a great variety of public transac- 
tions, with the private origin of some. In all, the names of 
times, places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the 
neighbouring nations, are noted with particularity and sim- 
plicity. ; 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account ofthe gene- 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances. 

The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, contain the transactions of the kings before the captivity, 
and governors afterwards, all delivered in the same circum- 
stantial manner. And here the particular account of the regu- 
lations, sacred and civil, established by David, and of the build- 
ing of the temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the 
persons who returned, sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, deserve especial notice, in the 
light in which we are now considering things. 

The book of Esther contains a like account of a very re- 
markable event, with the institution of a festival in memory 
of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an 
incidental way ; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, allude to the manners and customs 
of antient times in various ways. 

In the Prophecies there are some historical relatious; and in 
the other parts the indirect mention of facts, times, places, and 
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persons, is interwoven with the predictions in the most copious 
and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, first, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of 
things superabound thus in particularities. ‘There is always 
some truth where there are considerable particularities related, 
and they always seem to bear some proportion to one another. 
Thus there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, and 
persons in Manetho’s account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias’s 
of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo- 
gers have given of the antient kingdoms of Greece; and 
agreeably thereto, these accounts have much fiction and false- 
hood, with some truth: whereas ‘Thucydides’s history of the 
Peloponnesian war, and Ceesar’s of the war in Gaul, in both 
which the particulars of time, place, and persons are men- 
tioned, are universally esteemed true, to a great degree of ex- 
actness. 

Secondly, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, would be 
careful not to mention so great a number of particulars, since 
this would be to put into his reader’s hands criteria whereby 
to detect him. Thus we may 566 one reason of the fact men- 
tioned in the last paragraph, and which, in confirming that fact, 
confirms the proposition here to be proved. 

Thirdly, a forger, cr a relater of falsehoods, could scarcely 
furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how 
faithful records kept from time to time by persons concerned in 
the transactions should contain such lists; nay, it is natural to 
expect them in this case, from that local memory which takes 
strong possession of the fancy in those who have been present 
at transactions; but it would be a work of the highest invention 
and greatest stretch of genius to raise from nothing such numn- 
berless particularities, as are almost every where to be met with 
in the Scriptures. 

Fourthly, if we could suppose the persons who forged the 
books of the Old and. New ‘Testaments, to have furnished their 
readers with the great variety of particulars above mentioned, 
notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against it, we 
cannot however conceive but that the persons of those times 
when the books were published, must by the help of these 
criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or falsehcods. 
For these criteria are so attested by allowed facts, as at this 
time, and in this remote corner of the world, to establish the 
truth and genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from 
this chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, 
sacred critics, and. such other learned men as have given the 
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historical evidences tor revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity 
of reason, they would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were 
there any: whence we may conclude, a fortiori, that they must 
have enabled the persons who were upon the spot, when the 
books were published, to do this; and the tunportance of many 
of the particulars recorded, as well as of many of the precents, 
observances and renunciations enjoined, would furnish cherr. 
with abundant motives for this purpose. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very great 
number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned 
in the Old ‘Testament, is a proof of its genuineness and truth, 
even independently of the consideration of the agreement of 
these particulars with history, both natural and civil, and with 
one another; which agreement will be discussed in the follow-- 
ing chapter! as a confirmation of the credibility of the writers. 
of the Old Testament. 

IV. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the preceding 
arguments for the genuineness of the Old Testament collectively, 
attempts have been made of late years to impugn it, by under- 
mining the genumeness and antiquity of particular books, espe- 
cially of the Pentateuch, or five books which are ascribed to 
Moses: for, as the four last of these books are the basis of the. 
Jewish dispensation, which was introductory to Christianity, if 
the Pentateuch could be proved to be neither genuine nor au- 
thentic, the genuineness and authenticity of the other books of 
the Old Testament, in consequence of their mutual and immc- 
diate dependence upon each other, must necessarily fall. 

That the Pentateuch was written by the great legislator of 
the Hebrews, by whom it was addressed to his contemporaries, 
and consequently was not, nor could be, the production of later, 
times, we are authorized to affirm from a series of testimonies, 
which, whether we consider them together or separately, form 
such a bedy of evidence, as can be adduced for the productions 
of no antient profane writers whatever: for, let it be considered 
what are the marks and characters which prove the genuineness. 
and authenticity of the works of any antient author, and the 
same arguments may be urged with equal, if not with greater 
‘oaaee in favour of the wr itings of Moses. 

“Tt is an undeniable fact, that Hebrew ceased to be 

Ξ living language of the jee soon after the Babylonish 
captivity, and that the Jewish productions after that period 
were in general either Chaldee or Greek. The Jews of Pales- 
tine, some ages before the appearance of our Saviour, were 


! See Chapter HI. Section If. and Chapter V. Section If. znfra. ὲ 
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unable to comprehend the Hebrew original without the assist- 
ance of a Chaldee paraphrase; and it was necessary to under- 
take a Greek translation, because that language alone was known 
to the Jews of Alexandria. It necessarily follows, therefore, 
that every book, which is written in pure Hebrew, was com- 
posed either before or about the time of the Babylonish captivity '. 
This being admitted, we may advance a step further, and con- 
tend, that the period which elapsed between the composition 
of the most antient and the most modern book of the Old 
Testament was very considerable; or, in other words, that the 
most antient books of the Old Testament were written a length 
of ages prior to the Babylonish captivity. No language con- 
tinues during many centuries in the same state of cultivation, 
and the Hebrew, like other tongues, passed through the severa! 
stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. ΤῈ therefore, 
(as we have already remarked), on comparison, the several parts 
of the Hebrew Bible are found to differ, not only in regard 
to style, but also in regard to character and cultivation of 
language; if the one discovers the golden, another the silver, 
a third a brazen, a fourth the iron age, we have strong 
internal marks of their having been composed at different 
and distant periods. No classical scholar, independently of 
the Grecian history, would believe that the poems ascribed 
to Homer were written in the age of Demosthenes, the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes in the time of Origen, or the com- 
mentaries of Origen in the days of Lascaris and Chrysoloras.: 
For the very samie reason it is certain that the five books, 
which are ascribed to Moses, were not written in the time 
of David, the psalms of David in the age of Isaiah, nor the 
prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Malachi. But it ap- 
pears from what has been said above, in regard to the extinc- 
tion of the Hebrew language, that the book of Malachi could 
not have been written much later than the Babylonish cap- 
tivity; before that period, therefore, were written the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, still earlier the psalms of David, and much 
earlier than these the books which are ascribed to Moses. 
There is no presumption therefore whatsoever, a priori, that 
Moses was not the author or compiler of the Pentateuch *.” 
And the ignorance of the assertion, which has lately been made 
—that the Hebrew language is a compound of the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each of 
them with other provincial dialects and languages that were 


1 See Doederlein Institutio Theologi Christiani, sect. 38. tom. i. p. 105. edit. 4to. 
Norimberge, 1778. 
2 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 6, 7. 
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spoken by adjoining nations, by whom the Jews kad at various’ 
times been subdued and led captive,—is only surpassed by its 
falsehood and its absurdity. 

2. But further, the five books of Moses contain “a system of 
ceremonial and moral laws, which, unless we reject the autho- 
rity of all history, were observed by the Israelites from the 
time of their departure out of Egypt till their dispersion at 
the taking of Jerusalem. ‘These /aws therefore are as antient 
as the conquest of Palestine. It is also an undeniable historical 
fact, that the Jews in every age believed that their ancestors had 
received them from the hand of Moses, and that these laws were 
the basis of their political and religious institutions, as long as 
they continued to be a people'.” Things of private concern 
may easily be counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of 
a whole country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to 
forge the civil and religious code of the Jews without detec- 
tion: for their civil and religious polity are so blended and 
interwoven together, that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. They must therefore have been established at the same 
time, and derived from the same original; and both together 
evince the impossibility of any forgery more than either of them 
could singly. The religion and government of a people cannot 
be new modelled. Further, many of the institutions, contained 
in the ceremonial and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, 
were so burthensome, and some of them (humanly speaking) 
were so hazardous, or rather so certainly ruinous to any nation 
not secured by an extraordinary providence correspondent to 
them,—especially those relating to the sabbatical year, the 
resort of all the males to Jerusalem annually at the three great 
festivals, and the prohibition of cavalry,—that forged books, 
containing such precepts, would have been rejected with the 
utmost abhorrence. As the whole Jewish people were made 
the depositories and keepers of their laws, it is impossible to 
conceive that any nation, with such motives to reject, and such 
opportunities of detecting, the forgery of the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, should yet receive 
them and submit to the heavy yoke imposed by the laws con- 
tained in them. That they should often throw it off in part, 
and for a time, and rebel against the divine authority of their 
law, though sufficiently evidenced, is easily to be accounted for, 
from what we see and feel in ourselves and others every day: 
but that they should return and repent and submit to it, unless 


1 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, p. 7. 
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it were really delivered by Moses, and had the sanction of divine 
authority, is utterly incredible. ‘* We are therefore reduced 
to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws were 
actually delivered by Moses, or that a whole nation during 
fifteen hundred years groaned under the weight of an imposture, 
without once detecting or even suspecting the fraud. The 
Athenians believed that the system of laws, by which they were 
governed, was composed by Solon; and the Spartans attributed 
their code to Lycurgus, without ever being suspected of a mis- 
take in their belief. Why then should it be doubted, that the 
rules prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses? To 
deny it, is to assert that an effect may exist without a cause, or 
that a great and important revolution may take place without 
an agent. We have therefore an argument little short of ma- 
thematical demonstration, that the substance of the Penta- 
teuch proceeded from Moses; and that the very words were 
written by him, though not so mathematically demonstrable as 
the former, is at least a moral certainty. ‘The Jews, whose 
evidence alone can decide in the present instance, have believed 
it from the earliest to the present age: no other person ever 
aspired to be thought the author, and we may venture to affirm 
that no other person could have been the author. For it is 
wholly incredible, that the Jews, though weak and supersti- 
tious, would have received in a later age a set of writings as 
the genuine work of Moses, if no history and no tradition had 
preserved the remembrance of his having been the author.” ! 

3. Although the spirit of antient simplicity, which breathes 
throughout these books, renders it improbable that they were 
fabricated in a later age; yet, when we add to this the universal 
consent of those persons, who were most concerned, and best 
able, to ascertain the point in question, we have an additional 
testimony in favour of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. If we believe other nations, when they attest the 
antiquity and specify the authors of their laws, no just reason 
can be assigned why we should not give equal credit to the Jews, 
whose testimony is surely as much deserving of credit as that 


1 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 7, 8. See 
also Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. pp. xiv. —xix. 
The following articles of the Jewish Confession of Faith sufficiently attest how firmly 
the Jews believe the Pentateuch to be the work of Moses. 

7. I firmly believe, that all the prophecies of Moses our master (God rest his soul 
in peace) are true; and that he is the father of all the sages, whether they went before 
or came after him. 

8. 7 firmly believe, that the law, which we have now tn our hands, was given by 
Moses ; God rest his soul in peace!—Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol.i. pp, 945, 246. 
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of the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the 
Persians, concerning Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and Zoroaster! : 
or, rather, from the facts we shall proceed to state, they are 
better entitled to belief than any other nation under heaven. 
“ Every book of the Old ‘Testament implies the previous ex- 
istence of the Pentateuch: in many of them it is expressly 
mentioned, allusion is made to it in some, and it is quoted in 
others. These contain a series of external evidence in its 
favour, which is hardly to be confuted; and when the several 
links of this argument are put togethei, they will form a chain, 
which it would require more than ordinary abilities to break. 
In the first place, no one will deny that the Pentateuch existed 
in the time of Christ and his apostles, for they not only mention 
it, but quote 13, * This we admit,’ reply the advocates for the 
hypothesis which it is our object to confute, * but you cannot 
therefore conclude that Moses was the author, for there is reason 
to believe that it was composed by Ezra.’ Now, unfortunately 
for men of this persuasion, Ezra himself is evidence against 
them; for, instead of assuming to himself the honour which 
they so liberally confer on him, he expressly ascribes the book 
of the law to Moses: ‘and they set the priests in their divisions, 
and the Levites in their courses, for the service of God, which 
isin Jerusalem, as it is written 27) the book of Moses’. Further, 
the Pentateuch existed before the time of Ezra, for it is ex- 
pressly mentioned during the captivity in Babylon by Daniel 
(ix. 11—13). B.c. 537 or 538. It was also extant before that 
event and before the capture of Jerusalem, otherwise the pro- 
phecy in Gen. xlix. 10., the fulfilment of which the captivity 
rendered impossible, would never have been inserted. It was 
extant in the time of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 15.) B.c. 624, 
and was then of such acknowledged authority, that the perusal 
of it occasioned an immediate reformation of the religious usages, 
which had not been observed according to the * word of the 
Lord, to do after all that is written in this book.” (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 21.) It was extant in the time of Hoshea, king of Israel, 
B. c. 678, since a captive Israelitish priest was sent back from 
Babylon (2 Kings, xvii. 26.) to instruct the new colonists of 


ι Srillingfleet’s Origines Sacrx, lib. ii. c. 1. § vi. vil. 

2 Matt. v.27. Mark x. 5. xii. 26. Luke x. 25. xxiv. 44. John vit. 19. viii. 5. 
Ag@texxvitin?>. 1 ΟὐΥ. ’Ιχ. 9. 2 Corsi. 15. 

3 Ezravi.18. See also Ezra iii. 1. and Nehemiah xiii. 1. Zhe Law of Moses, the 
servant of God, is expressly mentioned by Malachi, the contemporary of Ezra. See 
Mal. iv. 4. The learned Abbadie has shewn at considerable length that Ezra could not 
and did not forge the Pentateuch, and that it was extant long before his time; but his 
arguments do not adinit of abridgement. See his Traité de la Verité de Ja Religion 
Chretienne, tom.i. pp. 512—350. 
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Samaria in the religion which it teaches. By these Samaritans 
the book of the law was received as genuine, and was preserved 
and handed down to their posterity ', as it also was by-the Jews, 
as the basis of the civil and religious institutions of both na- 
tions 3. It was extant in the time of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, B.c. 912, (2 Chron. xvii. 9.) who employed public in- 
structors for its promulgation. And, since the Pentateuch was 
received as the book of the law both by the ten tribes and also 
by the two tribes, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
they each received it, before they became divided into two king- 
doms: for, if it had been forged in a later age among the Jews, 
the perpetual enmity that subsisted between them and the 
Israelites, would have utterly prevented it from being adopted 
by the Samaritans; and had it been a spurious production of 
the Samaritans, it would never have been received by the Jews. 
‘© There remains, therefore, only one resource to those who 
contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that it was 
written in the period which elapsed between the age of Joshua 
and that of Solomon. But the whole Jewish history, from the 
time of their settlement in Canaan to the building of the temple 
at Jerusalem, presupposes that the book of the law was written 
by Moses.” ‘The whole of the temple service and worship was 
regulated by Solomon, Β. 6. 1004, according to the law con- 
tained in the Pentateuch; as the tabernacle service and worship 
had previously been by David, 8. c. 1042. Could Solomon 
indeed have persuaded his subjects, that, for more than five 
hundred years, the worship and polity prescribed by the Pen- 
tateuch had been religiously cbserved by their ancestors, if it 
had not been observed ? Could he have imposed upon them con- 
cerning the antiquity of the sabbath, of circumcision, and of their 
three great festivals? In fact, it is morally impossible that any 
forgery could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 
Moreover, that the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David 
is evident from the very numerous allusions made m his psalms 
to its contents 3; but it could not have been drawn up by him, 
since the law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many practices 
of which David was guilty. Samuel (who judged Israel about 


1 For acritical account of the Samaritan Pentateuch, see Vol. I]. Part I. Chap. 1. 
Sect. 11. infra. 

ᾳ It is true that the ten tribes, as well as those of Judah and Benjamin, were addicted 
to idolatry ; but it appears from 2 Kings iii, 2. x, 21—28. xvil. 28. and 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 18. that they considered the religion of Jehovah as the only true religion. 

3 See particularly Psal. i. 2. xix. 7—11. xl. 7,8. Ixxiv. 13—15, Ixxvil. 15—20. 
xxviii, 1—55. Ixxxi. 4—15. cv. throughout. ον]. 1—59. cxxxv. 8—10, cxxxvi- 
10--20, and particularly the whole of Psal. cxix. 
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the years, B. c. 1100—1060 or 1061) could not have acquired 
the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies; and 
Joshua (viii. 81. ) plainly describes some such book as already 
extant in his tune. Indeed, in the last cited book, there is one 
passage in particular, which clearly proves that the Pentateuch, 
ΟΥ̓́, as ‘the Jews termed it, the « Book of the Law,’ existed in the 
time of Joshua: —* Only be thou strong and very courageous, 
that thou mayest observe to do all according to the daw, ane) 
Moses my servant commanded thee, —this Book of the Law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth.” Josh. i. 7,8. (compare also 
xxlil. 6). The Pentateuch, therefore, can be attributed to 
Moses alone; and this indirect evidence from tradition is 
stronger than a more direct and positive ascription, which 
would have been the obvious resource of fraud. Nor would 
any writer posterior to Moses, who was contriving a sanction 
for actual laws, have noticed the progressive variations of those 
institutes (compare Lev. xvii. with Deut. xii. 5—-27.), as the 
composer of the Pentateuch has done'. ‘These considerations 
most completely refute the assertion of a late writer 2, who has 
affirmed in the face of the clearest evidence, that it is in vain 
to look for any indication whatever of the existence of the 
Pentateuch, either in the Book of Joshua (one of the most 
antient), or in the book, so called, of Judges, or in the two 
books intitled Samuel, or, finally, in the history of the first 
Jewish kings. Such a bold and unfounded assertion as this, 
could only have been made, either through wilful ignorance, 
or with a design to mislead the unthinking multitude. 

Decisive as. the preceding chain of evidence is, that the 
Pentateuch is the undoubted τ τὴς of Moses, a question has of 
late years been agitated, whence did he derive the materials for 
the history contained in the book of Genesis, which commenced 
so many ages before he was born? To this inquiry, the follow- 
ing very satisfactor y answers may be given: 

"There are only three ways in which these i important records 
could have been preserved and brought down to the time of 
Moses, viz. writing, tradition, and divine revelation. In the 
antediluvian world, ‘when the life of man was so protracted, 
there was, comparatively, little need for writing. Tradition 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 9,10. The 
arguments above stated are more fully considered and elucidated in Mr. Faber’s Hore 
Mosaice, vol. i. pp. 505—336. ‘The very numerous texts, in which the Pentateuch is 
cited by the writers of the Old Testament, subsequent ta Moses, are given at Jength by 
Huet, Demonstr. Evangel. lib. i. prop. 4. cap. i. (tom. i. pp. 68——73. 8v0.) 5 Dr. Graves, 
Lectures on Pentateuch, vol.i. pp. 19—34; and Prof. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Feed. 
pp- 209—214., 221—224. 

2 M. Volney. 
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answered every purpose to which writing in any kind of cha- 
racters could be subservient; and the necessity of erecting 
monuments to perpetuate public events could scarcely have 
suggested itself; as, during those times, there could be little 
danger apprehended of any important fact becoming obsolete, 
its history having to pass through very few hands, and all these 
friends and relatives in the most proper sense of the terms; for 
they lived in an insulated state, under a patriarchal govern- 
ment. Thus it was easy for Moses to be satisfied of the truth 
of all he relates in the book of Genesis, as the accounts came 
to him through the medium of very few persons. From Adam 
to Noah there was but 0716 man necessary to the correct trans- 
mission of the history of this period of 1656 years. Adam 
died in the year of the world 930, and Lamech the father of Noah 
was born in the year 874; so that Adam and Lamech were 
contemporaries for fifty-six years. Methuselah, the grand- 
father of Noah, was born in the year of the world 687, and 
died in the year 1656, so that he lived to see both Adam and , 
Lamech (from whom doubtless he acquired the knowledge of 
this history), and was likewise contemporary with Noah for 
six hundred years. In like manner, Shem connected Noah 
and Abraham, having lived to converse with both; as Isaac 
did with Abraham and Joseph, from whom these things might 
be easily conveyed to Moses by Amram, who was contemporary 
with Joseph. Supposing, then, all the curious facts recorded 
in the book of Genesis to have had no other authority than the 
tradition already referred to, they would stand upon a founda- 
tion of credibility superior to any that the most reputable of the 
antient Greek and Latin historians can boast. 

Another solution of the question, as to the source whence 
Moses obtained the materials for his history, has been 
offered of late years by many eminent critics; who are of 
opinion that Moses consulted monuments or records of former 
ages, which had descended from the families of the patriarchs 
and. were in existence at the time he wrote. This opinion 
was first announced by Vitringa', and was adopted by Calmet 5; 
who, from the genealogical details, the circumstantiality 
of the relations, the specific numbers of years assigned to the 
patriarchs, as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con- 
cludes that Moses could not have learned the particulars related 
by him with such minute exactness, but from written documents 
or memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was the book of 
Jasher or of the Upright, which is cited in Josh. x. 13. and 
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2 Sam.i.18.; and he scone the differences in names and ge- 
nealogies, observable in various parts of Scripture, to the number 
of copies whence these numerations were made. Calmet further 
considers the notice of a battle fought during the sojourning of 
the Israelites in Egypt, which occurs in 1 Chron. vii. 20—22, 
as derived from the same source. ‘The hypothesis of Vitringa 
and Calmet has been adopted in this country by the learned 
editor of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible’; who, regarding 
the current opinion of the late invention of writing as a 1 vulgar 
error, thinks it probable that the posterity of Shem, and per- 
haps also of Japheth, kept regular records of all the remarkable 
events that occurred, as well as memoirs of all those members 
of their several families who were distinguished for virtue and 
knowledge; and that there is no reason to suppose that similar 
records were not kept, in some families at least, before the flood. 
Dr. Gleig further conceives that the art of writing was com- 
municated, among others, to Noah and his sons by their ante- 
diluvian ancestors, and that it has never since been wholly lost ; 
and that, if this were the case, there probably were in the 
family of Abraham books of Jasher, or annals commencing 
trom the beginning of the world ; and, if so, Moses might have 
found in them an account of the events which constitute the 
subject of the book of Genesis. 

On the continent this hypothesis was adopted by M. Astruc?, 
who fancied that he discovered traces of ¢welve different antient 
documents, from which the earlier chapters of Exodus, as well 
as the entire book of Genesis, are compiled. These, however, 
were reduced by Eichorn 8 to two in number, which he affirms 
may be distinguished by the appellations οἵ Elohim and Jehovah 
given to the Almighty. The hypothesis of Eichorn is adopted 
by Rosenmuller +, (from whom it was borrowed by the. late 
Dr. Geddes 5) and is partially acceded to by Jahn. To this 
hypothesis there is but one objection, and we apprehend that 
it is a fatal one; namely, the zotal silence of Moses as to any 
documents consulted by him. He has, it is true, referred in 
Numbers xxi. 14. to the ** Book of the Wars of the Lord;” 
but if he had copied from any previously existing memoirs into 
the book of Genesis, is it likely that such an historian, every 


1 Bishop Gleig. See his Introduction, vol. i. p. xx. 

2 Conjectures sur les Memaires Originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s’est servi pour 
composer le livre de la Genese. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1753. 

3 Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Introduction to the Old Testament), part il. 
§ 416. p. 245. 

4 len Scholia in Vet. Test. tom. i. pp. 7—12. Lipsiz, 1795. 

5 Inhis translation of the Bible, vol. i. aud his critical remarks. 
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page of whose writings is stamped with every possible mark of 
authenticity and integrity, would have omitted to specify the 
sources whence he derived his history? Should the reader, 
however, be disposed to adopt the hypothesis of Vitringa and 
Calmet, without the refinements of Eichorn and his followers, 
this will not in the smallest degree detract from the genuineness 
of the book of Genesis. It was undoubtedly composed by 
Moses, and it has been received as his by his countrymen in 
all ages. But it is not necessary to suppose that he received 
by inspiration an account of facts, which he might easily have 
obtained by natural means. ΑἹ] that is necessary to believe is, 
that the Spirit of God directed him in the choice of the facts 
recorded in his work; enabled him to represent them without 
partiality; and preserved him from being led into mistakes by 
any inaccuracy that might have found its way into the annals 
which he consulted. ‘If this be admitted, it is of no conse- 
quence whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis from an- 
nals preserved in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or 
wrote the whole of it by immediate inspiration: for, on either 
supposition, it is a narrative of divine authority, and contains 
an authentic account of facts, which constitute the foundation of 
the Jewish and Christian religions; or, to use more accurate 
language, the one great but progressive scheme of revealed 
religion.” ! 

In addition to the native testimony of the Jews, which has 
been already stated, respecting the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, we have the undisputed testimony of the 
most distinguished writers of pagan antiquity ; which will have 
the greater weight, as they were generally prejudiced against 
the whole nation of the Jews. 

Thus, Manetho, Eupolemus, Artapanus, ‘Tacitus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Justin the abbreviator of Trogus, and Juvenal, 
besides many other antient writers, Δα, testify that Moses was 
the leader of the Jews and the founder of their laws?. ‘The 
Egyptians, as Josephus asserts, esteemed him to be a wonderful 
and divine man: and were willing to have him thought a priest 
of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high opinion 
of him, though mixed with other fabulous relations’. The 
great critic, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity 


1 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse, vol.i. p. xxi, 

2 Bishop Newton has collected all the leading testimonies above noticed, concerning 
Moses, at length, in his Dissertation on Moses and his Writings. Works, vol. i, 
pp» 32—40. 

3 Josephus contra Apion. lib, i. § 51. 
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as he really is, purc, great, and unmixed ', testifies that thus 
did the legislator of the Jews; who (says he) was no ordinary 
man, and, as he conceived, so he spoke worthily of the power 
of God. Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, of Apamea 
in Syria, called Moses a man most powerful in prayer to God, 
and said, “ What is Plato but Moses speaking in the Attic 
dialect *;” which sentiment, whether just or not, is yet a proof 
of this philosopher’s high opinion of Moses. 

Further, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned 
enemies of Christianity, admitted the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, and acknowledged that Moses was prior to the Pheoeni- 
cian historian Sanchoniathon, who lived before the Trojan war. 
He even contended for the truth of Sanchoniathon’s account of 
the Jews, from its coincidence with the Mosaic history. Nor 
was the genuineness of the Pentateuch denied by any of the 
numerous writers against the Gospel during the first four cen- 
turies of the Christian sera, although the fathers constantly 
appealed to the history and prophecies of the Old Testament 
in support of the divine origin of the.doctrines which they 
taught. ‘The power of historical truth compelled the emperor 
Julian, whose favour to the Jews appears to have proceeded 
solely from his hostility to the Christians, to acknowledge that 
persons instructed by the Spirit of God once lived among the 
Israelites ; and to confess that the books which bore the name 
of Moses were genuine, and that the facts they contained were 
worthy of credit. Even Mohammed maintained the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and revered the sanctity of the Jewish laws. 
Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give accounts confirm- 
ing and according with the Mosaic history. The Egyptian, 
Pheenician, Greek, and Roman authors, concur in relating 
the traditions respecting the creation, the fall of man, the de- 
luge, and the dispersion of mankind; and the lately acquired 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the treasures 
of the eastern world, has confirmed all these traditions as con- 
curring with the narrative in the sacred history‘. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these testimonies to the genuineness of the 


1 Longinus de Sublimitate, § 9. pe 50. ed. 244. Pearce. 

2 Numenius apud Clem. Alexandr. Stromata, lib. i. § 22. p.41. edit. Potter. Eu- 
sebius, Prep. Evang. lib. ix. ὃ 6 et 8. 

3 The topics here briefly glanced at, are considered more fully, zufra, Chapter If. 
Sect. [. 

4 The Discourses of Sir William Jones, delivered to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
and printed in the three first volumes of their Researches, the Indian Antiquities, and 
History of India, by Mr. Maurice, may be referred to, as contaiuing incontestable evi- 
dence of the antiquity and genuineness of the Mosaic records, Mr. Carwithen has 
very ably condensed all the information to be derived from these voluminous works, in 
his Bampton Lectures for the year 1809, particularly in the first five discourses. 
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Pentateuch, and consequently to the character of Moses, his 
very existence has been denied, and the account of him pro- 
nounced to be perfectly mythological ! 

“6 ‘To the preceding demonstration perhaps the following 
objection will be made, ὁ We will admit the force of your argu- 
ments, and grant that Moses actually wrote a work called the 
Book of the Law: but how ean we be ‘certain that it was the 
very work which is now current under his name? And unless 
you ean show this to be at least probable, your whole evidence 
is of no value.’ To illustrate the foree or weakness of this 
objection, let us apply it to some antient Greek author, and 
see whether a classical scholar would allow it to be of weight. 
‘ It is true that the Greek writers speak of Homer, as an an- 
tient and celebrated poet; it is true also that they have quoted 
from the works, which they aseribe to him, various passages 
that we find at present in the Iliad and Odyssey: yet still 
there is a possibility that the poems which were written by 
Homer, and those which we call the Iliad and Odyssey, were 
totally distinct preductions. Now an advocate for Greek 
literature would reply to this objection, not with a serious an- 
swer, but with a smile of contempt; and he would think it 
beneath his dignity to silence an opponent, who appeared to 
be deaf to the clearest conviction. But still more may be said 
in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer; for the writ- 
ings of the latter were not deposited in any temple, or sacred 
archive, in order to secure them from the devastations of time, 
whereas the copy of the book of the law, as written by Moses, 
was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the 
ark of the covenant, and read to the people every seventh 
year'. Sufficient care therefore was ‘taken, not only for the 
preservation of the original record, but that no spurious pro- 
duction should be substituted in its stead. And that no spu- 
rious production ever has been substituted in the stead of the 
original composition of Moses, appears from the evidence both 
of the Greek Septuagint, and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 


1 And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests the sons of Levi, 
which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel. And 
Moses commanded them, saying, At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
the years of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before 
the Lord thy God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law before 
all Israel in their hearing. And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of 
writing the words of this law in a book, until they were finished, that Moses com- 
manded the Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God. Deut. xxxi. 9—11. 24—26. There is a passage to the same purpose in Jose- 
phos: AnaAgras δία τῶν ἀνακειμένων ἐν cw stew γραμμάτων, Josephi Antiquitat. lib. v. 
ci, § 17. tom. i. p. 185. ed. Hudson. 
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For as these agree with the Hebrew, except in some trifling 
variations ', to which every work is exposed by length of time, 
it is absolutely certain that the five books, which we now ascribe 
to Moses, are one and the same work with that which was 
translated into Greek in the time of the Ptolemies, and, what 
is of still greater importanee, with that which existed in the 
time of Solomon ?. And as the Jews could have had no mo- 
tive whatsoever, during the period which elapsed between the 
age of Joshua and that of Solomon, for substituting a spurious 
production instead of the original as written by Moses; and, 
even had they been inclined to attempt the impesture, would 
have been prevented by the care which had been taken by their 
lawgiver, we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
identical work that was delivered by Moses. 

4. But, besides the external evidence which has been produced 
in favour of the books in question, equally convincing argu- 
ments may be drawn from their contents. The very mode of 
writing, in the four last books, discovers an author contemporary 
with the events which he relates; every description, both reli- 
gious and political, is a proof that the writer was present at 
each respective scene; and the legislative and historical parss 
are so interwoven with each other, that neither of them could 
have been written by a man who lived in a later age. For in- 
stance, the frequent genealogies, which occur in the Penta- 
teuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by a writer of 
a very early date, and from original materials. ** ‘he genea- 
logies ὃ οὔ the Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lists of 
names, 12 which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones 
as he pleased, retaining only some few more conspicuous names 
of existing families, to preserve an appearanee of their being 
founded in reality; but they were a complete enumeration of 
all the original stoeks, from some one of which every family in 
the Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name was 
to be inserted, whose descendants or heirs did not exist in pos- 
session of the property, which the original family had possessed 
at the first division of the promised land. ‘The distribution of 
property by tribes and families proves, that some such catalogues 
of families as we find in the Pentateuch must have existed at 
the very first division of the country; these must have been 
carefully preserved, because the property of every family was 
unalienable, since, if sold, it was to return to the original 


1 See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the sixth volume of 
the London Polyzlott, p. 19. of the Animadversiones Samaritice. 
2 See Waltoni Prolegom. xi. § 11. 
3 Vide Numb, ch. i. ii, & iii, and especially ch. xxvi, and xxxiv. 
iz 
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family at each year of jubilee. The genealogies of the Penta- 
teuch, if they differed from this known and authentic register, 
would have been immediately rejected, and with them, the 
whole work. ‘They therefore impart to the entire history all 
the authenticity of such a public register; for surely it is not 
in the slightest degree probable, that the Pentateuch should 
ever have been received as the original record of the settlement 
and division of Judea, if so important a part of it as the re- 
gister of the genealogies had been known to exist long before 
its publication, and to have been merely copicd into it from 
pre-existing documents. 

Again, we may make a similar observation on the geogra- 
phical enumerations of places in the Pentateuch '; the accounts 
constantly given, of their deriving their names from particular 
events and particular persons; and on the details of marches 
and encampments which occur, first in the progress of the 
direct narrative, when only some few stations distinguished 
by remarkable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close 
where a regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish 
camp. All this looks like reality: whenever the Pentateuch 
was published, it would have been immediately rejected, 
except the account it gives of the origin of these names, 
and of the series of these marches, had been known to be true 
by the Jews in general; for the book states, that many of 
these names were adopted in consequence of these events, 
from the very time they took place; and it also states, that the 
entire nation was engaged in these marches. Now, the memory 
of such circumstances as these cannot long exist without writing. 
If the Pentateuch was not what it pretends to be, the original 
detail of these circumstances, it could not have been received ; 
for, if it was published long after the events, and there was no 
pre-existing document of these details, which it delivers as 
things well known, how could it be received as true? If it was 
copied from a known pre-existing document, how could it be 
received as being itself the original ? Besides, it 1s natural for the 
spectator of events to connect every circumstance with the place 
where it happened. An inventor of fiction would not venture 
upon this, as it would facilitate the detection of his falsehood ; 
a compiler long subsequent would not trouble himself with it, 
except in some remarkable cases. ‘The very natural and artless 
manner in which all circumstances of this nature are introduced 
in the Pentateuch, increases the probability of its being the 


1 Vide Exod. xiv. 2, xv. 27. xvii. 7 And compare Numbers, ch. xx. xxi. 
and xxxili. xXxiv. xxxv.3 also Deut. i. il. iti. 
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work of an eye-witness, who could introduce them with ease, 
while to any body else it would be extremely difficult and there- 
fore unnatural; since it would render his work much more labo- 
rious, without making it more instructive. 

All these things bespeak a writer present at the trans- 
actions, deeply interested in them, recording each object as 
it was suggested to his mind by facts, conscious he had such 
authority with the persons to whom he wrote, as to be secure 
of their attention, and utterly indifferent as to style or 
ornament, and those various arts which are employed to fix 
attention and engage regard; which an artful forger would 
probably have employed, and a compiler of even a true history 
would not have judged beneath his attention.” } 

The frequent repetitions, too,which occur in the Pentateuch, 
and the neglect of order in delivering the precepts, are strong 
proofs that it has come down to us precisely as it was written 
by Moses, at various times, and upon different occasions, during 
the long abode of the Israelites. in the wilderness. Had the 
Pentateuch been re-written by any later hand, there would ir 
all probability have been an appearance of greater exactness ; 
its contents would have been digested into better order, and 
would not have abounded with so many repetitions. To these 
considerations we may add, that no other person than Moses 
himself could write the Pentateuch: because, on comparing 
together the different books of which it is composed, there 1s 
an exact agreement in the different parts of the narrative, as well 
with each other as with the different situations in which Moses, 
its supposed author, is placed. And this agreement discovers 
itself in coincidences, so minute, so latent, so indirect, and sa 
evidently undesigned, that nothing could have produced them 
but reality and truth, influencing the mind and directing the 
pen of the legislator. 2 

ἐς The account which is given in the book of Exodus of the 
conduct of Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such, as 
might be expected from a writer, who was not only acquainted 
with the country at large, but had frequent access to the court 
of its sovereign: and the minute geographical description of the 
passage through Arabia is such, as could have been given only 
by a man like Moses, who had spent forty years in the land of 
Midian. ‘The language itself is a proof of its high antiquity, 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 50-—-53. 

2 These coincidences are illustrated at a considerable length, and in a most masterly 
manner, by Dr. Graves in his third and fourth lectures (on the Pentateuch, vol. 1. 
pp. 69—121.), to which we must refer the reader, as the argument would be impaired 
by abridgement,. 
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which appears partly froin the great simplicity of the style, and 
partly from the use of archaisms, or antiquated expressions, 
which in the days even of David and Solomon were obsolete'. 
But the strongest argument that can be produced to show that 
the Pentateuch was written by a man born and educated in 
Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words *, which never were nor 
ever could have been used by a native of Palestine; andit is a 
remarkable circumstance, that the very same thing which Moses 
had expressed by a word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as might 
be expected from his birth and education, has expressed by a 
word that is purely Hebrew.” ® : 

We here close the positive evidence for the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch: it only remains therefore that we notice the 
objections to it, which have been deduced from marks of a sup- 
posed posterior date, and also from marks of supposed posterior 
interpolation, and which have so often been urged with the 
insidious design of weakening the authority of the Mosaic 
writings. : 

1. With respect to the alleged marks of posterior date, it is 
a singular fact, that the objections which have been founded on 
them, are derived—not from the original Hebrew, but from 
modern translations ; they are in themselves so trifling, that, 
were it not for the imposing manner in which they are an- 
nounced by those who impugn the Scriptures, they would be 
utterly unworthy of notice. The following are the principal 
passages alluded to : 

From the occurrence of the word Gentiles in the English 
version of Gen. x. 5., of Israel, in Gen. xxxiv. 7., and of Pales- 
tine in Exod. xv. 14. it has been affirmed, that those two books 
were not written till after the Israelites were established in 
Jerusalem, nor indeed till after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity. If, however, the objector had referred to 


1 For instance 817, ille, and (P23, puer, which are used in both genders by no other 
writer than Moses. See Gen. xxiv. 14. 16. 28. 55. 57. xxxvill. 21. 25. 

2 For instance WIN, (perhaps written originally ‘TI, and the » lengthened into ἡ by 
mistake) written by the Lxx ays or aye, Gen. xii. 2. and 7120, written by the 1xx 
Si€n or Sibig. See La Croze Lexicon Egyptiacum, art. AXI and ©HBI. 

8 The same thing which Moses expresses by 318, (Gen. xli. 2,) Isaiah (xix. 7.) 
expresses by NN, for the rxx have translated both of these words by ays.—The Au- 
thenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 11—14. See also Jahn, Introd. 
ad Lect. Vet. Fad. pp 204—209. 

Will it be credited, that, after the body of evidence above adduced (the greater part 
of which has been published in the £nglish, German, or Latin languages for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years), the late M. Volney should assert that the book of Genesis 
is not a national monument of the Jews, but a Chaldean monument, retouched and 
arranged by the high priest Hilkiah (who lived on/y 827 years after Moses), so as to 
produce a premeditated effect, both political and religious!!! 
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the original passages, he would have seen, that there was no 
eround for these assertions. For, in the first place, the He- 
brew word 91}3 (Gozm), in Gen. x. 5. most frequently means 
nations in general, and so it is rendered several times in this 
chapter, besides many other passages in various bocks of the 
Old ‘Testament, the style of which proves that they were written 
before the captivity: and this word was not understood of the 
heathen, that is, of those who had not the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the true God, until after the captivity’. Secondly, the 
proper rendering of Gen. xxxiv. 7. 1s, wrought folly AGAINST 
Israel, that is, against Jacob, who was also called Israel. See 
Gen. xxxil. 28. xxxv. 10, and xlvii. 31. The preposition 
3 (Beth) means against as well as 2m, and so it is rendered in 
Numb. xxi. 7. The name of Israel did not become a patronymic 
of:his descendants until more than two hundred years after- 
wards. Compare Exod. iv. 22. Thirdly, the name of Pales- 
tine is of comparatively modern date, being first used by the 
heathen geographers ; and is given by almost all translators of 
the book of Genesis, to indicate more clearly the country in- 
tended, namely, that of the Philistines. ‘The Hebrew word in 
Exod. xv. 14. is πῶς 5(PaLeSHeTH), which the Greek 
writers softened into LIaAaisivy, and the Latin writers into Pales- 
tina, whence our Palestine. 

Deut. 1. 1. has been asserted to contain a clear evidence 
that Moses could not be the author of that book. The objec- 
tion was first made by Spinoza, and from him it has been copied 
without acknowledgement by the modern opposers of the Scrip- 
tures: but it is founded on a mistranslation, and does not apply 
to our authorised English version. According to these objec- 
tors, the verse runs thus: These be the words which Moses spake 
unto all Israel BEYOND Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain 
over against the Red Sea between Paran and Tophel and Laban 
and Hazeroth, and Dizahab. And as Moses never went over 
Jordan, they say it is evident that the writcr of the book of 
Deuteronomy lived on the west side of that river, and conse- 
quently could not be Moses. ‘The Hebrew word “49y3 
(BeEBeR), however, is completely ambiguous, signifying some- 
times beyond, and sometimes on this side, or, more propetly, at 
or on the passage of Jordan. Thus in Joshua xii. 1. the words, 
translated on the other side Jordan, towards the rising of the 
sun, and ver. 7. on this side Jordan on the west, are both ex- 
pressed by the same Hebrew word. In our authorised English 


1 Vorstius, de Hebraismis Novi Testamenti, p. 44. δνο, Lipsix, 1778. 
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version, the first verse of Deuteronomy runs thus: These be the 
words which Moses spake unto all Israel ON THIS SIDE JORDAN, 
in the wilderness, $c. ‘This version is agreeable to the con- 
struction which the original requires, and which is sanctioned by 
the Syriac translation, executed at the close of the first, or in the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian ara: the objec- 
tion above stated, therefore, does not apply to our authorised 
English translation. The Septuagint and Vulgate Latin ver- 
sions, as well as that of Dr. Geddes, and several of the 
versions in the continental languages, are all erroneous. 
_ 2, With regard to the alleged marks of posterior interpola- 
tion, it must be acknowledged, that there are some_ such 
passages, but a few insertions can never prove the whole to be 
spurious. We have indeed abundant reason still to receive the 
rest as genuine: for no one ever denied the Iliad or Odyssey 
to be the works of Homer, because some antient critics and 
grammarians have asserted that a few verses are interpolations. 
The interpolations in the Pentateuch, however, are much 
fewer and less considerable than they are generally imagined 
to be; and all the objections which have been founded upon 
them (it is observed by the learned prelate to whom this sec- 
tion is so deeply indebted) may be comprised under one general 
head—namely, “ expressions and passages found in the Penta- 
teuch which could not have been ‘written by Moses.” ‘The trite 
objection, drawn from the last chapter of Deuteronomy, where 
an account is given of the death of Moses, is of no importance 
whatever, and is rejected as trivial even by those who contend 
that the Pentateuch is spurious. ‘The thirty-third chapter of 
Deuteronomy has evident marks of being the close of the work, 
as finished by Moses, and the thirty-fourth was added, either 
by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a supplement to the 
whole. But there are names of cities mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, which names were not given to those cities till after the 
death of Moses. For instance, a city which was originally 
called Laish, but changed its name to that of Dan, after the 
Israelites had conquered Palestine, (Judg. xviii. 22.) 1s yet 
denominated Dan in the book of Genesis, (xiv. 4.) The book 
itself therefore, it is said, must have been written after the 
Israelites had taken possession of the Holy Land. But is it 
not possible that Moses originally wrote Laish, and that, after 
the name of the city had been changed, transcribers, for the 
sake of perspicuity, substituted the new for the old name? 
This might so easily have happened, that the solution is hardly 
to be disputed, in a case where the positive arguments in favour 
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of the work in question are so very decisive'. Another objec- 
tion is taken from the following passage in the book of Genesis, 
(xxxv. 21.) and Israel journeyed, and spread his tent beyond the 
tower of Edar. Now [dar was the name of a tower over one of 
the gates of Jerusalem; the author of the book of Genesis 
therefore, it is said, must have been at least a contemporary of 
Saul and David. But this objection involves a manifest absur- 
dity, for if the writer of this passage had meant the tower of 
Edar in Jerusalem, he would have made Israel spread his tent 
beyond a tower that probably did not exist till many hundred 
years after his death. The tower of Edar signifies literally the 
tower of the flocks; and as this name was undoubtedly given to 
many towers, or places of retreat for shepherds in the open 
country of Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was 
covered with flocks, it is unnecessary to suppose that it meant 
in particular a tower of Jerusalem. In Exod. xvi. 35. we read 
thus:—And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, 
until they came into a land inhabited: they did eat manna, until 
they came into the borders of the land of Canaan. Now an omer 
is the tenth part of an ephah. It has been objected, that this 
could not have been written by Moses, as the Jews did not 
reach the borders of Canaan, or cease to eat manna, until after 
his death: nor would Moses speak thus of an omer, the mea- 
sure by which all the people gathered the manna, an omer for 
every man. It is the language of one speaking when this mea- 
sure was out of use, and an ephah more generally known. 
But to this objection it has been forcibly replied by Dr. Graves, 
that this is plainly a passage inserted by a later hand. It forms 
a complete parenthesis, entirely unconnected with the narrative, 
which, having given a full account of the miraculous provision 
of manna, closes it with the order to Aaron to lay up an omer 
Jull of manna in the ark, as a memorial to be kept for their gene- 
rations. ‘This was evidently the last circumstance relating to 
this matter which it was necessary for Moses -to mention; and 
he accordingly then resumes the regular account of the journey- 
ings of the people. Some later writer was very naturally ted 
to insert the additional circumstance of the time during which 
this miraculous provision was continued, and probably added 
an explanatory note, to ascertain the capacity of an omer, 
which was the quantity of food provided for each individual by 


1 An example of the same kind is * Hebron,” (Gen. xiii. 18.) which before the 
conquest of Palestine was called Kirjath-Arba, as appears from Josh. xiv. 15. This 
example may be explained in the same manner as the preceding. 
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God. ‘To ascertain it, therefore, must have been a matter of 
curiosity. 

In like manner, Numb. xxi. 3. was evidently added after 
the days of Joshua: it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to 
complete the narrative of Moses. 

Further, it has been asserted, that the third verse of the 
twelfth chapter of the book of Numbers—(Now the man Moses 
noas very meck above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth)—bears sufficient proof that Moses could not be the 
author of it; and that no man, however great his egotism, 
could have written such an assertion of himself. If the assertor 
of this objection had been acquainted with the original of this 
passage, instead of adopting it at second-hand from some of 
those who copied it from Spinoza (for it was first broached by 
him), he would have known that the passage was mis-translated, 
not only in our own English version, but also in all modern 
translations. ‘The word 43y (ΔΝ αν), which is translated meek, 
is derived from Jy (ΑΝ ΑΗ) to act upon, to humble, depress, 
afflict, and so it is rendered in many places in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in this sense it ought to be understood in the pas- 
sage now under consideration, which ought to be thus trans- 
lated. Now the man Moses was depressed or afflicted more 
than any man AYN (HADaMal) of that land. And why was 
he so? Because of the great burthen he had to sustain in the 
care and government of the Israelites, and also on account of 
their ingratitude and rebellion, both against God and himself. 
Of this affliction and depression, there is the fullest evidence in 
the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers. ‘The very power 
which the Israelites envied was oppressive to its possessor, and 
was more than either of their shoulders could sustain. } 

But let the passage be interpreted in the sense in which it is 
yendered in our authorised English version, and what does it 
prove? Nothing at all. ‘The character given of Moses as the 
meckest of men might be afterwards inserted by some one who 
revered his memory; or, if he wrote it himself, he was justified 
by the occasion, which required him to repel a foul and envious 
aspersion of his character. 

The most formidable objection, however, that has been urged 
against the Pentateuch, ‘ is that which is drawn from the two 
following passages, the one in the book of Genesis, (xxxvi. 31.) 
the other in the book of Deuteronomy, (111. 14.) These are 
the kings, that reigned over the land of Edom, BEFORE THERE 


1 Dr, A. Clarke’s Commentary, in loc. 
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REIGNED ANY KING OVER THE CHILDREN OF IsraEL. And 
again, Jair, the son of Manasseh, took all the country of Argob 
unto the coasts of Geshurt, and Maacathi, and called them after 
his own name Bashon-havoth-jair, UNTo THIS DAY. Now it is 
certain that the last clause in each of these examples could not 
have been written by Moses: for the one implies a writer who 
lived after the establishment of monarchy in Israel, the other a 
writer who lived at least some ages after the settlement of the 
Jews in Palestine’. Butifthese clauses themselves are spurious, 
that is, if they were not written by the author of the Pentateuch, 
but inserted by some transcriber in a later age, they affect not 
the authenticity of the work itself’ And whoever impartially 
examines the contents of these two passages, will find that the 
clauses in question are not only unnecessary, but evena burden 
to the sense. ‘Theclause of the second example in particular 
could not possibly have proceeded from the author of the rest of 
the verse, who, whether Moses or any other person, would 
hardly have written, “6 He called them after his own name 
unto this day.” ‘Vhe author of the Pentateuch wrote, “ he 
called them after his own name;” some centuries after the death 
of the author, the clause ‘ unto this day” was probably added 
in the margin, to denote that the district still retained the 
name which was given it by Jair,,and this marginal reading 
was in subsequent transeripts obtruded on the text. Whoever 
doubts the truth of this assertion, needs only to have recourse 
to the manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and he will find 
that the spurious additions in the texts of some manuseripts are 
‘actually written in the margin of others. 

So far, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeach- 
ing the antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather confirms them. For, if this were a 
compilation long subsequent to the events it records, such addi- 
tions would not have been plainly distinguishable, as they now 
are, from the main substance of the original: since the entire 
history would have been composed with the same ideas and 
views as these additions were; and such explanatory insertions 


1 Witsius, in his Miscellanea Sacra, p. 125. says, the clause ‘ before there reigned - 
any king over the children of Israel,” might have been written by Moscs 3 but he cuts 
the knot, instead of untying it. 

2 To mention only two examples. ‘The common reading of 1 Cor. xvi. 9. is pray 
σαξόατων, but the Codex Petavianus 3. has σὴν xvgiexny in the margin, and in one of 
the manuscripts used by Beza, this marginal additiou has bee obtruded on the text. 
See his note to this passage. Another instance is 1 John ii. 27. where the genuine 
reading 1s χρίσμα, but Wetstein quotes two manuscripts in which σσνευμα is written 
in the margin, and this marginal reading has found its way not only into the Codex 
Covelli 2. but into the Coptic and Ethiopic versions, 
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would not have been made, if length of time had not rendered 
them necessary. ! 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that “ the 
geiiuine text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of 
Moses; and the various charges that have been brought against 
it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not descended 
to the present age without some few alterations; a circumstance 
at which we ought not to be surprised, when we reflect on the 
many thousands of transcripts that have been made from it in 
the course of three thousand years®.” The authority of the 
Pentateuch being thus established, that of the other books of 
the Old Testament follows of course : for so great is their mutual 
and immediate dependence upon each other, that if one be 
taken away, the authority of the other must necessarily fall. 


SECTION II. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


I. General title of the NEw Testament. — I]. Account of its Canon. 
---111. Genuineness of the books of the New Testament. — 
Their AUTHENTICITY proved, 1. From the IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
FORGERY; 2. From EXTERNAL or HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, afforded 
by antient Jewish, Heathen, and Christian testimonies in their 
favour, and also by antient versions of them in different languages ; 
—and, 3, From iNTERNAL EVIDENCE, furnished by the character of 
the writers, by the language and style of the New Testament, and 
by the circumstantiality of the narrative, together with the coinci- 
dence of the accounts there delivered, with the history of those 
times. 


1. THAT an extraordinary person, called Jesus Christ, flou- 
rished in Judea in the Augustan age, is a fact better supported 
and authenticated, than that there lived such men as Cyrus, 


» 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 546. 

2 Bishop Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated, pp. 15. 18. 
The texts above considered, which were excepted against by Spinoza, Le Clerc (who 
subsequently wrote a dissertation to refute his former objections), the late Dr. Geddes, 
and some opposers of revelation since his decease, are considered, discussed, and satis- 
factorily explained at great length by Huet, Dem. Evang. prop. iv. cap. 14. (tom.i. 
pp. 254-264), and by Dr. Graves in the appendix to his Lectures on the four last 
books of the Pentateuch, vol. i. pp. 352—361. See also Carpzov. Introd. ad Libros 
Biblicos Vet. Test. pp. 38--41. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros Canonicos Vet. et 
Nov. Test. pp. 16, 17. 
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Alexander, and Julius Cesar; for although their histories are 
recorded by various antient writers, yet the memorials of their 
conquests and empires have for the most part perished. Ba- 
bylon, Persepolis, and Ecbatana are no more; and travellers 
have long disputed, but have not been able to ascertain, the 
precise site of antient Nineveh, that exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey (Jonah iii. 3.) How few vestiges of Alexander’s 
victorious arms are at present to be seen in Asia Minor and 
India! And equally few are the standing memorials .in France 
and Britain, to evince that there was such a person.as Julius 
Czesar, who subdued the one, and. invaded the-other. Not 
so defective are the evidences concerning the existence of Jesus 
Christ. That he lived in the reign of Tiberius emperor of 
Rome, and that he suffered death under Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman procurator of Judea, are facts that are not only ac- 
knowledged by the Jews of every subsequent age, and by the 
testimonies of several Heathen writers, but also by:Christians 
of every age and country, who have commemorated, and still 
commemorate, the birth, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and his spiritual- kingdom, by their constant and 
universal profession of certain principles of :religion, and by 
their equally constant and universal celebration of divine 
worship on the Lord’s day, or first day of the week, and like- 
wise of the two ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
These religious doctrines and ordinances they profess to derive 
from a collection of writings, composed after the ascension of 
Jesus Christ, which they acknowledge to be divine, and to 
have been written by the first preachers of Christianity. 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of any particular 
sect or religion have left some written records of their insti- 
tutes, it is a natural supposition, that the first preachers of the 
Christian faith should have left some writings containing the 
principles which it requires to be believed, and the moral pre- 
cepts which it enjoins to be performed. For, although they 
were at first content with the oral publication of the actions 
and doctrines of their master; yet they must have been appre- - 
hensive lest the purity of that first tradition should be altered 
after their decease by false teachers, or by those changes which 
are ordinarily effected in the course of time in whatever is 
transmitted orally. Besides, they would have to answer those 
who consulted them; they would have to furnish Christians, 
who lived at a distance, with lessons and instructions. ‘Thus 
it became necessary that they should leave something in writing ; 
and, if the apostles did leave any writings, they must be the 
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same which have been preserved to our time: for it is incredible 
that all their writings should have been lost, and succeeded by 
supposititious pieces, and that the whole of the Christian faith 
should have for its foundation only forged or spurious writings. 
Besides, it is natural to think the first Christians must have 
received some written, as well as some oral instruction. This 
conjecture is supported by the unanimous testimony of all the 
Christian churches, which, in every age since their establish- 
ment, have professed to read and to venerate certain books as 
the productions of the apostles, and as being the foundation 
of their faith. Now every thing which we know concerning 
the belief, worship, manners, and discipline of the first Chris- 
tians, corresponds exactly with the contents of the books of the 
New Testament, which are now extant, and which are there- 
fore most certainly the primitive instruction which they 
received. 

This collection of books or writings is generally known by 
the appellation of H KAINH AIAOHKH, the New Covenant, 
or New Testament; a title, which, though neither given by 
divine command, nor applied to these writings by the apostles, 
was adopted in a very early age'. Although the precise time 
of its introduction is not known, yet it 1s justified by several 
passages in the Scriptures, and is, in particular, warranted 
by Saint Paul, who calls the doctrines, precepts, and promises 
of the Gospel dispensation Keivy Διαθηκη the New Covenant, in 
opposition to those of the Mosaic dispensation, which he terms 
Παλαιὰ Asadyxy, the Old Covenant’. This appellation, in 
process of time, was by a metonymy transferred to the collec- 
tion of apostolical and evangelical writings. ‘The title, “ New 
Covenant,” then, signifies the book which contains the terms 
of the New Covenant, upon which God is pleased to offer 
salvation to mankind through the mediation of Jesus Christ. 
But, according to the meaning of the primitive church, which 
bestowed this title, it is not altogether improperly rendered 
New Testament ; as being that, in which the Christian’s in- 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol.i. p. 1. Bishop Marsh, in a 
note, thinks it probable that this title was used so early as the second century, because 
the word éestamentum was used in that sense by the Latin Christians before the expira- 
tion of that period, as appears from Tertullian. Adversus Marcionem, lib. tv. c. 1. 
But the first instance in which the term xeuwy διαϑηκη actually occurs in the sense of 
“ writings of the new covenant,” is in Origen’s treatise legs Agywy lib. iv.c. 1. (Op. 
tom.i. p. 156).—Michaelis, vol. 1. p. 543. See also Rosenmiuller’s Scholia in N.T. 
tom.i. p. 1; Rumpzi Commentatio Critica in Libros Novi Testamenti, pp. 1—3S ; and 
Leusden’s Phiiologus Hebrzeo-Grecus, p. 1. 

2 Matt. xxvi. 28. Gal. iii 17. Heb.viil, 8. 1x. 15-—~—20.. 3. 2 Cormitiv6. 14q 
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heritance is scaled to him ἃ5 ἃ 801 and heir of God, and in 
which the death of Christ as a testator is related at large, and 
applied to our benefit. As this title implies that in the Gospel 
unspeakable gifts are given or bequeathed to us, antecedent to 
all conditions required of us, the title of TrestamMenT may be 
retained, although that of Covenant would be more correct 
and proper. ! 

IJ. The writings, thus collectively termed the New Txsta- 
MENT, consist of twenty-seven books, composed on various occa- 
sions, and at different times and places, by eight different au- 
thors, all of whom were contemporary with Jesus Christ, viz. 
the Four Gospels which bear the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen Epistles which 
bear the name of Paul, and whicli are addressed to the Romans, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and to the He- 
brews, the Seven Catholic Epistles (as they are called) of James, 
Peter, 1, 2, and 3 John, and Jude, and the Book of the Reve- 
lation, which likewise bears the name of John. ‘These writings 
contain the history of Jesus Christ, the first propagation of his 
religion, together with the principles of Christianity, and vari- 
ous precepts or rules of life; and they were addressed to the 
different churches, which their authors had established in dif- 
ferent parts of the then known world, and also to a few private 
individuals, 

Different churches received different books according to their 
situation and circumstances. ‘Their canons were gradually en- 
larged; and αὖ "πὸ very great distance of time from the age of 
the apostles, the Christians, with a view to secure to future 
ages a divine and perpetual standard of faith and practice, una- 
nimously agreed to collect these writings together into one 
volume under the title of the “5 New Testament,” or the ‘ Ca- 
non of the New Testament.” Neither the names of the persons 
that were concerned in making this collection, nor the exact 
time when it was undertaken, can at present be ascertained with 
any degree of certainty ; nor is it at all necessary that we should 
be precisely informed concerning either of these particulars. It 


© -. ΄ 
is sufficient for us to know that the principal parts οἵ the New 


1 The learned professor Jablonski has an elegant dissertation on the word 
AIA@HKH ; which, he contends, ought to be translated Testament, 1. From the usage 
of the Greek language; 2. From the nature of the design and will of God, which is 
called AIA@HKH; 3. From various passages of the New ‘l'estament, which evidently 
admit of no other signification ; 4. From the notion of inheritance or heirship, under 
which the Scripture frequently designates the same thing ; and, 5. From the consent of 
antiquity. Jablonskii Opnscula, tom ii, pp. 393 -- 425. Lug. Bat. 1804, 
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Testament were collected before the death of the apostle John; 
or at least not long after that event. ! 

The persecutions, it has been well remarked, to which the 
professors of Christianity were constantly exposed, and the want 
of a national establishment of Christianity for several centuries, 
prevented any general councils of Christians for the purpose of 
settling their canon of Scripture.? But, though the number of 
the books thus received as sacred and canonical was not in the 
first instance determined by the authority of councils, we are 
not left in uncertainty concerning their genuineness and authen- 
ticity, for which we have infinitely more decisive and satisfac- 
tory evidence than we have for the productions of any antient 
classic author, concerning whose genuineness and authenticity 
no doubt was ever entertained. 

III. We receive the books of the New Testament, as the 

genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, 
Peter, and Jude, for the same reason that we receive the writ- 
ings of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Caesar, ‘Tacitus, and Quin- 
tus Curtius ; namely, because we have the uninterrupted tes- 
timony of ages to their genuineness, and we have no reason to 
suspect imposition. ‘This argument, Michaelis remarks, is much 
stronger when applied to the books of the New ‘Testament than 
when applied to any other writings: for they were addressed 
to large societies, in whose presence they were often read, and 
were acknowledged by them to be the writings of the apostles. 
Whereas the most eminent profane writings, that are still ex- 
‘tant, were addressed only to individuals, or to no persons at all: 
and we have no authority to affirm that they were read in pub- 
lic; on the contrary, we know that a liberal education was un- 
common, books were scarce, and the knowledge of them was 
confined to a few individuals in every nation. 


1 Of all the various opinions that have been maintained concerning the person who 
first collected the canon of the New Testament, the most general seems to be, that the 
several books were originally collected by St. John;—an opinion for which the tes- 
timony of Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. ¢. 24.) is very confidently quoted as an indisput- 
able authority. But it is to be observed, says Mosheim, that, allowing even the highest 
degree of weight to Eusehius’s authority, nothing further can be collected from lus 
words, than that St. John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and added his own to them by way of supplement. Concerning any of the other books 
of the New Testament, Eusebius 15 totally silent. Mosheim’s Commentaries, translated 
by Mr. Vidal, vol. i. p. 151. Stosch, in his learned Commentatio Critica de Librorum 
Nov. Test. Canone, (pp. 105, εἰ seg. 8vo, Franckfort, 1755), has given the opinions of 
fns, Lampe, Frickius, Dodwell, Vitringa, and Dupin. He adopts the last, which in 
substance correspouds with that above given, and defends it at considerable length. 
Ibid. pp. 113, et seq. 

2 Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 270. Jones on the 
Canon, vol. i. p. 41. Oxford, 1798. 
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‘The New Testament was read over three quarters of the 
world, while profane writers were limited to one nation or to 
one country. An uninterrupted succession of writers, from the 
apostolic ages to the present time, (many of whom were men of 
distinguished learning and acutexess), either quote the sacred 
writings, or make allusions to them; and these quotations and 
allusions, as will be shown in a subsequent page, are made not 
only by friends, but also by enemies. ‘This cannot be asserted 
of the best classic authors: and as translations of the New Tes- 
tament were made in the second century, which in the course of 
one or two centuries more were greatly multiplied, it became 
absolutely impossible to forge new writings, or to corrupt the 
sacred text, unless we suppose that men of different nations, 
sentiments, and languages, and often exceedingly hostile to each 
other, should ald agree in one forgery. ‘This argument 1s so 
strong, that, if we deny the authenticity cf the New Testament, we 
may with a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other 
writings in the world ;—we may even throw aside human tes- 
timony}. But as this subject is of the greatest importance (for 
the arguments that prove the authenticity of the New ‘Testament 
also prove the truth of the Christian religion), we shall consider 
it more at length; and having first shown that the books, which 
compose the canon of the New Testament, are not spurious, we 
shall briefly consider the positive evidence for their authen- 
ticity. 

A. genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by the 
person whose name it bears as its author; the opposite to ge- 
nuine is spurious, supposititious, or, as some critics term it, psez- 
depigraphal, that which is clandestinely put in the place of 
another. ‘The reasons which may induce a critic to suspect a 
work to be spurious, are stated by Michaelis to be the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its first appear- 
ance in the world, whether it proceeded from the author to whom 
it is ascribed ;—-2. When the immediate friends of the pre- 
tended author, who were able to decide upon the subject, have 
denied it to be his production; —3. When a long series of 
years has elapsed after his death, in which the book was un- 
known, and in which it must unavoidably have been mentioned 
and quoted, had it really existed; — 4. When the style is dif- 
ferent from that of his other writings, or, in case no other re- 
main, different from that which might reasonably be expect- 
ed; — 5. When events are recorded which happened latter than 
the time of the pretended author; — 6. When opinions are 
advanced which contradict those he is known to maintain in 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xvii. p. 155. σά edit. 
VOL. I. G 
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his other writings. ‘Though this latter argument alone leads 
to no positive conclusion, since every man is liable to change 
his opinion, or, through forgetfulness, to vary in the circum- 
stances of the same relation, of which Josephus, in his Anti- 
quities and War of the Jews, affords a striking example. 

Now, of all these various grounds for denying a work to be 
genuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New Testa- 
ment. For, in the first place, it cannot be shown that any one 
doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it first ap- 
peared ; — Secondly, no antient accounts are on record, whence 
we may conclude it to be spurious ; — Thirdly, no considerable 
period elapsed after the death of the apostles, in which the 
New Testament was unknown; but, on the contrary, it is men- 
tioned by their very contemporaries, and the accounts of it in the 
second century are still more numerous; — Fourthly, no argu- 
mentcan be broughtin its disfavour from the nature of the style, 
it being exactly such as might be expected from the apostles, 
not Attic but Jewish Greek ; — Fifthly, no facts are recorded, 
which happened after their death ; — Lastly, no doctrines are 
maintained, which contradict the known tenets of the authors, 
since, besides the New Testament, no writings of the apostles 
are in existence. But, to the honour of the New Testament 
be it spoken, it contains numerous contradictions to the tenets 
and doctrines of the fathers of the second and third centuries ; 
whose morality is different from that of the Gospel, which re- 
commends fortitude and submission to unavoidable evils, but 
not that enthusiastic ardour for martyrdom, for which those 
centuries are distinguished: the New Testament also alludes 
to ceremonies, which in the following ages were disused or 
unknown; all which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that 
it is not a production of either of those centuries.! 

IV. Irom the preceding considerations it is evident, that 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books are 
as certainly genuine, as the most indisputable works of the 
Greeks and Romans. But that the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testament do not rest on merely negative 
proof, we have evidence the most direct and positive which 
can be desired, and this evidence may be arranged under the 
following heads, namely, 1. The Impossibility of a forgery, 
arising from the nature of the thing itself; ~ 2. Hxternal or 
Historical Evidence, arising from the antient Christian, Jewish, 
and Heathen testimonies in its favour, and aiso from the antient 
versions of the New Testament, which were made into various 
languages in the very first ages of the church, and which versions 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, yol. i. pp. 25—S0. 
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are still extant;— and, 3., Znternal Lvidence, arising from the 
character of the writers of the New Testament, from its Jan- 
guage and style, from the circumstantiality of the narrative, and 
from the undesigned coincidences of the accounts delivered in 
the New Testament with the history of those times. 

1. The IMPOSSIBILITY OF A FORGERY, arvsing from the nature 
of the thing itself, 15 evident. 

It is impossible to establish forged writings as authentic in any 
place, where there are persons strongly inclined and well quali- 
fied to detect the frand'. Now the Jews were the most violent 
enemies of Christianity: they put its founder to death; they 
persecuted his diciples with implacable fury; and they were 
anxious to stifle the new religion in its birth. If the writings 
of the New Testament had been forged, would not the Jews 
have detected the impesture? Is there a single instance on 
record, where a few individuals have imposed a history upon 
the world against the testimony of a whole nation ? Would the 
inhabitants of Palestine have received the gospels, if they had 
not had sufficient evidence that Jesus Christ really appeared 
among them, and performed the miracles ascribed to him ? 
Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth have acknow- 
ledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuine works of 
Saint Paul, if he had never preached among them? Or, supposing 
any impostor to have attempted the invention and distribution 
of writings under his name, or the names of the other apostles, 
is it possible that they could have been received without 
contradiction in all the Christian communities of the three 
several quarters of the globe? We might as well attempt to 
prove that the history of the reformation is the invention of 
historians, and that no revolution happened in Great Britain 
during the seventeenth century, or in France during the 
eighteenth century, and the last fifteen years’. Indeed, from 
the marks of integrity, simplicity, and fidelity, which every 
where pervade the writings of the apostles, we may be certain 
that they would not have attempted a forgery: and, if they 
had made the attempt in the apostolic age, when the things are 
said to have happened, every person must have been sensible 
of the forgery. As the volume, called the New ‘Vestanicnt, con- 
sists of several pieces which are ascribed to eight persons, we 


1 Witness (to mention no other instances) the attempt unsuccessfully made a few 
years since by Mr. Ireland junior, in his celebrated Shakspearian Manuscripts, the 
fabrication of which was detected by the late Mr. Malone, in his masterly “ Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the miscellaneous Papers and legal Instruments published 
December 24, 1795, and attributed to Shakspeare, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry Earl 
of Southampton.” 8νο. London, 1796. 

2 Michaelis, vol. i. p. 31. Ency. Brit. vol. xvii. p. 135. 
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cannot suppose it to have been an imposture: for, if they had 
written in coneert, they would not differ, (as in a subsequent 
page we shall see that they do), in slight matters; and if one 
man wrote the whole, there would not be such a diversity, as 
we see in the style of the different pieces. Ifthe apostles were 
all honest, they were incapable of a forgery; and, if they were 
all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men virtuous. 
If some of them were honest and the rest cheats, the latter 
could not have deceived the former, in respect to matters of 
fact; nor is it probable that impostors would have attempted 
a forgery which would have exposed them to many inconve- 
niences. Had parts of the Scripture been fabricated in the 
second or third century by obscure persons, their forgeries 
would have been rejected by the intelligent and respectable : 
and if pious and learned men had forged certain passages, their 
frauds, however well intended, would have been discovered by 
the captious and insignificant, who are ever prone to criticise 
their superiors in virtue or abilities. Ifthe teachers of Chris- 
tianity, in one kingdom, forged certain passages of Scripture, 
the copies in the hands of laymen would discover such forgery : 
nor would it have been possible to obtain credit for such a for- 
gery in other nations. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having 
~ understood Greek and Hebrew, their gospels, which were written 
in the former language, contain many Hebrew idioms and 
words. Hence we may be certain that the gospels were not 
forged by those early Christian writers or fathers (as they are 
called) who were strangers to Hebrew, since in such case they 
would not abound with Hebrew words; nor by Justin Martyr, 
Origen, or Epiphanius, since the style of the Greek writings of 
these fathers differs from that of the gospels. Lastly, as the 
New Testament is not calculated to advance the private interest 
of priests or rulers, it could not be forged by the clergy or by 
princes: and as its teachers suffered in propagating it, and as 
it was not the established religion of any nation for three 
hundred years, it is perfectly absurd to suppose it the offspring 
of priestcraft or mere political contrivance. For three hundred 
years after Christ, no man shad any thing to dread from 
exposing a forgery in the books of the New Testament; 
because, during that time, the Christians had not the power of 
punishing informers '. It was therefore morally impossible, from 
the very nature of the thing, that those books could be forged. 


1 Dr. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 150, 151, 8vo. 
Dublin, 1795. ‘The argument, above briefly stated, is urged at length with much force 
and accuracy by Abbadie, in his Traité de la Verité de 14 Religion Chretienne, tom. ii. 
pp: 599-45. Amsterdam, 1719. 
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2. Satisfactory as the preceding argument for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, arising from the 
impossibility of a forgery, unquestionably is, the, direct and 
positive testimony arising from the EXTERNAL ΟΥ̓ HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE is by no means inferior in decisiveness or importance. 
This evidence is furnished by the testimony of antient writers, 
who have quoted or aliuded to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and also by antient versions of the New ‘Testament, in 
various languages, which are still extant. Zhe books of the 
New Testament are quoted or alluded to by a series of Christian 
wreters, as well as by adversaries of the Christian faith, who may 
be traced back in regular successton from the present time to the 
apostolic age. } 

This sort of evidence, Dr. Paley has remarked, “ is of all 
others the most unquestionable, the least Hable to any prac- 
tices of fraud, and zs not diminished by the lapse of ages. 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own Times, inserts various 
extracts from Lord Clarendon’s History. Oze such insertion 
is a proof that Lord Clarendon’s History was extant at the 
time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been read by 
Bishop Burnet, that it was received by Bishop Burnet as the 
work of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded by him as an au- 
thentic account of the transactions which it relates; and it 
will be a proof of these points a thousand years hence, or as 
long as the books exist.”2 This simple instance may serve to 
point out to a reader, who is little accustomed to such re- 
searches, the nature and value of the argument. 

We begin with the writers of the fourth century ; because 
from that centurydownwards, the works of Christian IVriters are 
so full of references to the New Testament, that it becomes 
unnecessary to adduce their testimonies, especially as they would 
only prove that the books of Scripture never lost their character 
or authority with the Christian.church. The witnesses to the 
genuineness of the books of the New Testament, in this century, 
are very numerous ; but, as it would extend this chapter to too 
great a length, were we todetail them all,it may suffice to remark, 
thatwe have not fewer than TEN distinct catalcgues of these books. 
δὲν agree exactly with our present canon; namely, the lists of 


-- 


1 In the first edition of this work, the historical evidence for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament, was exhibited chronologically from the Apostolic 
age down to the fourth century ; but as the chronological series of that evidence has 
been cavilled at by the opponents of Christianity, it is now traced backwards from the 
fourth century to the Apostolic Age, for the weighty and satisfactory reasons (which 
do not admit of abridgement), assigned hy Bishop Marsh, in his ** Course of Lectures 
on Divinity,” partv. pp. 11—19. 

2 Paley’s Evidences, vol.i. p. 175. 
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Athanasius (a. Ὁ. $15) ", Epiphanius (a. Ὁ. 370) 2, Jerome (a. ἢ. 
392)8, Rufinus (a. ἢ. 390) ὁ» Augustine>, Bishop of Hippo in 
Africa (A. Ὁ. 394), and of the forty-four bishops assembled in the 
third council of Carthage (at which Augustine was present A. D. 
397) 6. Of the other four catalogues, those of Cyril Bishop of 
Jerusalem’ (a.p. 340), of the bishops at the council of Laodicea ὅ 
(A. D. 364), and of Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constansti- 
nople (a. Ὁ. 375) are the same with our canon, excepting that 
the Revelation is omitted ; and Philaster or Philastrius 10, Bishop 
of Brixia or Brescia (4. ἢ. 380), in his list, omits the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Revelation, though he acknowledges 
both these books in other parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of JEROME is the miost re- 
markable. He was born about the middle of the fourth century, 
and was ordained presbyter by Paulinus, at Antioch, in the 
year 378, about which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, 
Dr. Cave and others, though Dr. Lardner (whose date we 
have followed) places him about the year 392, when he wrote 
his celebrated book of illustrious men. ‘ It is well-known 
that Jerome was the most learned of the Latin fathers: and he 
was peculiarly qualified, not only by his profound erndition, 
but by his extensive researches, his various travels, and his long 
residence in Palestine, to investigate the authenticity of the 
several books, which compose the New Testament. Of these 
books he has given a catalogue in his epistle to Paulinus, on 
the study of the Holy Scriptures ". He begins his catalogue 
(which is nearly at the close of the epistle) with the four evan- 
aisles Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles 

e mentions as another work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the 
Gospel. He says that St. Paul wrote epistles to seven churclies : 


1 The testimony of Athanasius will be found at full length in Dr. Lardner’s Cre- 
dibility of the Gospel History, part ii. Works, vol. iv. pp. 280—294 of the 8vo. 
edition, or vol. ii. pp. 388—406 of the 4to. edition. The testimonies, adduced in 
Lardner, may likewise be seen ona smaller scale in Professor Less’s valuable work on 
*¢ The Authenticity, uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament,” 
translated by Mr. Kingdon, Svo. London, 18043 and especially in C. Εν Schmidius’s 
“ς Historia Antiqua et Vindicatio Canonis Sacri Veteris Novique ‘Testamenti.” 8yo. 
Lipsiz, 1775. εἶ 

2 Lardner, 8vo. νοὶ]. ἵν. pp. 311—519; 4to. νο]. ii. pp. 4106 - 490. 

3 Ibid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 1—74; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 551—572. 

4 Ibid. 8vo. vol. v. pp. 75—78; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 572—574. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. vy. pp. 81—123; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 576—599. 

6 Ibid. 8vo. vol.v. pp. 79, 80, 4to. vol. ii. pp. 574, 575. 

7 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 299-505 ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 409—411. 

8 Canon 59. The canons of this council were, not long afterwards, received into the 
body ot the canons of the universal church. Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 5308--311 ; 
4to. vol. ii. pp. 414—416. 

9 Lardner, 8vo. vol.iv. pp.406—411; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 469—472. 

10 1014. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 499—501 ; 4to. vol. 11, pp. 522, 525. 

11: Tom. iv. part 2. col. 568, ed. Martianay. ΝΕ 
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these seven churches are such as we find in the titles of the 
Epistles of St. Paul contained in our present copies of the New 
Testament. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he observes, that 
most persons (namely in the Latin church) did not consider it 
as an Epistle of St. Paul: but we shall presently see that his 
own opinion was different. He further states, that St. Paul wrote 
to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The seven catholic epistles 
he ascribes to James, Peter, John, and Jude, and expressly says 
that they were apostles. And he concludes his catalogue.with the 
remark, that the Revelation of John has as many mysteries as 
words. This catalogue accords with the books which we receive 
at present, with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The rejection of this epistle 1s a fact, which Jerome has not at- 
tempted to conceal: and therefore, as he confidently speaks of 
all the other books of the New Testament, his testimony is so 
much the more in their favour. As weare now concerned with 
a statement of facts, it would be foreign to our present purpose 
to inquire into the causes, which induced the Latin church to re- 
jeet the Epistle to the Hebrews. But whatever those causes may 
have been, they did not warrant the rejection of it, in the estima- 
tion of Jerome himself. For in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Writers, or, as it is frequently called, his ‘Treatise of Illustrious 
Men, and in the article relating to St. Paul, Jerome expressly 
asserts that St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. And 
in his Epistle to Dardanus', alluding to the then prevail- 
ing custom in the Latin church to reject the epistle to the 
Hebrews, he adds, ** But we receive it Ἢ and he assigns this 
powerful reason, which it is necessary to give in his own ) words, 
‘ nequaquam haus temporis consuetudinem, sed velerum scrip- 
torum auctoritatem sequentes.—To his catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin 
version, which revision contained the same books as we have 
at present.”* In this revision Jerome was employed by Da- 
masus, then Bishop of Rome, to collate many antient Greek 
copies of the New Testament, and by them to correct the 
Latin version then in use, wherever they appeared to disagree 
materially with the true original. This task, he tells us, he 
performed with great care in the four Gospels, about the year 
384; and he made the same use of the Greek copies In his 
commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon, and most probably also in his commen- 
taries on the other parts of the New ‘Testament. 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome, was 
EusEsius, Bishop of  Consat ea, who flourished in the year 315,— 


'Tom. i. col. 608. 
° Bp. Marsh’ s Course of Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, party. pp-20— 
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a man of extraordinary learning, diligence, and judgment, and 
singularly studious in the Scriptures. He received the books 
of the New Testament nearly as we have them, and in his 
various writings has produced quotations from all, or nearly all 
ofthem. His chief work is his Ecclesiastical History, in which 
he records the history of Christianity from its commencement 
to his own time; and having diligently read the works of 
Christian antiquity, for the express purpose of ascertaining 
what writings had been received as the genuine productions 
of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, fourth, and 
twenty-fourth chapters of his third book, he has particularly. 
treated on the various books of the New Testament; and in the 
twenty-fifth chapter he has delivered, not his own private 
opinion, but the opinion of the church, exrryoiasinyn παραδωσις, 
the sum of what he had found in the writings of the primitive 
Christians. As the result of his enquiries, he reduces the 
books of the New Testament into the three following classes. 

I. OporoyepevarToapas (avwporoynpevass Or ἀληθεις και απλαςοι) 
that is, writings which were wniversally received as the genuine 
works of the persons whose names they bear. In this class 
Eusebius reckons, 1. The four Gospels; 2.'The Acts of the 
Apostles; 3. The Epistles of St. Paul; 4. The first Epistle of 
St. John; 5. The first Epistle of St. Peter. The Revelation 
of St. John might also perhaps be placed in this class, because 
some think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the majorzty 
leave the matter undetermined. 

11. Αντιλεγομεναι Γραφαι, that is, writings on whose authenticity 
the antients were vot unanimous. According to Eusebius, 
even these have the majority of voices among the antients in their 
favour. Heexpressly callsthem γνωρίμων ὅμως τοις πολλοῖς (Writings 
acknowledged by most to be genuine), and maga πλειςσοις τῶν 
ἐχχλησιαςίχων γιγνωσκομενας (received by the majority). A few 

doubted of their authenticity ; and therefore Eusebius ranks 
them under the class of contested books. In this class he 
enumerates, of the writings of the New Testament, 1. The 
Epistle of St. James; 2. The Epistle of St. Jude; 3. The 
second Epistle of St. Peter; 4. The second and third Epistles of 
St. John. The Revelation of St. John, he adds, is also by some 
placed in this class. ! 

11. Νοϑα, Γραφαι, that is, writings confessedly spurious. 
Among these he enumerates the Acts of St. Paul; the Shep- 
herd of Hermas; the Revelation of St. Peter; the Epistle of 
Barnabas; the Doctrines of the Apostles; and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which may 


1 For, in early times, some believed that this work was not composed by John the 
Apostle, but by a presbyter of the same name, or by some other person. 
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constitute a fourth class, (for the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
third book of his Ecclesiastical History is not remarkably per- 
spicuous) ; Viz. 

IV. Aroma και δυσσεθη, (absurd and impious) ; that is, writings 
which had been universally rejected as evidently spurious. In 
this class he includes the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, and of 
Matthias ; the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apostles. 
These writings, says he, contain evident errors, are written in 
a style entirely different from that of the apostles, and have 
not been thought worthy of being mentioned by any one of 
the antients. ! 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the year 
300, Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa 2, and 
Lactantius his pupil ὃ, composed, among other works, elaborate 
vindications of the Christian religion, which prove their ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the New Testament, although 
they did not cite them by name, because they addressed their 
works to the Gentiles. Lactantius indeed assigns this very 
reason for his reserve; notwithstanding which, Dr. Lardner 
remarks, ** he seems to show that the Christians of that time 
were so habituated to the language of Scripture, that it was not 
easy for them to avoid the use of it, whenever they discoursed 
upon things of a religious nature.” 

During the next preceding forty years, the imperfect remains 
of numerous writers‘ are still extant, in which they either cite 
the Historical Scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of 
them in terms of profound respect; but the testimony of 
Victorinus Bishop of Pettaw in Germany is particularly 
worthy of notice, on account of the remoteness of his situa- 
tion from that of Origen and Cyprian, who were Africans. 
Victorinus wrote commentaries on different books of the Old 
Testament, an exposition of some passages of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse, and various contro-: * 
versial treatises against the heretics of his day; in which we 
have valuable and most explicit testimonies to almost every 
book of the New Testament. 5 

Of all the fathers who flourished in the third century, the 
most learned and laborious unquestionably was Origen, who 


1 Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 200—275 ; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 355 —395. 

2 Ibid. 8vo. vol.iv. pp. 1—24; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 244—257. 

3 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 24—-87; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 257—292. 

+ As Novatus, Rome, Α. Ὁ. 251; Dionysius, Rome, a.p. 259; Commodian, a. Ὁ. 
270; Anatolius, Laodicea, A.p. 270; ‘Theognostus, a.p. 282; Methodius, Lycia, 
A.D. 290; and Phileas Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, a.p. 296. Accounts of these 
writers, and extracts from their testimonies to the New Testament, are collected and 
given at length by Dr. Lardner, (Works, vol. iii. 8vo. or vol. ii. 4to.) 

5 Lardner, 8vo. vol. 11], pp. 286—35035; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 88-98. 
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was born in Egypt a.p. 184 or 185, and died about the 
year 253. It is said of him, that he did not so much re- 
commend Christianity by what he preached or wrote, as by 
the general tenor of his life. So great, indeed, was the esti- 
mation in which he was held, even among the heathen 
philosophers, that they dedicated their writings to him, and 
submitted them to his revisal'. Of the critical labours of 
Origen upon the Scriptures, we have spoken at considerable 
length in a subsequent part of this Work ὃ; but, besides these, 
(which in themselves form a decisive testimony to the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures), he wrote a three-fold exposition of all 
the books of Ser ipture, viz. scholia or short notes, tomes or ex- 
tensive commentaries, in which he employed all his learaing, 
critical, sacred, and profane, and a variety of homilies and Lmao 
for the people. Although a small portion only of his works 
has come down to us, yet | in them he uniformly bears testimony 
to the authenticity of the New Testament, as we now have it; 
and he is the first writer who has given us a perfect c catalogue 
of those books which Christians unanimously (cr at least the 
greater part of them) have considered as the genuine and di- 
vinely inspired writings of the apostles. ὃ 

Greeory Bishop of Neo-Ceesarea +, and Dionysrus Bishop 
of Alexandria *, were pupils of Origen; so that their testi- 
monies to the New ‘Testament, which are very numerous, are 
in fact but repetitions of his. In the writings of Cyprian 
Bishop of Carthage, who flourished a few years after Origen, 
and suffered martyrdom a. ἢ. 258, we have most copious quo- 
tations from almost all the books of the New ‘Testament. 6 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, 
there are extant fragments of several writers, in all of which 
there is some reference to the books of the New Testament. 
Thus Carus, surnamed Romanus, who was a presbyter of 
the church of Romez, quotes all the epistles of Saint Paul 
as his genuine productions, except the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which he has omitted to enumerate among the rest. H1p- 
POLYTUs PorTUENsts also has several references to most of 
the books of the New 'Testament®. AmMonius composed a 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. ο. 19. 2 See Vol. II. Part I. Chap. V. Sect. 1. § III. 

3 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 442—544; 4to. vol.i. pp. 519—575. 

4 Thid. 8vo. vol. 111. pp. 25—573 4to. vol. i. pp. 591—608. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. iil, pp. 57—-152; 4to. vol.i. pp. 609—650. 

6 1014. 8vo. vol. iti. pp. 135—1835; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 3—3O. 

7 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 20. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp.372—3793; 4to, 
vol. i. pp. 481—484. 

8 Lardner, Svo. vol. 11. pp, 597—-415; 4to. vol. i. pp. 495—505. 
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Harmony of the Four Gospels ', and Jutrus ArricaNus en- 
deavoured to remove the apparent contradictions in the genea- 
logy of Jesus Christ as delivered by the evangelists Matthew 
and Luke. 3 

From the third century we now ascend to the second, in 
which flourished ‘TERTULLIAN, a presbyter of the church of 
Carthage, who was born in the year 160 and died about the 
year 220. He became a Montanist about the year 200; and 
Christian writers have commonly distinguished what he wrote 
before that period, and what he published afterwards. His 
testimony, however, to the authority of the canonical Scriptures, 
both before and after he embraced the tenets of Montanus, is 
exactly the sane. He uniformly recognizes the four Gospels,: 
as written by the evangelists to whom we ascribe them; dis- 
tinguishing Matthew and John as apostles, and Mark and Luke 
as apostolical men; and asserting the authority of their writings 
as inspired books, acknowledged by the Christian church from 
their original date. Tis works are filled with quotations by 
name, and with long extracts from all the writings of the New 
Testament, except the Epistle of James, the second Epistle of 
Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. But if an 
author does not profess to give a complete catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, his mere silence in regard to 
any book is no argument against it. Dr. Lardner has observed, 
that the quotations from the small volume of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, by Tertullian, are both longer and more numerous than 
the quotations are from all the works of Cicero, in writers of 
all characters, for several ages. Further, Tertullian has ex- 
expressly affirmed that, when he wrote, the Christian Scriptures 
were open to the inspection of all the world, both Christians 
and Heathens, without exception. And it also appears, that in 
his time there was already a Latin version of some part of the 
New Testament, if not of the whole of it: for, at least in one 
instance, he appeals from the language of such version to the 
authority of the authentic copies in Greek. ὃ 

Contemporary with ‘Tertullian was Clement’ of Alexandria, 
who gives an account of the order in which the four Gospels 
were written, and quotes almost all the books of the New 
Testament, so often by name, and so amply, that to extract 


1 Lardner, 8vo. vol. il. pp. 413—450; 4to. vol.i. pp. 503—513. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c.7. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 451—441; 4to, 
vol. 1. pp. 513 —518. 

3 Sciamus plane non sic esse in Greco authentico. ‘Tertullian de Monog. c. 11. 
Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 250—2873 4to. vol.i. pp. 416—436. Sir H. M. Well- 
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his citations would fill a large portion of this volume. As he 
was the preceptor of Origen, and travelled in quest of au- 
thentic information, and did not give his assent to the Scriptures 
until he had accurately examined them, his testimony to their 
authenticity possesses the greater weight. ! 

Tueoruitus Bishop of Antioch, a. Ὁ. 181, in his three books 
to Autolycus, could only mention the Scriptures occasionally, 
from the particular object he had m view: but he has evident 
allusions to the Gospels of Matthew and John, the Epistle to 
the Romans, and the first Epistle to Timothy. 3 

AvTHENAGORAS, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who 
flourished about the year 180, is the most polished and elegant 
author of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the Christians, 
presented to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and in his ‘Treatise 
on the Resurrection of the Dead, he has indisputably quoted 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, the Epistles to the Romans, 
and the two Epistles to the Corinthians. ° 

Prior to these writers was IRENEUS, who succeeded the mar- 
tyr Pothinus in the bishoprick of Lyons about the year 170, or 
perhaps a few years later. His testimony to the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament is the more important 
and valuable, because he was a disciple of Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of St. John, and had also conversed with many others 
who had been instructed by the apostles and immediate disci- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. ‘Though he wrote many works, his 
five books against heresies are all that remain: in these he has 
shown himself to be well acquainted with heathen authors, and 
the absurd and intricate notions of the heretics, as well as with 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. ‘Though he has 
no where given us a professed catalogue of the books of the 
New Testament, we learn from his treatise that he received as 
authentic and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persons 
whose names they bear, the four Gospels (the authors of which 
he describes, and the occasions.on which they were written), 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistie to the Romans, the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, the 
first and second Epistles to the Thessalonians, the two Epistles 
to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus (all which Epistles he has re- 
peatedly ascribed to Paul), the two Epistles of Peter, and the 
first and second Epistles of John. Trenzeus has alluded to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but he is silent concerning the ques- 
tion, whether that Epistle was written by Paul. We are not, 


1 Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 206—243; 4to. νοΐ. 1. pp. 592—412. 
2 Ibid, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 19O—202; 4to. vol.i. pp. 585—589. 
3 Ibid, Svo. vol. ii. pp. 180---187; 4to. vol.i. pp. 3577—s81. 
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however, as Bishop Marsh has well observed, to attach to his 
silence more importance than it deserves. ‘ Irenaeus, though 
born a Greek, was transplanted to the Latin church, which 
then rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews. If therefore he had 
quoted it as authority in controversial writings, he would have 
afforded his adversaries this ready answer, that he produced as 
authority what was not allowed by his own church. And, since 
he has no where asserted, that Saint Paul was not the author 
of that epistle, his mere silence argues rather the custom of the 
Latin church (as it 15 termed by Jerome), than the opinion of 
Irenzus himself'.” He has quoted the Epistle of James once, 
and to the book of Revelation his testimony is clear and positive : 
he has not only cited it very often, but has expressly ascribed 
it to the apostle John, and has distinctly spoken of the exact 
and antient copies of this book, as being confirmed by the 
agreeing testimony of those who had personally conversed with 
John himself. 

In short, we have the testimony of Irenzeus, in one form or 
other, to every one of the books of the New Testament, except 
the Epistle to Philemon, the third Epistle of John, and the 
{ipistle of Jude; which, as they contain no point of doctrine, 
could not afford any matter for quotations in the particular con- 
troversies in which Irenzus was engaged, whose writings (it 
must be recollected) were wholly controversial. 

Considering the age in which he lived, and his access to the 
original sources of information, the testimony of Irenzeus to 
the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, gives 
to such of his writings as are extant a perpetual interest and 
value in the Christian church: for his ‘ quotations are so 
numerous, and many of them are so long, as to afford un- 
doubted evidence that the books of the New Testament, which 
were known to the disciples of Polycarp, are the same books 
which have descended to the present age.” In addition to the 
preceding remarks it may be stated, that Irenzeus mentions 
«ς the Code of the New Testament as well as the Old,” and calls 
the one as well as the other, * the Oracles of God, and Writ- 
ings dictated by his Word and Spirit.” 5 

About the year 170, during the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
the Christians in Gaul suffered a terrible persecution, particu- 
larly at Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an affecting nar- 
rative to their brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of which 
Kusebius has preserved the greater part, there are exact re- 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 41. 
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ferences to the Gospels of Luke and John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, 
1 Timothy, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Revelation of Saint 
John'. In this persecution, Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, the 
predecessor of Irenzeus, was put to death. 

At this time also flourished MEtitTo, Bishop of Sardis, in 
Lydia, whom some writers have conjectured (but without any 
authority from Christian antiquity) to be the angel of the 
church of Sardis, to whom the epistle is directed in Rev. tii 
1—6. He appears to have been a voluminous writer, as the 
titles of thirteen treatises of his have been transmitted to us, 
though nene of them have reached our times, except a few 
fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He travelled 
into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and left a cata- 
logue of the books of the Old Testament. From the language 
cited from him with regard to the Old Testament, as distin- 
guished from the New, there is reason to cenclude that there 
was then extant a volume cr collecticn of books, called the 
New Testament, containing thé writings of apostles and apos- 
tolical men. One of Melito’s treatises was a commentary on 
the Revelation of Saint John. 3 

Hrcersippus, who was a converted Jew, was born in the be- 
ginning of the second century, and, according to the Alex- 
andrian Chronicle, died in the reign of the emperor Commodus. 
He relates that, in his journey from Palestine to Rome he 
conversed with many bishops, all of whom held one and the 
same doctrine; and that “ὁ in every city the same doctrine was 
taught, which the law and the prophets, and the Lord teacheth ;” 
in which passage, by ‘ the Lord,’ he must mean the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, which he considered as containing the 
very doctrine taught and preached by Jesus Christ. ὃ 

Tatian flourished about the year 172; he was converted 
from heathenism to christianity by reading the books of the 
Old Testament, and by reflecting on the corruptions and ab- 
surdities of gentilism. After the death of Justin Martyr, whose 
follower or pupil he is said to have been, ‘Tatian adopted 
various absurd and heretical tenets, which are detailed by 
ecclesiastical historians. He composed a harmony of the 
Gospels, called AIA TEZZAPON, of the four; in which he is 
charged with making alterations and omissions in the Gospels, 
Eusebius’s account of his Harmony, however, proves that in 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. v. co 1—4. Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 148—1555 4to. 
vol. i. pp. 560—362. 

2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 146—148; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 558, 559. 

3 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii, pp, 141—145; 4to. vol. i. pp. 555—358. 
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the earliest times there were four Gospels, and only four, 
which were in esteem with the Christians. His oration or dis- 
course against the Gentiles, which is said to have been the 
most useful of all his writings, contains several quotations from, 
and allusions to, the Gospels. ! 

Justin, surnamed the Marryr, from his having sealed with 
his blood his confession of the truth of the Christian religion, 
was one of the most learned fathers of the second century. He 
was born at Sichem or Flavia Neapolis, a city of Samaria in 
Palestine, about the year 89. He was converted to chris- 
tianity A.D. 133, flourished chiefly from the year 140 and 
afterwards, and suffered martyrdom in 164 or 167. He wrote 
several pieces, of which only his two apologies for the Chris- 
tians, one addressed to the emperor Titus Antoninus Pius, and 
the other to the emperor Marcus Antoninus and the senate and 
people of Rome (this last is not entire), and his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, have been preserved *. rom this dialogue 
we learn that, before his conversion, Justin had carefully 
studied the Stoic, Pythagorean, and Platonic systems of 
philosophy; and that he embraced christianity at last, as the 
only safe and useful philosophy. The sincerity, learning, and 
antiquity of Justin, therefore, constitute him a witness of the 
highest importance. He has numerous quotations from, as 
well as allusions to, the four Gospels, which he uniformly re- 
presents as containing the genuine and authentic accounts of 
Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He terms them ὁ Memoirs,’ 
or commentaries, ὁ Memoirs of the Apostles,’ * Christ’s Memoirs,’ 
‘ Memoirs of the Apostles and their Companions, who have 
written the history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;’ by which, he evidently means the Gospels of Matthew 
and John, of Mark and Luke. Further, in his first apology 
he tells us that the memoirs of the apostles and the writings of 
the prophets were read and expounded in the Christian assem- 
blies for public worship: whence it is evident that the Gospels 
were at that time well known in the world, and not designedly 
concealed from any one. The writings of Justin also contain 
express references to or quotations from the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. c. 29. Lardner, 8vo. vol. il. pp. 155—-140; 4to. 
vol. 1. pp. 3553—355. 
2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 115—129; 4to. vol.i. pp. 541—349. 
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Epistle of Peter, and the book of Revelation, which he 
expressly says, was written by ‘John one of the apostles of 
Christ.’ ! 

Anterior to Justin, was Parras, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Asia, whose public life is placed between the years 110 and 
116. He was well acquainted with Polycarp and John the 
presbyter or elder, both of them apostolical men, if not with 
the apostle John himself: consequently, he had access to the 
best sources of information. He bears express testimony to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he ascribes to those 
evangelists; he has also quoted the first Epistle of Peter and 
the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the 
Apostles, as well as to the book of Revelation. 

We have now traced the external evidence for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, from the present 
time backward to the second century, without the aid of the 
apostolic fathers (that is, of those who were the immediate 
contemporaries or disciples, acquaintances, or successors of 
the apostles), or of any other writers whose testimony can in 
any way be questioned. ‘* But though we have sufficient proof, 
independently of the apostolic fathers, there is no reason for 
our rejecting them altogether as useless. When the passages 
in their writings, which are supposed only from their resem- 
blance to have been borrowed from corresponding passages in 
the Gospels, or other books, are brought forward, as usual, in 
the first instance, we are then indeed lost in uncertainty, whe- 
ther such passages were borrowed from the New Testament, or 
not. But when we have already proved, that such books of 
the New Testament, as they are supposed to have quoted, 
were then in existence, and therefore might have been quoted 
by them, it becomes much more credible, that those books 
really were quoted by them. It is true, that, if the validity of 
a witness must be previously established by means, which 
prove of themselves what the witness is intended to prove, the 
importance of his evidence is thereby diminished. But in the 
present case we are not so much concerned with the obtaining 
of more evidence, which is quite unnecessary, as with shewing, 
that the testimony of the apostolic fathers, as far as it goes, is 
consistent with the evidence already produced*.” There are, 


1 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 115—129 ; 4to. vol. i. pp.341—349. M. Vernet has 
written a very interesting account of Justin’s conversion to Christianity, and of his services 
in its behalf. See his Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tom. x. pp. 154 
—180. 

2 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 65. 
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however, some books of the New ‘Testament, mentioned by 
name, and others which are so expressly alluded to by the 
apostolic fathers, as to prove most clearly that such writings 
must have been extant in their time: and although (as above 
remarked) their testimony is not absolutely necessary'to com- 
plete the series of evidence for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, yet it may be satisfactory to the 
reader to see their attestations; because, independently of 
their quotations from the books of the New Testament, and 
of their allusions to them, the .apostolical fathers were the 
chief persons from whom the writers, that immediately succeeded 
them, received the information which they have transmitted to us, 
concerning the authors, and the general reception of those books. 
The testimony therefore of these apostolical men forms an im- 
portant link in that unbroken chain of evidence which was 
intended for the conviction of the latest ages: and though 
their works might at first have been published anonymously, 
from a dread of persecution, yet the authors of them were well 
known at that time, nor do we find any difference among the 
antients concerning them. ‘The antiquity of their writings 
being admitted, it is immaterial whether they were written by 
those persons whose names they bear, or not; especially as it 
7s clear from their contents, that the authors of them were 
pious and good men. For the writings in question are pious 
and moral, worthy of the apostolical age, and of apostolical 
men; and are not calculated to serve any party, nor to coun- 
tenance any opinion of the then existing sects of philosophy. 
They are also written in a style of evangelical simplicity, in a 
spirit of peace, charity, and resignation, and without that dis- 
play of learning, which occurs in the writings of the fathers of 
the second and third centuries. ! 

The apostolic fathers are five in number, viz. Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

1. Barnapas, the fellow-labourer of Paul (Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
46, 47. 1 Cor. ix. 4—7.), who is also expressly styled an apos- 
tle (Acts xiv.14.), is the author ofan epistle that was held in the 
greatest esteem by the antients, and which is still extant. In 
this epistle, though no book of the New ‘Testament is expressly 


1 Thebest edition of the writings of the apostolic fathers is to be found in the work 
intitled SS. Patrum, qui temporibus apostolicis floruerunt, Barnabe, Clementis, Her- 
me, Ignatit, Polycarpt, Opera vera et suppositicta ; una cum Clementis, Ignatic, 
Polycarpt, Actis οἱ Martyriis. J. B. Cotelerius Soc. Sorbon. Theol. ev MSS. Codd. 
eruit, verstonibusque et notis tllustravit. Recensuit,notasque adjecit, Joannes Clericus. 
folio. 2 vols. Amst. 1724. An excellent English translation of the genuine writings οὐ 
the apostolic fathers was made by Archbishop Wake, of which a new edition was pul- 
lished in 1817. 
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nanied in it, yet there are to be found expressions, which are 
identically the same that occur in the Gospel of Matthew ; 
and one m particular, which is introduced with the formula ¢ 22 
is written,’ which was used by the Jews when they cited their 
sacred books. The epistle of Barnabas further contains the 
exact words of several other texts of the New Testament, and 
there are allusions to some others: it also contains many phrases 
and reasonings used by the apostle Paul, whom the author 
reseinbles, as his fellow-labourer, without copying him. [{ is 
to beobserved, that Barnabas cites, or alludes to, many. more pas- 
sages out of the Old Testament than from the New ; which is to 
be attributed to the time and character of the writer, who was 
a Jew, and who argued chiefly with Jews '. 

2. Crement Bishop of Rome, and a fellow-labourer of the 
apostle Paul (Phil. iv. 3.), wrote an epistle (which has not come 
down to us entire) in the name of the church at Rome to the 
church at Corinth, in order to compose certain dissensions that 
prevailed there. In this epistle there are several passages, which 
exhibit the words of Christ as they stand in the gospels, without 
mentioning them as quotations, agreeably to the usage which 
then generally prevailed. He also cites most of the epistles. 
It is generally supposed that Clement was ordained Bishop of 
Rome a.p. 91, and that he died in the third year of the reign of 
Trajan, a. Ὁ. 100°. 

3. Heras was also contemporary with Paul, by whom he 
is mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 4). He wrote 
a work in three books, towards the close of the first century, 
entitled the ‘ Pastor” or ““ Shepherd,” which was highly es- 
teemed by the early fathers. It was originally written in Greek, 
though now extant only in a Latin version; and it contains 
numerous allusions to the New ‘Testament >. 


1 Cotelerii Patres Apostolici, vol. i. pp. 15—66. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 12—22.; 
Ato. vol. i. pp.-283—289. Dr.Lardner, however, is of opinion that it cannot be said 
with certainty, that Barnabas referred to any books of the New Testament: ‘* nor,” be 
adds, ** ought it to be reckoned strange that a man, who was contemporary with the 
apostles, and had the same spirit and like gifts with them, if he was not an apostle 
himself, should often reason and argue like them, without quoting their writings or re- 
ferring to them.” Works, 8vo. vol. v. p.353.; 4to. vol. iii, p. 99. The propriety of 
considering Barnabas as a testimony for the authenticity of the New Testament is also 
questioned by Dr. Less, in his work on the ‘“ Authenticity of the New Testament,” 
translated by Mr. Kingdon, pp. 33—-40. Should the reader coincide in opinion with 
these eminent critics, the absence of Barnabas’s testimony will not affect the general 
argument, which is so strongly supported by the evidence of others of his contempos 
raries. 

2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 22—47; 4to. vol.i. pp. 289--- 505, Cotelerius, vol.i. 
pp- 185—189. 

3 Cotelerius, voli, pp. 75126, Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii, pp. 50—65; 4to. vol. i. 
pp. 308—315, 
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4, Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch, a. Ὁ. 70, and suffered 
martyrdom a. Ὁ. 107, or, according to some accounts, a. Ὁ. 116. 
If (as some have supposed) he was not one of the little children 
whom Jesus took up in his arms and blessed, it is certain that 
he conversed familiarly with the apostles, and was perfectly 
acquainted with their doctrine. He has left several epistles that 
are still extant, in which he has distinctly quoted the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, and has cited or alluded to the Acts and 
most of the Epistles '. 

5. Potycarp was an immediate disciple of tle apostle John, 
by whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. He had 
conversed with many who had seen Jesus Christ, and is sup- 
posed to have been the angel of the church of Smyrna, to whom 
the epistle in the Revelation is addressed. He suffered mar- 
tyrdom about the year 166. Of the various writings which he 
is recorded to have left, only one epistle remains; and in this 
he has nearly forty allusions to the different books of the New 
Testament 3. 

On the preceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, we 
may remark, that, without any professed intention to ascertain 
the canon of the New Testament, they “ have most effectually 
ascertained it, by their quotations from the several books which 
it contains, or by their explicit references to them, as the au- 
thentic Scriptures received and relied on as inspired oracles, by 
the whole Christian church. ‘They most frequently use the 
same words which are still read in the New ‘Testament; and, 
even when they appear to have quoted from memory, without 
intending to confine themselves to the same language, or to 
have merely referred to the Scriptures, without professing to 
quote them, it isclear that they had precisely the same texts in 
their view which are still found in the books of the New Tes- 
tament. 

But, what is of chief importance on this subject, every com- 
petentjudge of their writings must perceive, on the one hand, that, 
in all the questions which occurred to them, either in doctrine 
or morals, they uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures which 
are in our possession ; and, on the other hand, that they were 
universally accustomed to refer to all the books of the New Tes- 
tament contaiing what related to the subjects which they were 
led to discuss, without appearing to have intentionally omitted 


1 Cotelerius, vol.ii. pp.11—42. Lardner, 8vo. vol.ii. pp. 65—85 ; 4to. vol. i. 
Pp: 315—3525. 

5 The Greek epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians is not entire. It is given in 
Cotelerius, vol.i. pp. 186—189, and the entire Latin epistle in pp.199, 191. Lard- 
ner, 8yo. vol. ii. pp. 86—1i00; 4το, vol.i. pp.525—5353. 
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any of them. All the inspired books, or the same texts, are ποῖ 
quoted by every writer; as the subject of the epistle to Phile- 
mon could not be as frequently appealed to, as the doctrine of 
larger and more argumentative epistles. They had no inten- 
tion to record the particulars of the canon, either of the Old or 
of the New Testament, not having been sufficiently aware of 
the importance of their testimony to succeeding ages ; though 
the facts which they have furnished to establish it, incidentally 
or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on this 
account less intelligible or important, but, on the contrary, 
derive a great part of their weight and value from this circum- 
stance. There is scarcely a book of the New Testament, which 
one or other of the apostolical fathers has not cither quoted or 
referred to; and their united and unintentional testimony, 
given in this form, is certainly more decisive of the original 
authority assigned to the Scriptures referred to, than a precise 
list of them, or a professed dissertation from any individual to 
prove their authenticity, would have been. ‘They uniformly 
quote and allude to them, with the respect and reverence duc to 
inspired writings ; and they describe them as “ Scriptures,’’ as 
‘¢ Sacred Scriptures,” and as * the Oracles of the Lord.” 

There is indeed good reason to conclude, not only from the 
multiplicity of references, but from the language employed by 
the apostolical fathers in making their quotations, that the 
books of the New Testament were not only generally received, 
and in common use in the Christian churches, but that at least 
the greater part of them had been collected and circulated in 
one volume before the end of the first, or in the very beginning 
of the second century '.” 

This fact may be fairly deduced from the language of Igna- 
tius, bishop of Antioch, who says in substance, ‘* that in order 
to understand the will of God, he fled to the gospels, which he 
believed no less than if Christ in the flesh had been speaking to 
him; and to the writings of the apostles, whom he esteeined as 
the presbytery of the whole Christian church*.” Zhe gospels 
and the apostles, in the plural, suppose that the writingsreferred 
to had been collected, and were read together. 

Lastly, we have evidence that some part of the New Testa- 
ment was cited by contemporary apostles themselves. ‘Thus Paul 


1 Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian 
Revelations, pp. 215, 217. 

2 This is the paraphrase of Le Clerc, and gives, I am persuaded, the true meaning 
of Ignatius. The words of Ignatius are these: ‘ Fleeing to the gospels, as the flesh of 


Jesus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of the church.” Epist. ad Philadelph. 
Sect. v. 


3 Ibid. p 218, 
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has the following sentence in 1 Tim. v.18. Zhe labourer is 
worthy of his reward, which occurs only in Saint Luke’s Gospel 
(x. 7.); whence we conclude that this was extant at the time 
Saint Paul wrote hiis epistle to Timothy. In further illustra- 
ition of this testimony it may be observed, that as the apostles 
enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the gift of discerning spi- 
rits, they very early acknowledged the inspiration of one another’s 
writings, and considered them on the same footing with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. Thus Peter, speaking of 
Paul’s epistles, says (2 Pet. iii. 16.), that the “ὁ unteachable and 
unstable wrest them, as they also do the OTHER SCRIPTURES, unto 
their own destruction.” 

In reviewing the body of evidence that has now been stated, 
itis aconsideration of great importance, that the witnesses lived 
at different times, and in countries widely remote from one ano- 
ther; Clement flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Poly- 
carp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Irenzeus in France, 
Athenagoras at Athens, Theophilus at Antioch, Clement and 
Origen at Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, and Augustine 
at Hippo, both in Africa, and, to mention no more, Eusebius at 
Cresarea. Philosophers, rhetoricians, and divines, men of acute- 
ness and learning, all concur to prove that the books of the New 
Testament were equally well known in distant countries, and 
received as authentic, by men who had no intercourse with one 
another. 

But theevidence for the authenticity of the New Testament, to 
be derived from the Fleretical Writers of the first three centuries, 
is still more important than even that of the orthodox fathers. 
It was the practice of the former, not only to falsify or misre- 
present particular passages, but to erase such as were not recon- 
cileable with their peculiar tenets. Now this very circumstance, 
as Michaelis' most forcibly observes, is a positive proof that they 
considered the New Testament to be a genuine work of the 
apostles. They might deny an apostle to be an infallible 
teacher, and therefore banish his writings from the sacred 
canon; but they no where contend that the apostle is not the 
author of the book or books which bear his name. 

Thus Cerinthus (who was contemporary with the apostle 
John) maintained the necessity of circumcision, and the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law: and because Paul delivered a con- 
trary doctrine in his epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus and 
his followers denied that he was a divine apostle. Paul’s 
epistles therefore—the very same that we now have—were ex- 


1 Introduction to the New Testament, vol, 1. Ρ. 55. 
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tant in the first century, and were acknowledged to be his by 
the Cerinthians. And as this sect received and approved the 
gospel of Matthew, because it did not contradict their tenets, it 
is consequently evident that his gospel was likewise extant in 
the first century. ° 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionites rejected all the epistles 
of Paul, and called him an apostate, because he departed from 
the Levitical law; and they adopted the gospel of Matthew, 
which however they corrupted by various alterations and addi- 
tions. ‘This proves that Matthew’s gospel was then published, 
and that Paul’s epistles were then known. 3 

But, among the heretics who erased and altered passages of 
Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, we may, as an 
instance, produce Marcion, who flourished in the beginning of 
the second century. He lived therefore in an age, when lie could 
easily have discovered if the writings of the New ‘Testament had 
been forged ; and as he was greatly incensed against the ortho- 
dox Christians, who had excommunicated him, if such a forgery 
had been committed, most unquestionably he would not have 
failed to make a discovery that would have afforded him the 
most ample means of triumph. He had hkewise the experience 
derived from an acquaintance with foreign countries, having 
travelled from Sinope, his native place, to Rome (where he 
afterwards resided), in order to procure a repeal of the sentence 
of excommunication that had been dencunced against him. 
But, throughout the vast intermediate country between those 
two places, he was unable to discover the smallest trace of the 
New Testament’s beinga forgery. ‘Thus frustrated, he affirmed 
that the gospel of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with 
those of Peter and James, as well as the Old Testament in 
general, were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He 
published a new edition of the gospel of Luke, and the first 
ten epistles of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with 
altering every passage that contradicted his own opinions: but, 
as many of these are what modern critics call various readings, 
this assertion of Epiphanius must be received with caution. 
The conduct of Marcion, however, proves that the above-men- 
tioned books of the New Testament did then exist, and were ac- 
knowledged to be the works of the authors whose names they 
bear. The testimony, to be drawn from this view of the sub- 
ject, in favour of the books of the New ‘Testament, is very 
strong. In consequence of Marcion’s rejecting some books en- 


1 For anaccount of the Cerinthians, see Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii, c. 28. Lard- 
ner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ix. pp.319—330; 4to. vol.iv. pp. 564—571. 


2 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, lib. iii, c. 27. Michaelis, vol, i. p. 57. 
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tirely, and mutilating others, the antient Christians were led 
to examine into the evidence for these sacred writings, and to 
collate copies of them, and on this account to speak very fre- 
quently in their works, as well of whole books as of particular 
passages; and thus we, who live in a later age, are enabled 
to authenticate these books, and to arrive at the genuine read- 
ing of many texts, in a better manner than we otherwise could 
have done. ! 

It were easy to adduce other instances from the antient 
heretics, if the preceding were insufficient; we therefore con- 
clude this head of evidence with the following summary of the 
learned and accurate Dr. Lardner?:—‘ Noétus,” says he, 
«. Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the 
Novatians, Donatists, Manicheans, Priscillianists, besides Arte- 
mon, the Audians, the Arians’, and divers others, all received 
most, or all of the ‘same books of the New Testament which 
the Catholics received; and agreed in the same respect for 
them, as being written by apostles, or their disciples and com- 
panions.” 

We now come to the evidence of Jewish and Heathen Adver- 
saries in favour of the authenticity of the New ‘Testament, 
which is equally important with the testimonies of the antient 
heretics. As, however, the testimonies of the Jewish writers 
apply as much to the credibility of the New Testainent, as to 
its authenticity, and are therefore noticed in the following 
chapter, we shall at present adduce only the testimonies 
afforded by heathen adversaries of the first four centuries: and 
itis worthy of remark, that, from a very early period of Chris- 
tianity, writers can be produced who considered the New 
Testament as the work of the apostles and evangelists: and 
Chrysostom remarks, with equal force and justice +, that Celsus 
and Porphyry, two enemies of the Christian religion, are power- 
ful witnesses for the antiquity of the New ‘Testament, since they 
could not have argued against the tenets of the Gospel, if it 
had not existed in that early period. 

1. Cexsus flourished towards the close of the second cen- 
tury. He not only mentions by name, but also quotes pas- 


1 For an ample account of Marcion and his tenets, see Dr. Lardner’s History of 
Heretics, chap. 10. Works, 8vo. vol.ix. pp. 358—415; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 5885—624. 
Michaelis, vol.i. pp. 37—39. 

2 Inthe General Review of his Credibility of the Gospel History. Works, 8vo. 
vol. v. Ρ. 549 : 4to. vol. iii. p. 96. 

3 For accounts of these various sects, see their respective titles in the fifth index to 
Dr. Lardner’s works. 

4 In his sixth homily on 1 Cor. (Op. tom. x. p. 47.) Michaelis, vol. i. p. 39. 
Lardner, 8vo. vol. vill. p. 7; 4to. vol. iv. p. 114. 
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sages from the books of the New Testament, so that it is cer- 

tain we have the identical books to which he referred. In no 

ene instance did he question the Gospels as books of history, on 

the contrary, he admitted most of the facts related in them; and 

he has borne testimony to the persecutions suffered by the 
Christians for their faith. He accuses the Christians of altering 
the Gospels, which refers to the alterations made by the Mar- 

cionites, Valentinians, and other heretics; and it is very mate- 
rial to remark, that this acute adversary of Christianity professed 
to draw his arguments from the writings received by its profes- 

sors, especially the four Gospels, and that in no one instance did 
he derive any of his objections from spurious writings. ' 

2. The testimony of Porruyry is still more important than 
that of Celsus. He was born a. ἢ. 233, of Tyrian origin; but, 
unfortunately for the present age, the mistaken zeal of Con- 
stantine and other Christian emperors, in causing his writings 
against Christianity to be destroyed, has deprived us of the 
opportunity of knowing the full extent of his objections against 
the Christian faith. It is, says Michaclis, universally allowed 
that Porphyry is the most sensible as well as severe adversary 
of the Christian religion that antiquity can produce. He was 
versed not only in political, but also in philosophical history, as 
appears from his lives of the philosophers. His acquaintance 
with the Christians was not confined to a single country, but 
he had conversed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome: 
his residence in Basan afforded him the best opportunity of a 
strict intercourse with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the 
Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew; and his thirst for philoso- 
phical inquiry must have induced him to examine the cause of 
their rejecting the other writings of the New Testament, whether 
it was that they considered them as spurious, or that, like the 
Ebionites, they regarded them as a genuine work of the apostles, 
though not divinely inspired. Enabled by his birth to study 
the Syriac as well as the Greek authors, he was, ofall the ad- 
versaries of the Christian religion, the best qualified for inquir- 
ing into the authenticity of the sacred writings. He possessed, 
therefore, every advantage which natural abilities or political 
situation could afford, to discover whether the New Testament 
was a genuine work of the apostles and evangelists, or whether 
it was imposed upon the world after the decease of its pre- 


1 As the works of Celsus have long since perished, the nature of his objections can 
only be known from Origen’s reply to him; of which the best edition was published by 
Dr. Spencer at Cambridge in 1677. From this treatise Dr. Lardner has drawn up his 
account of the objections of Celsus. (Works, 8va. vol. vili. pp. 5—69; 4to. vol. iv. 
pp. 1156—149.) 
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tended authors. But no trace of this suspicion is any where to 
be found, nor did it ever occur to Porphyry to suppose that it 
was spurious. 

The prophecy of Daniel he made no scruple to pronounce 
a forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes: 
his critical penetration enabled him to discover the perfect 
coincidence between the predictions and the events; and, deny- 
ing divine inspiration, he found no other means of solving the 
problem. In support of this hypothesis, he uses an argument 
which is an equal proof of his learning and sagacity, though 
his objection does not affect the authority of the prophet; viz. 
from a Greek paranomasia, or play on words, which he dis- 
covered in the history of Daniel and Susanna, he concludes 
the book to have been written originally in Greek, and after- 
wards translated into Hebrew'. Is it credible, then, that so 
sagacious an inquirer could have failed to have discovered a 
forgery with respect to the New Testament, had a forgery ex- 
isted—a discovery which would have given him the completest 
triumph, by striking at once a mortal blow at the religion 
which he attempted to destroy? So far, however, is this from 
being the case, that Porphyry not only did not deny the truth 
of the Gospel history, but actually considered the miracles of 
Jesus Christ as real facts®?. The writings of the antient Chris- 
tians, who answered his objections, likewise afford general 
evidence, that Porphyry made numerous observations on the 
Scriptures. 

3. One hundred years after Porphyry, flourished the em- 
peror Julian (a. ἢ. 331—363), surnamed the Apostate, from 
his renunciation of Christianity after he mounted ‘the imperial 
throne. Though he resorted to the most artful political means 
for undermining Christianity, yet, as a writer against it, he 
was every way inferior to Porphyry. From various extracts of 
his work against the Christians, transcribed by Jerome and 
Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny the truth of the Gos- 
pel history, as a history, though he denied the deity of Jesus 
Christ asserted in the writings of the evangelists; he acknow- 


! Michaelis, vol. i. p. 44. Porphyry’s objections against the prophet Daniel are con- 
sidered, infra Vol. IV. PartI. Ch. VI. Sect. ΓΝ. § HI. The objection above noticed, 
drawn from the story of Susanna, Bishop Marsh very justly remarks, does not affect 
that prophet’s authority, because it relates to a part that is acknowledged to be spurious, 
or at least never existed in Hebrew; and is for that reason separated from the prophecy 
of Daniel in the modern editions of the Septuagint, though, in the Greek manuscripts 
and the Romish editions of the Latin Bible, it forms part of the book of Daniel. Ibid. 
p- 568. Dr. Lardner has given an ample account of Porphyry, (Works, 8vo. vol. viii. 
pp- 176—248 ; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 209—250.) 

2 See this proved in Dr. Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 518. 528. 
355. 537. 
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ledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as well as the miracles 
of our Saviour and his apostles. Referring to the difference 
between the genealogies recorded by Matthew and Luke, he 
noticed them by name, and recited the sayings of Christ in the 
very words of the evangelists: he also bore testimony to the 
Gospel of John being composed later than the other evangelists, 
and at a time when great numbers were converted to the 
Christian faith, both in Italy and Greece; and alluded oftener 
than once to facts recorded in the Acts of the Apostles’. By 
thus quoting the four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, and 
by quoting no other books, Julian shows that these were the 
only historical books received by the Christians as of authority, 
and as containing authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, together with the doctrines taught by them. 
But Julian’s testimony does something more than represent 
the judgment of the Christian chnrch in his time. 10 discovers 
also his own. He himself expressly states the early date of 
these records; he calls them by the names which they now 
bear. He all along supposes, he no where attempts to question 
their genuineness or authenticity; nor does he give even the 
slightest intimation that he suspected the whole or any part of 
them to be forgeries. 

It is true that towards the end of the second or in the third 
century of the Christian cra, certain pieces were published, 
which were written by heretics or false teachers in order to 
support their errors: but so far is this fact from concluding 
against, the genuineness and authenticity of the books of the 
New Testament, that it shows the difference between them and 
these apocryphal writings, in the clearest possible manner. 
For, what reception was given to these forged productions ? 
They succeeded only among sects whose interest it was to de- 
fend them as genuine and authentic: or if they sometimes sur- 
prised the simplicity of Christian believers, these soon recovered 
from the imposition. Besides, these pretended sacred books 
had nothing apostolic in their character. Their origin was 
obscure, and their publication medern; and the doctrine they 
professed to support was different from that of the apostles. 
Indeed, a design to support some doctrine or practice, or to 
obviate some heresy, which arose subsequently to the apostolic 
age, is apparent throughout. ‘Trifling and impertinent circum- 
stances are also detailed with minuteness; useless and im- 


1 See an ample account of Julian and his writings in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 
vol. vill, pp. 556—425; 4to. vol.iv. pp.311—350. Dr. Macknight has also given an 
abstract, less copious than Dr. Lardner’s, of Julian’s objections, in his ““ Truth of the 
Gospel History,” pp. 320, 521, 529. 336, 337. 
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probable miracles are introduced, the fabulous structure of 
which caused the fraud to be soon detected. Further, in these 
forged writings there is a studied imitation of various passages 
in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal the style, and to 
allure readers; at the same time that the former betray a 
poverty of style and barrenness of invention, glossing over the 
want of incident by sophistical declamation. Known historical 
facts are contradicted; the pretended authors’ names are offi- 
ciously intruded ; and actions, utterly unworthy of the character 
of a person divinely commissioned to instruct and reform man- 
kind, are ascribed to Jesus. ! 

The preceding argument in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by 
the early writers against the Christian religion, is very con- 
siderable. For, in the first place, it proves that the accounts, 
which the Christians then had, were the accounts which we 
have now; and that our present Scriptures were theirs. It 
proves moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, Porphyry 
in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspected the 
authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated that Christians 
were mistaken in the authors, to whom they ascribe them. 
Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this subject, which 
was different from that held by the Christians. ‘ And when 
we consider how much it would have availed them to have cast 
a doubt upon this point, if they could; and how ready they 
showed themselves to be to take every advantage in their power ; 
and that they were all men of learning and inquiry ;—their 
concession, or rather, their suffrage upon the subject, is ex- 
tremely valuable.” 2 

Another important external or historical evidence, for the 
genuineness and antiquity of the New Testament, is offered 
in the Antient Versions of it, which are still entirely or partially 
extant in other languages. Some of these, as the Syriac, and 
several Latin versions, were made so early as the close of the 
first, or at the commencement of the second century. Now 
the New Testament must necessarily have existed previously to 


! The argument above briefly touched upon, is fully illustrated, with great ability and 
research, by the Rev. Dr. Maltby, in his Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, pp. 59-67. See a further account of these apocryphal books ¢nfra, in the 
Appendix, No. V. Section II. 

2 Paley’s Evidences, vol. i. p. 87. Notwithstanding the mass of positive evidence 
exhibited in the preceding pages, it has been lately affirmed by an opposer of the 
Scriptures, that the epistles contained in the New ‘Testament were not written till the 
second century ; and that the canon of the New Testament was not settled till the council 
of Nice!! Though the whole of it was referred to or cited by at least sixteen of the 
writers above quoted, besides the testimonies of Celsus and Porphyry, all of whom 
SJlourtshed before that council was held. 
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the making of those versions: and a book, which was so early 
and so universally read throughout the east in the Syriae, and 
throughout Europe and Africa in the Latin translation, must 
be able to Jay claim to a high antiquity ; while the correspond- 
ence of those versions with our copies of the original attests 
their genuineness and authenticity. 

3. We now come to the 1NTERNAL EVIDENCE, or that which 
arises out of an examination of the books of the New Testa- 
ment; and this branch of testimony will be found equally strong 
and convincing with the preceding. It may be comprised 
under three particulars, viz. the character of the writers, the 
language and style of the New Testament, and the circum- 
stantiality of the narrative, together with the coincidence of the 
accounts there delivered with the history of those times. 

First, The Writers of the New Testament are said to have 
been Jews by birth, and of the Jewish religion, and also to have 
been immediate witnesses of what they relate. ‘This is every where 
manifest from the mode of narrating their story—from their 
numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies of the Jews— 
from the universal prevalence of words, phrases, and thoughts 
derived from the Old Testament—from the variety of Hebraic 
words, constructions, and phrases occurring in the Greek of 
the New Testament, all of which betray an author to whom 
the Jewish mode of thinking was perfeetly natural—from the 
characters of time, place, persons, and things evident in the 
New Testament, and particularly in the Gospels and Acts :— 
all which are related with the confidence of men, who are con- 
vinced that their readers already know that they themselves saw 
and experienced every thing they record, and that their asser- 
tions may therefore be considered as proofs. In short, they 
relate, like men who wrote for readers that were their contem- 
poraries, and lived at the very time in which their history 
happened, and who knew, or might easily have known, the per- 
sons themselves. This is as evident as it is that the noble 
English historian, who wrote an account of the troubles in the 
time of Charles I., was himself concerned in those transactions. 

Seconpiy, The language and style of the New Testament 
afford an indisputable proof of its authenticity. ‘The language is 
Greek, which was at that period (in the first century of the 
Roman monarchy), and had been ever since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, a kind of universal language, just as the Freneh 
is at present. It was understood and spoken by Greeks, by 
Romans, and by Jews. The greater part of the Christians 
also, especially those to whom the Epistles of the New ‘Testa- 
ment were addressed, would not have comprehended them se 
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universally in any other language. At Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Colosse, and in Galatia, scarcely was another language under- 
stood. Besides the Latin and Aramzean tongues, the Greek 
also was understood at Rome, and in Palestine by the Jews. 
The Greek in which the New Testament is written is not pure 
and elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, or 
other eminent Grecian authors: but it is Hebraic-Greek, that 
is, Greek intermixed with many peculiarities exclusively be- 
longing to the East Aramzan, i.e. the Hebrew or Chaldee, 
and the West Arameean or Syriac tongues, which were at that 
time spoken in common life by the Jews of Palestine. In short, 
it “is such a dialect as would be used by persons who were 
educated in a country where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as 
the vernacular tongue, but who also acquired a knowledge of 
Greck by frequent intercourse with strangers ':” and it resem- 
bles pure classical Greek as much probably as the French or 
German written or spoken by a native Englishman, which 
must be constantly mixed with some anglicisms, resembles 
the languages of Dresden or of Paris. Now this is a very 
striking mark of the authenticity of these writings: for, if the 
New Testament had been written in pure, elegant, and classical 
Greek, it would be evident that the writers were either native 
Greeks, or scholars who had studzed the Greek language, as 
the writings of Philo and Josephus manifestly indicate the 
scholar. But since we find the Greek of the New Testament 
perpetually intermixed with oriental idioms, it is evident from 
this circumstance that the writers were Jews by birth, and un- 
learned men, “in Awmble stations, who never sought to obtain 
an exemption from the dialect they had once acquired. They 
were concerned with facts and with doctrines: and if these 
were correctly stated, the purity of their diction appeared to 
them a matter of no importance. It is true, that one of them 
was a man of erudition, and moreover born at Tarsus. But if 
St. Paul was born at Tarsus, he was educated at Jerusalem : 
and his erudition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a Grecian 
school. 

The language therefore of the Greek Testament is precisely 
such as we might expect from the persons to whom the several 
parts of it are-ascribed. But we may go still further, and as- 
sert, not only that the language of the Greek Testament accords 
with the situation of the persons to whom it is ascribed, but 
that 10 cowld not have been used by any person or persons who 
were in a different situation from that of the apostles and 
evangelists. It was necessary to have lived in the first century, 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. p. 87. 
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and to have been educated in Judea, or in Galilee, or in some 
adjacent country, to be enabled to write such a compound lan- 
guage as that of the Greek Testament. Unless some oriental 
dialect had been familzar to the persons, who wrote the several 
books of the New Testament, they would not have been aéle 
to write that particular kind of Greck, by which those books 
are distinguished from every classic author. Nor would this 
kind of language have appeared in the several hooks of the 
New Testament, even though the writers had lived in Judea, 
unless they had lived also in the same age with the apostles 
and evangelists. Judeea itself could not have produced in the 
second century the compositions which we find in the New 
Testament. ‘The destruction of Jerusalem and the total sub- 
version of the Jewish state, introduced new forms and new 
relations, as well in language as in policy. ‘The language 
therefore of a fabrication attempted in the second century 
would have borne a different character from that of writings 
composed in the same country before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. And even if the dialect of a former age could have 
been successfully zmztated, no inhabitant of Judzea in the second 
century would have made the attempt. The Jews, who re- 
mained in that country, will hardly be suspected of such a 
fabrication. And the only Christians who remained there in 
-the second century were the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. But 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites used only one Gospel, and that 
Gospel was in Hebrew. They will hardly be suspected there- 
fore of having forged Greek Gospels. Nor can they be sus- 
pected of having forged Greek Epistles, especially as the epistles 
of St. Paul were rejected by the Ebionites, not imdeed as 
spurious, but as containing doctrines at variance with their 
peculiar tenets. But if Judea could not have produced in the 
second century such writings as we find in the New Testament, 
no other country could have produced them. For the Christians 
of the second century, who lived where Greek was the verna- 
cular language, though their dialect might differ from the dialect 
of Athens, never used a dialect in which oriental -phraseology 
was so mingled with Greek words, as we find in the New Testa- 
ment. The language therefore clearly shews, that it could not 
have been written in any other age than in the (first century, 
nor by any other persons, than by persons in the situation of 
the Apostles and Evangelists.” ! 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, drawn from the nature of the language in which it 1s 


---- 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 88---90. For an account of the peculiar structure 
of the Greek language of the New ‘Testament, see Vol. I. Part I. Chapter 1. Section III. 
of this work. 
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written, at all affected by the circumstance of the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew aud the Epistle of Samt Paul te the Hebrews 
having been originally written in Hebrew ;—that is, according 
to the opinions of some learned men. “ Fr,” as it is most 
forcibly urged by the learned prelate to whose researches this 
section is deeply indebted, “ if the arguments, which have 
been used in regard to language, do not apply to them zmme- 
diately, those arguments apply to them zzdzrectly, and with no 
inconsiderable force. If those arguments shew that the Greel: 
Gospel of Saint Matthew was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that Gospel is a translation, it follows a 207- 
tiort, that the orzginal was written before that period. And 
if those arguments further show, that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matthew was written by a person similarly situated with Saint 
Matthew, we must conclude, either that the translation was 
made by Saint Matthew himself (and there are instances of the 
same author writing the same work in two different languages) 
or that the translator was so connected with the author, as to 
give to the translation the value of an original. ‘The Hebrew 
Gospel of Saint Matthew was retained by the Hebrew Christians 
of Palestine, and still existed, though with various interpola- 
tions, in the fourth century. But the Greek Gospel was neces- 
sarily adopted by the Greek Christians: it was so adopted from 
the earliest ages: and it is no less the Gespel of Saint Matthew, 
than the Gospel, which Saint Matthew wrote in Hebrew. 
Similar remarks apply to the epistle which was written by 
Saint Paul to the Hebrews.” ! 

Let us now advert to the style of the New Testament, con- 
sidered as an evidence of its authenticity. Now this style or 
manner of writing manifestly shows that its authors were born 
and educated in the Jewish religion: for the use of words and 
phrases is such,—the allusions to the temple worship, as well 
as to the peculiar usages and sentiments cf the Jews, are so 
perpetual,—and the prevalence of the Old Testament phrase- 
ology (which is interwoven into the body of the New Testament, 
rather than quoted by its writers) is so great, as to prove beyond 
the possibility of contradiction, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment could. be written by none but persons originally Jews, and 
who were not superior in rank and education to those whose 
names they bear. Thus, the style of the historical books, 
particularly of the Gospels, is totally devoid of ornament: it 
presents no beautiful transitions from one subject to another ; 
the ear is not charmed with the melody of harmonious periods ; 


1 Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. p. 91. 
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the imagination is not fired with grand epithets or pompous 
expressions. The bad taste of some readers is not gratified by 
laboured antitheses, high sounding language, or false ornament 
of any kind: neither is the good taste of others pleased with 
terse diction, brilliant expressions, or just metaphors. In 
short, the elegancies of composition and style are not to be 
sought in the historical books of the New Testament, in which 
“ὁ we find the simplicity of writers, who were more intent upon 
things than upon words: we find men of plain education, 
honestly relating what they knew, without attempting to adorn 
their narratives by any elegance or grace of diction. And this 
is precisely the kind of writing, which we should expect from 
the persons to whom those books are ascribed. In the Epistles 
of St. Paul we find a totally different manner; but again it is 
precisely such as we should expect from St. Paul. His argu- 
ments, though irresistible, are frequently devoid of method: 
in the strength of the reasoning the regularity of the form is 
overlooked. The erudition there displayed is the erudition of 
a learned Jew; the argumentation there displayed, is the argu- 
mentation of a Jewish convert to Christianity confuting [118 
brethren on their own ground. Who is there that does not 
recognise in this description the apostle who was born at Tarsus, 
but educated at the feet of Gamaliel ? 

If we further compare the language of the New ‘Testament 
with the temper and disposition of the writers to whom the 
several books of it are ascribed, we shall again find a corre- 
spondence which implies that those books are justly ascribed to 
them. The character of the disciple, whom Jesus loved, is 
every where impressed on the writings of St.John. Widely 
different is the character impressed on the writings of St. Paul: 
but it is equally accordant with the character of the writer. 
Gentleness and kindness were characteristic of St. John: and 
these qualities characterise his writings. Zeal and animation 
marked every where the conduct of St. Paul: and these are the 
qualities which are every where discernible in the writings 
ascribed to him.” ! 

Turrpbiy, The circumstantiality of the narrative, as well as 
the coincidence of the accounts delivered in the New Testament 
with the history of those times, are also an indisputable internal 
evidence of its authenticity. “5 Whoever,” says Michaelis, ‘* un- 
dertakes to forge a set of writings, and ascribe them to persons 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 92,935. ‘The reader will find some very im- 
structive observations on the style of the evangelists inthe Rev. Dr. Nares’s work, 
intitled “* The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a comparative View of 
their Histories,” chap. ili. pp. 28—58, 2d edit. 
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who lived in a former period, exposes himself to the utmost 
danger of a discordancy with the history and manners of the age 
to which his accounts are referred; and this danger increases in 
proportion as they relate to points not mentioned in general 
history, but to such as belong only to asingle city, sect, religion, 
or school. Of all books that ever were written, there is none, if 
the New Testament is a forgery, so liable to detection; the 
scene of action is not confined toa single country, but displayed 
in the greatest cities of the Roman empire; allusions are made 
to the various manners and principles of the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and the Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this 
last nation, as to extend even to the trifles and follies of their 
schools. A Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second 
or third century, though as well versed in the writings of the 
antients as Eustathius or Asconius, would still have been want- 
ing in Jewish literature; and a Jewish convert in those ages, 
even the most learned rabbi, would have been equally deficient 
in the knowledge of Greece and Rome. If, then, the New Tes- 
tament, thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), 
is found, after the severest researches, to harmonise with the his- 
tory, the manners, and the opinions of the first century, and 
since the more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find 
the coincidence, we must conclude that it was beyond the reach 
of human abilities to effectuate so wonderful a deception '.” 
A few facts will illustrate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was born during the 
reion of the Roman emperor Augustus; that he began his 
ministry in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius ; that, 
about three years and a half afterwards, Pilate, the Roman 
governor, condemned him to death ; and that he was accord- 
ingly put to death; that Saint Paul defended himself before 
the Roman governors Felix and Festus, and before the Jewish 
king Agrippa, &c. An impostor would not write so czrcum- 
stantially. 

Further, there are certain historical circumstances, re- 
specting the political constitutions of the world mentioned in 
the New Testament, which coincide with the accounts of contem- 
porary profane historians, and incontestably point out the time 
when they were written. 

1. Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three principal 
provinces, Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. At that time this 
country was subject to the Romans, but had formerly been 
governed by its own kings; the Jews were deprived of 


ι Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 49. 
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the absolute power of life and death; a Roman governor 
resided at Jerusalem. The nation was discontented with 
the Roman sovereignty, refused to pay tribute, and was disposed 
to revolt. ‘Two religious sects are represented as having the 
chief sway among the Jews, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 
the former, who taught a mechanical religion, deceived and 
tyrannised over the people, by whom, however, they were almost 
idolised ; while the latter, who adopted an epicurean philoso- 
phy, were strongly supported by the principal characters of the 
nation. The temple of Jerusalem was then standing, and was 
annually visited by a great number of the Jews, who were 
scattered abroad in different parts of the world. These and 
similar circumstances are rather presupposed as universally 
known than related by the authors of these writings; and they 
agree most exactly with the condition of the Jews, and of the 
Roman empire, in the first century of the Roman monarchy, as 
described by contemporary profane writers. 

2. In Luke iti. 14. we read that certain soldiers came to 
John the Baptist, while he was preaching in all the country 
about Jordan, and demanded of him, saying, And what shall we 
do ? an important question in Christian morality. It has been 
asked, who these soldiers were? for it does not appear that 
the Roman soldiers, who were then stationed in Judea, were 
engaged in any war. Now it happens that the expression 
used by the evangelical historian is, not spaziwras or soldiers, 
but sparevomevos, that 1s, men who were actually under arms, or 
marching to battle. It is not to be supposed that he would use 
this word withont a sufficient reason, and what that reason is, 
we may readily discover on consulting Josephus’s account of the 
reign of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee. He tells us' that He- 
rod was at that very time engaged in a war with his father-in-law, 
Aretas, a petty king of Arabia Petrzea, whose daughter he had 
married, but who had returned to her father m consequence of 
Herod’s ill-treatment. ‘The army of Herod, then on its march 
from Galilee, passed of necessity through the country where 
John was baptising; and the military men, who questioned him, 
were a part of that army. So minute, so perfect, and so latent 
a coincidence was never discovered in a forgery of later ages. ὃ 

8. The same evangelist (iii. 19, 20.) relates that Herod the 
tetrarch being reproved by him (John the Baptist) for Herodias 
hisbrotherPhilip’s wife, and for all the evils which Herod had.done; 


1 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 5. sect. 1, 2. 

2 For the above illustrative coincidence we are indebted to Michaelis (vol. i. p. 51.); 
and for the next following to Bp. Marsh, Lectures, part v. pp. 78—-82. In pp. 82—86, 
he has given two other most striking coincident illustrations of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which the reader will do well to consult. 
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added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison. It coes 
not appear what connexion there was between the soldiers above 
mentioned and the place of John’s imprisonment, though the 
context leads us to infer that it was somewhere in the vicinity of 
the place where the baptist was preaching. The evangelist 
Mark (vi. 17—28), who relates the circumstances of his appre- 
hension and death, informs us that, at a royal entertainment given 
on occasion of Hered’s birth-day, the daughter of the said Hero- 
dias came in ; and that the king, being highly delighted with her 
dancing, promised to give her whatsoever she wished. After 
consulting with her mother Herodias, she demanded the head of 
John the Baptist; and Herod, reluctantly assenting, 1mme- 
diately dispatched an cxecutioncr, who went and beheaded John 
inprison. Now it does not appear, from the narrative of Mark, 
whya person in actual military service (σπεκουλατωρ) was em- 
ployed ; or why Herodias should have cherished such an hatred 
of John, as toinstruct her daughter to demand the head of that 
holy man. But the above-cited passage from Josephus explains 
both circumstances. Herod, we have seen, was actually at 
war with Aretas: while his army was on its march against his 
father-in-law, Herod gave an entertainment in the fortress of 
Macheerus, which was at no great distance from the place where 
John was preaching. Herodias was the cause of that war. It 
was on her account that the daughter of Aretas, the wife of 
Herod, was compelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with her 
father: and as the war which Aretas had undertaken, was under- 
taken in order to obtain redress for his daughter, Herodias had 
a peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, even when he was 
marching to battle; and her hatred of John (who had re- 
proved Herod on her account), at that particular time, is thus 
clearly accounted for. No spurious productions could bear so 
rigid a test as that which is here applied to the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke. 

4. Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apostles, 
(xxiil. 2—5.) wherewe have the following account of Paul’s appear- 
ance before thecouncil in Jerusalem, and hisanswer to Ananias:— 
And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said, Men and brethren, 
‘I have lived in all good conscience before God until this day.’ 
And the high priest Ananias commanded them that stood by him 
to smite him on the mouth. Then said Paul, * God shall smite 
thee, thouwhited wall: for sittest thou to judge me aftcr the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?’ And they 
that stood by said, “ Revilest thou God’s high priest?’ Then 
said Paul, “1 wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest.’ 
—Now, on this passage, it has been asked, 1. Who was this 
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Ananias? 2. How can it be reconeiled with chronology that. 
Ananias was at that time called the high priest, when it 15 
certain from Josephus that the time of his holding that office 
was much earlier? And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, 
7 wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest ? since the ex- 
ternal marks of office must have determined whether he were 
or not? On all these subjects,” says Michaelis, ‘is thrown 
the fullest light, as soon as we examine the special history of 
that period, a light which is not confined to the present, but 
extends itself to the following chapters, insomuch that it can- 
not be doubted that this book was written, not after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but by a person who was contemporary 
to the events, which are there related. ᾿ 

Ananias, the son of Nebedeni, was high priest at the time 
that Helena, queen of Adiabene, supplied the Jews with corn 
from Egypt ', during the famine which took place in the fourth 
year of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Acts. 
St. Paul, therefore, who took a journey to Jerusalem at that 
period *, could not have been ignorant of the elevation of Ana- 
nias to that dignity. Soon after the holding of the first council, 
as it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dispossessed of his 
office, in consequence of certain acts of violence between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, and sent prisoner to Rome ὃ» whence 
he was afterwards released, and returned to Jerusalem. Now 
from that period he could not be called high priest in the 
proper sense of the word, though Josephus‘ has sometimes 
given him the title of ἀρχιερεὺς taken in the more extensive 
meaning ofa priest, who had a seat and voice in the Sanhedrim? ; 
and Jonathan, though we are not acquainted with the circum- 
stances of his elevation, had been raised in the mean time to the 
supreme dignity in the Jewish church. Between the death of 
Jonathan, who was murdered® by order of Felix, and the 
high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with that office 
by Agrippa’, elapsed an interval, in which this dignity continued 
vacant. Now it happened precisely in this interval that Saint 
Paul was apprehended in Jerusalem: and, the Sanhedrim being 
destitute of a president, he undertook of his own authority the 
discharge of that office, which he exeeuted with the greatest 
tyranny *. It is possible, therefore, that St. Paul, who had been 


1 Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. 5. § 2. 2 Acts xv. 

3 Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. 6. § 2. 

4 Ibid 118. xx. ς. 9. ὁ 2. and Bell. 70. lib. 2. ς. 17. § 9. 

5 Αρχιέρεις in the plural number is frequently used in the New Testament when 
allusion is made to the Sanhedrim. 

6 Jos. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. ¢. 8. § 5. 7 {bid. lib. xx. c. 8. § 5. 

8 Ibid. lib. xx. ς. 9. ὁ 2. 
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only a few days ἴῃ Jerusalem, might be ignorant that Ananias, 
who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, had taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled; he might therefore . 
very naturally exclaim, ‘ I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest !” Admitting him, on the other hand, to have been 
acquainted with the fact, the expression must be considered as 
an indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal to recognise usurped 
authority. 

A passage then, which has hitherto been involved in ob- 
scurity, is brought by this relation into the clearest light; and 
the whole history of St. Paul’s imprisonment, the conspiracy of 
the fifty Jews ' with the consent of the Sanhedrim, their petition 
to Festus to send him from Ceesarea, with an intent to murder 
him on the road 3, are facts which correspond to the character 
of the times as described by Josephus, who mentions the prin- 
cipal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their profligacy 
in colours even stronger than those of St. Luke.” 5 

5. Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of 
undesigned coincidence or correspondency, the perusal of which | 
is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was taken 
from the letters, nor the letters from the history. And 
the undesignedness of these agreements (which undesigned- 
ness is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their 
obliquity, the suitableness of the circumstances in which 
they consist, to the places in which those circumstances occur, 
and the circuitous references by which they are traced out) 
demonstrates that they have not been produced by meditation 
or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences from which 
these causes are excluded, and which are too close and nume- 
rous to be accounted for by accidental concurrences of fiction, 
must necessarily have truth for their foundation*.” ‘These 
coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and ina 
most masterly manner, by the late Dr. Paley in his “4 Hore 
Pauline,” to which we must refer the reader, as the argument 
does not admit of abridgment. It only remains therefore that 
we point out, in this place, how the argument bears upon 
the question of the authenticity of the New Testament now 
under consideration. And, 1. In these letters (Rom. xv. 18, 19. 
2 Cor. xii. 12.) Paul affirms his own performance of mira- 
cles ; and that miracles were the signs of an apostle ;—2. This 
testimony shows that the series of actions represented by 


. 1. Acts xxiti. 1Q2—15. 2 Acts xxv. 3. ι 
3 Michaelis, vol. i. pp. 51].---δ4. 4 Patey’s Evidences, vol. it. p. 186, 
13 
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Paul was real, which proves that the original witnesses of the 
Christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suffer- 
ing, in consequence of the truth of that history ;—and, 3. It 
proves that the author of the Acts was well acquainted with 
Paul’s history and a companion of his travels ; which establishes 
the credit of Luke’s Gospel, considering them as two parts of 
the same history ; for though there are instances of second parts 
being forgeries, we know of none where the second part 15 
genuine, and the first spurious’. Lastly, the similitude or co- 
ineidence between the style of John’s Gospel, and the first epistle 
that bears his name, is so striking, that no reader, who 15 capable 
of discerning what is peculiar in an author’s turn of thinking, 
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can entertain the sli 
of one and the same writer 3, 


ghtest doubt of their being the productions 
Writings so circumstanced prove 


themselves and one another to be genuine. 


1 Paley’s Evidences, pp. 187—-190. 


2 ‘The following comparative table of passages, from the Gospel and first Epistle of 
Saint John, will (we think) prove the point above stated beyond the possibility of con- 


tradiction. 
Epistle. 
Ch. I. x. That which was from the be- 
ZINNINg=—o ἐθεασαμεθα., which we have con- 
templated—concerning the living word. 


I]. 5. Whosoever kecpeth his word,truly 
in that man the love of God is perfected. 

11. 6. He who saith he abideth in him, 
ought himself also so to walk, even as he 
walked. See ch. iii. 24. ἵν. 13. 16. 


H. 8. Lwrite to you a new command- 
ment. 

111. 11. This is the message which ye 
have heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. 

11. 8. The darkness passeth away, and 
the light which is true, now shineth. 

10. Abideth in the light, and there is 
no stumbling-block to him. 

1. 15. Young children, I write to you, 
because ye have known the Father. 

14. Because ye have known him from 
the beginning. 

I]. 29. Every one who worketh righ- 
teousness, is begotten of God. See also 
tii, 9. v. 1. 

11. 1. Behold how great love the Fa- 
ther hath bestowed on us, that we should 
be called the sons of God ! 

}11. 2. We shalt be like him, for we 
shall sce him as he is. 

171. 8. He who worketh sin is of the 
devils for the devil sinneth from the be- 
cinning. 


Gospel. 

Ch. I. 1. In the beginning was th2 word. 
14 And, eésausda, we beheld his glory. 

4. In him was life. 

14. The word was made flesh. 

XIV. 23. Ifa man love me, he will keep 
my words, and my Father will love him. 

XV.4. Abide in me, and 1 in you. As 
the branch cannot bring forth fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. 

XI. 54. A new commandment I give 
to you, 

that ye love one another as I have loved 
you. 


{. 5. The light shineth in darkness. 

9. ‘That was the true light. 

XI. 10. Ifa man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light to him. 

XVII. 3. This is the eternal life, that 
they might know thce the only true God. 

And Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 


III, 3. Except a man be begotten again. 

5. Except a man be begotten of water 
and of the Spirit. 

I. 12. To them he gave power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them who 
helieve on his name. 

XVII. 24. Be with me where J am, that 
they may behold my glory. ᾿ . 

VIII. 44. Ye are of your father the de- 
vil—He was a murderer from the begin- 
ning. 
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The forgers of these things, if forgeries they were, must (as 
Dr. Jortin has forcibly remarked) have equalled father Har- 
douin’s atheistical monks of the thirteenth century; who, accord- 
ing to his fantastical account, in an age of ignorance and bar- 
barism, surpassed in abilities all the antients and moderns; 
forged the Greek and Latin authors whom we call classical; 
and were not only great poets, but also great mathematicians, 
chronologers, geographers, astronomers, and critics, and capa- 
ble of inserting in their proper places names and accounts of 
men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses of the sun and moon, 
Athenian arclions, Attic months, Olympiads, and Roman con- 
suls: all which happy inventions have been since confirmed by 
astronomical calculations and tables, voyages, inscriptions, 
Fasti Capitolini, fragments, manuscripts, and a diligent colla- 
tion of authors with each other. ! 

Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament: and when their number, variety, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of many of them are impartially considered, 
it is impossible not to come to this convincing conclusion, viz. 
that the books now extant in the New Testament are genuine 
and authentic, and are the same writings which were originally 
composed by the authors whose names they bear. 


ΠῚ. 13. Do not wonder, my brethren, 
that the world hateth you. 

IV. 9. By this the love of God was 
manifested, that God sent his son, the only 
begotten, into the world, that we might 
live through him. 

IV. 12. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

V. 13. These things I have written to 
you who believe on the name of the Son of 
God, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life ; and that ye may believe on 
the name of the Son of God. 

V. 14. If we ask any thing according 
to his will, he heareth us. 

V. 20. The son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we 
know him that js true, and we are in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This isthe true God and eternal life. 


} Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol.i. pp. 28. et seg. 


XV. 20. If they have persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you. 

111. 16. God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

I. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

XX. 51. These things are written, that 
ye inight believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name. 


XIV. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, 1 will do it. 

XVII. 2. Thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he might give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him. 
3. And this is eternal life, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent. Macknight 
on the Epistles, Pref. to 1 John, sect. ii. 
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Testament, translated by Mr. Kingdon, pp.1—26. Michaelis, vol.i. pp.4—-54. Hiales’s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 687-—692. Stosch, de Canone, p. 89. 


Pictet, Théologie Chrétienne, tome 1. p. 83. 


p. 147, et seq. 
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SECTION III. 


ON THE UNCORRUPTED PRESERVATION OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. The uncorrupted preservation of the Old Testament, proved from tne 
absolute impossibility of its being falsified or corrupted either by Jews or 
by Christians, and from the agreement of all the manuscripts that are 
known to be extant. —II. The uncorrupted preservation of the 
books of the New Testament proved, 1. From their contents ; — 
2. From the utter impossibility of an universal corruption of them 
being accomplished ; — 3. From the agreement of all the manuscripts, 
and, 4. From the agreement of antient versions, and of the quota- 
tions from the New Testament in the writings of the early Christians. 
— III. General proofs that none of the canonical books of Scripture 
are or ever were lost.—IV. Particular proofs, as to the integrity 
of the Old Testament. —V. And also of the New Testament. 


ALTHOUGH the genuineness and authenticity of the Old 
and New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, yet it may 
perhaps be asked, whether those books have not long since been 
destroyed ? And whether they have been transmitted to us entire 
and wncorrupted ? "To these inquiries we reply, that we have 
evidence, equally decisive and satisfactory with that which has 
demonstrated the genuineness and authenticity of the Old and 
New Testaments, to prove that they have descended to us, 
entire and uncorrupted in any thing material ;—such evidence, 
indeed, as can be produced for no other production of anti- 
quity. 

I. And, first, with regard to the Old Testament, although the 
Jews have been charged with corrupting it, yet this charge has 
never been substantiated, and, in fact, the thing itself is morally 
impossible. Generally speaking, the arguments which have 
demonstrated that the Pentateuch (or five books of Moses) is 
not, and could not, be a forgery in the first instance, apply 
equally to prove that these books have not been wilfully and 
designedly corrupted. But, to be more particular, we may 
remark, 

1. That there is no proof or vestige whatever of such pretended 
alteration. ‘The Jews have in every age regarded the Penta- 
teuch as the genuine and uncorrupted work of one single 
person, and have equally respected every part of it. Indeed, if 
they had mutilated or corrupted these writings, they would 
doubtless have expunged from them every relation of facts and 
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events, that militated against the honour and credit of their 
nation. Besides, when could such an alteration or corruption 
have been executed ? It was not possible shortly after the death 
of Moses, for the memory of the transactions recorded in the 
Pentateuch was too recent for any one to venture upon any 
corruption or alteration, which public notoriety would have 
contradicted. The Pentateuch, therefore, could not have been 
altered or corrupted so long as Joshua and that generation 
lived, who were zealous for the worship of God. (Josh. xxiv. 31.) 
From that time to the age of Samuel, the Israelites were under 
the direction of governors or judges, who determined all cases 
agreeably to the Mosaic law. 

Further, if they had wilfully corrupted the books of the Old 
Testament before the time of Christ and his apostles, the pro- 
phets who flourished from Samuel to Malachi, and who were — 
neither slow nor timid in reproving the sins both of rulers and 
subjects, would not have passed over so heinous an offence in 
silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at least, the 
books of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel; and the 
rivalry, that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or 
alteration; for, it could not have been attempted in either 
kingdom without opposition and detection from the other, 
of which some notice must have heen taken in their histcricak 
books. Further, ifthe Old Testament had been corrupted in 
the time of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the Jews could not 
have passed without censure from them, who rebuked their 
hypocrisy, incredulity, and wickedness with so much severity. 
If there had been any alteration or corruption, it must have 
been the work, either of one or of many persons. It cannot be 
conceived that any one person could do it, without being ex- 
posed; nor that any one could have vanity enough to expect 
success in an attempt to alter facts in a book so universally read 
and so much esteemed. The unity of design, the correspon- 
dence of sentiment, and the uniform reference to the same 
facts, which are observable throughout the Old Testament, 
forbid us to imagine that many were united in corrupting or 
altering any part of it. In a word, no man or number of men 
could make an attempt of this kind without, being exposed. 
Nor is it rational to suppose, that any man or number of men 
could have capacity competent to effect such a design, who 
would not also have had the sense to observe the necessity of 
making it more agreeable to the natural tempers of mankind, 
in order that it might obtain credit in the world. 
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Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or cor- 
rupted after the birth of Christ, out of malice to the Christians, 
and in order to deprive them of arguments and evidences for 
proving their religion, the Jews would unquestionably have 
expunged or falsified those memorable prophecies concerning 
Christ which were so irrefragably cited both by him and by 
his apostles. But no such obliteration or alteration has ever 
been made; on the contrary, those very passages have continued 
in their original purity, and are sometimes more express in the 
original Hebrew text than in the common translation. 

2. In fact, neither before nor after the time of Christ, could 
the Jews corrupt or falsify the Hebrew Scriptures: for, 

Before that event, the regard which was paid to them by the 
Jews, especially to the law, would render any forgery or 
material charge in their contents impossible. The law having 
been the deed by which the land of Canaan was divided 
among the Israelites, it is improbable that this people, who 
possessed that land, would suffer it to be altered or falsified. 
The distinction of the twelve tribes, and their separate in- 
terests, made it more difficult to alter their law than that of 
other nations less jealous than the Jews. Further, at certain 
stated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people 
of Isracl!; and it was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a 
constant memorial against those who transgressed 103, Their 
king was required to wrzte him a copy of this law in a book, out 
of that which is before the priests the Levites, and to read 
therein all the days of his life’; their priests also were com- 
manded to teach the children of Israel all the statutes, which the 
Lord had spoken to them by the hand of Moses*; and parents 
were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, but 
also to teach it diligently to their children®; besides which, 
a severe prohibition was annexed, against either making 
any addition to or diminution from the laws. Now such 
precepts as these could not have been given by an impostor who 
was adding to it, and who would wish men to forget rather than 
enjoin them to remember it: for, as all the people were obliged 
to know and observe the law under severe penalties, they 
were in a manner the trustees and guardians of the law, as well 
as the priests and levites. ‘The people, who were to teach 
their children, must have had copies of it; the priests and levites 


1 Deut. xxxi. 9-13. Josh. viii. 54, 35. Neh. vill, 1—J5. 2 Deut. xxx1. 26. 
3 Deut. xvii. 18, 19. . 4 Levit. x. 11. 5 Deut. xvii, 18, 19, 
© Deut. iv, 2. xia 
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must have had copies of it; and the magistrates must have had 
copies of it, as being the law of the land. Further, after the 
people were divided into two kingdoms, both the people of 
Israel and those of Judah still retained the same book of the 
law: and the rivalry or enmity, that subsisted between the two 
kingdoms, prevented either of them from altering or adding 
to the law. After the Israelites were carried captive into 
Assyria, other nations were placed in the cities of Samaria in 
their stead; and the Samaritans received the Pentateuch, either 
from the priest who was sent by order of the king of Assyria, 
to instruct them in the manner of the God of the land’, or se- 
veral years afterwards from the hands of Manasseh, the son of 
Joiada the high priest, who was expelled from Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah for marrying the daughter of Sanballat the governor 
of Samaria; and who was constituted, by Sanballat, the first 
high priest of the temple at Samaria.? Now, by one or both 
of these means the Samaritans had the Pentateuch as well as 
the Jews; but with this difference, that the Samaritan Penta- 
teucl: was in the old Hebrew or Phenician characters, in which 
it remains to this day: whereas the Jewish copy was changed 
into Chaldee characters, (in which it also remains to this day), 
which were fairer and clearer than the Hebrew, the Jews 
having learned the Chaldee language during their seventy 
years abode at Babylon. The jealousy and hatred, which sub- 
sisted between the Jews and Samaritans, made it impracticable 
for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in any thing of 
consequence without certain discovery : and the general agree- 
ment between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the Penta- 
teuch, which are now extant, is such, as plainly demonstrates 
that the copics were originally the same. Nor can any better 
evidence be desired, that the Jewish Bibles have not been 
corrupted or interpolated, than this very book of the Samari- 
tans; which, after more than two thousand years discord be-« 
tween the two nations, varies as little from the other as any 
classic author in less tract of time has disagreed from itself by 
the unavoidable slips and mistakes of so many transcribers. $ 
After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
the book of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in 
their synagogues every sabbath day*; which was an excellent 
method of securing their purity, as well as of enforcing the 


1 2 Kings, xvii. 26. 

2 Neh. viii. 28. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xi. c. 8. Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. i. p. 23.. 

3 Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking, parti. remark 27. (vol,v p.144 of Bp. 
Randolph’s Enchiridion Theologicum, 8vo. Oxford, 1792). 

* Acts, xii, 14,15,27. Luke iy, 17—20, 
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observation of the law. The Chaldee paraphrases and the 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which were 
afterwards made, were so many additional securities. ‘To these 
facts we may add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred 
writings is another guarantee for their integrity: so great in- 
deed was that reverence, that, according to the statements 
of Philo and Josephus ', they would suffer any torments, and 
even death itself, rather than change a single point or iota of 
the Scriptures. A law was also enacted by them, which de- 
nounced him to be guilty of inexpiable sin, who should pre- 
sume to make the slightest possible alteration in their sacred 
books. The Jewish doctors, fearing to add any thing to the 
law, passed their own notions as traditions or explanations of 
it; and both Jesus Christ and his apostles accused the Jews 
of entertaining a prejudiced regard for those traditions, but 
they never charged them with falsifying or corrupting the 
Scriptures themselves. On the contrary, Christ urged them 
to search the Scriptures?; which he doubtless would have said 
with some caution if they had been falsified or corrupted: and 
he not only refers to the Scriptures in general, but appeals 
directly to the writings of Moses.? It is also known, that 
during the time of Christ, the Jews were divided into various 
sects and parties, each of whom watched over the others with 
the greatest jealousy, so as to render any attempt at such 
falsification or corruption alike impracticable and impossible. 
Since then the Jews could not falsify or corrupt the Hebrew 
Scriptures defore the advent of Christ, so neither have these 
writings been falsified or corrupted— 

2. After the birth of Christ. For, since that event, the 
Old Testament has been held in high esteem both by Jews and 
Christians. ‘The Jews also frequently suffered martyrdom for 
their Scriptures, which they would not have done, had they 
suspected them to have been corrupted or altered. Besides, 
the Jews and Christians were a mutual guard upon each other, 
which must have rendered any material corruption impossible, 
if it had been attempted : for if such an attempt had been made 
by the Jews, they would have been detected by the Christians. 
The accomplishment of such a design, indeed, would have 
been impracticable, from the moral impossibility of the Jews 
(who were dispersed in every country of the then known world) 
being able to collect all the then existing copies with the inten- 
tion of corrupting or falsifying them. On the other hand, if any 


ae 


ὁ Philo, apud Euseb, de Prap, Evang. lib. viti. c. 2. Josephus contra Apion. lib.i. § 8- 
2 John, v. 59, 3 John, v. 46, 47. 
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such attempt had been made by the Christians, it would assuredly 
have been detected by the Jews: nor could any such attempt 
have been made by any other man or body of men, without 
exposure beth by Jews and Christians. To these considerations, 
it may be added, that the admirable agreement of all the antient 
paraphrases and versions, and the writings of Josephus, with 
the Old Testament as it is now extant, together with the 
quotations which are made from it in the New Testament, and 
in the writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to in- 
dulge any suspicion of any material corruption in the books of 
the Old Testament; and give us every possible evidence, of 
which a subject of this kind is capable, that these books are 
now in our hands genuine and unadulterated. 

3. Lastly, the agreement of all the manuscripts of the Old 
Testament (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), 
which are known to be extant, is a clear proof of its uncor- 
rupted preservation. ‘These manuscripts, indeed, are not all 
entire; some contain one part, and some another'. But it is 
absolutely impossible that every manuscript, whether in the 
original Hebrew, or in any antient version or paraphrase, 
should or could be designedly aitered or falsified in the same 
passages, without detection either by Jews or Christians. ‘The 
manuscripts now extant are, confessedly, liable to errors and 
mistakes from the carelessness, negligence, or inaccuracy of 
copyists; but they are not all uniformly incorrect throughout, 
nor in the same words or passages ; but what is incorrect in 
one place is correct in another. Although the various read- 
ings, which have been discovered by learned men, who have 
applied themselves to the collection of every known manu- 
script of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to many thousands, 
yet these differences are of so little real moment, that their — 
laborious collations afford us scarcely any opportunities of cor- 
recting the sacred text in important passages. So far, how- 
ever, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from 
them, the greatest advantage which could have been wished 
for by any real friend of revealed religion; namely, the certain 
knowledge of the agreement of the copies of the antient Scrip- 
tures, now extant in their original language, with each other, 
and with our Bibles. 3 


1 See an account of the principal manuscripts of the Old Testament, zzfra, Vol. 11. 
Part I. Chapter 11, Section I.; and for the chief critical editions, see Chapter III. 
Section 1. 

2 Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Christ. Theol. vol.i. p. 13, 
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II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity and 
uncorruptness of the New ‘Testament in any thing material. 
The testimonies, adduced in the preceding section in behalf of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the New ‘Testament, are, in 
a great measure, applicable to shew that it has been transmitted 
to us entire and uncorrupted. But, to be more particular, we 
remark, that the uncorrupted preservation of the books of the 
New ‘Testament is manifest, 

1. From their contents ; for, so carly as the two first centuries 
of the Christian cera, we find the very same facts, and the very 
same doctrines universally received by Christians, which we of 
the presént day believe on the credit of the New Testament. 

2. Because an universal corruption of those writings was im- 

possible, nor can the least vestige of such a corruption be found in 
history. They could not be corrupted during the life of their 
authors; and before their death copies were dispersed among 
the different communities of Christians, who were scattered 
throughout the then known world. Within twenty years after 
the ascension, churches were formed in the principal cities of the 
Roman empire; and in all these churches the books of the New 
Testament, especially the four Gospels, were read as a part of 
their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
phets were read in the Jewish synagogues '. Nor would the use 
of them be confined to public worship; for these books were 
not, like the Sybilline Oracles, locked up from the perusal of 
the public, but were exposed to public investigation. When 
the books of the New Testament were first published to the 
world, the Cliristians would naturally entertain the highest 
esteem and reverence for writings that delivered an authentic 
and inspired histcry of the life and doetrines of Jesus Christ, 
and would be desirous of possessing such an invaluable trea- 
sure. fence, as we learn from unquestionable authority, copies 
were multiplied and disseminated as rapidly as the boundaries 
of the ehurch increased; and translations were made into as 
many languages as were spoken by its professors, some of which 
remain to this day; so that it would very soon be rendered 
absolutely impossible to corrupt these books in any one im- 
portant word or phrase. Now it is not to be supposed (without 
violating all probability), that a// Christians should agree in a 
design of changing or corrupting the original books ; and if some 
only should make the attempt, the uncorrupted copies would 


1 Dr. Lardner has collected numerous instances in the second part of his Credibility 
of the Gospel History ; references to which may be seen in the gencral index to his 
works, article Scripiures. See particularly the testimonies of Justin Martyr, 'Ter- 
tullian, Origen, and Augustine. 
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still remain to detect them. And supposing there was some 
error in one translation or copy, or something changed, added, 
or taken away; yet there were many other copies and other 
translations, by the help of which the neglect or fraud might be 
or would be corrected. : 

Further, as these books could not be corrupted during the 
life of their respective authors, and while 2 great number of 
witnesses was alive to attest the facts which they record; so 
neither could any material alteration take place after their de- 
cease, without being detected while the original manuscripts 
were preserved in the churches. The Christians, who were 
instructed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, 
travelled into all parts of the world, carrying with them copies 
of their writings; from which other copies were multiplied and 
preserved. Now (as we have already seen '), we have an un- 
broken series of testimonies for the genuineness and authenti- 
city of the New Testament, which can be traced backwards, 
from the fourth century of the Christian era to the very time 
of the Apostles: and these very testimonies are equally appli- 
cable to prove its uncorrupted preservation. Moreover, har- 
monies of the four Gospels were antiently constructed; com- 
mentaries were written upon them, as well as upon the other 
books of the New Testament, (many of which are still extant), 
manuscripts were collated, and editions of the New Testament 
were put forth. These sacred records, being universally re- 
garded as the supreme standard of truth, were received by 
every class of Christians with peculiar respect, as being divine 
compositions, and possessing an authority belonging to no other 
books. Whatever controversies, therefore, arose among dif- 
ferent sects (and the church was very carly rent with fierce con- 
tentions on doctrinal points), the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment were received and appealed to by every one of them, as 
being conclusive in all matters of controversy; consequently it 
was morally impossible, that any man or body of men should 
corrupt or falsify them in any fundamental article, should foist 
into them a single expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or 
erase a Single sentence, without bemg detected by thousands. 
Though all the Christian doctors, who were dispersed through- 
out the world, should have conspired to corrupt the New Tes- 
tament, yet the people would never have consented to it; and if 
even both teachers and people had been disposed to have com- 
mitted such a fraud, most unquestionably their adversaries 
would not fail to have reproached them with it. The Jews and 


2 See pp. 85—101, supra. 
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Heathens, whose only aim was to decry and put down their 
religion, would never have concealed it. Celsus, Porphyry, 
Julian, and other acute enemies of the Christians, would have 
derived some advantage from such corruption. In a word, 
even though the silence of their adversaries had favoured so 
strange an enterprise, yet the different parties and various 
heresies, which soon after sprang up among Christians, were 
an insuperable obstacle to it. Indeed, if any material altera- 
tion had been attempted by the orthodox, it would have been 
detected by the heretics; and, on the other hand, if an heretic 
had inserted, altered, or falsified any thing, he would have 
been exposed by the orthodox, or by other heretics. It is well 
known that a division commenced in the fourth century, be- 
tween the eastern and western churches, which, about the 
middle of the ninth century, became irreconcileable, and sub- 
sists to the present day. Now it would have been impossible 
to alter all the copies in the eastern empire; and if it had been 
possible in the east, the copies in the west would have de- 
tected the alteration. But, infact, both the eastern and west- 
ern copies agree, which could not be expected if either of 
them was altered or falsified. The uncorrupted preservation 
of the New Testament is further evident, 

3. From the agreement of all the manuscripts. The manuscripts 
of the New Testament, which are extant, are far more nume- 
rous than those of any single classic author whomsoever; up- 
wards of three hundred and fifty were collected by Griesbach, 
for his celebrated critical edition. ‘These manuscripts, it is 
true, are not all entire: most of them contain only the Gospels ; 
others, the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles; and 
a few contain the Apocalypse or Revelation of John. But they 
were all written in very different and distant parts of the world ; 
several of them are upwards of twelve hundred years old, and 
give us the books of the New Testament, in all essential points, 
perfectly accordant with each other, as any person may readily 
ascertain by examining the critical editions published by Mill, 
Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach'. The thirty thou- 
sand various readings, which are said to be found in the manu- 
scripts collated by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and fifty thousand 
which Griesbach’s edition is said to contain, in no degree what- 
ever affect the general credit and integrity of the text. In fact, 
the more copies are multiplied, and the more numerous the 


1 See an account of the principal manuscripts of the New Testament tnfrd, 
Vol. Il. Part I. Chapter II. Section II.; and of the critical editions above mentioned 
in Chapter HI. Section II. 
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transcripts and translations from the original, the more likely 
is it, that the genuine text and the true original reading will 
be investigated and ascertained. ‘The most correct and accu- 
rate Sie classics now extant are those, of which we have 
the greatest number of manuscripts; and the most depraved, 
mutilated, and znaccurate editions of the old writers are those 
of which we have the fewest manuscripts, and perhaps only a 
single manuscript, extant. Such are Athenaeus, Clemens 
Romanus, Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable 
mass of various readings, which have been collected by the 
diligence of collators, not one tenth—nay, not one hundredth 
part, either makes or can make any perceptible, or at least any 
material, alteration in the sense in any modern version. ‘They 
consist almost wholly of palpable errors in transcription, gram- 
matical and verbal differences, such as the insertion or omission 
of an article, the substitution of a word for its equivalent, and 
the transposition of a word or two in a sentence. Even the 
few that do change the sense, affect it only in passages relating 
to unimportant, historical, and geographical circumstances, or 
other collateral matters ; and the still smaller number that make 
any alteration in things of consequence, do not on that account 
place us in any absolute uncertainty. For, either the true 
reading may be discovered by collating the other manuscripts, 
versions, and quotations found in the works of the antients; 
or, should these fail to give us the requisite information, we 
are enabled to explain the doctrine in question from other w- 
disputed passages of holy writ. This observation particularly 
applies to the doctrines of the deity of Jesus Christ and of the 
Trinity; which some persons of late years have attempted to 
expunge from the New Testament, because a few controverted 
passages have been cited in proof of them; but these doctrines 
are written, as with a sun-beam, in other parts of the New 
Testament. The very worst manuscript extant would not per- 
vert one article of our faith, or destroy one moral precept. All 
the omissions of the antient manuscripts put together could not 
countenance the omission of one essential doctrine of the 
Gospel, relating either to faith or morals; and all the addi- 
‘ions,, countenanced by the whole mass of manuscripts already 
collated, do not introduce a single point essential either to 
faith or manners beyond what may be found in the Complu- 
tensian or Elzevir editions. And, thongh for the beauty, em- 
phasis, and critical perfection of the letter of the New Testa- 
ment, a new edition, formed on Griesbach’s plan', is desir- 


1 See an account of these three editions, zrfra Vol. HW. Part 1. Chapter HI 
Section 1], 
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able; yet from such an one infidelity can expect no help, false 
doctrine no support, and even true religion no accession to its 
excellence,—as indeed it needs none. The general uniformity, 
therefore, of the manuscripts of the New Testament, which 
are dispersed through all the countries in the known world, 
and in so great a variety of languages, is truly astonishing, and 
demonstrates both the veneration in which the Scriptures have 
uniformly been held, and the singular care which was taken in 
transcribing them; and so far are the various readings con- 
tained in these manuscripts from being hostile to the uncor- 
rupted preservation of the books of the New Testament (as 
some sceptics have boldly affirmed, and some timid Christians 
have apprehended), that they afford us, on the contrary, an 
additional and most convincing proof that they exist at present, 
in all essential points, precisely the same as they were when 
they left the hands of their authors. 

The existence of various readings affords no just inference 
against the divine inspiration of the prophets and apostles. 
“© Weall distinouish between the sebstance and the circumstances 
ofa work, though we may not be able to draw with accuracy the 
line between the one and the other. No one doubts that he 
possesses in general the sense of a valuable author, whether 
antient or modern, because of some defects or interpolations m 
the copy, or because he may be uncertain respecting the true 
reading in some inconsiderable passage. The narrative of an 
historian, and the deposition of a witness in a court of justice, 
may impress the mind as truc, notwithstanding they contain 
some mistakes and inconsistencies. I do not know why a de- 
gree of precision should be deemed requisite for a divine com- 
munication, which is not thought necessary for human testi- 
mony; or why a standing miracle should be wrought to pre- 
vent accidents happening to a sacred book, which are never 
supposed to affect the credit or utility of profane writings.” ! 

4. The last testimony, to be adduced for the integrity and 
uncorruptness of the New ‘Testament, is furnished by the 
agreement of the antient versions and quotations from it, which 
are made in the writings of the Christians of the jirst three cen- 
turies, and in those of the succeeding fathers of the church. 

The testimony of versions, and the evidence of the ecclesias- 
tical fathers, have already been noticed as a proof of the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of the New Testament®. The quo- 
tations from the New Testament in the writings of the fathers 


1 Rev. R Burnside’s * Religion of Mankind, a Series of Essays,” vol. i. p. 527. 
2 See pp. 107, 108, 85—101. supra. 
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are so numerous, that (as it has been frequently observed) the 
whole body of the Gospels and Epistles might be compiled 
from the various passages dispersed in their commentaries and 
other writings. And though these citations were, in many In- 
stances, made from memory, yct, bemg always made with due 
attention to the sense and meaning, and most commonly with 
a regard to the words as well as to the order of the words, they 
correspond with the original records from which they were 
extracted:—an irrefragable argument this, of the purity and 
integrity with which the New ‘Testament has been preserved. 
The idle objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the New 
Testament, which some opposers of divine revelation have en- 
deavoured to raise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in 
the fourth century by order of the emperor Anastasius, falls 
completely to the ground for want of proof’. Nor do we 
hazard too much in saying, that if all the antient writings now 
extant in Europe were collected together, the bulk of them 
would by no means be comparable to that of the quotations 
taken from the New- Testament alone; so that a man might, 
with more semblance of reason, dispute whether the writings 
ascribed to Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Czesar, are in the 
main such as they left them, than he could question whether 
those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, Joln, Peter, James, and 
Paul, are really their productions. 3 


1 The objection above alluded to is founded on the following passage, occur 
ring in the Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, an African bishop, who flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century. ‘ Messala V. C. Coss. Constantinopoli,” jubente 
Anastasio Imperatore, sancta evangelia, tamquam ab idiotis evangelistis composita, 
reprehenduntur et emendantur.” (Vict. Tun. Chron. p. 6. apud Scalig. ‘hes. Temp.) 
i.e. Jn the consulship of Messala (a. Ὁ. 506.) at Constantinople, by order of the 
empcror Anastasius, the holy gospels, as being composed by illiterate cvangelists, are 
censured and corrected. On the objection to the integrity of the gospels, which has 
been attempted to be founded on this passage, we may remark, in addition to the obser- 
vations already given, first, that, whatever this design upon the gospels was, it does not 
appear to have been put in execution; for if any falsification of them had been 
attempted, what tumults would it have raised in the east, where Anastasius was uni- 
versally hated! Ir would, in fact, have cost that emperor his crown and his life. 
Secondly, if he had really designed to corrupt the purity of the gospels, the historians 
of that time, who have not been backward in relating his other malpractices, would not 
fail to have recorded it asa standing monument of his infamy. But they are totally 
silent concerning any such attempt. See Millii Prolegomena ad Nov. Test. § 1014, 
1015. (p. 98. edit. Kusteri); Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking, rem. xxxiii. 
(Enchiridion Theologicum, vol. v. pp. 175—186.) ; Dr. ibbot’s Discourses at the Boyle 
Lectures, vol. ἢ, pp. 759, 760, folio edit. 

2 Ernesti, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 151—156. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. 
pp- 650—672; 4to. vol. ili. pp. 459-470. Stosch, De Canone, pp. 85, et seg. Mol- 
denhawer, Introd. ad Lib. Bibl. pp.196—198. Less, pp. 245-266. Dr. Harwood’s 
Introd. to the New Test. vol.i. pp. 120-196. Michaelis, vol.i. pp. 25-——69, and 
vol. 11. pp. 562—374. Dr. Nares’s Remarks on the Unitarian Version of the New 
Testament, pp. xxix. xxx. 258, 259, Dr. Ryan’s Evidences of the Mosaic and 
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III. Although we thus have every possible evidence that can 
be veasonably desired; yet, as there are some books cited or re- 
ferred to in the Old and New Testaments, which are not now 
extant, it has been objected that some of those books are now 
wanting, which were once constitutent parts of the Scriptures. 
A little consideration will suffice to show that this objection is 
utterly destitute of foundation, and that none of the writings 
which are accounted sacred by Jews and Christians, (and 
which claim to be received as inspired writings), ever were or 
could be lost; and consequently, that no sacred or inspired 
writing is now wanting to complete the canon of Scripture. 

1. Inthe first place, we may observe, that it seems very un- 
suitable to the ordinaryconduct of Divine Providence, to suffer 
a book written under the influences of the Holy Spirit to be 
lost. It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom of the 
Divine Being, to say, that he first influenced the writing of a 
set of books (that is, by his own extraordinary impressions on 
men’s minds caused them to be written), and afterwards per- 
mitted them by chance, or the negligence of men, to be 
irrecoverably lost. If they were not serviceable ‘to instruct 
and direct mankind in the methods of attaining the great ends 
of being, why were they at first given? If they were, it seems 
hard to imagine that the same kind Providence which gave them, 
would again take them away. How high such a charge as 
this rises, both against the wisdom and goodness of Divine Pro- 
vidence, may casily be perceived by every one who will think 
impartially on the matter. 

This argument becomes still more strong, when we consider 
the great care which the Divine Being in all ages took to 
preserve those books, which are now received into the canon 
of the Old Testament, even when the persons with whom they 
were entrusted were under circumstances, in which, without the 
influence of heaven, it would have been almost impossible for 
them to have preserved them. ‘To instance only that one 
time when the Jews were under the tyranny of Antiochus 
Epiphanes', when although that monster of iniquity laid their 
temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred books he 
could meet with, and at length published a decree, that all 
those should suffer immediate death who did not resign their 


Christian Codes, pp. 152—-159. Abbadie, Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chré- 
tienne, vol. li. pp. 45—57. Vernet, Traité de la Verité de Ja Religion Chrétienne, 
vol. ii. pp. 48—76. Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on Freethinking, remark xxxii. (in 
Enchirid. ‘Theol. vol. v. pp. 154-175.) 

% Joseph. Antig. Jud. lib. xii. ο. 7. See also 1 Mac. i. 56, 67. 
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copies ; yet was the sacred volume safely preserved, and taken 
care of by its author. 

2. The zeal of the faithful at all times for their sacred 
books was such, as would be a very effectual means to secure 
them from perishing. This is well known both of the Jews 
and Christians; and indeed no less can be reasonably imagined 
of those, who looked upon these books as discovering the 
methods of obtaining eternal life, and that religion, for which 
they willingly sacrificed both themselves and all they had. 
Hence, as under the barbarous persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus just mentioned, so also under the Christian persecu- 
tion no endeavours were wanting to extirpate and abolish the 
Scriptures. It is evident that the warm zeal and diligent care 
of the faithful preserved them; and although the emperor 
Dioclesian in his imperial edict, among other cruelties, enacted, 
that all the sacred books should be burnt wherever they were 
found '; yet as the courage and resolution of the Christians 
bafiled and frustrated the designs of his rage in all other in- 
stances, so they frustrated it very remarkably in this instanec. 
Nor indeed could it well be otherwise, when we consider, 

3. ‘That the canonical books, either in the original languages 
or by means of versions, were dispersed into the most distant 
countries, and in the possession of innumerable persons. As 
the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two pre- 
ceding sections of this chapter, we are authorized to infer how 
improbable it is, nay almost impossible, that any book, so 
esteemed as the books of the Old and New Testament were 
and still are, both by Jews and Christians, and which they 
severally believe to be divinely inspired,—so diffused into the 
most distant countries,—the copies of which, or of translations 
from them, would also be continually multiplying and increasing, 
—could by any accident or chance, by any human force or 
power, or much less by any careless neglect, be lost and irre- 
coverably perish. 

{V. With regard to the Old Testament, more particularly, 
we may observe, that what has given credit to the objection, 
that some of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is the 
common notion, that the books, so supposed to be lost, were 
volumes of some size, and all of them indited by the Holy 
Spirit. Now in opposition to this erroneous notion, it is to 
be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word sepher, which we render book, 
properly signifies the bare rehearsal of any thing, or any kind 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. jib. viti. c. 2. 
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of writing, however small: and it was the custom of the Jews 
to call every little memorandum by that name. ‘Thus, what 
we translate a bill of divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1.), 1s in the 
original a book of divorcement: and the short account of the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 1.) is termed in the Hebrew 
idiom the book of the generation of Jesus Christ. So in 
Matt. xix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it is in the Greek a book of 
divorcement. In like manner, David’s letter to Joab, in 
2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. is a book in the Hebrew and Greek; as 
also the king of Syria’s letter to the king of Israel, mentioned 
in 2 Kings, v. 5.! 

2. That several of these tracts, which are not now extant, 
were written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural as- 
sistance, but by those who were styled recorders or writers of 
chronicles 2, an office of great honour and trust, but of a 
different kind from that of the prophets. 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were written 
by those who were truly prophets, yet they were not written 
by inspiration. This argument is foreibly stated by Augus- 
tine > in the following manner:—“ In the histories of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, several things are mentioned, which 
are not there explained, and are referred to as contained in 
other books which the prophets wrote; and sometimes the 
names of these prophets are mentioned; and yet these writings 
are not extant in the canon which the church of God receives. 
The reason of which I can account for no other way, than by 
supposing, that those very persons to whom the Holy Spirit 
revealed those things which are of the highest authority in 
religion, sometimes wrote only as faithful historians, and at 
other times as prophets under the influences of divine mspira~ 
tion; and that these writings are so different from each other, 


5 
that the one sort are to be imputed to themselves as the authors, 


1 Many similar instances are to be found in antient profane writers, in which letters 
are called books. ‘Two of the most striking are the following, taken from the father 
of, profane History, as Herodotus is frequently called :—Relating the conspiracy of 
Harpagus against Astyages, king of Media, he says, that Harpagus communicated his 
intentions to Cyrus in a letter; which, as all the roads leading to Persia were guarded 
by the*king’s troops, he sewed up in the belly of a hare, and sent ic to him by one 
of his most trusty domestics—Aayoy μηχανησαμενος,) καὶ avarxicas TouTOY THY Yustea, 
και ovdey ἀποσιλαᾶς, ὡς δὲ εἶχε, bvew ἐσεϑῆκε BIBAION, γραψας τὰ οἱ ἐδοκεε. lib. 1. c. 124, 
tom. i. Ρ.. 57. Oxon. 1809.—Again, speaking of Histizeus’s attempt to excite ἃ con- 
spiracy against Darius, he says,—His next measure was, to send Jetters to certain 
persons at Sardis, with whom he had previously communicated on the subject of a 
revolt. Toor εν Σαρδισι cover ἹΤέρσεων ἐπεμπε BYBAIA, ws προλελεσ χηνευμένων adres 
ἀποράσιος περι. lib.vi. c. 4. νοΐ. ἢ). p. 62. 

2 See 2 Sam. viii. 16. (marginal rendering) and 2 Kings xvin. 18. 

3 De Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. c. 58. 
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the other to God, as speaking by them; the former are. of 
service to increase our knowledge, the other of authority in 
religion, and canonical.” In addition to this observation, we 
may remark, that the books of prophecy always have their 
authors’ names expressed, and commonly they are repeated in 
the books themselves. But, in the historical books there was 
not the same reason for specifying the names of their authors ; 
because, in matters of fact which are past, an author may 
easily be disproved, if he relates what is false concerning his 
own times, or concerning times of which there are memorials 
still extant. but the credit of prophecies concerning things, 
which are not to come to pass for a very long time, must de- 
pend on the mission and authority of the prophet only: and 
therefore it was necessary that the names of the prophets 
should be annexed, in order that their predictions might be 
depended upon, when they were known to be delivered by 
men, who, by other predictions already fulfilled, had shewn 
themselves to be true prophets. 

4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canonical 
writing is not sufficient to prove that such book ever was 
canonical. If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the © 
word of God the Greek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epi- 
menides, for passages are quoted from them by Paul. "ἃ 

5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces supposed 
to be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though under 
different appellations ; and that such as are not to be found 
there, were never designed for religious instruction, nor are they 
essential to the salvation of mankind. In illustration of this 
remark, we may adduce the following examples, which are 
taken exclusively from the Old Testament. 

Thus the Book of the Covenant, (mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7.) 
which is supposed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the 
body of the Jewish laws; for, whoever zmpartially examines 
that passage, will find that the book referred to is nothing else 
but a collection of such injunctions and exhortations, as are 
expressly laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

The Book of the Wars of the Lord, cited in Numb. xxi. 14. 
and supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an eminent 
critic °, that very record, which, upon the defeat of the 
Amalekites, Moses was commanded to make as a memorial of 
jt, and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. So that it seems 


1 Aratus is cited in Acts, xvii. 28; Menander in 1 Cor. xv. 55; and Epimenides, 
in ‘Titus. 12. 


2 Dr. Lightfoot. 
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to be nothing more than a short account of that victory, 
together with some directions for Joshua’s private use and 
conduct in the management of the subsequent war, but in no 
respect whatever dictated by divine inspiration, and conse- 
quently no part of the canonical Scriptures. 

Again, the book of Jasher, mentioned in Josh. x. 13., is sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the book of Judges, because 
we find mention therein of the sun’s standing still: but the con- 
jecture of Josephus! seems to be better founded, viz. that it 
was composed of certain records (kept in a safe place at that 
time, and afterwards removed into the temple), which contained 
an account of what happened to the Jews from year to year, 
and particularly of the sun’s standing still, and also directions 
for the use of the bow (see 2 Sam. i. 18.), that is, directions for 
instituting archery and maintaining military exercises. So that 
this was not the work of an inspired person, but of some com- 
mon historiographer, who wrote the annals of his own time, and 
might therefore deserve the name of Jasher, or the upright ; 
because what he wrote was generally deemed a true and an- 
thentic account of all the events and occurrences which had 
then happened. ἢ 

Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 
1 Kings, iv. 32, 33. were no part of the canonical Scriptures. 
His ‘ three thousand proverbs’ were perhaps only spoken, not 
committed to writing. His ‘ Songs,’ which were one thousand 
and five in number, were in all probability his juvenile com- 
positions; and his universal history of vegetables, and that of 
animals of all kinds, as properly belonged to philosophy. It 
was not necessary for every one to be acquainted with them ; 
and though the loss of them (considering the unequalled wisdom 
conferred upon their author) is to be deplored, yet it is a loss 
which only the busy investigators of nature have cause to lament. 
Nor have they so much cause for regret, if the conjectures of 
some learned men should prove true, viz. that these books of 
plants and animals were extant in the days of Alexander the 
Great, and that being perused and understood by Aristotle 
and ‘Theophrastus (by the aid of an interpreter), they were 
translated into their writings in the manner we now have them, 
and in progress of time obtained for them great honour and 
renown. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if 
any books of the Qld Testament seem to be wanting in our 
present canon, they are either such as lie unobserved under 
other denominations; or they are such as never were accounted 
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canonical, such as contained no points essential to the salvation 
of man, and consequently such of which we may safely live 
ignorant here, and for which we shall never be responsible 
hereafter. ! 

V. Equally satisfactory is the evidence to show that none 
of the books of the New Testament have at any time been 
lost. Some learned men, indeed, have imagined that they have 
found allusions to writings in the New Testament, from which 
they have been persuaded that Paul wrote several other epistles 
to the Christian churches besides those we now have: but a 
little examination of the passages referred to will show that 
their conjectures have no foundation. 

1. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur— Eyeaha 
ὑμῖν ey TH επιςολῆ, Which in our version 15 rendered—J have 
written to you in an epistle. From this text it has been in- 
ferred, that Paul had already written to the Corinthians an 
epistle which is no longer extant, and to which he alludes; 
while others contend, that by τῇ επιςολῆ he means only the 
epistle which he is writing. A third opinion is this, viz. that 
Paul refers to an epistle which he had written, or begun to write, 
but had not sent; for, on receiving further information from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, he suppressed that, 
and wrote this, in which he considers the subject more at 
large. 

To the first hypothesis above stated, which supposes that 
Paul wrote a former letter which is now lost, there is this 
formidable objection, that no such epistle was ever mentioned 
or cited by any antient writer, nor has any one even allnded to 
its existence, though both the received epistles are perpetually 
quoted. by the fathers from the earliest period. ‘To which we 
may add, that the reverence of the first professors of Chris- 
tianity for the sacred writings, and their care for the preservation 
of them, were so great, as to render it extremely improbable that 
a canonical book should be lost 3. From the third hypothesis the 
praise of ingenuity cannot be withheld; but as it is a mere 
conjecture, unsupported by facts, we therefore apprehend that 
this first Epistle to the Corinthians, and no other, was intended 


1 Edwards’s Discourse concerning the Authority, Style, and Perfection of the Old 
and New Testament, vol. ili. pp. 451—463. Jenkin’s Reasonableness and Certainty 
of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 95—97. Jones on the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament, vol.1. pp. 150—135. i 

2 ‘This observation is so applicable to the epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, which 
is extant in the Armenéan tongue, that any further notice of that pseudo-epistle is 
unnecessary. The curious reader may find an English translation of it, as also of a 
pretended cpistle of Paul to the Corinthians, accompanied with satisfactory observations 
to prove their spuriousness, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 145—147. 
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by the apostle. The grounds on which this opinion rests are 
as follow. 

1. The expression τῇ exisoAy does not mean az epistle, but 
that which Paul is writmg. ‘Thus Tertius, who was Paul’s 
amanuensis, speaking of the Epistle to the Romans, says— 
“1 Tertius, who wrote ¢hzs epistle (την ἐπιςολὴν) salute you.” 
(Rom. xvi. 22.) Similar expressions oeeur in Col. iv. 16. 
1 Thess. v. 27. and 2 Thess. 11]. 14. 

2. With regard to the word eyeaha, J wrote, some comment- 
ators refer it to what the apostle had said in verses 5 and 6 of 
this chapter: but it may also be considered as anticipative of 
what the apostle will be found to have written in subsequent 
parts of this epistle, viz. in vi.13, again in v.18, and also in 
vil. 2. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading over 
this letter after he had finished it, might add the expression 
in verse 9, and take notice of what he says afterwards—“ 7 
have (says he) written to you tn this epistle,” viz.in some of the 
following chapters, against fornication, and’ joining yourselves 
to persons addicted to that sin. 

8. The word eyeaba, however, is not necessarily to be un- 
derstood in the past tense. There are nearly one hundred 
instances in the New Testament in which the past is put for 
the present tense. ‘Thus, in John iv. 38. Jesus Christ, speak- 
ing of the mission of the apostles, says, ἀπεςειλα, I sent you, 
though it had not yet taken place. A more material ex- 
ample oceurs in a subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 15), 
where Paul uses ἐγοαψα in the sense of yeagw, I write.—Neither 
(says he) have I written these things, that is, at this time, in 
this epistle which I am now writing. In the passage now under 
consideration, therefore, the expression eygapa ὑμῖν ev τὴ emis oAy, 
is equivalent to yeatw ὑμῖν, Lwrite unto you in this epistle, not 
to associate with fornicators: and that this view of the passage 
is correet, is evident from v.11. of this chapter, whieh is only 
a repetition of v. 9, Nuw δὲ eyeapa, Now I write unto you. 
The adverb vv, now, shows that it is spoken of the present 
time, though the verb be in the past tense. The following, then, 
is the plain sense of the text and context.— [write unto you,” 
says the apostle, “* z ¢izs my letter, not to associate (literally, be 
mingled) with the fornicators, or with the covetous, or extor- 
tioners, or tdolaters, since then indeed ye must go out of the 
world, (renounce all worldly business whatever, there being so 
great a multitude of them). But I mean this—that ye should 
avoid the company of a brother (that is, a professed Christian), 
if he be given to fornication, covetousness, or idolatry. This 2s 
the thing which I at this time'write wuto you.” 
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Putting all the circumstances together, we conclude that the 
internal evidence seems to be unfavourable to the hypothesis, 
that a letter to the Corinthians had preceded that which Paul 
was now writing. ‘The external evidence is decidedly against 
such hypothesis. Upon the whole, therefore, we have no doubt 
that the two epistles still preserved are the only epistles which 
Paul ever addressed to the Corinthians. ! 

2. In 2 Cor. x. 9—11. we read as follows: That I may not 
seem as if I would terrify you BY LETTERS. or his LETTERS, 
say they, are weighty and powerful, but his bodily presence is 
weak, and his speech contemptible. Let such an one think this, 
that such as we are in'word by LETTERS when we are absent, such 
will we be also in deed when we are present. Hence it has been 
argued that Paul had already written more than one—even 
several letters—to the Corinthians. But to this it is answered, 
that it is very common to speak of one epistle in the plural 
number, as all know: and Paul might well write as he here 
does, though he had hitherto sent only one epistle to the per- 
sons to whom he is writing. And from so long a letter as the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians is, men might form a good 
judgment concerning his manner of writing LETTERS, though 
they had seen no other. 3 

3. In Col. iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to Lao- 
dicea the epistle which they themselves had received, and to 
send for another from Laodicea, which was also to be read at 
Colossee. His words are these: When this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodi- 
ceans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicca :—xea 
τὴν ex Aaodixsias ive και ὑὕμεις avayywre. Now the former part 
of this verse is clear: but it is not so clear what epistle St. Paul 
meant by 4 exisoay ex Λαοδικειας. ‘These words have been inter- 
preted three different ways. 

1. Ἡ exisoAy ex Aaodixeras has been explained, as denoting 
‘an epistle, which had been written from Laodicea to Paul.’ 
This epistle has been supposed to have contained several ques- 
tions, proposed to the Apostle by the Laodiceans, which he 
answered in the epistle tothe Colossians; and hence it has been 
wnferred that Paul ordered them to read the former, as being 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 62—68. Ferdinandi Stosch, AIIOZTOAIKON OAOKAHPON, 
sive T'ractatus Theologicus de Epistolis Apostolorum non deperditis, pp. 75—-94. (Gro- 
ningen, 12mo. 1755). Rosenmiiller, Scholia in N. 'T. tom. iv. pp. 71, 72. Bishop 
Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 469-474. Dr. Lardner’s Works, &vo. vol. vi. 
pp- 668—671; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 468, 469. Dr. John Edwards on the Authority, ὅτε. 
of Scripture, vol. iii. pp.467—469. Dr. Storr, Opuscula Academica, vol. ii. p. 279. 
Jones on the Canon, vol.i. pp. 156—142. 

2 Lardner’s Works, Svo. vol. vi. p.668; 4to. vol. il, pp. 467, 468. 
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necessary toward a right understanding of the latter. But 
this opinion is erroneous: for if Paul had received an epistle 
from Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia, he would have returned 
the answer to the questions, which it contained, to Laodicea itself, 
and not to asmall town in the neighbourhood. Besides, there 
would have been a manifest impropriety in sending to the Colos- 
slans answers to questions, with which they were not acquainted, 
and then, after they had the epistle, which contained the answers, 
desiring them to read that which contained the questions. 

2, Another opinion is, that Paul meant an cpistle which 
he himself had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to 
Timothy, because the Greek subscription to the first epistle to 
Timothy is Προς Τιμόθεον ἐγραφὴ amo Λαοδικειας.  ‘“Phis opinion 
is defended by Theophylact: but it is undoubtedly false. For 
it is evident from Col. ii. 1. that Paul had never been at 
Laodicea, when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians: and if he 
had, he would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had 
written there, by the place where it was written, but by the per- 
son or community to which it was sent. It was not Paul’s 
custom to date his epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we 
now find annexed to them, were all added at a later period, 
and by unknown persons. If, therefore, he had meant an 
epistle, which he himself had written at Laodicea, he certainly 
would not have denoted it by the title of 4 emisoAn ex Λαοδικειας. 

3. There remains, therefore, no other possible interpretation 
of these words than an “ epistle, which the Laodiceans had re- 
ceived from Paul,’ and which the Colossians were ordered 
to procure from Laodicea, when they communicated to the 
Laodiceans their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not 
one is addressed to the Laoudiceans in particular, the question 
again occurs: Which, and where is this epistle ἢ 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name of 
Paul’s epistle to the Laodiccans. ‘This, however, is undoubtedly 
aforgery, though avery antient one: for Theodoret, who lived 
in the fifth century, in his note to the passage in question, speaks 
of it as then extant. But this is manifestly a mere rhapsody, 
collected from Paul’s other epistles, and which no critic can 
receive as a genuine work of the apostle. It contains nothing 
which it was necessary for the Colossians to know, nothing that 
is not ten times better and more fully explained in the epistle, 
which Paul sent to the Colossians ; in short, nothing which could 
be suitable to Paul’s design. 

2. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the name of 
the epistle of Paul to the Laodiceang, is a forgery, the apostle 
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might mean an epistle, which he had sent to the Laodiceans, 
and which is now lost. An objection, however, to this opinion, 
(namely, that he had sent an epistle to the Laodiceans in parti- 
cular) may be made from Col.iv. 15. where Paul requests 
the Colossians to salute Nymphas, who was a Laodicean. If he 
had written a particular epistle to the Laodiceans, he would 
have saluted Nymphas rather in this epistle, than in that to the 
Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not clogged 
with the preceding difficulty, namely, that Paul meant an 
epistle, which he had written partly, but not solely for the use 
of the Laodiceans. This epistle, in all probability, is that which 
is called the epistle to the Ephesians; because Laodicea was a 
church within the circuit of the Ephesian church, which was the 
metropolitan of all Asia. And as Ephesus was the chief city 
of Proconsular Asia, this epistle may refer to the whole pro- 
vince |. 

The preceding are the most material instances, which have 
afforded occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epistles, 
which are now lost. ‘There are indeed three or four other 
examples, which have been conjectured to refer to lost epistles ; 
but as these conjectures are founded on misconceptions of the 
apostle’s meaning, itis unnecessary to adduce them. ‘Thus it is 
evident that no part of the New Testament is lost, and that 
the canon of Scripture has descended tc our times, entire and 
uncorrupted. 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 124—127. Edwards on the Perfection, &c. of Scripture, 
yol. iti, pp. 470, 471. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


SECTION I. 


DIRECT EVIDENCES OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


I. The writers of the Old and New Testaments had a perfect knowledge 
of the subjects they relate; and their moral character, though rigidly 
ried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents. — 1. If there 
had been any falsehood in the accounts of such transactions as were 
generally known, they would have been easily detected: for these 
accounts were published among the people, who witnessed the events 
related by the historians. 1. This proved at large concerning the 
Old Testament ; and, 2. Concerning the New Testament ; the writers 
of which were contemporary with and eye-witnesses of such events ; 
were neither deceived themselves, nor did or could deceive others, in 
their relations, not being either enthusiasts or fanatics, but, on the 
contrary, men of the strictest integrity and sincerity. —IU. The 
credibility of the Scriptures further confirmed by the subsistence to 
this very day of monuments instituted to perpetuate the memory of 
the principal facts and events therein recorded.—And, IV. By the 
wonderful establishment and propagation of Christianity. 


SATISFACTORY as the preceding considerations are, in 
demonstrating the genuineness, authenticity, and uncorrupted 
preservation of the bocks of the Old and New Testaments as 
antient writings, yet they are not of themselves sufficient to 
determine their credibility. An author may write of events 
which have happened in his time and in the place of his resi- 
dence, but should he be either credulous or a fanatic, or should 
we have reason to suspect his honesty, his evidence is of no 
value. In order, therefore, io establish the credibility of an 
author, we must examine more closely into his particular cha- 
racter, and inquire whether he possessed abilities sufficient to 
scrutinize the truth, and honesty enough faithfully to relate it 
as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testaments 
are credible; in other words, that there is as great a regard to 
be paid to them, as is due to other histories of allowed character 
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and reputation, isa Facr, for the truth of which we have as 
great, if not greater, evidence than can be adduced in behalf of 
any other history. For the writers of these books had a per- 
fect knowledge of the subjects which they relate, and their 
moral character, though rigidly tried, was never impeached by 
their keenest opponents ; if there had been any falsehoods in the 
accounts of such transactions as were publicand generally known, 
they would easily have been detected; and their statements are 
confirmed by monuments subsisting to this very day, as also 
by the wonderful propagation and establishment of Christianity. 

I. In the first place, Zhe writers of the books of the Old and 
New Testament had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate ; and their moral character, though rigidly tried, 
was never impeached by their keenest opponents. 

The authors of these bocks were, for the most part, contem- 
porary with and cye-witnesses of the facts which they have 
recorded, and concerning which they had sufficient opportu- 
nity of acquiring full and satisfactory information: and those 
transactions or things which they did not see, they derived from 
the most certain evidences, and drew from the purest sources. 
If a man be deemed incompetent to record any thing but 
that which he ‘sees, history is altogether useless: but a satis- 
tactory degree of certainty is attainable on events, of which we 
were not eye-witnesses; and no one who reads these pages 
doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the battles of Agin- 
court or Waterloo, any more than if he had stood by and seen 
the latter fought, and the seals actually affixed to the former. 
We owe much to the integrity of others; and the mutual con- 
fidence, on which society is founded, requires with justice our 
assent to thousands of events, which took place long before 
we were born, or which, if contemporary with ourselves, were 
transacted at some remote spot on the face of the globe. Who 
will affirm that Rapin or Hume were incompetent to produce 
an history, which, making some allowances for human pre- 
judices, is worthy the confidence and the credit of our country- 
men? Yet neither the one nor the other was the witness of 
more than an insignificant portion of his voluminous produc- 
tion. But if, by drawing from pure sources, a man is to be 
deemed competent to relate facts, of which he was not an eye- 
witness, then the writers of the Bible, in those particular events 
of which they were not eye-witnesses, but which they affirm 
with confidence, are entitled to our credit. ! 


1 Dr. Collyer’s Lectures on Scripture Facts, p. 553. 
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1. Thus, it is evident in the four last books of the Pentateuch, 
that Moses had a chief concern in all the transactions there re- 
lated,‘as legislator and governor of the Jews. Every thing was 
done under his eye and cognizance; so that this part of the 
history, with the exception of the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
(which was added by a later writer), may,not improperly, becalled 
the history of his lifeand times. He speaks of himself, it is 
true, in the third person; but this affords no ground for sus- 
pecting either the genuineness of his writings, or the credi- 
bility of their author. Xenophon, Ceesar, and Josephus write 
of themselves in the third person; yet no one ever questions 
the genuineness or credibility of their writings on that account. 
And for the first book of the Pentateuch, or that of Genesis, 
we have already seen that he is competent to the relation of 
every event, and that he had sufficient authority for all the 
facts therein recorded. ! 

In like manner, the authors of the subsequent historical books, 
as Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the transac- 
tions of which they were witnesses; and where they treat of 
events prior to their own times, or in which they did not ac- 
tually participate, they derived their information from antient 
coeval and public documents, with such care, as frequently to 
have preserved the very words and phrases of their authorities ; 
and very often they have referred to the public annals which 
they consulted. Moreover, they published their writings in 
those times when such documents and annals were extant, and 
might be appealed to by their readers; who so highly approved 
of their writings, and recommended them to posterity, that 
they were preserved with more care than the more antient and 
coeval monuments, which were lost in the lapse of time. So 
also the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
others, where they relate events that took place before their 
own times, derived their narratives of them from the authentic 
documents just noticed ; but concerning the facts that occurred 
in their own times, which indeed, for the most part, relate to 
the degeneracy, corruption, or idolatry of their countrymen, 
whom they reproved for those crimes, and urged them to re- 
pentance, they are contemporary and native witnesses. But, 
supposing the authors of any of these books,—as those of Joshua 
and Samuel,—were not known, it would not follow (as some 
have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was therefore 
of no authority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 


—— 


See pp. 61—65. supra. 
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Book, is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys 
(fragments of some of which are still extant) upwards of seven 
hundred and thirty years since; yet it is received as of the 
highest authority in the inatters of fact of which it treats. If 
this book has been preserved among the records of the realm, 
so were the Jewish records, several of which (as the books of 
Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and others that might be men- 
tioned) are expressly cited. The books above mentioned are 
therefore books of authority, though it should be admitted that 
they were not written by the persons whose names they bear. ! 
2. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament were 
contemporary with the facts which they have recorded, and 
had sufficient means of acquiring correct information concern- 
ing them. The chief writers of the New Testament are 
Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, all Jews by birth, 
aud resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the history which they 
relate. ‘They were all the immediate disciples of Jesus Christ, 
and eye-witnesses of his miracles, as well as of the wonderful 
effects produced by his discourses on the people. Paul, it is 
true, was a native of Tarsus, and not among those who had 
been the friends of Jesus and the eye-witnesses of his actions; 
but he had lived a long time at Jerusalem, had studied theology 
under Gamaliel, (a Jewish teacher at that time in the highest 
repute), and diligently employed himself in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, 
composed his Gospel under the immediate inspection of Peter, 
and Luke composed his Gospel and Acts under the immediate 
inspection of Paul. ‘Their lustories, therefore, are of as great 
authority as if they had been written by the above-mentioned 
eye-witnesses*, It is an extraordinary but singular fact that 


1 *¢ If any one having access to the journals of the lords and commons, to the books 
of the treasury, war-ottice, privy council, and other public documents, should at this 
day write an history of the reigns of George the first and second, and should publish 
it without his name, would any man, three or four hundreds or thousands of years hence, 
question the authority of that book, when he knew that the whole British nation had re- 
ceived it as an authentic hook, from the time of its first publication to the age in which he 
lived? ‘This supposition is in point. ‘The books of the Old Testament were composed from 
the records of the Jewish nation, and they have been received as true by that nation, from 
the time in which they were written to the present day. Dodsley’s Annual Register 
is an anonymous book, we only know the name of its editor; the New Annual Register 
is an anonymous book; the Reviews are anonymous books; but do we, or will our 
posterity, esteem these books as of no authority? On the contrary, they are admitted 
at present, and will be received in after ages, as authoritative records of the civil, 
military, and literary history of England, and of Europe. So little foundation is there 
for our being startled by the assertion, ὁ It is anonymous and without authority.’”’ 
Bp. Watson’s Apology, in answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, p. 36. 12mo. London, 
1820. 

2 See the testimonies of Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Alexanaria, and Vapias, in 
Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, part 11. chapters 38. 27. 22. and 9. 
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no history since the commencement of the world has been 
written: by an equal number of contemporary authors. We 
consider several histories as authentic, though there has not 
been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of equal antiquity with those facts of which we are 
fully persuaded. The history of Alexander, king of Macedon, 
and conqueror of Asia, 1s not attested by any contemporary 
author. And the same remark may be made of the history of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and others, of which no doubt can be en- 
tertained, though it has been written by authors who were 
not witnesses of the facts therein contained. It is exceedingly 
rare, when the facts are antient, to have: well circumstan- 
tiated proofs of the same date and age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were con- 
temporaries with the events which they have related, is ma- 
nifest from the following considerations. So many facts 
and circumstances indced are recorded, that, if the narrative 
were not true, they might have been easily confuted. The 
scenes of the most material events are not laid in remote, ob- 
scure, or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some dis- 
tant age; nor is the account given obscure and general. 
The facts are related as of recent occurrence, some of them 
as having taken place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman 
government, and garrisoned by a band of Roman soldiers; 
others, as having happened at Ceesarea; others, in cities of 
great resort in Syria, and elsewhere. The Gospels are a his- 
tory of no obscure person. Jesus Christ was a subject of uni- 
versal curiosity: he preached and wrought miracles in the 
presence of thousands, and was frequently attended by great 
numbers of persons of all ranks and characters. When the 
high priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and doc- 
trine, he answered, * I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue and in the temple, whither the Jews 
always resort, and in secret have I said nothing” (John xviii. 20) ; 
and he appealed to those who had heard him for the publicity 
of his conduct. Both Jews and Gentiles severely scrutinised 
his character and conduct; and he was ultimately put to death 
publicly, and during a solemn festival, when the Jews were 
assembled at Jerusalem. While the principal facts, related in 
the Gospels, were fresh in the memory of their countrymen, 
the four evangelists published their several memoirs of the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. In relating his miraculous opera- 
tions, they mention the time, the place, the persons concerned, 
and the names of those whom he’ healed or raised from the 
dead. They delivered their histories to the people among 
whom he had lived, while that generation was alive who be- 
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held tfre scenes which they had described. Now the enemies 
of Christ and his disciples were sufficiently able and willing to 
detect falsehoods, ifthere had been any, in these publications: 
their credit was at stake, and, for their own vindication, it was 
incumbent on those who put him to death, and persecuted his 
disciples, to contradict their testimony, if any part of it had 
been false. But no attempt was ever made to contradict or to 
refute such testimony: onthe contrary (as will be shewn in a 
subsequent page '), it is confirmed by the historical testimony 
of adversaries, and consequently the circumstantiality of the 
evangelical historians establishes their credibility. The same 
remark is applicable to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like 
the Gospels, were published in the place and among the people 
where the facts recorded were transacted, and were attested by 
those who opposed Christianity.— What shall we do to these 
men, for:that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them, is manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem, and we 
cannot deny it.” (Acts, iv. 16.) 

II. Secondly, zf there had been any falsehoods in the accounts 
of such transactions as were public and gencrally known, they 
would have been easily detected; for these accounts were pub- 
lished among the people who witnessed the events which the his- 
torians related. But this was not the case with the writings of 
the authors of the Old and New Testaments. 


1. In fact, we cannot charge Moses with having asserted 
falsehoods in the writings that bear his name, without charging 
him with being the greatest knave as well as the most wicked 
impostor that ever lived. ‘The injustice and impossibility of such 
charges as these (which, however, the impugners of the Scriptures 
persist in asserting, regardless of the convincing evidence to the. 
contrary) will readily appear from the following considerations. 

(1.) It is almost incredible that so great an impostor as Moses 
must have been, if he had asserted such falsehoods, could have 
given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did; which not 
only does not allow of the smallest sins, but also condemns 
every evil thought and every criminal desire. This at Icast - 
must be conceded, that no impostor has ever yet been seen, 
who enacted such excellent laws as Moses did. 

(2.) As Moses did not impose upon others, so neither was he 
imposed upon himself; in other words, he was neither an enthu- 
siast (that is, one labouring under the reflex influence of a heated 
imagination), or a dupe to the imposition of others. This will 
be evident from a bricf view of his early education and apparent 
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temper of mind. Moses was educated in all the learning’ of 
Egypt, which country (we know from profane writers) was at 
that time the seat of all the learning in the then known world; 
and though we cannot, at this distant period, ascertain all the par- 
ticulars of which that learning consisted, yet we are told that he 
learned arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, 
music, philosophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and 
the whole.circle of the sciences in which the kings of Egypt 
were wont to be instituted. Now the effects of a profound 
knowledge of philosophy, are very seldom either enthusiasm or 
superstition. Such knowledge, in an age when it was exclu- 
sively confined to the kings and priests of Egypt, might admi- 
rably qualify a man to make dupes of others, but it would have 
no tendency to make the possessor /imsclf an enthusiast ; though, 
for the purposes of deception, he might affect to view his own 
experiments in the light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. 
Moreover, the Hebrew legislator was brought up in all the 
luxury and refinement of a splendid court ; which is obviously 
very far from being favourable to enthusiasm; and the temper 
of mind with which he describes himself to have received his 
commission, was not that of an enthusiast. The history of past 
ages shows us that an enthusiast sees no difficulties, dangers, or 
objections, no probabilities of disappointment in any thing he 
wishes to undertake. With Azm the conviction of a divine call 
is sufficient to silence every rational argument. But no such 
precipitate forwardness or rash confidence is to be traced in the 
conduct of Moses; on the contrary, we may plainly observe in 
him a very strong degree of reluctance to undertake the office of 
liberating the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Re- 
peatedly did he request to be excused from the ungrateful task, 
and start every difficulty and objection, which the wit of man 
can imagine. “ First, he asks, Who am I that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the ehildren of Israel 
out of Egypt. (Exod. ill. 1.) Next he urges, When I come 
unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto me, 
What ts his name? What shall I say unto them ? (Exod. iii. 13.) 
Then he objects, Behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken 
unto my voice ; for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared 
anto thee. (Exod. iv. 1.) Afterwards his plea is, O my Lord, I 
am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken to 
thy servant ; but 1 am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue. 
(itxod. iv. 10.) At length, when all his objections are over- 
ruled, he fairly owns his utter dislike of the task, and beseeches 
God to appoint another. O my Lord, send I pray thee by the 
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hand of him ‘whom thouwilt send. Exod. iv. 13.) ‘This reluc- 
tance is unaccountable on the supposition that Moses was a 
discontented and impatient enthusiast: but it is perfectly intel- 
ligible, if we allow him to have been free from that mental 
disorder, as the whole of his conduct, together with the sound 
moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that pervade his 
code of laws, proclaim him to have been. ! 

(3.) It is absolutely incredible that he should have imposed 
on the Israelites as true, things that were notorionsly false, and 
of the falsehood of which they could convict him, for he relates 
facts and events which had taken place in the presence of six 
hundred thousand men, and urges the reality and truth of those 
facts upon them as motives to believe and obey the new religion 
which _he introduced among them: Ye Know this day, says he, 
for I speak not unto your children which have not known them ; 
and, after relating a number of awful events, he concludes by 
saying, for ¥OUR EYES have seen all these great acts of the Lord 
which he did. (Deut. xi. 2—7.) Is it likely that Moses could 
have established his authority among the Israelites (who on 
many occasions rebelled against him), by relating that he had 
performed various miracles in their behalf previously to their 
departure from Egypt, and that they had seen rivers turned into 
bleod, — frogs filling the houses of the Egyptians, — their fields 
destroyed by hail and locusts, — their lands covered with dark- 
ness, — their first-born slain in one night, — the Red Sea form- 
ing a wall for the Israelites, but overwhelming their enemies, — 
a pillar of a cloud and of fire conducting them, — mauina falling 
from heaven for their food, — the earth opening and destroying 
his opponents, — if all these things had been false? ‘The facts 
and events related by Moses, are of such a nature, as precludes 
the possibility of any imposition; and, by appealing to his ad- 
versaries, who witnessed the transactions he records, he has given 
the world the most incontestable evidences of 1115 veracity as an 
historian. 

(4.) We cannot conceive for what end, or with what view, 
Moses could have invented all these things. Was it to acquire 
glory or riches? He does not appear to have sought either riches 
or profit. Though he had ample opportunities of aggrandising 
his family, he left not to his own children any office of honour 
or emolument; and, on his decease, he appointed an individual 
from another tribe to be the general who was to conduct the 


t Faber’s Hora Mosaicie, vol.i. pp. 210—224. in which the topics, above briefly 
ποῖος, are treated at length with great force of argument. 
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Israelites into the promised land. On the contrary, his writings 
are marked by the strictest veracity, candour, and impartiality. 

If we consider those apologists tor themselves, who have left 
us memoirs of their own lives, we shall find in most of them an 
ambitious display of those moral virtues, by which they desire 
to be distinguished: they lose no opportunity of setting forth the 
purity of their designs, and the integrity of their practice. 
The rest may do this “with less pomp and affectation ; ; they may 
preserve a modesty in the language, and a decent reserve in the 
air and cast of their narration ; still, however, the same purpose 
is discoverable in all these writers, whether they openly proclaim 
or nicely suggest and insinuate their own importance. When 
men are actuated by a strong dcsire of appearing in the fairest 
light to others, it unavoidably breaks out in some shape or other, 
and all the indirect ways of address cannot conceal it from the 
intelligent observer. ‘This remark we see - exemplified in 
Xenophon and Julius Cesar, two of the most extraordinary 
persons of the pagan world. They thought fit to record their 
own acts and achievements, and have done it with that air of 
neglect and unpretending simplicity, which has been the wonder 
of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indifference, every 
one sees the real ‘cial of these elaborate volumes; ever y one 
sees that they are composed in such a way as to excite the highest 
opinion, not only of their abilities as generals, but also of their 
justice, generosity, and benevolence, and, in short, of the moral 
qualities “of their respective authors. It evidently appears that 
they designed to be their cwn panegyrists; though none but 
such men could have executed that design in so successful and 
inoffensive amanner. But, however accomplished these great 
men were, can we doubt ‘that many exceptionable steps were 
taken by them in the affairs they managed? that, on sonie oc- 
casions, their prudence failed them, and their virtue in others; 
thet their counsels and measures were conducted, at times, with 
too little honesty or too much passion? Yet, in vain shall we 
look for any thing of this sort in their large and particu-~ 
lar histories. Lhere; all is fair, judicious, a well-advised ; 
every thing speaks the virtuous man and able commander, and 
the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or they are 
turned in sueh a way as to do honour to their relaters. ! 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shall find 
no traces of their thus eulogising themselves. ‘They narrate their 
story unambitiously and without art. We find in it no exag- 
gerations of what may be thought praiseworthy in themselves ; ε; 


1 Bp. Hurd’s Works, vol. vii. p. 179, 181, 
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no oblique encomiums on their own best qualities or actions ; no 
complacent airs in the recital of what may reflect honour on 
their own characters ; no studied reserve and refinement in the 
turn and language of their history. More particularly, with 
respect to Moses, whom we find mentioned by antient writers 
with very high encomiums, we see him taking no advantage of 
his situation or talents, or placing them in the most advanta- 
geous point of view. On the contrary, he takes very particular 
notice of his own infirmities, as his want of eloquence, and being 
slow of speech (Exod. iv. 10.) ; of his impatienee (Num. xi. 10.); 
his unbelief (Num. xx. 12.); his rebelling against the com-= 
mandment of God, for whieh he was excluded from entering 
the promised land (Num. xxvii.14.); of his great anger 
(Exod. xi. 8.); and of his being very wroth (Num. xvi. 5.) He 
takes notice of his repeated declining of the measures to whieh 
he was called 1, and ascribes the new modelling of the govern- 
ment to Jethro’s advice, and not to his own wisdom and policy. 
In short, he spares neither himself, nor his people, nor their 
ancestors the patriarehs, nor his own family or relatives. 

“ς Of the patriarchs, he speaks in such a way as not only did 
not gratify the vanity of his countrymen, but such as must 
most severely wound their national pride: he ranks some of 
their ancestors very high indeed, as worshippers of the true 
God, and observers of his will, in the midst of a world rapidly 
degenerating into idolatry ; yet there is not one of them (Joseph 
perhaps excepted) of whom he does not recount many weak- 
nesses, which a zealous partisan would have been careful to 
suppress ; and to many he imputes great crimes, which he never 
attempts to palliate or disguise. In this point, the advocates of 
infidelity may be appealed to as judges; they dwell upon the 
weaknesses and crimes of the patriarehs with great triumph; let 
them not deny, then, that the Scripture aceount of them is im- 
partial and true in all its points, good as well as bad ; and we 
fear uot but it will be easily proved, that, notwithstanding their 
weaknesses and even crimes, they were upon the whole, and con- 
sidering the moral and religious state of the human mind in 
that age, characters not unworthy: of pardon and acceptance 
with God, and fit instruments for the introduction of the divine 
dispensations. 

Of the Jewish nation in general, the author of the Penta- 
teuch speaks, it may be said, not- only impartially, but even 
severely; he does not conceal the weakness and obscurity of 
their first origin, that “6 a Syrian ready to perish was their fa- 


- 1 See the passages given in p. 148, supra, 
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ther ';” nor their long and degrading slavery in Egypt: their 
frequent murmurings and criminal distrust of God, notwith- 
standing his many interpositions in their favour ; their criminal 
apostacy, rebellion, and resolution to return to Egypt, first, 
when they erected the golden calf at Mount Sinai?; and next, 
on the return of the spies from the land of Canaan, when they 
were so afraid of the inhabitants, that they durst not attack 
them 8: he repeatedly reproaches the people with these crimes, 
and loads them with the epithets of stiffnecked, rebellious, and 
idolatrous ¢: he inculcates upon them most emphatically, that it 
was not fortheir own righteousness that God gave them possession 
of the promised land: he declares to them his ‘conviction, that 
in their prosperity they would again® relapse into their rebel- 
lions and idolatries, and imitate the foul vices of those nations 
whom God had driven out from before them for these very 
crimes. Here again we may appeal to the judgment of infidels ; 
they triumph in the apostacies and crimes of the Jews, and 
represent them as totally unworthy the divine protection and 
regard: surely then they must confess, that the historian who 
has thus described them is strictly impartial ; and that as he 
has concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also be 
confident that he has feigned nothing to exalt hiscountrymen; and 
admitting this, we may easily show that, notwithstanding the 
crimes and the stubbornness of the Jews, it was not yet unworthy 
of the divine wisdom to employ them as the medium of preserv- 
ing the worship of the true God amidst an idolatrous world, 
and of preparing the way for the introduction of a pure and 
universal religion. 

The impartiality of the author of the Pentateuch is not less 
remarkable in the mode, in which he speaks of the nearest rela- 
tions and connections of the Jewish lawgiver. His brother ὃ 
Aaron is related to have beeu cngaged in the great crime of 
setting up the golden calf, to have joined with his‘ sister Mi- 
riam in au unjustifiable attack on the authority of Moses, and to 
have offended God so much, that he was excluded from the 
promised land: and the 5 two eldest sons of Aaron are related 
to have been miraculously put to death by God himself, in con- 
sequence of their violating the ritual law. The tribe and kin- 
dred of the lawgiver are not represcnted as exempt from the 
criminal rebellion of the Jews on the return of the twelve spies : 
Caleb and Joshua, who alone had opposed it, were of different. 


1 Deut. xxvi. 5. 2 Exod. xxxil. 3 Nuinb. xiii. and xiv. 
4 Vide in particular Deut. ix. also Exod. xxxii. 5 Vide Deut. xxxi. 
6 Exod, xxxii. 7 Numb. xit 8 Numb. iii. 4. and Deut. x. 6. 
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tribes, one of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a word, 
nothing in.the narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character 
of any of the near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in 
the instance of } Phinehas the grandson of Aaron; who, for his 
zeal in restraining and punishing the licentiousness and idolatry 
into: which the Midianitish women had seduced his countrymen, 
was rewarded by the high priesthood being made hereditary. 
in his family. Of the family of the legislator we are told no- 
thing, but that his® father-in-law Jethro was a wise man, who. 
suggested to Moses some regulations of utility: that his 3 wife 
was an Adthiopian woman, and as such the object of contempt 
and opposition even to his own brother and sister; and that he 
had two sons, of whom, or their families, the history takes no 
notice; so that nothing about them is known, but that they 
were undistinguished from the rest of the levitical tribe. How 
different is all this, from the embellishments of fiction or the ex- 
ageerations of vanity! How strongly does it carry with it the. 
appearance of humility and truth ! +” 

The preceding cbservations are equally applicable to the 
writers that succeeded Moses; who exhibit every mark of inte- 
grity in their character, temper, and manner of writing. They 
relate facts with the utmost simplicity. They appear to have 
no secular interest in view : nor can we conceive that they could 
possibly be under any such influence. On the contrary, they 
exposed themselves to many disadvantages. In relating the 
most wonderful facts, they make no apologies. ‘They use no 
panegyric. ‘There is nothing like flattery or reserve in their 
narrations, or their addresses. * ‘Their own frailties and follies, 
and the misconduct of their greatest heroes and sovereigns, are 
recorded with singular and unexampled fidelity. ‘They offer no 
palliation of their conduct; they conceal nothing; they alter 
nothing,” however disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to 
the Hebrew nation. No candid reader can peruse their writ- 
ings attentively, without observing that this is a just, though 
imperfect representation of their character; nor can any one 
suppose that men of such a character would wish to deceive 
their readers. And would the transactions recorded by them 
have been received as true by those, who had the best means 
and opportunities of examining the truth of them, if they had 
not really and truly taken place ? 


Y. Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles, contained in the New Testament ; and 


1 Numb. xxv. 2 Exod. xviii, - 3 Numb. xii. 1. 
* Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentatcuch, vol.i. pp. 54—57. 
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we shall see their ‘credibility established upon evidence equally 
conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testament. For, 

(1.) The apostles could not be deceived in the facts which 
they have recorded. This will appear from the following con- 
siderations : 

They were competent witnesses of the facts which they at- 
tested, and on which the Christian religion is founded. ‘Their 
testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in forming a 
judgement of which they might have been misled by the sophistry 
of others, or have erred through their own inadvertence and 
incapacity; nor to events which had happened before their 
birth, or in a distant region of the earth, concerning which, 
therefore, they might have received false information. It re- 
spected facts which they had witnessed with their eyes and with 
their ears. They had lived with Christ during his ministry, 
they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful works, 
and consequently received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. ‘I'hey all had the same knowledge, and in the same 
degree, and they agree in the same essential testimony. Now 
we may seek in vain for any thing of a similar nature in the 
whole universe. Contemporary authors themselves rarely see 
the facts which they relate ; they are often in a distant country 
from that in which the event happened, and are informed of it 
only by public reports, which are seldom faithful in all points. 
And their want of exactness will be evident to any one who 
may undertake to compare the relations of different though 
contemporary writers}. Jf, indeed, it happens that an author 
be at the same time both historian and witness ;—that he has 
accompanied the prince or general whose actions he relates, as 
Polybius, the historian, accompanied the illustrious Roman 
general Scipio),—that he has been his particular confident, and 
has participated in his deliberations and councils;—in such a 
case we set a high value upon his memoirs ; and should consider 
it an act of injustice, as well as a want of common honesty, to 
call them in question or doubt them, without solid proofs, even 
though such a writer’s testimony be single. Further, we like- 
wise highly value histories written by generals or princes 2, who 


1 Witness the contradictory statements in numerous particulars, published by various 
French, German, and English writers, relative to the momentous transactions of the 
campaigns of 1812—1814. 

2 Such are Xenophon’s History of the Retreat of the Ten thousand Greeks, and 
Czsar’s Commentaries on the Wars of the Romans with the Gauls, among the antients ; 
and, among the moderns, the Archduke Charles of Austria’s Principles of Strategy, or 
the Science of War, as opposed to Military ‘Tactics or the Art of War, recently pub- 
lished at Vieuna, in which he has given the history of the campaign of 1796, in Ger- 
many. 
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relate their own actions with an air of sincerity and modesty, 
which leaves an appearance of probability in their writings, 
though otherwise their testimony might naturally be suspected. 

What then must we think of the joint testimony of so many 
historians, who relate nothing but what they saw with their 
eyes, who were present at all the transactions, who heard 
each particular, and are themselves a great part of the history 
which they have written? Who can refuse to believe persons 
who write, as one of them does, in the following manner : 
“ That,” says he, “ὁ which was from the beginning” (of Christ’s 
ministry), ‘* which we have HEARD, which we have SEEN with our 
EYES, and our HANDS have HANDLED ofthe word of life,” (Christ 
aud his Gospel)... . that which we have seen and heard, de- 
clare we unto you.’ (1 Johni. 1—3.) If Plato has been 
deemed a competent witness, and in every respect qualified to 
compose the biographical account of his master Socrates, and 
of his discourses in prison before he drank off the poisoned bow], 
because he was present on those occasions ; or, to come nearer 
to our own times, if the late Mr. Boswell is considered as a 
competent witness to compose the life of the illustrious Eng- 
lish Moralist Dr. Johnson, because he was present at most of 
the conversations, &c. which he has related; or, if Sir William 
Forbes be considered a competent witness, for writing the life 
of the acute detector of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie; or 
Mr. Hayley, for the life of the amiable poet Cowper, because 
they knew them intimately, conversed and corresponded with 
them, and had authentic information from the friends and cor- 
respondents of the eminent men whose lives they have written ; 
surely the evangelical historians were equally competent wit- 
nesses of the facts which they have related ! 

Moreover, they were not enthusiasts or fanatics. The cha- 
racteristics of enthusiasm or fanaticism are, a blind credulity, in 
consequence of which its subject is led to imagine himself 
always to be the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by divine 
inspiration ;—disorder and contradiction in the religious system 
proposed by the enthusiast ;—and obscurity and absurdity in 
his exposition of it, accompanied with dictatorial positiveness, 
requiring an implicit credence of his pretensions, or at least 
on grounds as vain and delusive as those which have satisfied 
himself ;—-a morose, unsocial, and severe system of morality ;— 
and contempt of all written revelation. But none of these 
characteristics 15 to be traced in the character or writings of 
the apostles. ‘They became the disciples of Jesus Christ upon 
rational conviction,—not upon’ internal persuasion alone, but 
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on clear and stupendous miracles, proofs submitted to their 
senses, and approved by their reason, which enthusiasm could 
not have counterfeited, and never would have required; and 
at every step of their progress, as their faith was called to sig- 
nalize itself by new exertions, or to sustain new trials, it was 
fortified by new proofs. ‘The slowness and caution with which 
the apostles received the fact of their Lord’s resurrection from 
the dead, fully exempt them from all suspicion of being the 
dupes of delusion and credulity. Throughout their various 
writings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, modesty, and 
humility prevail. In the most frank and artless manner they 
do that which enthusiasts never do; they record their own 
mistakes, follies, and faults, and those of very serious magni- 
tude, acknowledged to be such by themselves, and severely 
censured by their master. No example of this nature can be 
found in the whole history of enthusiasm, and no other such 
example in the whole history of man. Enthusiasts alse, in all 
their preaching and conversation on religious subjects, pour 
out with eagerness the dictates of passion and imagination ; and 
never attempt to avail themselves of the facts or arguments, 
on which reason delights to rest. Strong pictures, vehement 
effusions of passion, violent exclamations, loudly vociferated and 
imperiously enjoined as objects of implicit faith and obedience, 
constitute the sum and substance of their addresses to man- 
kind. ‘They themselves believe, because they believe, and 
know, because they know: their conviction, instead of being, 
(as it ought to be) the result of evidence, is the result of feeling 
merely. If any one attempt to persuade them that they are 
in an error, by reasoning, facts, and proofs, they regard him 
with a mixture of pity and contempt, for weakly opposing his 
twilight probabilities to their noonday certainty, and for pre- 
posterously labouring to illumine the sun with a taper. How 
contrary is all this to the conduct of the apostles! When 
a proof of their mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
appealed instantly and invariably to arguments, facts, and 
miracles. ‘These convinced mankind then, and they produce the 
same conviction ow. ‘The lapse of more thanseventeen centuries 
has detected them in no error, and in no degree enfeebled their 
strength. ‘Their discourses were then, and are now, the most 
noble, rational, and satisfactory discourses on moral and reli- 
gious subjects, ever witnessed by mankind. There is not one 
single instance in them all, in which belief is demanded on 
any other grounds than these; and on these grounds it is 
always rightfully demanded: but on these grounds it is never 
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demanded by enthusiasts. There is not in the world a stronger 
contrast to the preaching of enthusiasts, than that of Christ 
and his apostles. 

Further, the style of fanatics is always obscure, arregant, 
and violent. The style of the New ‘Testament is the very re- 
verse of this. The utmost harmony exists through every part 
of the system of religion inculcated by its authors. The 
historical books are plain, calm, and unexaggerated ; detailing 
the facts that establish the unparalleled perfection of their 
divine Lord with the particularity and consistency of truth. 
Some trifling discrepancies, it is true, are found in the colla- 
teral circumstances related by the historians of Jesus Christ, 
(and this is an evident proof that they did not copy one from 
another) ; but in all essential matters they entircly and perfectly 
agree: and though scarcely one among them had read, or could 
have read, the writings of the others, yet their histories and 
doctrines are perfectly accordant. And the ep7stles—though 
written at different and distant times, on various occasions, 
from different places, and addressed to very different commu- 
nities and persons—never contradict each other. On the 
contrary, they are, uniformly, in the highest degree natural, 
rational, and affectionate, admirably adapted to the occasions 
which produced them, and the relations which their several 
writers bore to the various churches and persons whom they 
addressed : — instructing their ignorance, and encouraging 
their virtues,—rebuking their offences without bitterness, —vin- 
dicating their own characters from calumny, without betraying 
any excessive resentment,—and maintaining their own authority, 
as religious instructors and guides, without any trace of spiritual 
pride, any arrogant claims to full perfection of virtue. So 
far are they from inculcating a gloomy devotion, or a morose, 
unsocial, or selfish system of morality, that, while they insist 
on the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, 
without any affectation of rapturous ecstacy or extravagant 
fervour,—a piety, in short, chastened and controlled by humility 
and discretion,—they at the same time inculcate the strictest 
equity and justice in our intercourse with our fellow men, 
together with the purest, most active, and most diffusive bene- 
velence. While the just pre-eminence is allowed to internal 
sincerity, outward rites and observances have their due im- 
portance preserved ; every grace, and every virtue, that can 
form a part of the Christian character, has its just order and 
value assigned to it in the Christian scheme; every civil, rela- 
tive, and social duty is taught in the clearest manner, and 
enforced by the strongest motives. So far are the authors of 
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the New Testament from contemning all written revelation, 
that in their writings they uniformly evince the greatest reve- 
rence for the written revelation of the Old Testament, which 
they exhort their disciples to study diligently ', and point out 
its friendly harmony with the Christian system *®. And though 
they insist on the necessity of receiving and believing that 
system °, yet they equally condemn all spirit of persecution 4, 
and all religious indifference. « 

(2.) They were neither deceived themselves, nor did or 
could they decetve, or tmpose upon, others. We have already 
remarked °, that the evangelical historians were eye-witnesscs of 
the facts they recorded: consequently they could not be de- 
ceived as to the actual occurrence of the facts and miracles re- 
lated in the Gospels and Acts. ‘That they could not be im- 
posed upon themselves is evident from the nature, number, 
and publicity of the miracles said-to have been performed, 
first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his apostles. They 
saw diseases. healed, the dumb made to speak, the power of 
hearing given to the deaf, the lame made to walk, the maimed 
restored with entire limbs, and the dead. raised to life. 
They had the best possible information, and were fully con- 
vinced of the reality of such miracles. Neither did they de- 
ceive or impose upon others. ‘The whole tenor of their lives 
demonstrated, and even their adversaries confessed, that they 
were men of piety and integrity. They never would have 
pretended to persuade (nor could they have succeeded in per- 
suading) their countrymen and contemporaries, that a man, 
whose death was public and notorious, was risen again,—that 
darkness had covered the land at the time of his execution,— 
and that there had been an earthquake at the moment of his 
decease,—if these events had not taken place. Besides, when 
it is recollected that the writers in question were men who had 
not received a learned education, and who were also of a very 
humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that they could 
pretend to speak foreign languages and upbraid an entire and 


1 2 Tim. iii, 14—17. 2 Pet.i. 19, 20. 

2 Acts, ii. 14—356. xitil. 15—41. Rom.iv. 10. 19—21, &c. 

3 Acts, iv. 12. Rom. iii. 20—26. 4 Rom. xiv. 3—25. 

5 Dr. Graves’s Essay on the Character of the Apostles, to prove that they were not 
enthusiasts, passim ; Dr. Less on the Authenticity, &c. of the New Testament, pp. 280 
—299 ; by both of whom the topics above glanced at are fully and ably illustrated. 
Lord Lyttleton has also applied similar considerations to the conversion of Saint Paul, 
which he has shown to be an irrefragable argument for the truth of the Christian 
religion. See his ** Observations on the Conversion of Saint Paul,”—an inestimable 
little treatise, to which scepticism could never frame a reply. 

6 See pp. 145. 154, 155 supra.- 
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numerous society with making a bad use of the same extra- 
ordinary gift, if that society had not received 1{ 1. Such pre- 
tensions, if false, could never have been admitted; and it 
were absurd, not to say impossible, that so many men should 
conspire to propagate a falsehood, especially at a time when 
even attendance on the ministers of Christ, much less the 
profession of his faith, exposed them to the severest persecu- 
tions and most imminent danger of their lives. Moreover, 
it rarely happens that any one will propagate a deliberate 
Jalschood without having some advantage in view, either im- 
mediate or remote. Now the first teachers of Christianity 
could have no prospect whatever of any advantage. They could 
expect none from him in whom they professed to believe. 
Jesus Christ, indeed, had warned them to expect persecution, 
ignominy, and death in this world, if they continued to be his 
disciples. They could not therefore aspire to honours or emo- 
luments, for the distribution of these was in the hands of Jews 
and Heathens, who reviled and persecuted them with unrelent- 
ing severity. Still less could they expect to acquire wealth, for 
their profession of the Christian faith subjected them to the ‘loss 
of allthings. According to their own principles, either as Jews 
or Christians, they involved themselves in eternal misery, if 
they deliberately persevered in propagating falsehoods. Further, 
if the evangelists and apostles had confederated to impose upon 
mankind, it is incredible that none of their associates should 
not have confessed the fraud before the tribunals. It, is equally 
incredible that so many precepts of piety and virtue should 
have been delivered by men of such abandoned principles, as 
they must have been if they had really been impostors; and 
it is still more incredible that they should have been willing 
to die for the cause of Christ, who, if he had not risen again. 
from the dead, would have miserably deceived them. Still less 
iseit:torbe credited that they performed miracles (the reality of 
which was acknowledged by their enemies) in confirmation of 
their doctrine.. Lastly, if the apostles and evangelists had de- 
signed to impose upon mankind, they would have accommodated 
themselves to the humonrs of the peopie whom they addressed ; 
they would have indulged their passions, and would car efully 
have avoided saying or doing any thing that might shock or 
offend them. Nothing of the kind was done by “the apostles. 
They did not accommodate themselves to the dispositions οἵ. 
mankind; they boldly impugned the traditions of the Jews,, 
and the religion of the Gentiles ; nor would they suffer the law 


1 As Saint Paul upbraided the church at Corinth. See 1 Cor, xiv, 
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to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic ceremonies to 
be retained. They spared not the corruptions that prevailed in 
their time; they sought not to clothe their discourses or writings 
in the attractive garb of human eloquence, nor did they 
vratify the passions of their hearers. Would persons, delibe- 
rately confederating to impose upon the world, have pursued 
a conduct so little calculated to secure success to their designs ? 
And as the evangelical historians were neither deceived nor 
imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose upon 
others, so neither could they have successfully carried on such 
deceit or imposition, if they had been ever so much disposed or 
desirous to do it. For, as we have already had occasion inci- 
dentally to remark, the facts recorded by them were public 
facts. ‘They were not done in a corner, but performed openly; 
and were openly related before all mankind. They were de- 
clared, not merely to the ignorant and illiterate, but to men of 
learning, leisure, sagacity, and power. ‘Thousands could exa- 
mine the truth of their story, and were under obligations to 
examine it; and, if it had been false, to refute it. The im- 
portance and strangeness of the subjects thus announced would 
naturally excite curiosity ; and on this account it would cer- 
tainly be examined by multitudes. If the report of the apostles 
and evangelists had not been true, it would have been the most. 
ridiculous that can be imagined. If it were true, it was the 
most important that ever sounded in the ears of mortals. He 
must therefore be a strange man indeed, who could hear such 
things reported and repeatedly asserted (in whatever light he 
might consider them), without investigating the truth of them, 
the grounds on which the report was made, and the evidence 
by which it was confirmed. So far, however, were the apostles 
from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of others, 
that, 

(3.) On the contrary, they were men of the strictest iute- 
grity and sincerity. ‘This is evident from the style and manner 
of their writings, which are characterised by the most rigid 
impartiality and fidelity. They were not ambitious of being 
known to the world by their writings, but wrote only as they 
were induced by necessity, for the further propagation of the 
Gospel'!. There is no preparation of events; there are no 
artful transitions or connections; no set characters of persons. 
to be introduced ; no reflections on past actions or on the au- 
thors of them: no excuses or apologies for such things, as ἃ 
writer might probably foresee would shock and disturb his 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii, c. 25. 
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readers; no specious artifices, no plausible arguments to set off 
a doubtful action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the 
character of the person that did it. In short, it does not ap- 
pear that it ever entered the minds of these writers, to consider 
how this or the other action would appear to mankind, or what 
objections might be raised against it. But, without at all attend- 
ing to such a consideration, they lay the facts before the world, 
at no pains to think whether they will appear credible or not. 
If the reader will not credit their testimony, there is no help 
for it: they tell the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of 
sincerity than these it is impossible to find in any historical 
compositions that are extant ; and they show that they published 
nothing to the world but what they believed themselves. They 
never attempt to astonish their readers, but uniformly endea- 
vour to enlighten and convince them: regardless of them- 
selves, they seem engrossed by the great truths, which they 
were commissioned to promulgate. They do not dissemble 
certain circumstances in the life and sufferings of their master, 
which have no tendency to enhance his glory in the eyes of the 
world: such are the low circumstances of his parents, —the 
mean accommodations of his birth,—that when he appeared 
publicly to the world, his townsmen and near relations despised 
and rejected him,—that few among his followers were men 
conspicuous for wealth, dignity, or knowledge,—that the rulers, 
the scribes and pharisees, disowned his pretensions and opposed 
him continually,—that some, who fora time followed him, 
afterwards deserted him,-—that he was betrayed into the hands 
of the high priest and rulers by one of those who had been 
selected for his constant companions, — and that he was crucified 
in the most ignominious manner with two malefactors. Had 
they been silent concerning such events, their adversaries 
assuredly never could have discovered them, nor, consequently, 
have taken any advantage of them. ‘They have, however, not 
failed to relate them with all their minutest circumstances. 
Impostors would certainly have acted differently. ‘They would 
either have kept back such facts as appear so disrespectful to 
their leader; or they would have endeavoured to assign some 
cause, in order to obviate any bad impressions that might arise 
from them. ‘They would enter into a Jaboured detail of the in- 
tellectual endowments or moral excellencies of their master. 
But the evangelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty 
panegyrics; they pronounce no eloquent encomiums. ‘They 
depart from the common line of historians, and give an artless 
narrative of every circumstance, however apparently unfavour- 
able to their master, and leave the truth to support itself. 
VOL. I. M 
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Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
they announce them with the same dispassionate coolness as if 
they had been common transactions; saying nothing previously 
to raise expectation, nor, after the recital of them, breaking out 
into exclamations, but they leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusion. Does he confound and triumph over his enemies ? 
We see no symptons of exultation. Is he in the lowest distress ? 
On their parts we can collect no tokens of fear, of grief, or 
indignation. Do they record his giving of sight to the blind, 
restoring the lame, feeding many thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, calming the raging sea, and even raising the dead ἢ 
They seem perfectly calm and unconcerned. Do they narrate 
his resurrection and ascension ? They afford no explanation of 
any difficulties ; they never offer a single argument to enforce 
their credit; they leave the bare facts with their readers, who 
may receive or reject them as they please. In perusing the 
simple and wnadorned narratives of the evangelists, it 1s im- 
possible not to feel that the purport of their writing was to bear 
witness of the truth. 

The conduct of the evangelists, when speaking of their 
enemies, is characterised by the same striking integrity. Of 
all who were concerned in the persecution and death of Christ, 
they mention by name only the high priest Caiaphas, and his 
coadjutor Annas, the Roman procurator Pilate, and the trea- 
cherous disciple Judas; because the suppression of their names 
would have impaired the evidence of their history to posterity. 
Not the slightest tincture of party spirit 1s observable in the 
notice of these persons; who are barely mentioned without 
censure and without resentment. The epithet attached to 
Judas by all the evangelists (ὁ tagatous, who delivered him up) 
is expressive of the simple fact, rather than of its criminality ; 
which would more aptly be signified by προδοτὴς. traitor, as he 
is styled on one solitary occasion (Luke, vi. 16). 

Further, it is worthy of remark, that the evangelical histo- 
rians pay no regard to what others had defore written on the 
same subject. ‘ Had they written in concert, and with the 
direct view of promoting the same cause, they would have 
taken proper care to have preserved some uniformity in their 
arrangement; to have supported the same facts, and not to 
have contradicted, in their narration, any of those facts or 
circumstances that had been recorded by their colleagues or 
friends. But ifany one will read, with attention, their several 
histories, he will find a difference of arrangement, different facts 
and circumstances also brought forward by different historians, 
the same fact differently told, and many things so altered and 
changed in their different relations, that we are sometimes at 
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a loss to determine, whether it be in reality the same fact, 
that any two or more of them are telling, or some other one 
nearly resembling it in some leading features. Matthew and 
Luke give us even different pedigrees of Jesus Christ.1 We 
mention this only to show, that we have no reason to sup- 
pose, that they wrote in collusion; and also to show how inat- 
tentive they were to what others had written on the same 
subject before. Each appears to have written what struck 
him the most forcibly, and what seemed the most proper to 
make us acquainted with the character and doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. ‘They are only careful to give them upon the best 
authority, either from their own personal knowledge, or as 
they had them from those, who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses, and ministers of the word. Like honest and faithful 
historians, they are concerned about nothing but the truth. 
In their histories, you meet with just such accounts as you 
may naturally expect from different observers of the same 
fact. No two men of equal capacity and attention, ever yet 
related the same fact precisely in the same manner and words. 
Without the smallest prejudice or partiality, and with the 
strictest regard to truth, they will give you the circumstances of 
the same action with considerable difference. 

The inferences, then, that we have a right to draw from this 
apparent honesty and impartiality of the sacred historians are, 
First, that the Gospel bears all the marks of a true history, and 
that the differences and trifling disagreements among the his- 
torians, are a strong evidence of the truth of the whole. It is 
much more likely to be true, than if the whole had been trans- 
mitted to us bya single writer of thegreatest ability. Secondly, 
that though we meet with differences and difficulties in the 
relation of some material facts, yet none of these difficulties 
affect the main cause, or the leading principles of our religion. 
We are left in the full possession of all these. ‘They all agree, 
that Jesus Christ was upon this earth, that he was a divine 
teacher, and a great example, that he died and rose again. On 
the contrary, had they been all uniform in their narration, we 
should have had good cause to suspect fraud and collusion. 
Had they in the relation of each particular sermon, prayer, 
and great work, expressed themselves in the very same words, 
would not unbelievers have found good cause to allege, “ these 
men are no more but copyists of one another, a company of 
men, uuder the pretended direction of the spirit of truth, im- 
posing a most impudent fraud on the world.” 


1 See a solution of this supposed difficulty, znfra, in the Appendix, No. II]. Sect. 1, 81. 
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These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, 
and integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was on 
this earth, that he wrought great works, that he delivered re- 
markable prophecies, that he died and rose again, that his 
disciples, immediately after his resurrection, with firmness em- 
braced his cause; and, in obedience to his last commands, 
went and baptised all nations. We know, in short, that he 
brought life and immortality to light, and placed our hopes 
upon the best foundation. Let the learned, then, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark expressions 
and darker tenets, we will hold fast by the main pillars; and if 
the world itself should sink, these will support us: this 1s our 
joy and rejoicing: in the strength of this, let us march onwards 
towards heaven.” ! 

If, from the consideration of the narratives of the evangelical 
historians concerning their master, we proceed to whatever Is 
recorded concerning Mhomecles we shall find the same integrity 
and fidelity every where prevail. When Cicero had offended 
against the capital law of Ais moral code—that which enjoined 
the love of his country—first, by his backwardness to join the 
camp of Pompey, and afterwards by his prompt submission 
to the tyranny of Ceesar, what was the conduct of that illus- 
trious Roman on this pressing occasion? Did he frankly con- 
demn those false steps, or did he content himself with the simple 
relation of them? He did neither of these things. He softened 
and disguised the truth ; and employed all his wit and eloquence 
to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to himself 
and to others. What a striking contrast is this to the Ingenuous- 
ness of the evangelical writers! ‘They study no arts of evasion 
or concealment. ‘They honestly acknowledge not only the low- 
ness of their station, but also the meanness of their original 
employments, the indigence of their circumstances, the in- 
veteracy of their national prejudices, the slowness of their 
apprehension under so excellent a teacher, the weakness of 
their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, the intolerant 
temper of others, and the worldly views of all. They even 
tell us of their cowardice in deserting their master when he was 
seized by his enemies, and that after his crucifixion they all 
resumed their secular employments,—for ever resigning those 
hopes which they had once fondly cherished, and abandoning 
the cause in which they had been so long ,engaged ; notwith- 
standing all the proofs that had been exhibited, ‘and the con- 


1 Popular Evidences of Natural Religion and Christianity, by the Rev. Tho, Watson, 
pp. 415—418. 
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viction which they had before entertained, that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that his religion was from God. They mention, 
with many affecting circumstances, the incredulity of one of 
their associates, who was not convinced of the reality of their 
Lord’s resurrection but by ocular and sensible demonstration. 
They might have concealed their own faults and follies from 
the world; or, if they had chosen to mention them, they might 
have alleged plausible reasons to soften and extenuate them. 
But they did no such thing: they related, without disguise, 
events and facts just as they happened, and left them to speak 
for themselves. In like manner, when recording the exercise 
of the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, they 
relate these astonishing facts,without any ornaments of language, 
in the most concise and simple manner. They do nothing, they 
assume nothing, in their own character. In short, they speak 
with such certainty, with so much self-conviction, and with 
such confidence in the truth of their history, that assuredly 
we can no longer depend on any historian whatever, if we 
entertain the least doubt concerning the integrity of the writers 
of the New Testament. And if we compare their merits as 
historians with that of other writers, we shall be convinced 
that they are inferior to none who ever wrote, with regard to 
knowledge of persons, acquaintance with facts, candour of mind, 
or reverence for truth. ! 

Lastly, in the epistles of the apostles which have been trans- 
mitted to us, there are preserved memorials of many particulars 
which are not very honourable to the first converts to Chris- 
tianity. Such are the readiness of the churches of Galatia to 
depart from the purity and simplicity of the Gospel ;—the 
scandalous disorders of the church of Corinth in some solemn 
parts of their worship; the contentions among them in behalf 
of their teachers; the preposterous use of the gift of tongues, 
proceeding from vanity and ostentation ; and the unaccountable 
conceits of others, who depended upon an empty faith without 
works, and a speculative knowledge without a suitable holy 
practice, referred to in the epistles of James and John. Upon 
the whole, it is most evident from the facts that were dis- 
advantageous to Christ himself, to the writers themselves, and 
also to the first Christians, that those persons from whom we 


1 Bonnet, CEuvres, tom. x. pp. 498—501. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii, book ii. pp. 693, et seg. Dr. Harwood’s Introduction tothe New Test. vol. 1. 
pp.6—10. Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 267—35350, Ver- 
net, Traité de Ja Vérité de la Rel. Chrét. tom, ili. throughout, and tom. iv. 
pp. 9—157. 
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have received these accounts had a very particular regard to 
truth, and preferred its interest before all selfish considerations. 

(4.) They appealed to notorious proofs.— Whatever internal 
marks of credibility the evangelical writings possess (and which 
could not but carry conviction te those to whom they were 
addressed), their authors confirm the veracity of their state- 
ments by an appeal to the miracles wrought by themselves, 
and to the extraordinary gifts conferred by them upon many 
other persons. ‘This is evident from their epistles, which were 
written and directed to those who had beheld those miracles, 
and had participated in those gifts, and which also contain 
reproofs for the mismanagement of such gifts, and various 
directions respecting the better use and employment of them '. 
If these persons had not received such gifts, would this mode 
of writing and arguing have recommended the persons or doc- 
trines of the apostles to them, who were declining from both ? 
‘Would they not have contradicted the apostles, as asserting 
deliberate falsehoods ? But this was zever attempted. 

(5.) Dhey suffered every thing for the truth of their narration, 
even death itself; and brought many of their contemporaries to 
a conviction of 115 truth. The history of the first professors of 
Christianity bears witness to the afflictions, sufferings, and pain- 
ful deaths to which they were constantly exposed, and which 
they cheerfully endured for the sake of their testimony. If the 
things which they attested had been false, it would have been 
an unparallelled madness for any one to persist in it to the loss 
of life; and it would have been incredible, that so many should 
conspire in the same unreasonable and unaccountable folly ; 
especially when the religion which they professed excluded all 
liars from the happiness and rewards of the next life, of which 
they pretended to be persuaded: so that, whatsoever those 
persons might otherwise be, and however they might falsify, there 
is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity in this report, 
because they died for the testimony of it. Therefore the highest 
attestation of a thing is called martyrdom, and the most credi-~ 
ble witnesses martyrs; and though bare martyrdom be not an 
argument of the infallible truth of a testimony, or of the in- 
fallibility of a person that gives it, yet itis one of the highest 
arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in that thing, 
and that he believes it himself, otherwise he would not die 
for it; and it is a good evidence of the general integrity of 
these persons, as to all other things, that they were so con- 
scientious as not, for fear of death, to deny what they believed 


1 See 1 Cor.i. 4,5. 11, 4, 5. ν, Ga 5. Xi. xiii, 8. xiv. L—3S. 2 Cor. xii. 7—11. 
Gal, tii. δ. 1 Thes.i. δ, 
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to be a truth, nor to conceal what they believed to be of 
importance. 

Further, history shows that, by their testimony, the first dis- 
ciples of Christianity, so convinced a vast number of their con- 
temporaries, who could withont any trouble have proved the 
truth or falseliood of their statements, that even these en- 
countered great persecutions, and cheerfully ventured estate, 
liberty, and even life itself, on the truth of the facts they asserted. 
Nor were the persons, who thus embraced the Christian faith, 
_ (notwithstanding all the sufferings which they knew that such 
profession would infallibly bring upon them), merely ignorant 
or illiterate individuals, who might be supposed to be hurried 
into a belief of it, through a blind and thoughtless enthusiasm. 
On the contrary, among the first professors of Christianity, we 
have instances of many persons of quality and rank, men capable 
of investigating truth, and judging of its evidences, some of 
whom were philosophers and accurately acquainted with the 
best writings, and with all the learning of the Gentiles. } 

II. Thirdly, Zhe credibility of the Old and New Testa- 
ments 15 further attested by the principal facts, contained in them, 
being confirmed by certain commemorative ordinances, or monu- 
ments of great celebrity, that existed among the Jews and 
Christians from the time when the events took place, which they 
are said to commemorate, and which ordinances or monuments 
subsist to the present day, wherever either Jews or Christians 
are to be found. 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance 
of circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Taber- 
nacles, and of Pentecost. 

(1.) Circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham, 
the great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posterity it was 
enjoined. ‘This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colchians, 
the Ethiopians of Africa, the Phoenicians, and one or two 
other antient nations; but though its high antiquity ascended 
beyond the records of ‘the pagans, no particular reason was 


1 Such were Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus (Acts xiii. 7—12,); Dionysius, a 
member of the senate or council of Areopagus, and many others of the polished and 
inquisitive Athenians (Acts xvii. 34.) ; Erastus, treasurer of Corinth ; and even persons 
belonging to the imperial court (Rom. xvi. 95.) ; Justin Martyr, once a Platonic phi- 
losopher ; and Athenagoras, an Athenian philosopher, who at first entertained so un- 
favourable an opinion of the Christian religion, that he determined to write against it, 
but on inquiring into the facts that supported it, was ccnvinced.by the blaze of evidence 
in its favour, and turned his designed invective into an elaborate apology. -(Lardner, 
Svo. vol. il. pp. 180 ---1 87 : 4to. vol. i. pp.579—581.) ΤῸ these may be added the 
eminent writers whose testimonies to the authenticity of the New Testament have 
already been citcd, pp. 87- 100. supra. 
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assigned for it, except that some professed their adherence to 
it for the sake of cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of 
reason which constitutes the grand difference between the cir- 
cumcision of the Gentiles and that of the Israelites. In the 
case of the Gentiles it proved no one historical fact: in the 
case of the Israelites, it proved the historical fact that Abraham 
was commanded to adopt the rite, and to hand it down to 
his posterity, as a badge of their being, in certain chosen lines, 
the peculiar people of Jehovah. This fact, which is a vital 
one in the Mosaic history, it decidedly and incontrovertibly 
establishes. For though the Israelites, like any other nation, 
might have szmply adopted the rite of circumcision, yet they 
could not have adopted it as a commemorative ordinance, pro- 
fessing to commence from the time when the commemorated 
fact occurred, unless that fact really had occurred. ‘The reason 
is obvious. If the belief, associated with the rite, had com- 
menced at any given point of time subsequent to the adoption . 
of the rite itself, the persons, who first embraced the belief, 
must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be persuaded, 
not only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they 
and their fathers before them, from the very time of its pri- 
meval institution, always knew and believed that such was its 
origin. 

(2.) The Passover was instituted to commemorate the pro- 
tection of the Israelites, when all the first-born of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
which was its immediate consequence. To this was added the 
solemn consecration of the first-born of man and beast to God; 
and, in further commemoration of the destruction of the first- 
born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart. The 
month in which this feast was solemnised, from being the 
seventh, was reckoned as the first month of the year, in order 
to mark it as the era of this illustrious deliverance. The 
passover was eaten, with bitter herbs, to remind the Israelites 
of their severe bondage and servile food in Egypt :—with un- 
leavened bread, because the Egyptians, in their terror, urged 
them to depart, and would not allow them time to leaven their 
bread, for they said, We be all dead men. And it was like- 
wise eaten in the posture of travellers just prepared fora 
journey, to mark its having immediately preceded their sudden 
and final departure from the house of bondage. 

(3.) The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to perpetuate 
the deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeying in the 


1 Faber’s Hore Mosaic, vol.1. pp. 557-541. 
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desert. On this occasion they were commanded to dwell in 
tabernacles or booths, ‘ made of the boughs of goodly trees.’ 
And, 

(4.) The Feast of Pentecost was appointed fifty days after the 
passover, to commemorate the deliverance of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their departure 
from Egypt. At this festival, which was celebrated at that 
season of the year when their harvest usually closed, each head 
of a family was enjoined by the Jewish law to take some of 
the first fruits of the earth, and bring it to the place which 
the Lord should choose, and to set it down before the altar of 
the Lord, making the solemn acknowledgment of the whole 
series of peculiar and miraculous providences experienced by 
the nation, which is prescribed in Deut. xxvi. 5—10. 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among 
the Jews in all ages, since their appointment, and are solemnly 
and sacredly observed among them to this day. Can these 
observances be accounted for, on any principle but the evi- 
dence of the FACTS, on which they were founded ?—We 
have not more certain evidence of the facts of the murder of 
king Charles J. contrary to all law and justice, and of the 
restoration of the profligate Charles II., and of the deliver- 
ance of king James I. and the English Parliament from destruc- 
tion by gunpowder, (conspired by certain incendiaries), and 
of the arrival of king William III., which terminated the odious 
tyranny of James II.; all which events are respectively com- 
memorated on the thirtieth day of January, the twénty-ninth 
day of May, and the fifth of November in each year. 


2. In like manner, the principal facts contained in the 
Gospels are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this 
day among Christians, and which are the objects of men’s 
senses. ‘These monuments are the ordinances of Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the festival observed on the first day of 
the week. 

(1.) It is a well known Fact, that, in all countries where the 
Christian faith is held, its professors are initiated by Baptism ; 
and that, by submitting to this rite, they renounce every other 
religious Institution, and bind themselves to the profession of 
the Gospel alone. Now Baptism, being performed in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, plainly sig- 
nifies the firm persuasion of the Christian church that their 
religion is from God, the fountain of all good ; that it was pub- 
lished to mankind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the volun- 
tary messenger of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed 
by many great signs, miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
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Particularly, on the part of those who administer this rite, it 
signifies that they act agreeably to the will of the Father who 
appointed the Christian religion, and by express commandment 
from him, and from his Son who published it, as well as from 
the Holy Ghost, who confirmed it, when they baptise men into 
the belief and profession of Christianity. On the part of God, 
this rite is a declaration, by his ministers, that he accepts and 
pardons the baptised person, provided he gives the answer of 
a good conscience, and in his subsequent life acts agreeably to 
the obligations of baptism. And lastly, on the part of the 
baptised, their receiving of this rite is understood to be an 
affectionate and solemn public deciaration of their sense of the 
‘ relation in which they stand to God the Father as their Creator, 
to God the Son as their Redeemer, and to God the Holy Ghost 
as their Sanctifier, according to the views which the Christian 
religion gives of these relations ; and also of their firm resolution 
faithfully to perform all the duties resulting from these relations. 

(2.) That the Zord’s Supper is often celebrated in all Chris- 
tian countries, isa FACT that cannot be questioned: neither 
can it be questioned, that Christians consider this rite to be 
essentially connected with the profession of their religion. 
Our fathers entertained the same opinion of its importance ; 
and their fathers viewed it in the same light. But what 
claims and deserves particular notice with reference to this insti- 
tution is, that by the common consent of Christians now living, 
and of all in former ages of whose opinion we have any know- 
ledge, the importance of the Lord’s Supper arises from its 
being a commemoration of the life, sufferings, death, and re- 
surrection, and second coming of the founder of their religion, 
and from its having been expressly enjoined to all his disciples 
by his dying request, with a view to perpetuate the memory 
and demonstrate the truth of these events. 

(3.) The stated observance of the just day of the week, as a 
sacred festival in honour of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead,—on which day Christians abstain from all secular labours 
and affairs, and hold solemn assemblies for the public worship 
of God,—preserves that grand event from falling into oblivion. 

Now, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they 
demonstrate the truth, of the facts contained in the Gospel 
history beyond all reasonable contradiction : because, unless 
the events of which the Christian rites are coniymemorations, 
had really existed, it is impossible to conceive how those rites 
could have come into general use. For, if Jesus Christ neither 
lived, nor taught, nor wrote miracles, nor died, nor rose 
again from the dead, it is altogether incredible that so many 
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men, in countries so widely distant, should have conspired 
together to perpetuate such a series of falsehoods, by commenc- 
ing the observation of the institutions of Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, and the Lord’s Day: and it is equally incredible that, 
by continuing to observe them, they should have imposed those 
falsehoods on posterity. ! 

IV. Lastly, The wonderful establishment and propagation of 
Christianity 1s a most convincing proof of the enttre credibility of 
the history of the New Testament, and of the religion which it 
establishes. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian doc- 
trine was propagated through the whole Roman empire, which 
then comprised almost the whole known world. It prevailed 
without the assistance of any temporal power. “Ἢ Destitute of | 
all human advantages, protected by no authority, assisted by 
no art, not recommended by the reputation of its author, not 
enforced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, 
and uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most deter- 
mined opposition, over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the 
‘subtleties of the philosopher, over the prejudices of the Gentile, 
and the bigotry ofthe Jew.” In progress of time the church be- 
came divided by heretics, as well as exposed to a sericsof the most 
sanguinary persecutions ; yet still the truths she professed con- 
tinued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding those truths are repugnant to every bad passion 
of the human heart, and require, from those who profess them, 
the most exalted piety, as well as the strictest possible regard to 
every civil, moral, and relative duty, as well as the purest and 
most diffusive benevolence,—still Christianity has continued to 
spread (as its founder had predicted) in every part of the known 
world, and, at the present day, is embraced and confessed by a 
tenth part of the human race. . 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we have 
all the evidence that can be reasonably desired in favour of the 
credibility of the Scripture History, and particularly of what 
the evangelical historians relate concerning Jesus Christ. It 
is manifest that they were every way qualified to give an account 
of the transactions which they have recorded: they had no de- 
sign to impose on mankind; they could have no inducement 
whatever to attempt an imposture, but every imaginable in- 
ducement to the contrary; nor could they possibly have suc- 
ceeded, if they had made the attempt. 


1 Macknight’s Harmony, vol. i. prelim. obs. viii. and his Credibility of the Gospel 
History, pp. 555 —563. 
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SECTION JI. 


TESTIMONIES TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 


THE evidences for the credibility of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which have been stated in the preceding section, have 
been drawn principally from an examination of those books 
compared with facts that have existed, and many of which 
continue to exist to the present day. We might safely rest the 
credibility of the Scriptures upon those evidences; but there is 
an additional testimony to their credibility and truth as well 
as to their genuineness, which is afforded by their agreement 
with natural and civil history, and which is too valuable to be 
passed in a cursory manner. 


ὃ 1. TESTIMONIES FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY TO THE 
CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


¥. Testimonies to the Mosaic account of the creation of the worid. — 
11. Particularly of man.—I. Of the fall of man.—IV. Of the 
translation of Enoch.—V. Of the longevity of the antediluvian 
patriarchs. — VI. Of the deluge,—\. Proofs of that event from 
the fossilised remains of the animals of a forner world;—2. From 
civil history, particularly from the paucity of mankind, and vast 
tracts of uninhabited land, mentioned in the accounts of the first 
ages, the late invention and progress of arts and sciences, and from 
the universal tradition of the deluge ;—-Refutation of objections to 
the Mosaic history of that catastrophe. — VU. Testimonies of profane 
history to the building of the tower of Babel.—VIII. To the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. —IX. To the Mosaic account 
of the patriarchs. —X. To the reality of the person and character 
of Moses, and to the departure of the Israclites from Egypt. — 
XI. Notice of various customs borrowed by antient nations from 
the Hebrews. —XII. And of certain personal histories, which may 
be traced to the Old Testament history. — Ἀ1Π. Testimonies of 
antient and modern writers to the truth of the Scripture account 
of the fertility of Palestine. — Concluding observations. 


"THE Scripture history agrees, in a surprising manner, 
with the most authentic records that remain of the events, cus- 
toms, and manners of the countries and ages to which it stands 
related. The rise and fall of empires, the revolutions that have 
taken place in the world, and the grand outlines of chronology, 
as mentioned or referred to in the Scriptures, are coincident 
with those stated by the most antient writers that are extant: 
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while the palpable errors mm these respects, which are detected 
in the apocryphal books, constitutes one of the most decisive 
reasons for rejecting them as spurious. The history of the Bible 
is of far greater antiquity than any other records extant in the 
world: and it 1s remarkable that, in numerous instances, 1 
shows the real origin of those absurd fables which disgrace and 
invalidate all other histories of those remote times: which is no 
feeble proof thatit wasderived from some surer source than human 
tradition. The facts recorded in the Old Testament cannot be 
disproved ; but, on the contrary, they are confirmed by the tra- 
ditionary accounts of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, 
affirmed that the Pentateuch was ‘* wrote [written] in all pro- 
bability long after the facts it relates.” ‘That this book was 
written lone after some of the facts which it relates, is not 
denied : but that it was written long after all or even most of 
those facts, there is (as we have alr eady shown) no reason to 
believe. If, as Dr. Campbell forcibly remarked (and Mr. 
Hume neither did nor could refute theremark), this writer meant 
to signify by the expression quoted, that this was in all proba- 
bility the case, why did he not produce the grounds on which 
such probability is founded? Shall a bold assertion pass for 
argument? or can it be expected that any one should con- 
sider reasons, which are only in general supposed, but not 
specified ? 

Mr. Hume added that the Pentateuch was ‘* corroborated 
by no concurring testimony.” ‘To which we may reply, that it 
is as little invalidated by any contradicting testimony ; and both 
for this plain reason, because there is no human composition 
that can be compared with this in respect of antiquity. It were 
absurd to require that the truth of Moses’s history should be 
attested by heathen writers of the same or nearly the same 
antiquity with himself; since we know that those, who affected 
to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, were in his 
time, and for several centuries afterwards, themselves barbarians. 
But though the Pentateuch is not corroborated by the concur- 
rent testimonies of any coeval histories, because, if such histo- 
ries were ever extant, they have long since perished, yet it is not 
on that account destitute of collateral evidence. On the contrary, 
its authority is legible in the few fragments that remain of the 
earliest writers: and subsequent historians have fully confirmed 
it by the accounts which they give, though evidently mixed with 
depravation, of the history of the Jews, and of his legislation ; 
as will appear from the following instances, selected, out of a 
greater number which have been pointed out, and treated at 
length by various learned men. 

I. Thus, the heathens had a tradition among them concerning 
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the primeval chaos whence the world arose, and the produc- 
tion of all things by the efficiency of a supreme mind, which 
bears so close a resemblance to the Mosaic account of the 
creation, as proves that they all originated from one common 
source; while the striking contrast between the unadorned 
simplicity of the one, and the allegorical turgidity of the others, 
accurately distinguishes the inspired narrative from the dis~ 
torted tradition. ‘This remark applies particularly to the 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Phenician, Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, 
Gothic, Greek, and American Cosmogonies. ! 

One of the most striking collateral confirmations of the 
Mosaic history of the creation, is the general adoption of the 
division of time into weeks, which extends from the Christian 
states of Kurope to the remote shores of Hindostan, and has 
equally prevailed among the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians ;—nations, some 
of whom had little or no intercourse with others, and were 
not even known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be ob- 
served, that there is a great difference between the concurrence 
of nations in the division of time into weeks, and their concur- 
rence in the other periodical divisions into years, months, and 
days. ‘These divisions arise from such natural causes as are 
every where obvious, viz. the annual and diurnal revolutions 
of the sun, and the revolution of the moon. The division into 
weeks, on the contrary, seems perfectly arbitrary: consequently 
its prevailing in distant countries, and among nations which 
had no communication with one another, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that it must have been derived from some remote 
tradition (as that of the creation), which was never totally 
obliterated from the memory of the Gentiles, and which tradi- 
tion has been older than the dispersion of mankind into dif-— 
ferent regions. It is easy to conceive, that the practice, in 
rude and barbarous ages, might remain through habit, when 
the tradition on which it was founded was entirely lost: it is 
easy to conceive that, afterwards people addicted to idolatry, 
or who, like the Egyptians, had become proficients in astro- 
nomy, should assign to the different names of the week the 
names of their deities or of their planets. 3 


1 See an account of these various Cosmogonies in Mr. Faber’s Hor Mosaic, vol. i. 
pp- 17—40. ‘The Greek and Latin Cosmogonies are particularly considered in Edwards 
on the Truth and Authority of the Scriptures, vol. i. pp.88—-102. The testimonies 
of profane writers to the truth of the principal facts related in the Scriptures, are ad- 
duced and considered, with great ability, by Dr. Collyer, in his * Lectures on Scripture 
Facts.’ 8vo. 2d edit. London, 1809. The subjects, noticed in this section, particularly 
the Creation and the Deluge, are likewise copiously treated of ; in the notes to Grotius, 
de Veritate Rel. Christ. lib. i. ¢. 16. ἃ 

2 Dr. Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles, p. 219, note. 
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Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of 
days has prevailed in more than one nation. ‘Thus, the polished 
Athenians computed the space of a day from sun-set to sun- 
set‘: and from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors, 
during their abode in the forests of Germany, words expressive 
of such a mode of computing time have been derived into our 
own language?. The same custom also prevailed among the 
Celtic nations. ° 

II. Of the formation of man in the moral image of God, 
and his being vested with dominion over other animals, similar 
traditionary vestiges remain in the widely diffused notion, that 
mankind formerly lived in complete happiness and unstained 
innocence; that spring reigned perpetually, and that the 
earth spontaneously gave her increase. This was the origin 
of the fabled golden age, so exquisitely described by the classic 
poets, and which may also be distinctly traced in the legends 
of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age of perfection of the 
Hindoos: and in the classical story of the garden of the 
Hesperides, we may equally discover an evident tradition of 
the Mosaical paradise and of the promised Saviour, who should 
bruise the head of the infernal Dragon. Nor is it improbable 
that, from the holiness of the garden of Eden, the pagans 
borrowed their antient custom of consecrating groves to the 
worship of their various deities. ¢ 

III. The fall of man and the introduction of sin into the 
world are related in the third chapter of the book of Genesis. It 
has been the fashion with minute philosophers and philoso- 
phising divines to endeavour to explain away the reality of the 
fall, and to resolve it all into allegory, apologue, or moral 
fable; but the whole scheme of redemption by Christ is 
founded upon it, and must stand or fall with it; a figurative 
fall requiring only a figurative redemption. Even Lord 
Bolingbroke (than whom revelation never had a more subtle 
opposer) justly rejects the allegorical interpretation. ‘“ J¢ 
CANNOT,” says. he, “ be admitted by Christians ; tor, if it was, 
what would become of that famous text [that the seed of the 
woman should crush the serpent’s head, Gen. ili. 15.], whereon 
the doctrine of our redemption is founded ?” s - 


1 Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticz, 115. 111. c. 2. 

2 Tacitus, de Mor. Ger.c.11. The expressions of fortnight, and se’nnight, for 
fourteen nights and seven nights, are still in use among us in England. 

3 Casar, de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 18. 

4 Faber’s Hor. Mos. vol. i. pp.41—50. Edwards on Scripture, vol. i. pp. 105—106, 

> Bolingbroke’s Works, vol.v. p.572, 8vo. edit. 
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Indeed the Mosaic account, from its simplicity and conso- 
nance with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently 
designed to represent a real -transaction!; and it has been 
received as such by the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, who certainly were more competent to decide than 
men who have lived several thousands of years after the transac- 
tion, and whose bold contradictions of the best attested mat- 
ters of fact render ¢hez7 unsupported assertions of no effect. 
Modern opposers of revelation have ridiculed the account of 
the fall as a fable. But nothing is easier than ridicule, to men 
who pay no regard to piety, “equity, and common decency. 
Whatever they ἢ may assert, (and let it be remembered that 
assertions without proof are not facts), and however they may 
attempt to explain away the Mosaic account of the fall, or 
attempt to prove it false, yet the evidently ruined condition of the 
human race would still remain as an UNDENIABLE FacT. And 
the narrative of the fall is confirmed both by natural and civil 
history. Thus, it agrees in an eminent manner both with the 
obvious facts of labour, sorrow, pain, and death, and also 
with what we 566 and feel every day, and with all our philoso- 
phical inquiries into the frame of the human mind, the nature 
of social life, and the origin of evil. The several powers of 
the little world within a man’s own breast are at variance with 
one another, as well as those of the great world; and we are 
utterly unable to give a complete solution of the origin of the 
evils which flow from these discords and from the jarring 
elements of the natural world. But the Mosaic narrative 
accounts for all these otherwise unaccountable phenomena, 
and is corroborated by various traditions, more or less agreeable 
to it. 

1. & The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by the 
author of the Pentateuch to the disobedience of our first parents. 
An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a 
mystery which can never be fathomed, speaking through the 
organs of a serpent, tempted them to transgress ‘the command 
of God by tasting the forbidden fruit of a distinctly specified 
tree. The penalty of their rebellion was death.” ‘Though 
Moses gives no account of Satan or the tempter, yet we learn 
from other passages of Scripture, that he was first made like 
other celestial spirits, perfect in his kmd and happy in his 
condition; but that, through pride or ambition, falling into a 
crime (the circumstances of which are unknown to us), he 
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1 Dr. Hales’s Chronology, vol. ii. book i. p. 10. 
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thence fell into misery, and, together with his accomplices, was 
banished from the regions of bliss. Of this fall of wicked 
angels, the antients had some notion, as is manifest from their 
tradition of the Titans and Giants invading heaven, fighting 
against Jupiter, and attempting to depose him from his throne, 
for which reason he cast them headlong into hell, where they 
are tormented with incessant fire. And therefore Empedocles, 
in some verses cited by Plutarch, makes mention of the fate of 
some demons, who for their rebellion were, from the summit 
of heaven, plunged into the bottom of the great abyss, there to 
be punished as they deserved. ! 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending 
powers and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and 
malignant, are erected on the same basis of truth. 

2. The introduction of physical evil into the world by the 
disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded to by 
the weli-known heathen legend of Pandora; who being led by 
a fatal curiosity to open a casket that had been given her by 
Jupiter, out of it flew all evil into the world, and she became 
the original cause of all the miserable occurrences that befal 
mankind. Hope alone,—the hope in a promised and long- 
remembered deliverer,—remaining at the bottom of the casket. 

8. Original sin,—the early corruption and depravation of 
man’s nature, in consequence of our first parents’ transgression, 
is a subject of complaint among the antient heathen moralists, 
philosophers, and poets. Thus, Pythagoras termed it the 

fatal companion, the noxious strife that lurks within us, and 
which was born along with us;—Sopater called it, the sin that 
ἐς born with mankind; Plato, natural wickedness; Aristotle, 
the natural repugnancy of man’s temper to reason: and all the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, especially the Stoics and 
Platonics, complain of the depraved and degenerate condition 
of mankind, of their propensity to every thing that is evil, and 
of their aversion from every thing thatis good. Thus, Cicero 
lamented that men are brought intolife by nature as a step-mother, 
with a naked, frail, and infirm body, and with a soul prone to 
divers lusts. Seneca, one of the best of the Roman philoso- 
phers, observes, -We are born in such a condition, that we are 
not subject to fewer disorders of the mind than of the body ;— 
that All vices are in all men, though they do not break out in 
every one;—and that Zo confess them is the beginning of our 


1 Huet, Quzstiones Alnetanz, lib, 2. Edwards on Scripture, vol. i. pp 106, 107. 
VOL. I. N 
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cure. And Hierocles called this universal moral taint, The 
domestic evil of mankind. Even some of the sprightliest poets 
bear their testimony to the same fact. Propertius could say, 
Every body has avice to which he is inclined by nature. Horace 
declared, that No man is born free from vices, and that He ἐς 
the best man ‘who is oppressed with the least; that Mankind rush 
into ‘wickedness, and always desire what is forbidden; that 
Youth has the softness of wax to receive vicious impressions, and 
the hardness of rock to resist virtuous admonitions ; and, in 
short, that Ve are mad enough to attack heaven itself, and that 
Our repeated crimes do not suffer the God of Heaven to lay aside 
his wrathful thunderbolts. And Juvenal has furnished a strik- 
ing corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concern- 
ing the carnal mind (Rom. vii. 18—23), when he says that 
Nature, uuchangeably fixed, runs back to wickedness, as bodies 
to their centre. 

Further, there is reason to suppose, that the antient Celtic 
Druids expressly taught the defection of the human soul from 
a state of original rectitude; the invariable belief of the 
Brahmins, in Hindostan, is, that man is a fallen creature ; and it 
is well known that a similar opinion wasinculcated by the classical 
mythologists; and especially by Hesiod, in their descriptions of the 
gradual corruption of the human race, during the period sub- 
sequent to the golden age. Catullus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued 
their hands in fraternal blood, while incest and _ sacrilege 
alienated the mind of God from man: and Tacitus marks out. 
the progress of depravity, from a period free from offence and 
punishment, to a flagitious and abandoned wickedness, devoid 
even of fear. Thus, ‘ Providence seems to have drawn evi- 
dence of the guilt of men from their own confessions, and to 
have preserved their testimony for the conviction of subsequent 
times.” " 

4. The form assumed by the tempter, when he seduced our 
first parents, has been handed down in the traditions of most 
antient nations, particularly the Persians, Hindoos, Greeks, 
the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths: and though animals 
of the serpent tribe were worshipped by some of the Pagans, 


as the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Greeks, as symbols of the 


1 Faber, vol. i. pp.65—71. Edwards, vol. i. pp. 108—110. Dr. Gray’s Con- 
nection between Sacred and Profane Literature, pp.165—165. Fletcher’s Appeal to 
Matter of Fact, pp, 143—147.; in which works the proofs of the facts above stated 
are given in detail, 
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good demon ', yct they were more generally regarded as types 
or figures of the evil principle. * 

5. There is nothing, in which the traditions and opinions of 
the heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, than the conviction, which prevailed, of the necessity of 
an atonement for sin, and of the intervention of a divine media- 
tor, and the universal practice of devoting piacular victims, 
which has at one period or other equally prevailed in every 
quarter of the globe. It has been alike adopted by the most 
barbarous, and by the most savage nations. ‘ The rude idola- 
ter of the recently discovered hemisphere, and the polished 
votary of polytheism, equally concur in the belief that without 
shedding of blood there can be no remission of sins. Nor was 
the life of the brute creation always deemed sufficient to remove 
the taint of guilt, and to avert the wrath of heaven. The 
death of a nobler victim was frequently required; and the 
altars of paganism were bedewed with torrents of human blood.” 
Thus, the Canaanites caused their first-born to pass through 
the fire, in order to appease the anger of their false deities ; 
and one of the kings of Moab is said to have offered up his 
eldest son as a burnt offering, when in danger from the superior 
power of the Edomites’. ‘ Nor was the belief that the gods 
were rendered propitious by this peculiar mode of sacrifice con- 
fined to the nations which were more immediately contiguous to 
the territories of Israel. We learn from Homer, that a whole 
hecatomb of firstling lambs was no uncommon offering among 
his countrymen ὁ; and the antient Goths, having laid it down 
as a principle, that the effusion of the blood of animals ap- 
peased the anger of the gods, and that their justice turned 
aside upon the victims those strokes which were destined for 
men ἢ, soon proceeded to greater lengths, and adopted the 
horrid practice of devoting human victims. In honour of the 
mystical number three, a number deemed particularly dear to 
heaven, every ninth month witnessed the groans and dying 
struggles of nine unfortunate victims. The fatal blow being 
struck, the lifeless bodies were consumed in the sacred fire, 
wnich was kept perpetually burning; while the blood, in sin- 
gular conformity with the Levitical ordinances, was sprinkled, 


1 This is a manifest relic of the tempter’s assuming the form of a goodly serpent, and 
appearing like a good demon, or angel of light, when he tempted Eve. 

2 Faber, vol.i. pp. 71—76. Edwards, vol.i. pp. 111—114. Gray, vol.i. pp. 161, 
162. 

3 2 Kings iii. 27, Other instances of human sacrifices may be seen in p. 7. supra, 
note 1. 

4 Mliad. lib, iv. ver, 202. 5 Mallet’s North, Antiq. vol.i. c. 7. 
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partly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the trees 
of the hallowed grove, and partly upon the images of their 
idols '. Even the remote inhabitants of America retained simi- 
lar customs, and for similar reasons. It is observed by Acosta, 
that, in cases of sickness, it was usual for a Peruvian to sacri- 
fice his son to Virachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and 
to be satisfted with the blood of his child. 3 

“© Whence then,” we may ask with the learned author 
to whose researches this section is so deeply indebted : 
“‘ Whence, then, could originate this universal practice of 
devoting the first-born, either of man or beast, and of offering 
it up as a burnt-offeri ing? Whence, but trom a deep and, 
antient consciousness of real depravation ? Whenee, but 
from some perverted tradition, respecting the true sacrifice to 
be once offered for the sins of all mankind? In the oblation 
of the first-born, originally instituted by God himself, and 
faithfully adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we behold the 
death of him, who was the first-born of his virgin mother, 
accurately though obscurely exhibited. And, in i's constant 
use of fire, the invariable scriptural emblem of wrath and jea- 
lousy, we view the indignation of that God, who is-a consum- 
ing fire, averted from our guilty race, and poured out upon 
the immaculate head of our great Intercessor. Had a con- 
sciousness of purity reigned in the bosoms of the antient idola- 
ters, it does not appear, why they should have had more reason 
to dread the vengeance of the deity, than to expect and to clainr 
his favour; yet that such a dread did universally prevail, is too 
well known to require the formality of a laboured demon- 
stration.” § 

IV. The translation of Enoch may be traced in the Grecian 
fables of the translation of their heroes er demigods, and par- 
ticularly of Hesperus and Astrea (among the antient Greeks) 
who are fabled to have ascended to heaven alive, and to have 
been turned into stars and celestial signs ; of Dhruva among the 
Hindoos; of Buddha among the ‘Ceylonese, and of Xaca 
(another name for Buddha) among the Calmucks of Siberia. 4 

V. The longevity of the antediluvian inhabitants, mentioned 
by Moses, is confirmed by various heathen writers. “ All,” 
says Josephus, ** who have committed to writing the antiqui- 
ties either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity 


1 Mallet’s North. Antig. vol.i. c.7.—Olai Magni Hist. lib. iii. c. 7. 
2 Acost. apud Purch. Pilgr. book ix. c. 11. p. 885. 

3 Faber’s Hor. Mos. vol.i. pp. 64, 65. 

4 Faber, vol.i. p. 89--91. Edwards, vol. i, p. 117. 
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of the men before the flood.” And he immediately subjoins,— 
<¢ Manetho, who wrote an account of the Egyptians, Berosus 
who compiled [an account of] the affairs of Chaldsea, and 
Mochus, and Hestiseus, and with them Hieronymus tlie 
Egyptian, who have treated of the affairs of Eeypt, agree with 
me in this. Also Hesiod, and Hecateeus, and Hellanicus, and 
Acusilaus, and Ephorus, and Nicolaus, relate that the antients 
dived a thousand years?.’’ Similar traditions of the longevity 
of men, in former ages, are still to be found among the Bur- 
matis of the further Indian Peninsula, and also among the 
Chinese. ὃ 

The Mosaic account of men of a gigantic stature, who were 
inured to deeds of lawless violence and rapine, is confirmed 
by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there were giants 
in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek and Latin 
historians, particularly by Pausanias and Philostratus among 
the Greeks, and Pliny among the Romans, who have recorded 
that, on opening some sepulchres, the bodies of men were 
found to be much larger in old times. Josephus also speaks 
of bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost exceeding 
credibility. > ‘These testimonies of historians of former ages 
to the generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a satisfactory 
answer to the petty cavils of those who object to the credi- 
bility of Moses, from his mentioning the gigantic size of Og’s 
bedstead (Deut. iii. 11.) But men of very large size are 
occasionally seen even in our days. Some allowance may also 
be made for royal vanity ; as Alexander the Great ordered his 
soldiers to enlarge the size of their beds, that they might give 
to the Indians, in succeeding ages, a great idea of the pro. 
digious stature of the Macedonian soldiers. + 


1 Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c.3. (al. 4.) On the authors above cited hy Josephus, 
it has been well remarked that * these men either were in possession of traditions re- 
lating to this fact, or that they borrowed them from Moses: and in either case our pur- 
pose is answered. For, if they received them from prevalent traditions, it will be 
granted that these traditions had originally some foundation in fact; and they corre- 
spond with the sacred history, But if they borrowed them from Moses, two points are 
gained on our part. It is proved that such a man as Moses did really exist; that his 
writings were then extant; that they were in substance what they now are; and that 
they bear an antiquity more remote than these, which are allowed to be the most antient 
of the heathen writers. It is proved further, that his history was highly esteemed, and 
that it was supposed by these writers to contain facts. Whether they drew from Moses 
or from tradition ; and whether their testimony sprang from this narration or from any 
other source; either way, the Mosaic account of these early ages is corroborated by the 
oldest fragments of antiquity.” Collyer’s Lectures on Scripture Facts, p. 104. 

2 Faber, vol.i, pp. 92, 95. 

3 ‘The passages from the historians ahove mentioned are given at length in Grotius 
de Veritate, lib. i. c.16. 

* Bp. Watson’s Apology in Auswer to Paine, p. 34. ‘* My philosophy,” he adds, 
“Ὁ teaches me to doubt of many things, but it does not teach me to reject every testi- 
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VI. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridiculed 
by the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the Deluge: 
though no Fact that ever occurred in the world is so well 
attested both by natural and civil history. 

It has indeed been asserted that the relation of the deluge, 
contained in the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is 
contrary to philosophy, and that the deluge could not be uni- 
versal, because no stock of water could be found sufficient to 
overflow the earth to the degree represented by Moses. The 
Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts that it was uni- 
versal, and hs relation is confirmed by the fossilised remains of 
animals belonging to a former world, which are found in every 
quarter of the globe. Thus, the highest eminences of the 
earth, as the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, 
Atlas, and Ararat, in short, all the mountains of every region 
under heaven, where search has been made, conspire in one 
uniform and universal proof that the sea was spread over their 
highest summits; for they are found to contain shells, skeletons 
of fish and sea-monsters of every kind. The moose-deer, a 
native of America, has been found in Ireland ; skeletons of 
the elephant and rhinoceros, natives of Africa and Asia, have 
been dug up on the steppes or table-lands of Tartary and 
Siberia; crocodiles, chiefly of the Asiatic species, have been 
discovered in various parts of Europe; the gigantic mammoth 
(an animal which has hitherto been supposed exclusively to 
belong to the antediluvian world), has been found in the most 
northern parts of Russia, and also in North America, and in 
Treland'!: to which we may add trees of vast dimensions with 
their roots and tops, and some also with leaves and fruit, dis- 
covered at the bottom of mines and marle-pits, not only in 
regions where no tree of such kind was ever known to grow, 
but also where it is demonstrably impossible that they should 
grow: which effect could only be produced by the fountains 
of the great deep being broken up. Further, the drifting of 
the ark northwards, from Noah’s settlement to mount Ararat, 
leads us to infer that the main current of the waters of the 
deluge came from the south: and that this was the case is 
most evident from the present appearances of the great conti- 


mony which is opposite to experience. Had I been born in Shetland, I could, on proper 
testimony, have believed in the existence of the LincoJnshire ox, or the largest dray- 
horse in London; though the oxen and horses of Shetland had not been bigger than 
mastiffs.” Ibid. p. 35. 

1 Traces of a diving mammoth are said to have been lately discovered in North 
America, but the report alluded to has not been confirmed by any subsequent credible 
testimony. 
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nents of the terraqueous globe; whose deep southern indenta- 
tions and bold projecting capes on the north, together with the 
chaotic subversions of the ghauts of Hindostin, as well as of the 
mountains of Abyssinia and Caffraria, and of those in thé neigh- 
bourhood of the streights of Maglhellan,—all conspire to prove 
that such tremendous disruptions were originally caused by the 
waters of the great deep; which rushed northwards with con- 
siderable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent 
towards the end of their progress. ‘There are also traces of 
prodigious disruptions of the earth, in high northern regions, 
as if on purpose to absorb the redundant waters from the south : 
and in some parts, as in Norway, whole countries have been 
uplifted on one side, and half buried on the other in vast gulphs 
which opened to receive them. ‘To these facts we may add, 
that all the researches of the most eminent geologists tend to 
prove the recent population of the world, and that its present 
surface is not of very antient formation. ! 

Decisive as these facts are, it has been attempted to set aside 
the Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of antiquity, 
which certain continental philosophers have affirmed to exist 
in the strata of the lava of Mount Attna. ‘Thus, Count Borch 
has attempted to prove, that that volcanic mountain is efght 
thousand years old, by the different strata of lava which have 
been discovered. And in the vaults and pits that have been 
sunk to a great depth about Aitna, the Canon Recupero 
says that seven strata of lava have been found, each with a 
surface of soil upon them, which (he assumes) would require 
two thousand years to accumulate upon each stratum: and, 
reasoning from analogy, he calculates that the lowest of these 
strata must have flowed from the mountain fourteen thousand 
years ago! Nothing can be more fallacious than this argument, 
if indeed it deserves to be dignified with the name of an argu- 
ment. For, who knows what causes have operated to produce 
volcanic eruptions at very unequal periods? Who has kept 
a register of the eruptions of any burning mountain for one 
thousand years, to say nothing of three or-four thousand ? 
Who can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal 
periods? The time for the formation of the uppermost and 
last is probably not known, much less the respective periods 
of the lower strata. One might have been formed in a year, 
hee a neers eS σ΄ τ ἜΚ ΣΘῊΝΒΒΒ 


1 The proofs of this important fact are stated in M. Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory 
ef the Earth, sect. 22. pp. 132-146. of Mr. Kerr’s translation. ‘That the Mosaic 
history, particularly of the deluge, is not inconsistent with geological discoveries, is 
clearly proved by Mr. Sumner in his ¢ ‘Treatise on the Records of the Creation,’ vol. i, 
pp. 267—285. 
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another in a century. The philosophers above mentioned 
are wholly ignorant of the cause of any one of these earthy 
strata. They build one hypothesis upon another, and to 
believe their whole argument requires stronger faith than to 
believe a miracle. Faith ina miracle rests upon testimony 5 
but faith in their scheme must be founded on an extreme 
desire to prove a falsehood. But the analogy, on which it 
has been attempted to build the hypothesis just mentioned, 18 
contradicted by another analogy, which is grounded on more 
certain facts. , 

/Etna and Vesuvius resemble each other in the causes that 
produce their eruptions, in the nature of their lavas, and in the 
time necessary to mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. 
This being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, the 
Canon Recupero’s analogy will prove just nothing at all. We 
can produce an instance of seven different lavas, with ¢nterjacent 
strata of vegetable earth, which have flowed from mount Vesu- 
vius within the space, not of fourtcen thousand, but of some- 
what less than fourteen hundred years: for then, according to 
our analogy, a stratum of lava may be covered with vegetable 
soil in about two hundred and fifty years, instead of requiring 
two thousand for that purpose. The eruption of Vesuvius, 
which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered still 
more celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorded in 
his nephew’s letter to Tacitus, This event happened A. 1). 79: 
but we are informed by unquestionable authority ', that the 
matter which covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one 
eruption only, for there are evident marks, that the matter of 
siz eruptions has taken its course over that which lies immedi- 
ately over the town, and which was the cause of its destruction : 
and these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, with veins 
of good soil between. Whence it is evident with what ease a 
little attention and increase of knowledge may remove a great 
difficulty. * | 

But the fact of the universality of the deluge does not rest on 
the evidence, arising from the organic remains of the former 
world which have been discovered: nor is its history confined 
tothe Scriptures. Civil history likewise affords many evidences 
which support the Mosaic account of the deluge. ‘Thus, 

1. The paucity of mankind, and the vast tracts of uninhabited 
land, which are mentioned in the accounts of the first ages, 


1 Sir W. Hamilton’s Remarks on the Nature of the Soil of Naples and its Vicinity, 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. lxi. p. 7. 

2 Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity, in reply to Gibbon, pp. 255-265. London, 
1776 ; or pp- 151—156 of the 8vo edition, London, 1806. 
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show that mankind are sprung lately from a small stock, and 
even suit the time assigned by Moses before the flood. To 
which we may add, that the great number of small kingdoms 
and petty states, in the first ages, concur to the same pur- 
pose. 

Most eminent nations, it has been well observed, like great 
families, have at all times been fond of crying up their pedigree, 
and carrying it as high as possible; and where no marks re- 
main of the successive alterations in their state, are apt to 
imagine that it has always been the same. Hence the many 
foolish pretences among the antients, to their being aborigines 
of the countries they had inhabited time out of mind: hence 
they were led to make their several gods the founders of their 
government. ‘They knew but very little of the world; and the 
tradition which they had of that little was so far mixed and cor- 
rupted with romance, that it served only to confound them'. 
Upon the removal of this cloud by the more diligent and accu- 
rate inquiry of the moderns, we see antient history beginning to 
clear up, the world puts on a very different face, and all parts 
of it appear conformable to each other, and to the late better 
known course of things; as is proved very clearly, in various 
instances, by a learned and ingenious writer .—We find the 
marvellous in all the annals of those times, and more especially 
in the great point of their antiquity, exceedingly reduced’, and 


1 The grounds of the uncertainty of antient history may be seen in Stillingfleet, 
Or. Sac. ὃ. i.c. 1. sect. 16. 18, &c. Comp. Bryant’s accurate account of it, passzm. 
Of the Egyptian in particular, see Shaw’s Travels, p. 417. 442. 4to. Comp. Baker on 
Hist. and Chron, Reflect. c. 10, and 1}. Shuckford’s Connection, vol. it. book viii. 
Winder’s History of Knowledge, vol. ii.°c. 10. sect. 4, &c. Bp. Clayton’s Remarks 
on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 58, &c. Goguet, vol. iil. diss. iil. p, 269. That 
the Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see Le Clerc on Gen. x. 10. 
Conceming the fabulous antiquity of the Chinese, see Conclusion of Mod. Hist. ii. 

. 95. fol. 
4 2 See Bryant’s Analysis of Autient Mythology, passim. 

8. ¢ Till men come to a scrutiny, they are very apt to imagine that a number is vastly 
greater than it is. I have often asked people to guess how many meu there have been ina 
direct line between the present king of England [George II.] and Adam, meaning only one 
man ina generation ; the king’s father, grandfather, &c. ‘The answer made upona sudden 
conjecture, has always been, some thousand ; whereas it is cvident from a calculation, 
there have not been two hundred. For the space of time between Adam and Christ, 
let us take the genealogy of our Saviour, preserved by St. Luke, in which the names 
between Adam and Christ, exclusive of both, are but seventy-four. From the birth of 
Christ to the birth of the king, were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be 
supposed, that in the list of the king’s progenitors, every son was born when his father 
was twenty-five years old, which is as early as can be supposed, one with another. 
According to this supposition, there were four generations in every hundred years: 
i.e. in those sixteen hundred and eighty-three years, there were sixty-seven generations ; 
which sixty-seven, added to the foregoing seventy-four, will make no more than a 
hundred and forty-one.’ Hallet on Heb. xi, 7. note a. p. 17. Comp. Goguet, vol. iii. 
diss. ili. pr. Bryant’s Analysis, passim. 
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our own plain accounts still more and more confirmed : whence 
we may be convinced, that both the peopling and cultivation 
of the earth arose at first from a few low beginnings; that 
it very gradually spread itself from some one centre’; and 
that it has at all times proceeded by pretty near the same slow 
regular steps as it does at present.? 

Sir William Jones has shown that the traditions of the 
present heathen nations of Asia are not of more authority 
than the traditions of the antient nations of Asia and Europe. 
“γε find,” he says, “ no certain monument or even probable 
tradition of nations planted, empires and states raised, laws 
enacted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce encou- 
raged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at 
most fifteen or sixteen centuries before the birth. of Christ.” 
And it is a well known fact, that for the first thousand years of 
that period we have no history unmixed with fable, except that 


1 This has been observed by Is. Casaubon in one respect, viz. in relation to language. 
‘* Est enim verissimum,” says he, “linguas czteras eo manifestiora et magis expressa originis 
Hebraice vestigia servasse, et nunc servare, quo propius ab antiqua et prima hominum 
sede abfuerunt,”’ &c. A confirmation of it in some other respects, may be had from 
the following very remarkable particular, as Hartley justly calls it, (Obsery. on Man, 
vol, ii. p. 113.) ‘ It appears from history, that the different nations of the world have 
had, cxteris paribus, more or less knowledge, civil and religious, in proportion as they 
were nearer to, or had more intimate communication with, Egypt, Palestine, Chaldea, 
and the other countries that were inhabited by the most eminent persons amongst the 
first descendants of Noah; and by those who are said in Scripture to have had particular 
revelations made to them by God: and that the first inhabitants of the extreme parts 
of the world, reckoning Palestine as the centre, were in general mere savages. Now 
all this is utterly inexplicable upon the footing of infidelity; of the exclusion of all divine 
communications. Why should not human nature be as sagacious, and make as many 
discoveries, civil and religious, at the Cape of Good Hope, or in America, as in Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Greece, or Rome? Nay, why should Palestine so far exceed 
them all, as it did confessedly ? Allow the Scripture accounts, and all will be clear and 
easy. Mankind after the flood were first dispersed from the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Some of the chief heads of families settled there, in Palestine, and in Egypt. Palestine 
had afterwards extraordinary divine illuminations bestowed upon its inhabitants, the 
Israelites and Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the purest notions of God, and the 
wisest civil establishment. Next after them come the Egyptians and Chaldeans ; who, 
not being removed from their first habitations, and living in fertile countries watered 
by the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, may be supposed to have preserved more both of 
the antediluvian and postdiluvian revelations ; also to have had more leisure for invention, 
and more free communication with the Israelites and Jews than any other nations. 
Whereas those small parties which were driven farther and farther from each other into 
the extremities of heat and cold, entirely occupied in providing necessaries for them- 
selves, and also cut off by rivers, mountains, or distance, from all communication with 
Palestine, Egypt, and Chaldea, would lose much of their original stock, and have 
neither inclinauon nor ability to invent more.’ Comp. Bryant’s Analysis, passim. Of 
the several arts, customs, religious rites and civil institutions which first arose in Asia, 
see Conclusion of Mod. Hist. p. 120. fol. Any one that fairly examines history will 
find those accounts more probable, than that extraordinary supposition of Lord Boling- 
broke, viz. that science may have come originally from west to east. Lord Boling- 
broke's Works, vol. iv. p. 14. 

2 Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, pp. 238—-241, 8vo. 1820, 
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of the turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished, na- 
tion descended from Abraham. The Chinese do not pretend 
that any historical monument existed among them, in the age 
of Contucius, more antient than eleven hundred years before the 
Christian epoch. And the researches of those, who are most 
deeply skilled in the literature and antiquities of the Hindoos, 
have shown that the dawn of true Indian history appears only 
three or four centuries before the Christian ara; the preceding 
ages being clouded by allegory or fable. ! 

2. The invention and progress of arts and sciences also con- 
cur to confirm the Mosaic history of the antediluvians ; for, as 
the Jewish legislator mentions little of their arts, so it appears 
from the late invention of these after the flood, that those who 
were preserved from it were possessed but of few arts. 

Since the history of past ages has been more narrowly exa- 
mined, it has been proved that the antients were far less know- 
ing and expert, than, by a superstitious reverence for every thing 
remote, we once were accustomed to suppose. Some of them, 
indeed, have described their knowledge in lofty strains, and per- 
haps, for their times, and in comparison with some of their 
neighbours, it may have been considerable: and yet it is more 
than probable that such accounts are chiefly owing to their 
ignorance of the true state of mankind. This is particularly 
with the Egyptians, whose learning has been so much extolled. 
Though this country has been styled the Mother of Arts 3, as 
well as Mistress of Religion’; and was, no doubt, as early po- 
lished as most countries: yet if we be allowed to judge of her 
improvement in other parts of science, from that most import- 
ant one, and that which in all reason should have been most 
cultivated, viz. that of medicine, of which she also claims the first 
invention *, we shall not have much room to admire her highest 
advances. “ It must evidently appear,’ says a learned writer, 
“ that the Egyptians could have no such physicians in the days 
.of Moses, as Dicdorus and Herodotus seem to suppose: it is 
much more probable that long after these times they were, like 
the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons skilful in curing 
any diseases that might happen amongst them ; and that the best 
method they could think of, after consulting their oracles, was, 
when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and speak 
to him as possibly could; so that if any one who saw the sick 


1 Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii, pp. 191. 145. 8vo. edit. 
2 Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 15. 


3 Ibid. lib. vii. c. 15. et Ammian. Marc. lib. xxii. Herod. Euterp. 
4 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. Vii. Cr 56. 
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person, had had the like distemper, he might say what was pro- 
per to be done in that condition.’ } 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquity, so 
much beyond the times recorded in the Scriptures, proceeded 
from their calculating by lunar years or months; or from 
their reckoning the dynasties of their kings in succession, which 
were contemporary. or Herodotus * mentions twelve Egyp- 
tian kings reigning at one time. ‘They had such differentaccounts, 
however, of chronology, that, as it is affirmed, some of them 
computed about -thirteen thousand years more than others, 
from the original of their dynasties to the time of Alexander 
the Great’. And the solar year, in use among the Egyptians, 
who were most famous for astronomy, was so imperfect, that 
they said the sun had several times changed its course, since the 
beginning of their dynasties *; imputing the defect of their 
own computation to the sun’s variation; or else affecting to 
speak something wonderful and extravagant. 

The Egyptians " have transmitted nothing, besides the names 


1 Shuckford, Connect. book ix. p. 167. Babylonii (teste Herodot. I. i. et Strab. G. 
1. xvi.) languentes in forum efferebant, ut viri qui eos adirent, consulerent hortarentur- 
que ad ea quz ipsi faciendo effugissent similem morbum, aut alium novissent effugisse. 
—Idem factitabant Lusitani et Egyptii, P. Verg. De Inv. Rer. 1. i. c. 20. Conf. 
Strab. G. 1. iii. et Plutarch. de Occult. vivend. ‘That the same was done in other 
countries, see Harle, H. Essay on the State of Phys. in the O. T. p. 4. ‘* The 
Egyptian practice of physic depended much on astrological and magical grounds, either 
the influence of some particular planet, or some tutelar demon were still considered 
{ Wotton, p.119.]; which precarious foundation must needs depreciate their skill, and 
stop any increase of knowledge which might be made on other principles.” Un. Hist. 
voli. Ρ. 219. Asyurrios λεγθσι οἷσι aga τῷ aWewrs To cuma te καὶ πριακοντὰ 
διειληφοσες δαίμονες, ἡ Stor raves αἰθεριοις εἰς ToTuvTA μέρη νενεβεηρενον--ταλλος MAAOTI 
τ 8 νεῤίεῖν ἐεσιτεσχακχαι- κα! δὴ ἐπικαλξνσες αὐχες ωγχὰ, σῶν ἐμξέρων Ta τυαθημασα. 
(εἰς. ap. Orig. 1. viii. p. 416. ed. Cant. Nor was the method which they are said to 
have taken of establishing its rules by law [Diod. Sic. 1.3. p. 74. Shuckford, book ix, 
p-362. Chandler, Vind. of O. T. part ii. p. 442. Goguet, vol. ii. 247.] like to 
make any great progress in that science. That surgery was by much the oldest branch 
of physic, and that this art in general made but very slow advances, till, after some 
ages spent in collecting observations, it came to the height of reputation under Hip- 
pocrates: [where it stood many ages more, and where, as a science, some say it stands 
yet] see Drake’s Notes to Le Clerc, Hist. Phys. part 1. b.i.c. 17, &c. What progress 
could be made in anatomy during the antient superstition of the Egyptians, may be seen 
Diod. Sic. 1.1. In embalming, the body was opened with much ceremony; the person 
who performed it fled as soon as he had done his office, and all who were present pur- 
sued him with stones, as one who had incurred the public malediction ; for the Egyptians 
regarded with horror every one who offered any violence to a human body. Goguet, 
part i. b. ili, c.1. art. ii. The same superstition prevails among the Chinese. See 
Lett. Edif. t. xvii. p. 589. τ΄ xxi. p. 147, δίς. t. xxvi. p. 26. A tolerable account of the 
antient state of physic may be seen in a note to p. 85. of Young’s Hist. Diss. vol. ii. 
Add Harle’s Ess. p. 80, &c. or Barchusen de Medicine Orig. et Progr. dissert.1. et 
xviii. or 1). Le Clerc, Hist. Phys. passim. Bp. Law’s Theory of Religion, p. 246. 

2 Lib. ii. c. 151. 3 Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 4 Herod. lib. ii. c, 142. 

5 Marsham, Chron. Can. /Egypt. p. 252. 
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of their kings, and their vast pyramids, to posterity, more an- 
tient than Sesostris or Sishak, who sacked Jerusalem in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam’s reign'. And Cassini has found the 
account of eclipses, at the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, to 
be false; which is a farther confutation of the fabulous pre- 
tences of the Egyptians to antiquity. ‘The earliest astronomical 
observations to be met with, which were made in Egypt, are 
those performed by the Greeks of Alexandria, less than three 
hundred years before Christ, as Dr. Halley has observed. * 

The pretensions of the Chaldeans to profound attainments in 
science have been shown to be equally unfounded. According to 
Berosus, they supposed the moon to be a luminous body, whence 
it is evident that they could have no great skill in astronomy. 
Besides, they wanted instruments for making exact calculations. 
Diodorus Siculus, indeed, says that they imagined the moon’s 
light to be derived from the sun: but he adds, that they had 
various opinions coneerning the sun’s eclipse, and could neither 
determine any thing about it, nor foretel when it was to take 
place. All that remains of their boasted astronomical dis- 
coveries, is only seven eclipses of the moon; and even those 
are but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than 
seven hundred years before Christ: whence it is evident that 
they had made but little progress in this seience. And though 
Callisthenes is said, by Porphyry, to have brought observations 
from Babylon to Greece, upwards of nineteen hundred years 
older than Alexander; yet as the proper authors of those ob- 
servations neither made any mention nor use of them, this 
circumstance renders his report justly suspected for a fable %. 
So little ground is there for us to depend upon the accounts of 
time and the vain boasts of antiquity which these nations have 
made. 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon+; and the 
Athenians had but three hundred and sixty days in their year, 
in the time of Demetrius Phalereus*; yet Dr. Halley further 
observes, that the Greeks were the first practical astronomers, 
who endeavoured in earnest to make themselves masters of the 
science ; and that Thales was the first who could predict an 
eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years before Christ; and 


ae et 


1 1] Kings xiv. 21. 

2 Wotton on Ant. and Mod. Learning, ch. 95, Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Chrise 
tianitv, vol.i. pp. 335—337. 

3 Dr. Halley, in Wotton’s Observations on Learning, ch. 23. Stanley in his History of 
Philosophy, (pp. 757, 758. Lond, 1743.) has shewn that Porphyry’s account is entitled 
to little credit; since there is nothing extant in the Chaldean astrology more antient 
than the τὰ of Nabonassar, which begins only 747 years before Christ. 

+ Herodotus, lib. it. c, 109. 5 Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiv. c. 6. 
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that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fixed stars not 
above one hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

According to a well known observation of Varro ', there was 
nothing that can deserve the name of history to be found among 
the Greeks, before the Olympiads; which commenced only 
about twenty years before the building of Rome: and Plutarch 
informs us, how little the tables of the Olympiads are to be 
relied on* Whatever learning or knowledge of antient times 
the Romans had, they borrowed it from the Greeks. For they 
were so little capable of transmitting their own affairs down to 
posterity, with any exactness in point of time, that for many ages 
they had neither dials, nor hour-glasses, by which to measure 
their days and nights, for common use; and for three hundred 
ycars they knew no such things as hours, or the like distinctions 5 
but computed their time only from noon to noon. 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally 
vain, and upon the same grounds. ‘They too understood little 
or nothing of astronomy. Indeed they themselves confess, 
that their antiquities are in great part fabulous, and they ac- 
knowledge that their most antient books were in hieroglyphics ; 
which were not expounded by any one who lived nearer than 
one thousand seven hundred years to the first author of them; 
that the numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or 
that months are put for years. But of what antiquity or au- 
thority soever their first writers were, there is little or no 
credit to be given to the books now remaining, since that 
general destruction of all antient books by the emperor X1 
Hoam ti. He lived only about two hundred years before 
Christ, and commanded, upon pain of death, all the monuments 
of antiquity to be destroyed, relating either to history or phi- 
losophy, especially the books of Confucius; and killed many 
of their learned men: so that from his time, they have only 
some fragments of old authors left.—'The Chinese are a people 
vain enough to say any thing that may favour their pretences 
to antiquity, and love to magnify themselves to the Europeans; 
which makes them endeavour to have it believed, that their an- 
tiquities are sufficiently entire, notwithstanding this destruction 
of their books. But the fact is well known to be otherwise ὃ: 
—And that, upon inspection, it was found, that their instru- 
ments were useless; and that after all their boasted skill in 
astronomy, they were not able to make an exact calendar, and 
their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they could 


1 Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 21. 2 Plutarch, in Numa, initio. 
3 Martin. Hist. Sin.~-Le Compte’s Memoir. 
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scarcely foretel about what time that of the sun should hap-. 
pen'. In like manner, the boasted antiquity claimed for the 
science and records of the Hindoos over those of Moses by 
some modern writers has been fully exposed since scientific 
Europeans have become fully acquainted with their language. 
‘¢ The Hindoos, perhaps the most autiently civilised people 
on the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their: 
originally established forms, have unfortunately no history. 
Among an infinite number of books of mystical theology and 
abstruse metaphysics, they do not possess a single volume that 
is capable of affording any distinct account of their origin, or 
of the various events that have occurred to their communities. 
Their Maha-Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing 
more than a poem. The Pouranas are mere legends; on com- 
paring which with the Greek and Latin authors, it is exces- 
sively difficult to establish a few slight coincidences of chro- 
nology, and even that is continually broken off and interrupted, 
and never goes back farther than the time of Alexander. 5 

It is now clearly proved that their famous astrenomical 
tables, from which it has been attempted to assign a prodigious 
antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calculated backwards? ; 
and it has been lately ascertained, that their Surya-Siddhanta, 
which they consider as their most antient astronomical treatise, 
and pretend to have been revealed to their nation more than 
two millions of years ago, must have been composed within 
the seven hundred and fifty years last past.+ Their Vedas or 
sacred books, judging from the calendars which are conjoined 
with them, and by which they are guided in their religious ob- 
servances, and estimating the colures indicated in these calendars, 
may perhaps go back about three thousand two hundred 
years, which nearly coincides with the epoch of Moses. Yet 
the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of the revolutions which 
have affected the globe, as their theology has in some measure 


1 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol.i. pp. 339-—-345; and see also 
Winder’s History of Knowledge, vol. ii. chapters x—xx, where the facts above stated 
are confirmed by proofs. Additional testimonies to the late date and imperfect progress 
of knowledge among the Chinese, may be seen in the facts and authorities collected by 
Bp. Law, in his Theory of Religion, pp. 243-245, note (2). 

. * Consult the elaborate memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kings of Magadaha, 
emperors of Hindostan, and upon the epochs of Vicramadityia and Salahanna, in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. ix. 

3 See Expos. du Syst. du Monde, by Mr. de la Place, p. 350. 

4 See the Memoir by Mr. Bentley, on the Antiquity of the Surya-Siddhanta, in the 
Calcutta Memoirs, vol. vi. p.537, and the Memoir by the same author on the 
Astronomical Systems of the Hindoos, ibid. vol. ix. p. 195. 

5 See the Memoir by Mr. Colebrooke upon the Vedas, and particularly p. 493, in 
the Calcutta Mentoirs, vol. viii. 
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consecrated certain successive destructions which its surface has 
already undergone, and is still doomed to experience ; and they 
only carry back the last of those, which have already happened, 
about five thousand years!; besides which, one of these revolu- 
tions is described in terms nearly corresponding with the ac- 
count given by Moses.* It is also very remarkable, that the 
epoch at which they fix the commencement of the reigns of 
their first human sovereigns of the race of the sun and moon, 
is nearly the same at which the antient authors of the west have 
placed the origin of the Assyrian monarchy, or about four 
thousand years ago.” ® 

From all which particulars it is evident how little credit is 
to be given to the pretences which the several nations among 
the heathens have made to antiquity, without any ground from 
history, but upon uncertain calculations of astronomy, in which 
science they actually had but little or no skill. 

38. The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is con- 
firmed by the tradition of it, which universally obtained. If 
such an event had ever happened, it is natural to expect that 
some traces of it will be found in the records of pagan nations 
as well as in those of Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely proba- 
ble, not to say possible, that the knowledge of so great a 
calamity should be utterly lost to the rest of the world, and 
should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. We find, 
however, that this is by no means the case: atradition of the 
deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding with the Mosaic 


1 Voyage to India by M. le Gentil, i. 235. Bentley in the Calcutta Memoirs, 
vol. ix. p. 222. Paterson in ditto, ibid. p. 86. 

2 Sir William Jones says, “ We may fix the time of Buddah, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year 1014 before the birth of Christ. The Cashmirians, 
who boast of his descent in their kingdom, assert that he appeared on earth about two 
centuries'after Crishna, the Indian Apollo.—_—_—————Wee have therefore determined 
another interesting epoch, hy fixing the age of Crishna near the year 1214 before 
Christ. As the three first avatars or descents of Vishnu, relate no less clearly to an 
universal deluge, in which eight persons only were saved, than the fourth and fifth do 
to the punishment of impiety and the humiliation of the proud; we may for the present 
assume that the second, or silver age of the Hindoos, was subsequent to the dispersion 
from Babel; so that we have only a dark interval of about a thousand years, which were 
employed in the settlement of nations, and the cultivation of civilised society.” Works 
of Sir William Jones, i. 29. 4to. London, 1799. 

3 Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, pp. 156—159. The extravagant priority, claimed 
for the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Moses by M. Bailly and some 
other modern infidel writers, has been fully disproved by Count Laplace in his Exposition 
du Systéme du Monde, pp. 295, 294. 4to. or vol. ii. pp. 253, 254 of Mr. Pond’s 
English translation ; and by Capt. Wilford, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate memoirs 
on Hindoo Chronology, inserted inthe fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoirs or Asiatic 
Researches. The subject is also considered by Mr. Carwithen in the second of his Bamp- 
ton Lectures ; but the most compendious view of it is to be found in Dr, Nares’s Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 222—227, and especially his lucid and satisfactory note, pp. 256—273 ; 
which, depending upon minute calculations and deductions, will not admit of abridgment, 
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account of it, has been preserved almost universally among the 
antient nations. It is indced a very remarkable fact concern- 
ing the deluge, that the memory of almost all nations ends in 
the history of it, even of those nations which were unknown 
until they were discovered by enterprising voyagers and travellers; 
and that the traditions of the deluge were kept up im all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Gentile world. And it is observable, 
that, the further we go back, the more vivid the traces appear, 
especially in those countries which were nearest to the scene 
of action. The reverse of this would happen, if the whole 
were originally a fable. ‘The history would not only be less 
widely diffused ; but, the more remote our researches, the less 
light we should obtain; and, however we might strain our 
sight, the objects would by degrees grow faint, and the scene 
would terminate in clouds and darkness. Besides, there would 
not have been that correspondence and harmony in the traditions 
of different nations, which so plainly subsisted among them : 
now this could not be the result of chance, but must neces - 
sarily have arisen from the same history being universally ac- 
knowledged. ‘These evidences are derived to us from people 
who were of different ages and countries, and, in consequence, 
widely separated from each other: and, what is extraordinary, 
they did not know, in many instances, the purport of the 
data which they transmitted, nor the value and consequence 
of their intelligence. In their mythology they adhered to the 
letter, without considering the meaning ; and acquiesced in the 
hieroglyphic, though they were strangers to the purport. 
With respect to ourselves, it is a happy circumstance, not only 
that these histories have been transmitted to us, but also that, 
after an interval of so long a date, we should be able to see 
into the hidden mystery, and from these crude materials to 
obtain such satisfactory truths. We now proceed to notice a 
few of the most striking of these traditional narratives. 

Thus Berosus, the Chaldean historian, following the most 
antient writings, as Josephus affirms’, has related the same 


things as Moses, of the deluge, and of mankind perishing in 
it, and likewise of the ark in which Nochus, the restorer of the 
human race, was preserved, being carried to the summit of the 
Armenian mountains. Hieronymus the Egyptian, who wrote 
the antiquities of the Phoenicians, Nicolaus of Damascus, and 


many others. mention these things, as Josephus also? testifics. 
2 ba ies ; 


1 Josephus contra Apion. lib. i. § 19. edit. Hudson. 
2 Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 3. 
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Further, there is a fragment preserved of ! Abydenus, an antient 
Assyrian historian, in which mention is made of the deluge 
being foretcld before it happened, and of the birds being sent 
forth three different times to see whether the earth was dried, 
and of the ark being driven into Armenia. He and others 
agree with Moses in the main circumstances, but in lesser par- 
ticulars sometimes adulterate the truth with fabulous mixtures. 
Alexander Polyhistor, another antient historian, is .cited by 
Cyril 3 of Alexandria, together with Abydenus, and both to the 
same purpose. He says, that in the reign of Xisuthrus (the 
same as Noah) was the great deluge; that Xisuthrus was saved, 
Saturn having predicted to him what should happen, and that 
he ought to build an ark, and, together with the fowls and 
creeping things, and cattle, to sail in it. 

Among the Greeks, Plato’ mentions the great deluge, in 
which the cities were destroyed, and useful arts were lost; and 
suggests that there was a great and universal deluge before 
the particular mundations celebrated by the Grecians. He 
plainly thought that there had been several deluges, but one 
greater than the rest. Moreover, it was the tradition of the 
Kigyptians, as * Diodorus informs us, that most living creatures 
perished in the deluge, which was in Deucalion’s time. Ovid’s § 
description of Deucalion’s flood is so well known and remem- 
bered by every scholar, that it 15 needless to point out its 
identity with Noah’s flood to any one who has received the 
least tincture of letters. Plutarch*®, in his treatise of the 
sagacity of animals observes, that a dove was sent out by 
Deucalion, which entering into the ark again was a sign of 
the continuance of the flood, but afterwards flying away was a 
sion of serene weather. Homer also plainly alludes to the 
particular of the rainbow, by 7 calling it a szgn or token to men, 
Tepas μερόπων ἀνθρωπῶων. 

Lucian mentions ὃ more than once the great deluge in Deuca- 
lion’s time, and the ark which preserved the small remnant 
of human kind. He describes also the particulars of Deu- 
calion’s flood after the example of Noah’s flood: the present 
race of men was not the first, but the former generation was. 


1 Abyd. in Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 12. edit. Vigeri. 

2 Cyril contra Jul. lib. i. p. 8. edit Spanhemii. 

3 Plato de Leg. lib. iii. p.677. tom. ii. Timzus, p. 25. tom. δ. edit. Serrani. 

4 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. edit. Rhodomani. 5 Ovid. Metamor. lib. i. 

6 Plutarch de Solertia Animalium, p. 968. tom. li. edit. Paris, 1624. 

7 Viiad. x1. 28. 

8 Lucian in ‘limon, p.59. De Saltatione, p. 950. tom. i. et de Syria Dea, p. 882, 
883. tom. ii. edit. Benedicti. 
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all destroyed, this second race sprang from Deucalion: the 
former was a wicked and profligate generation, for which reason 
this great calamity befel them: the earth gave forth abundance 
of water, great showers of rain fell, and the rivers increased, 
and the sea swelled to such a degree, that all things were 
water, and all men perished: Deucalion alone was left for a 
second generation, on account of his prudence and piety, and he 
was preserved in this manner; he built a great ark, and entered 
into it, with his wife and children, and to him swine, and 
horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other creatures which 
the earth maintains, came in pairs: he received them all, and 
they hurt him not; on the contrary, there was by divine in- 
stinct great friendship among them, and they sailed all together 
in the same ark, as long as the water prevailed. At the 
beginning and in the conclusion, he professes to have re- 
ceived this account from the Grecians, so that he cannot be 
suspected of borrowing it from Scripture. ' 

The orthodox among the antient Persians, believed a de- 
luge, and that it was universal, and overwhelmed the whole 
earth. Similar traditions have prevailed in the Kast among 
the Hindoos, Burmans, and Chinese: of these, the tradition 
of the Chinese is particularly worthy of note, as it not only 
refers, both directly and indirectly, to the deluge itself, but 
also to the cause of it. The same tradition of a general flood is 
also to be traced among the antient Goths and Druids, as 
well as among the Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, and Nica- 
raguans ; to whom may be added the Otaheiteans before their 
conversion to Christianity, and also the Sandwich Islanders. ὃ 

From these various evidences it is manifest, that the heathens 
were well acquainted with all the leading circumstances of the 


1 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol. i. pp. 188—191. 

2 The above noticed traditions are given at length in Mr. Faber’s Horx Mosaicx, 
vol.i. pp. 98—136. with references to various authorities for each. Mr. Bryant’s 
Analysis of Antient Mythology (3 vols. 4to. or 6 vols. 8vo.), however, is the com- 
pletest work on the subject of the deluge, as preserved in the traditions of the antients: 
an abstract of his system is given in the Encyclopedias, Britannica and Perthensis, article 
Deluge. Dr. Hales has concentrated the more important geological facts in his Analysis 
of Chronology, vol.i. pp. 527-557. But the reader who is desirous of prosecuting 
this subject, is referred to Mr. Howard’s History of the Earth and Mankind, 4to; Mr. 
Kirwan’s Memoirs, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vols. v. vi. and vill ; 
to Mr. Townsend’s elaborate work on the Character of Moses as an Historian, 4to; or 
to Mr. Parkinson’s Organie Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to; aud especially to 
M. Cuvier’s great work on the same subject, of which Professor Jameson has given an 
interesting abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr’s translation of Cuvier’s Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth. pp, 229267. Some very acute remarksand proofs on the subject 
of the deluge are also to be found in Dr. Nares’s Bampton Lectures, serm. vi. pp. 295. 
et seq. 
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universal deluge; that their traditions (though largly blended 
with fable) bear a striking resemblance to the narrative of 
Moses; and that the moral certainty of that great event is esta- 
blished on a basis sufficiently firm to bid defiance to the cavils 
of scepticism. Instead, therefore, of asserting (as it has recently 
been, contrary to all the evidence furnished by natural and 
civil history), that we have no sufficient evidence to induce us 
to believe that the deluge ever took place,—*“ let the ingenuity 
of unbelief frst account satisfactorily for this universal agree- 
ment of the pagan world, and she may then, witha greater 
degree of plausibility, impeach the truth of the scriptural nar- 
rative of the deluge.” ! 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic history of 
the deluge has been objected to, as an improbable event con- 
trary to matter of fact— 

1. On the ground that the ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) could not 
contain all the animals now found upon the earth, together 
with the proper provisions for them during the time of the 
deluge: but this, on accurate computation, has been proved 
to be otherwise®; so that what was thought an objection, 
becomes even an evidence for the truth of the Mosaic history. 

2. As the same causes must always produce the same 
effects, it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic history, 
(Gen. ix. 13.) to speak of the rainbow as formed after the 
flood, and as the sign of a covenant then made; because, as 
that phenomenon results from the immutable laws of the re- 
fraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in drops of falling rain, 
it is certain that the rainbow must have been occasionally ex- 
hibited from the beginning of the world. But the original does 


1 Faber’s Hore Mosaicz, vol.i. p. 136. 

2 The dimensions of the ark were three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, 
and thirty in height; and it consisted of three stories or floors. Reckoning the cubit 
at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales proves the ark to have been of the burthen of 42,413 
tons. ‘ A first rate man of war is between 2,200 and 2,500 tons: and consequently, 
the ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such ships, the largest in present 
use, and might carry 20,000 men, with provisions for six months, besides the weight of 
1,800 cannons, and of all military stores. Can we doubt of its being sufficient to con- 
tain eight persons, and about two hundred or two hundred and fifly pair of four-footed 
animals; a number towhich, according tou M. Buffon, all the various distinct species 
may be reduced, together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelvemonth ?” ‘To 
these are to he added all the fowls of the air, and such reptiles and insects as cannot 
live under water. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol.i. p. 528. Other calcula- 
tions have been made, to show that the ark was of sufficient capacity for all the purposes 
for which it was designed; but as they are larger than that above given, they are here 
designedly omitted. See, however, Bp. Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character 
and a Philosophical Language, part il. c. 5. § 6. pp. 162—168. Calmet’s, Robinson’s, 
or Jones’s Dictionaries of the Bible, article Ark, and Taylor’s Scripture Illustrated, Ex- 
pository Index, p. 18. 
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not say, that God set the rainbow in the clouds. The word 
translated, I do ser my bow in the cloud, may be (as indeed it 
ought to be) rendered, with great propriety, 7 do appoint 
my bow in the cloud, to be a sign or token of the covenant be- 
tween me and the earth; anda fit sign it certainly was, because 
the patriarch knew that there never was, nor ever can be, a 
rainbow, but when there is sunshine as well as rain. ‘* What 
purpose then was served by the rainbow ? The very best purpose, 
so well expressed by the sacred historian, when he represents 
God as saying, This is the token of the covenant, which Iwill make 
between me and you, and every living creature that is with you, 
FOR PERPETUAL GENERATIONS; for natural and inanimate 
objects,—such as pillars and heaps of stones, —were considered 
as tokens, and even a kind of witnesses, in the contracts of all 
the civilised nations of remote antiquity. Of this we have 
several instances in the books of the Old ‘Testament, but surely 
not one so apposite as that of the rainbow. Noah and his 
sons undoubtedly knew,— either by the science of the ante- 
diluvian world, ot by the immediate teaching of God,—that 
the rainbow is a physical proof, as long as it is seen, that a ge~ 
neral deluge is not to be dreaded: and therefore, if their minds, 
filled with terror and astonishment at what they had escaped, 
should ever have become feartully apprehensive of a future 
deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately dissipate their 
fears. ‘The science of Noah and his sons, which taught them 
the physical connection of the sign, and the thing signified, 
was soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when 
their decendants were scattered in small tribes over the face of 
the whole earth: but the remembrance of the flood, as well as 
some confused notions of the rainbow being a kind of informa- 
tion from the gods to men, appear to have been preserved by 
tradition among all nations: and thousands of pious Christians, 
without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rainbow, 
consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge (as in truth 
it is), that the earth will not again be destroyed by a deluge.” ' 

3. In order to invalidate the Mosaic history, it has been 
contended, that if all mankind sprung from Noah, the second 
parent of the human race, it is impossible to account for the 
origin of the blacks, if the patriarch and his wife were whzte. But 
this difference in colour does not invalidate the narrative of 
Moses: for it has been ascertained that the influence of climate, 
and the local circumstances of air, water, food, customs, &c. are 
sufficient to account for the dissimilarity which is discovered in 


1 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. i. p. 204, note. 
oO 3 
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the appearance of different nations. If dogs, taken to the 
frigid zone, grow shaggy; and if sheep, transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why may not the 
human species gradually partake of the influence of climate ? 
as experience shews that it does. ! 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. ‘ Man,” says an 
eminent naturalist °, who was by no means a bigot in favour 
of the Scripture history, * though white in Europe, black in 
Africa, yellow in Asia, and red in America, is still the same 
animal, tinged only with the colour of the climate. Where 
the heat is excessive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people 
are perfectly black ; where less excessive, as in Abyssinia, the 
people are less black; where it is more temperate, as in Bar- 
bary and Arabia, they are brown; and where mild, as in 
Kurope and in Lesser Asia, they are fair.” In further corro- 
boration of the influence of climate on the human complexion, 
we may remark, that there is a colony of Jews, who have been 
settled at Cochin on the Malabar coast from a very remote 
period, of which they have lost the memory. ‘Though originally 
a fair people from Palestine, and from their customs presery- 
ing themselves unmixed, they are now become as black as the 
other Malabarians, who are scarcely a shade lighter than the 
negrces of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At Ceylon also, the 
Portuguese, who settled there only afew centuries ago, are be- 
come dlacker than the natives: and the Portuguese, who settled 
near the Mundingoes, about three hundred years since, differ 
so little trom them as to be called negroes, which they resent 
as a high indignity. 

In short, to adopt the memorable concluson of the indefati- 
gable philosopher above cited, (who deduced it after a minute 
enquiry from a great number of the best attested observa- 
tions) :—** From every circumstance proof may be obtained, 
that mankind are not composed of species essentially different 
from each other; that, on the contrary, there was originally 
but one individual species of men, which, after being multiplied 


1 The testimony of M. De Pagés, who himself experienced this change, is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. In his travels round the world, during the years 1767—1771, 
speaking of his passage over the Great Desert, he says,—‘* The tribes, which frequent 
the middle of the desert, have locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approach - 
ing the woolly hair of the negro. My own, during the short period of my travels in 
those regions, became more dry and delicate than usual, and receiving little nourisl- 
ment, from a checked perspiration, showed a disposition to assume the same frixzled 
and woolly appearance : an entire failure of moisture, and the excessive heat of climate 
by which it was occasioned, seem to be the principal causes of those symptoms; my blood 
was become extremely dry, and my complexion at length differed little from that of a 
Hindoo or Arab.”"—De Pazés’ Voyages, cited in Dr. Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 276. 292. (Kenrick*s-and-Murdoch's“Franslation. ) | 

2 Count Buffon. 
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and diffused over the whole surface of the earth, underwent 
various changes, from the influence of climate, from the differ- 
ence of food and the mode of living, from epidemical disorders, 
as also from the intermixture, varied ad infinitum, of indivi- 
duals more or less resembling each other ; that these alterations 
were at first less considerable and confined to individuals ; that 
afterwards, from the continued action of the above causes be- 
coming more general, more sensible, and more fixed, they 
formed varieties of the species; and that these varieties have 
been and still are perpetuated from generation to generation, 
in the same manner as certain disorders and certain maladies 
pass from parents to their children.” ! 

4. The peopling of America and several islands, in which 
mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also been urged 
as an objection against the universality of the deluge, and corl- 
sequently against the credibility of the Mosaic history. But 
modern geographical discoveries have removed the weight of 
this objection. ‘The straits, which divide North America from 
Tartary, are so narrow as to admit a very easy passage from 
one continent to the other; and it js not impossible that they 
might even have been united by an isthmus, which the combined 
influence of time and the waves has demolished. ‘The resem- 
blance found between the inhabitants of the opposite sides of 
that passage, and their uncivilised state and rude ignorance of 
the arts, prove them to have had one common origin’. So 
fully convinced was M. Buffon of this fact, long before the last 
and most important discoveries on the subject, that he de- 


clares he has “* no doubt, independently of every theological 


1 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol.i.p- * Dr. Hales has collected a number of very import- 
ant observations, confirming the above remarks, and vindicatory of the Mosaic narrative, 
in his Analysis of Chronology, vol.i. pp.558—363. See also Dr. Mitchell's Paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xliii, p. 102. Prof. Zimmermann’s ‘ Histoire 
Geographique de Homme,’ 4to. But the fullest discussion of the subject is to be 
found in the elaborate work of the American professor, Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
intitled an ¢ Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Comp-exion and Figure in the 
Human Species,’ 8vo, London, 1789. An abstract of the arguments adduced in these 
works may be seenin Dr. Rees’s Cyclopadia, vol. ix. artic'e Complerton. ‘The descent 
of mankind from a single pair is clearly proved by Mr. Sumner, in his Treatise on the 
Records of the Creation, vol. i. pp. 286—317. 

2 The Esquimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-west extremity of Europe ; 
and the same resemblance is also found to suhsist between the inhabitants of the north- 
east of Asia, and both the Americans opposite tothem, and all the other Ainericans, 
except those few tribes, which, together with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended 
from the Greenlanders. Robertson’s History of America, νοὶ. 1). pp. 45—49. 

3 Those of Captains Cook and King. ‘The latter had an opportunity of seeing, αὐ 
the same moment, the coasts of Asia and America. Cook and King’s Voyages, vol. iii. 
p-. 244. 
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consideration, that the origin of the Americans is the same with 
our own.” ! 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the 
others, and which have been represented by ignorance and in- 
fidelity as vast continents, are by the most recent and complete 
researches, reduced to a few inconsiderable islands?; whose inha- 
bitants were, in all probability, conveyed to their present settle- 
ments from islands? adjacent to the continent of Asia, from which 
continent all the inhabitants of the new world (excepting the 
Esquimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evidently 
descended from the Greenlanders), have migrated. Nor can 
it excite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the czrcum- 
stances of their migration, when we consider that this event 
probably happened at no great distance from the time when 
our own ancestors set out from the same regions, to people the 
western world, by an opposite route. 

VIL. The first remarkable occurrence after the flood, was the 
attempt to build the tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1—4) ; and this is 
not omitted in pagan records. Berosus, the Chaldee historian, 
mentions it, with the following additional circumstances, that it 
was erected by giants, who waged war against the gods, and were 
at length dispersed, and that the edifice was beaten down by a 
ereat wind. According to Josephus, the building of this tower is 
also mentioned by Hestizeus,and by one of the antient sybils*,and 
also, as Eusebius informs us, by Abydenus and Eupolemus 6. The 
tower of Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, is, in all probability, 
the tower of Babel, repaired by Belus IT., king of Babylon, who 
is frequently confounded by the antient historians with Belus 1. 
or Nimrod. That it was constructed with burnt bricks and 
bitumen (as we read in Gen. xi. 3.), is attested by Justin, Quin- 
tus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other heathen writers, and also by 


——— 


1 Buffon’s Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 229. - 

2 New Holland, though very considerable in size, is not at all so in its population. 
it was, however, known in part before the other islands above referred to. 

3 The inhabitants of these islands are supposed to have been all derived from the 
Malays. See the Introduction to Cook’s and King’s Voyages, vol. i. pp. Ixxi—lxxiii. 
4to, and also pp. 116. 202. 

4 Dr. Eveleigh’s Bampton Lectures, p. 282. Respecting the peopling of North 
America, the reader may consult the researches of Dr. Robertson, in his History of 
America, vol.ii. pp. 25—49, and the Abbe Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, trans- 
lated by Mr. Cullen, vol. ii. dissertation i. There are also some valuable hints on the 
origin of the North American Indians, in * A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, delivered before the New York Historical Society, by Samuel 
Farmer Jarvis, D.D.’ [Professor of Biblical Literature in the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary at New York.] 8vo. New York, 1820. 

5 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. (al. c. 5.) § 3. 

6 Eusebius, de Prep Evang, lib. ix. c. 14. 
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the relations of modern travellers, who have described its ruins, 
which are situated about five miles distant from Hellah, and 
nine hundred and fifty yards from the bank of the Euphrates, 
and are called by the natives Mukallibe (or Mijelibe), which 
means overturned’. 

VIII. The history of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is expressly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Taci- 
tus, Pliny, and Josephus; whose accounts mainly agree with 
the Mosaic narrative ; and their reports, concerning the physi- 
cal appearance of the Dead Sea, are confirmed ἴῃ all material 
points by the relations of modern travellers 5. 

IX. Berosus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus and 
Melo (writers more antient than himself), Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Artapanus, and other antient historians cited by Josephus and 
Eusebius, make express and honourable mention of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, agreeing with the accounts of Mo- 
ses: and Josephus states that Hecateeus wrote a book concern- 
ing Abraham, which was extant in his time, though it is now 
lost’. 

X. That Moses was not a mythological person (as has recently 
been affirmed, contrary to all history), but a real character and 
an eminent legislator, we have already shown in a preceding 
page*. To the testimonies there adduced we may add, that the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and their miraculous pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, is attested by Berosus, Artapanus, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Numenius, Justin, and Tacitus. Of these, 
the testimonies of Artapanus and Diodorus are particularly 
worthy of notice. According to Artapanus, the Heliopolitans 
gave the following account of the passage of the Red Sea: 
‘¢ The king of Egypt, as soon as the Jews had departed from 
his country, pursued them with an iminense army, bearing along 
with him the consecrated animals. But Moses having by the 
divine command struck the waters with his rod, they parted 
asunder, and afforded a free passage to the Israelites. ‘The 
Egyptians attempted to follow them, when fire suddenly flashed 


1 The testimonies above noticed are given at length by Mr. Faber, Hore Mosaice, 
vol. i. pp.146—170. See also Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. i. pp. 350—355, and Mr. 
Rich’s Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, 8vo. 1818. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib. xix. c. 98. tom. viii. pp. 418—421. edit. Bipont. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
pp- 1087, 1088. edit. Oxon. Solinus, c. 36. Tacitus, Hist. lib.v. c.6. (al. 7.) Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. lib. v. c. 16. lib. xxxv. ς. 15. Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iv. c. vill. § 4. 
Faber, vol. i. pp. 171—174. 

3 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib.i. c.7. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib.ix. c. 17—23. The 
passages above referred to are given at length in Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaice, vol. i. 
pp- 174—186. 

4 See pp. 64, 65. supra. 
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in their faces, and the sea, returning to its usual channel, brought 
an universal destruction upon their army'.” <A similar tradi- 
tion, though less minutely particular, is mentioned by Diodo- 
rus, as subsisting even at the time when he wrote. He relates, 
that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of the spot, a tradi- 
tion is given, which is preserved from their ancestors, that by a 
great ebb of the waters, the whole bosom of the gulph became 
dry, disclosing its weeds, the sea rolling upon the opposite shore. 
But the bare earth having been rendered visible from the very 
bottom of the abyss, the tide returning in its strength restored 
the passage once more to its former condition *.” Nor is the old 
tradition of the country even yet extinct. According to a 
learned and respectable modern traveller, the inhabitants of 
Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of the Red 
Sea) to this day preserve the remembrance of the deliverance of 
the Israelites; which event is further confirmed by the Red Sea 
being called, by the Arabian geographers, the sea of Kolzum, 
that is, of destruction 53, ‘* The very country indeed, where the 
event is said to have happened, bears testimony in some degree 
to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. Still is the scrip- 
tural Etham denominated Με: the wilderness of Shur, the 
mountain of Simai, and the country of Paran, are still known 
by the same names*; and Marah, Elath, and Midian are still 
familar to the ears of the Arabss. The grove of Elim yet re- 
mains; and its twelve fountains have neither decreased nor di- 
minished in number, since the days of Moses.” 6 

XI. Further, the heathen writers borrowed images from the 
accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attributed to 
their deities distinctions similar to those which are ascribed to 
the Divine Majesty, when God manifested himselfto the world. 
Thus, both poets and historians represented the heathen deities 
to be veiled in clouds, as Jehovah appeared. | 

Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently 
derived from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and 
the observance of stated days, particularly of the sabbath, among 
the Greeks and Romans, and, indeed, among almost all na- 


1 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. ix. c.27. This circumstance (Mr. Faber remarks) of 
the Egyptians being struck with lightning, as well as being overwhelmed by the waves, 
is Mentioned in Psal. Ixxvii. 17, although unnoticed in the Pentateuch. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib. iii. ¢. 59, (vol. iii. p. 279. edit. Bipont.) 

3 Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Barbary and the Levant, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. Edinb. 1808. 

4 Niebuhr’s Travels, vol i. pp. 189. 191. 

5 Bryant, onthe Plagues of Egypt, p. 404. 

6 Ibid. p. 410. Faber, vol. i. pp. 189—191. See also Huet’s Demonstratio 
Evangelica, prop. iv. vol. i. pp. 73—153., where very numerous additional collateral tes- 
timoni¢s are given to the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 
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tions. ‘The rite of circumcision, which was appointed by God 
as a sign of a distinctive covenant with Abraham, and designed 
to be expressive of spiritual purity’, was adopted by several 
nations not descended from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, 
Colchians, and others. 2 

There are likewise other particulars in which the Greeks and 
Romans appear to have borrowed customs from the Jews. 
Thus Solon, conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed that 
the time of the sun setting on the mountains should be deemed 
the last hour of the day. ‘This law was copied into the laws of 
the twelve tables, and observed by the Romans; whose laws 
concerning the inheritance and adoption of children, retribution 
in punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem to 
have been framed on principles sanctioned by Moses: and tra- 
ces of resemblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes, are 
still to be discovered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish 
custom of orphan girls marrying their next of kin, also obtained 
among theheathens. The appropriation of a tenth part of the 
spoils, of the produce of lands, and of other things, to religious 
purposes, is mentioned by many pagan writers. Lycurgus dis- 
tributed the possession of lands by lot, and rendered them ina- 
lienable. ‘Those feasts, in which servants were put on an equa- 
lity with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the 
Jews, and from the feast of tabernacles: and the reverence, 
which the Jews paid to the state of the moon, also influenced the 
Lacedemonians, who are supposed to have been early con- 
nected with the Jews; and who, in consequence of their super- 
stition, having delayed the march of their army till after the new 
moon, were thus deprived of participating in the honour of the 
celebrated battle of Marathon, as they did not arrive till the 
day after it had taken place. 9 


1 Compare Gen. xvii. 12. Rom. ii. 28, 29. Phil. in. 3. 

2 A modern opposer of the Bible has affirmed, contrary to all history, that the Jews 
borrowed the rite of circumcision from the Egyptians. From an obscure passage in Hero- 
dotus, who wrote several hundred years after Moses (and who collected his information 
from the Egyptian priests, whose extravagant claims to antiquity have long since been re- 
futed), some learned men have conjectured that the Hebrews derived it from the 
Egyptians; but conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so little dependence can be placed 
on the historical traditions of the Egyptians, the falsehood of which has been exposed 
by Sir John Marsham, that it is more than probable that the Egyptians derived it from 
the Hebrews or Ishmaelites ; although, at this distance of time, it 15 impossible to account 
for the way in which circumcision became established among the Egyptians. It is, more- 
over, worthy of remark, that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews differed 
very considerably from that of the Egyptians. Among the former, it was a relzgious 
ceremony, performed on the eighth day after the birth of the male child ; but among the 
latter it was a point of mere decency and cleanliness, and was not performed until the 
thirteenth year, and then upon persons of both sexes. See Muarsham’s Chronicus 
Canon /Egyptiacus, and Spencer, de Legibus Hebrxorum. 

3 Dr. Gray’s Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. 1. pp. 187— 
195. Huet, Demonstratio Evangelica, ut supra. 
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The preceding statements and facts are surely sufficient to 
satisfy any candid inquirer, that the principal facts related in 
the books of Moses do not depend upon his solitary testimony ; 
but that they are supported by the concurrent voice of all na- 
tions. Upon what principle can this coincidence be accounted 
for, if Moses had not been a real person, and if the events 
recorded by him had not actually occurred ? 

XII. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates 
to have happened, subsequently to the giving of the law until 
the Babylonish captivity, are to be found among profane 
writers. A few ofthese shall be adduced,—Thus, the circum- 
stance of Jephthah’s devoting his daughter, gave rise to the 
story of Iphigenia being sacrificed by her father Agamemnon.— 
The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her 
father Nisus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, 
Minos, (with whom he was then at war), and by that means 
destroyed both him and his kingdom,—was in all probability 
taken from the history of Sampson’s being shaved. When 
Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells us, from the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that 
in very remote ages, the sun had four times departed from his 
regular course, having twice set where he ought to have risen, 
and twice risen where he ought to have set, — it is impossible to 
read this most singular tradition, without recollecting the nar- 
rative in the book of Joshua, which relates, “That the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day;” and the fact related in the history of 
Hezekiah, ‘* that the sun went back ten degrees on the dial of 
Ahaz.” The priests of Egypt professed to explain the revolu- 
tions of the Nile, the fertility of their country, and the state of 
public health, by the influence of the sim; and, therefore, in 
mentioning the unexampled traditional phenomena alluded to, 
they adverted to a circumstance, which to them appeared as 
remarkable as the facts themselves, that those singular devia- 
tions of the sun from his course, had produced no sensible effects 
on the state of the river, on the productions of the soil, on the 
progress of diseases, or on deaths. ‘The circumstances are not 
mentioned in the same form by Joshua and Herodotus, but they 
are in substance the same in both the narratives. And, sup- 
posing the traditions to have been founded on facts, it can 
scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same events; espe- 
cially when we recollect, that where so much was ascribed to 
the influence of the sun, such remarkable deviations from the 
course of ordinary experience, cculd not fail to be handed down 
through many ages!. Kupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Eu- 


1 Herodotus Euterpe, pp. 144, 145. edit. Valle, 
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sebius and Grotius, mention many remarkable circumstances of 
David and Solomon, agreeing with the Old Testament his- 
tory'; and Herodotus has a remarkable passage which evi- 
dently refers to the destruction of the Assyrians in the reign of 
Hezekiah, in which he mentions Sennacherib by name*. As 
we advance further to the Assyrian monarchy, the Scripture 
accounts agree with the profane ones rectified ; and when we 
descend still lower to the ara of Nabonassar and to the kings of 
Babylon and Persia, who are posterior to this zra, and are 
recorded in Ptolemy’s canon or series of them, we find the 
agreement of sacred and profane history much more exact, 
there being certain criteria in profane ‘history for fixing the 
facts related in it. And it is remarkable, that not only the di- 
rect relations of the historical books, but also the indirect men- 
tion of things in the prophecies, correspond with the true chro- 
nology ; which is an unquestionable evidence for their genuine- 
ness and truth. The history contained in the Old Testament 
is throughout distinct, methodical, and consistent ; while pro- 
fane history is utterly deficient in the first ages, and full of 
fictions in the succeeding ages ; and becomes clear and precise 
in the principal facts, only about the period when the Old 
Testament history ends: so that the latter corrects and regulates 
the former, and renders it intelligible in many instances ΠῚ 
must otherwise be given up as utterly inexplicable. How then 
can we suppose the Old Testament history not to be genuine 
and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and not only 
continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most audacious 
height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the most exact 
accounts of time? It is further w orthy of remark, that this 
same nation, who may not have lost so ‘much as one year from 
the creation of the world to the Babylonish captivity, as soon 
as they were deprived of the assistance of the prophets, became 
the most inaccurate in their methods of keeping time; there 
being nothing more erroneous than the accounts of Josephus 
and the modern Jews , from the time of Cyrus to that of Alex- 
ander the Great : attend that all the requisite aids 
might easily have been borrowed from the neighbouring nations, 
who now kept regular annals. Whence it appears that the ex- 


oD 
actness of the sacred history was ow ing to divine assistance 5. 


1 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. ix. c. 50—34. 59—41. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. viii. 
Cc. 2 

2 Lib. ii. c 141. It is noticed again, infra, Appendix, No III. Sect. VII. 

83 The various proofs of the facts above stated may be seen in Dr. Edwards on 
Scripture, vol.i. pp. 195-225. Sir H. M. Well-vood’s Discourses, pp. 18, 19. 
Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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To the preceding considerations and facts we may add, that 
the manners of the persons mentioned in the Scriptures are 
characterized by that simplicity and plainness, which is also 
ascribed to the first ages of the world by pagan writers, and 
both of them concur to prove the novelty of the then present 
race, that is, the deluge. . 

XIII. Lastly, the fertility of the soil of Palestine, which is 
so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, is confirmed by the 
unanimous testimony of antient writers ', as well as of most, if 
not all, the travellers who have visited that country?. Τίς 
present reduced and miserable state, therefore, furnishes no 
ground for the objection which the opposers of revelation have 
raised against the Bible. Were Palestine to be as well inha- 
bited and as well cultivated as formerly, its produce would ex~ 
ceed all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane history, 
we may consider the Jews themselves as bearing testimony to 
this day, in all countries of the world, to the truth of their 
antient history, that is, to the truth of the Old and New 
Testaments. Allow this, and it will be easy to see how they 
should still persist in their attachment to that religion, those 
laws, and those predictions which so manifestly condemn them, 
both in past times and in the present. Suppose, however, that 
any considerable alterations have been made in their antient 
history,—that is, any such alteration as may answer the pur- 
poses of infidelity, and their present state will be znexplzcable. 5 


1 See Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. v.c. 1. § 21. lib. xv. c. 5. 81; De Bell. Jud. lib. iii. 
c.3. § 2. and Hecatzus in Josephus, contr. Apion. lib. i. § 22; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
lib. v. c. 173 Tacitus, Hist. lib.v. c.6 3 Justin, lib. xxxvi. c. 33 and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, lib. xiv. c. 26. 

2 See particularly the testimonies of Maundrell and Dr. Shaw, collected in Dr. Mac- 
knight’s Harmony, vol. i. discourses vi. and vii, Dr. E. D. Clarke’s ‘Travels, part 11. 
pp- 520, 521. 4to; or vol. iv. pp. 285—285. 8vo edit. 

3 Hartley on Man, vol. it. p. 117. 
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§ 2. TESTIMONIES OP PROFANE WRITERS TO THE CREDIBILITY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the account of princes 
and governors mentioned in the New Testament. — II. Testimonies to 
the characters of the Jewish and’ Heathen nations, which are either 
directly mentioned or incidentally alluded to therein. — UII. Testi- 
monies of Jewish adversaries to the name and faith of Christ.—1. Of 
Josephus. —2. Of the Talmuds.—IV. Testimonies of heathen ad- 
versaries to the character of Jesus Christ.— 1. Pontius Pilate. — 
2. Suetonius. — 3. Tacitus. — 4. Pliny the younger.—5. Aslius 
Lampridius. — 6. Celsus. — 7. Porphyry. —8. Julian. —9. Mo- 
hammed. — Testimonies of heathen adversaries to the doctrines, 
character, innocency of life, and constancy of the first Christians ἐπ 
the profession of their faith.—1. Tacitus, confirmed by Suetonius, 
Martial, and Juvenal.— 2. Pliny the younger and Trajan. — 
3. Celsus. — 4. Lucian. —5. Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, Galen, 
and Porphyry. — 6. Julian. —V. Refutation of the olyection to the 
credibility of the Scripture history, which has been raised from the 
silence of profane historians to the facts therein recorded. — That 
silence accounted for, by the facts, — 1. That many of their books 
are lost.—2. That others are defective. —3. That no profane his- 
torians now extant take notice of all occurrences within the period 
described by them.—4. Reasons why they would slight the facts 
relating to Jesus Christ as fabulous. — Result of the preceding facts 
and arguments. — No history in the world is so certain as that related 
in the Old and New Testaments. 


STRIKING as is the evidence for the credibility and truth 
of the facts and events related in the Old Testament, furnished 
by natural and civil history, the books of the New Testament 
are verified in a manner still more illustrious; these books 
being written, and the facts mentioned in them being trans- 
acted, during the times of Augustus, Tiberius, and the suc- 
ceeding Caesars. The learned and most exact Dr. Lardner 
has collected, from profane writers, a variety of important 
testimonies to the truth of the New Testament, in the first part 
of his ¢ Credibility of the Gospel History,’ and also in his 
᾿ς Jewish and Heathen Testimonies;’ from which elaborate 
works the following particulars are chiefly abridged. The 
results of his observations may be arranged under the following 
heads; viz. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the 
account of princes and governors mentioned in the New 
Testament ;—Testimonies to the character of the Jewish and 
heathen nations, which are either directly mentioned, or inci- 
dentally alluded to therein ;—-Testimonies of Jewish adversaries 
to the name and faith of Christ ;—Testimonies of Pagan adver- 
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saries to the character of Jesus Clirist, and also relative to the 
doctrines, character, innocency of life, and constancy of the 
first Christians in the profession of their faith. 

I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the account of 
princes and governors mentioned in the New Testament.—Jose- 
phus and various heathen writers mention Herod, Archelaus, 
Pontius Pilate, and other persons, whose names occur in the 
New Testament ; and they differ but little from the evangelical 
historians, concerning their offices and characters. 

1. From the New Testament we learn, that Jesns was born 
at Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king; and 
Josephus informs us, that a prince of that name reigned over 
all Judea for thirty-seven years, even to the reign of Augustus. 
Concerning this Herod, Matthew (ii. 1—16) relates, that he 
commanded all the male children in Bethlehem and its imme- 
diate vicinity to be put to death; because he had heard, that in 
that place was born one who was to be the king of the Jews. 
To us, who are accustomed to the finer feelings of Christianity, 
this appears almost incredible: but the character οἵ Herod, as 
pourtrayed by Josephus, is such a compound of ambition, and 
sanguinary cruelty, as renders the evangelical narrative per- 
fectly credible'. Herod left three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Philip, among whom his territories were divided. 
According to Josephus, Herod by his will appointed Arche- 
Jaus to succeed him in Judea with the title of king; and 
assigned the rest of his dominions to Herod Antipas as tetrarch 
of Galilee, and to Philip as tetrarch of Trachonitis and the 
neighbouring countries: and according to the narrative of 
Luke (iii. 1.), these two princes were tetrarchs in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar. 

2. The will of Herod, however, being only partially con- 
firmed by Augustus, Archelaus was appointed ruler over Judea 
and Idumea with the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being 
withheld until he should deserve it. But’ Archelaus soon 
assumed the title; and Josephus, who has given us an account of 
this limitation, calls him the king that succeeded Herod, and 
has used the verb rezgning with reference to the duration of 
his government. It likewise appears from the Jewish historian, 
that Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical prince. All these 
circumstances attest the veracity of the evangelist Matthew, 
who says, (ii. 22.) that when Joseph heard that Archelaus did 
REIGN in Judea, in the room of his father Herod, he was 


1 On the slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, see further in the Appendix, No. ΠΙ. 
Section VII. 
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afraid to go thither, and turned aside into the parts of Galilee, 
which were under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. 

8. Luke relates (Acts xii. 1—3.), that Herod the king 
stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the church, and that he 
killed James, the brother of John, with the sword, and because 
he saw that it pLEASED the Jews, he proceeded further to take 
Peter also. The correctness of this statement is also con- 
firmed by Josephus, from whom we learn that this Herod was 
a grandson of Herod the Great, whom the favour of the em- 
perors Caligula and Claudius had raised to royal dignity, and 
to whom nearly all the territories that had been possessed by 
his grandfather were gradually restored. He was also ex- 
ceedingly zealous for the institutions and customs of the Jews: 
and this zeal of his accounts for his pntting James to death, and 
causing Peter to be apprehended. The death of this monarch 
is related by Luke and Josephus with so much harmony, that, 
if the latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly 
believed that he intended to write a commentary on that 
narrative. This haughty monarch had deferred giving an 
audience to the Tyrian and Sidonian ambassadors, who 
had solicited peace with him, until a certain day'. And 
upon a set day* Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat 
upon his throne*, and made an oration unto them. And the 
people gave a shout, saying, “ Itis the voice of a God, and not 
of a man*. “ Aud immediately the angel of the Lord smote 
him®, because he gave not God the glory®. and he was eaten 
of worms7, and gave up the ghost, (Acts xii. 20—23.) Both 


1 Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 8. § 2.) has not mentioned this particular cir- 
cumstance; but he informs us, that the termination of the king’s life succeeded a 
festival which had been appointed in honour of the emperor Claudius. Hence we may 
conceive why Herod deferred to receive the ambassadors from Tyre and Sidon until that 
particular day, viz. that he might show himself withso much greater pomp to the people, 

2 Josephus determines this day expressly. It was the second day of the shows, which 
were exhibited at Czsarea, in honour of the emperor. 

3 Josephus says, that he came into the theatre, early in the morning, dressed in a 
robe or garment made wholly of silver (sorny ἐνδυσαμενος εξ ἄργυρον πεποιημένην 
ΠΑΣΑΝ) of most wonderful workmanship ; and that the reflection of the rays of the 
rising sun from the silver, gave him a majestic and awful appearance. 

1 Ina short time (says Josephus) his flatterers exclaimed, one from one place and 
one from another (though not for his good), that * he was a-God:’ and they intreated 
him to be propitious to them, saying, ‘ Hitherto we have reverenced thce as a man, 
but henceforth we acknowledge that thou art exalted above mortal nature.’ 

5 Josephus has here inserted a superstitious story, that Herod, shortly after, looking 
up, perceived an owl sitting on a certain cord over his head, which he held to be an evil 
omen. The fact itself he thus relates: —Immediately after, he was seized with pains 
in his bowels, extremely violent at the very first, and was carried to his palace !! 

6 The very same cause is assigned by Josephus, viz. Because the king had neither 
reproved his flatterers, nor rejected their impious adulation. 

7 Josephus has not described the disease so circumstantially: he relates that Herod 
died, worn out by the excruciating pain in his bowels. Luke states that he was euten 
of worms. These narratives are perfectly consistent. Luke relates the cause, Josephus 
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historians relate the fact, as tothe chief particulars, in the same 
manner. Luke describes the pride of the king, as well as the 
nature of his illness, more circumstantially; and omits a super- 
stitious addition which is recorded by Josephus:—a proof that 
the former surpasses in fidelity, accuracy, and judgment, even 
this learned historian of the Jews'!. Herod had three daugh- 
ters, Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla; the last of whom, 
according to Josephus and Luke, was married to Felix, who 
was appointed governor of Judea on the death of Herod. 

4. According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, 
this Felix was an oppresive, avaricious, and tyrannical gover- 
nor, who had persuaded Drusilla to abandon her lawful husband, 
Azizus, king of the Emesenes, and to live with him. It was not 
unnatural for such a man to tremble, when Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, and to hope 
that the apostle would have given him money to liberate him, 
(Acts xxiv. 25, 26.). 2 

5. Luke (Acts xviii. 14—16.) gives an honourable cha- 
racter to Gallio for justice, impartiality, prudence, and mild- 
ness of disposition : and this account is confirmed by Gallio’s 
brother, the celebrated philosopher Seneca, who represents 
him as a man of great wit and good sense, of a sweet and 
gentle disposition, and of much generosity and virtue 5. Gallio 
is styled by the evangelical historian, in our translation, the 
deputy, but in the original Greek, the proconsul of Achaia *. 
The accuracy of Luke, in this instance, is very remarkable. 
In the partition of the provinces of the Roman empire, Mace- 
donia and Achaia were assigned to the people and senate of 
Rome; but, in the reign of Tiberius, they were at their own 
request transferred to the emperor. In the reign of Claudius, 
(A. U. C. 797. A. Ὁ. 44.) they were again restored to the senate, 
after which time proconsuls were sent into this country. Paul 
was brought before Gallio, a. ἢ. 52 or 53: consequently he 
was proconsul of Achaia, as Luke expressly terms him. There 
is likewise a peculiar propriety in the name of the -province of 
which Gallio was proconsul. The country subject to him was 


the effect of his disease; on the nature of which the reader may consult Dr. Mead’s 
Medica Sacra, c. 5. 

1 Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 514, 315. 

2 The proofs of all the above particulars are stated, at length, by Dr. Lardner in his 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part i. book i. chap. i.—Works, vol.i. pp. 11—3I. 
8vo. or vol.i. pp. 9—20. 4to. 

8. ἐς Solebam tibi dicere, Gallionem fratrem meum (quem nemo non parum amat, 
etiam qui amare plus non potest,) alia vitia non nosse, hoc etiam (i. e. adulationem) 
odisse.—Nemo enim mortalium uni tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus——Hoc quoque 
loco blanditiis tuis restitit, ut exclamares invenisse te inexpugnabilem virum adversus 
insidias, quaS nemo non in sinum recipit.” L. Ann. Seneca, Natural. Queest. lib. iv. 
in pref. op. tom. iv. p. 267. edit. Bipont. 

4 Taaaiwves ANOTIIATETONTOS® σῆς Αχαιας. Acts xvii. 19. 
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all Greece; but the proper name of the province among the 
Romans was Achaia, as appears from various passages of the 
Roman historians, and especially from the testimony of the 
Greek geographer Pausanias, which are given at length by 
Dr. Lardner. ! 

II. Equally striking with the preceding testimonies to the 
credibility of the New Testament history, is the agreement 
between the evangelical historians and profane writers, relative 
to the sects, morals, and cnstoms of the Jews. Thus, it ap- 
pears from Josephus, that they enjoyed the free exercise of their 
religion, with the power of accusing and prosecuting, but not 
of putting any man to death. In consequence of this power, 
they importuned Pilate to crucify Jesus; and when he com- 
manded them to take him and crucify him, they said, We have 
no power to put any man to death, (John xviii. 31.)—Further, 
it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, that the 
Jews were dispersed into many countries, before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem: and Luke tells us, in different parts of the 
Acts of the Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish syna- 
gogues at Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Athens, Ephesus, and 
Rome. ‘The accounts, related by the evangelists, of the sects 
of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians, as well as of the de- 
pravity of the Jewish nation, in the time of Christ, and ofthe an- 
tipathy that subsisted between the Samaritans and the Jews, are 
all confirmed by Josephus; and the Roman mode of treating 
prisoners, and crucifying criminals, as mentioned in the New 
Testament, is corroborated by the testimonies of Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, and other writers, who have incidently mentioned it’. 
According to Luke’s narrative, (Acts ix. 36.) the person 
whom Peter raised from the dead at Joppa, was named 
Tabitha or Dorcas: and it appears from Josephus that this 
name was at that time in common use’. ‘The same evangelist 
relates, that there was a great famine throughout the land of 
Judea in the reign of the emperor Claudius, (Acts xi. 28, 29.): 
Josephus also mentions this calamity, which began in the 
fourth year of his reign, but raged chiefly in the two following 
years; and says, that many persons died for want of means to 
procure food *.~-When Paul was taken prisoner, in conse- 


1 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book i. chap. i. § xii—Works, vol.i. p. 32. 8vo. 
or vol. i. p. 20. 4to. 

2 The above noticed particulars are illustrated infra, Vol. WI. Dr. Lardner has 
treated them at full length in his Credibility, part i. book i. chapters ii—x. Works, 
vol. i. pp. 33—237. 8vo; or vol. i. pp. 20—130. 4to. 

5. Ortii Spicilegium ex Josepho ad Novi Testamenti illustrationem, pp. 278, 279. 8vo. 
Lug. Bat. 1741. 

4 Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c.2. fine, and c. 5. § 2. 
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quence of an uproar which the Jews at Jerusalem had excited 
against him, the Roman chiliarch, according to the relation 
of Luke, (Acts xxi. 38.) asked him— Art thou not that Egyp- 
tian, which before these days (or a short time since) madest an 
uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men, 
that were murderers? Josephus has recorded at length the 
transaction here incidentally mentioned. During the govern- 
ment of Felix, and consequently at the time alluded to by 
Luke, an Egyptian, who pretended to be a prophet, led into 
the wilderness several thousand men, and marched against 
Jerusalem, promising that the walls should fall down at his 
command. But Felix marched out of the city with a strong 
force, and attacked the impostor, who escaped with only a 
small part of his army. There is a remarkable agreement 
between the chiliarch or chiefcaptain in the Acts and Josephus. 
The former says, Art thou not THAT Eayptian ? Josephus has 
no where mentioned the name of this man, but calls him TuE 
Egyptian, ana THE E'Gyprian false prophet. " 

The characters of the heathen nations, which are inciden- 
tally introduced in the New Testament, are equally corrobo- 
rated by the testimonies of profane writers. 

The diligent investigation and pursuit of wisdom formed 
the general character of the Greeks. Thus Paul declares,—the 
Greeks seek after wisdom, (1 Cor.i. 22.); and this account of 
them is amply attested by all the authors of those times, who 
take notice of their avidity in the cultivation of philosophy and 
literature. Not to multiply unnecessary evidence, we may remark 
that there is a passage in Herodotus, which most strongly cor- 
roborates Paul’s character of them. He says, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians “ affirm, that Anacharsis was sent by the Scythian 
monarch into Greece, for the express purpose of improving 
himself in sczence: and they add, that, at his return, he in- 
formed his employer, that all the people of Greece ‘were occu- 
pled in sctentific pursuits, except the Lacedemonians®.” ‘To 
this general character of the Greeks, there are many allusions in 
the writings of Paul. He informs us, that they regarded the 
Christian doctrine with sovereign contempt, as foolishness, be- 
cause It was not ornamented with wisdom of words, and with the 
figures and flowers of a vain and showy rhetoric: and he urges 
this very circumstance as a signal proof of the divine truth and 
authority of the Christian religion, that it made a rapid and 


1 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book A. chap. vil, Works, vol. i. pp. 414--419. 
8vo.; 4to. vol.i. pp. 225—228. 
® Herodotus, lib, iv. ς. 77. tom.i. p. 277. Oxon. 1809. 
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triumphant progress in the world, and even among this very 
refined and philosophical people, though totally divested of 
all those studied decorations, with which their several schemes 
of philosophy were so industriously embellished. ‘Thus, he 
tells the Corinthians, that when he first published the Gospel 
among them, he studied not to ornament it by elegance of 
diction, or by the display of superior wisdom; for it was his 
fixed determination to disclaim all knowledge among them, ex- 
cept the knowledge of Jesus Christ and his crucifixion; that 
he appeared among them in tremour and diffidence, in a plain, 
artless, and undisguised manner ; and that his public discourses 
did not recommend themselves by any elaborate persuasive arts 
of human erudition, but were confirmed to them by spiritual 
gifts and by miracles; so that their conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel did not stand in learned arguments philosophically ex- 
pressed, but in the power of God. ' 

With regard to the Athenians in particular, St. Paul repre- 
sents them as very devout, greatly addicted to religious prac- 
tices, and entirely devoted to the worship of the multiplicity of 
deities which they had received; and he takes notice that their 
city was full of idols. (Acts xvii. 22,23.) ‘To the correctness 
of this description of the Athenian character, all antiquity bears 
testimony; and that they adopted the gods of all nations, and 
crowded into their capita] all the divinities of the then known 
world. Their streets were encumbered with statues, so that it 
was said to be easier, at Athens, to find a God than a man®. 
The account given of the Athenians by St. Luke,—that all the 
Athenians and strangers which were in thetr city, spent their 
time in nothing else, but to tell or hear some new thing, 
(Acts xvil.21.)—is confirmed by the testimony of Demos- 
thenes, who describes them as loitering about and inquiring in 
the places of public resort, if there be any news ? 3 


1 1 Cor. ii. ] --5. 

2 Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. p. 69. 

3 The passage of Demosthenes above alluded to, occurs in his first oration against 
Philip king of Macedon, and is noticed by Longinus (sect. 18.) as a fine specimen of 
the use of éxterrogations in the sublime.—* Is it,” says the orator ;—* Is it your sole 
ambition to wander through the public places, each inquiring of the other, ‘Wuar 
News?’ Can any thing be more new, than that a man of Macedon should conquer 
the Athenians, and give law to Greece ?”—(Oratores Greci, a Reiske, tom.i. p. 43.) 
Towards the close of Demosthenes’s oration on Philip’s Letter to the Athenians, the 
orator, speaking of the successes of Philip, has the following passage :—‘* How is it that, 
in the late war, his arms had such superior fortune ? This is the cause (for I will speak 
with undaunted freedom), he takes the field himself; endures its toils, and shares its 
dangers ; no favourable incident escapes him. While we (for the truth must not be 
concealed) are confined within our walls in perfect inactivity, delaying, and voting, 
and inquiring in the public places, whether there is ANY THING NEW? Can any 
thing better deserve the name of new, than that a Macedonian should insult Athens ?” 
—(Ibid. pp. 156, 157.) 
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The general character of the Cretans, noticed in Paul’s 
epistle to Titus, is confirmed by the testimony of antiquity. 
The apostle, writing to Titus, who had been left in Crete to 
regulate the affairs of the Christian church in that island, com- 
plains of many disorderly men there,—many unruly and vain 
talkers and decetvers, who subvert whole houses (or families), 
teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake, 
(Tit- i. 10, 11.); and he quotes the following verse from one of 
themselves, a prophet of their own, viz. Eptmenides, who was 
a Cretan poet, and whose writings were by the antients termed 
XPHSMOI or oracles, | 

Koyres ass ψευςαι, κακὰ ϑηρια, yasepes apa. ! 
The general import of which passage is, that the Cretans were 
a false people ; and united in their character the ferocity of the 
wild beast, with the luxury of the domesticated one. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of Paul’s styling Epimenides a prophet is sufficiently 
explained by the fact of the words poet and prophet being often 
used promiscuously by the Greeks and Romans,—probably be- 
cause their poets pretended to be inspired, and were by some 
believed to be so. The apostle adds, that the testimony of 
Epimenides is but too true,—zhis witness is true. How true the 
first part of it is, with respect to their deceit and lying, the fol- 
lowing facts will attest. From the time of Homer, the island 
of Crete was regarded as the scene of fiction. Many authors 
affirm, that as a people, its inhabitants were infamous for their 
violation of truth ; and at length their falsehood became so no- 
torious, that Κρητιζειν, to cretise, or imitate the Cretans, was a 
proverbial expression among the antients, for LYING. 

111. The testimonies, furnished by Jewish adversaries to the 
name and faith of Christ, are further corroborations of the 
New Testament. 

1. Thus Josephus,—in a passage of his Jewish Antiquities, 
which the opposers of Christianity (unable to resist its force) 
have, contrary to all evidence, affirmed to be spuricus,— 
bears the following testimony to the character, miracles, and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ®. After relating a sedition of the 
Jews against Pontius Pilate, which the latter had quelled, he 
says :—** Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, 


1 Epimenides, apud Fabricii Bibliothec. Grac. lib.i. c. 6. §3. Harwood’s Intro 
duction to the New Test. vol. 11. pp. 70, 71. Dodd’s Translation of Callimachus’s 
Hymns, p.3. note, where it is shown that Paul did not cite Callimachus, as some 
learned men have thought; and some additional testimonies, from classic authors, are 
produced, for the bad character of the antient Cretans. 

2 Jesephus, Ant. Jud. hb. xviii, c,3. §3. That the passage referred to 1s genuie, 
see Vol, Il. Part I, Chap. VII. 
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if it be lawful to call him:a man: for he performed many won- 
derful works. He was a teacher of such men as received the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to δὴ many of the 
Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. Zhzs was the Christ, 

(Ὁ Χριςος ουτος yy.)—And when Pilate, at the instigation of the 
principal men among us had condemned him to the cross, 
those who had loved him from the fir st, did not cease to adhere 
to him. For he appeared to them alive again, on the third day ; 
the divine prophets having foretold these and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him. And the tribe (or sect) of 
Christians, so named from: him, subsists to this time.’ 

2. The Talmuds', though blended with much falsehood, 
and malicious insinuations — against Jesus Christ, refer to he 
nativity, relate his journey into Egypt, and do not deny that 
he performed numerous eminent miracles. But they absurdly 
ascribe them to his having acquired the right prouunciation of the 
Shemmaphoresh, or the ‘ineffable name of God, which (they say) 
he clandestinely stole out of the temple; or they impute it to 
the magic arts, which he learnt in Egypt, (whence they affirm 
that he brought them, having inserted them in his flesh), and 
exercised with greater dexterity than any other impostor ever 
did ! ! Further, it appears from the Talmuds, that Christ 
was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a 
crier preceded him for forty days, proclaiming ¢ This man 
comes forth to be stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and 
persuaded and seduced lame But the talmudical acknow- 
ledgments of the miracles, of his preaching, and of his suffermg 
as a malefactor, are blended with most virulent aspersions of 
his character, of his mother Mary, and also of the Christians 5, 
The falsehood of these assertions has been well exposed by pro- 
fessor Vernet®. Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Vespasian and ‘Titus, the testimony of the Talmuds is very 
valuable. 


1 The Talmuds are two in number, aud consist of two parts, viz. the JWishna and 
the Gemara.—The Mishna is a collection of Jewish traditions, which were committed 
to writing by Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed Hakkadosh or the Holy, about the middle of 
the second century. On this there are extant two commentaries, by the Jews called 
Gemara, i.e. or perfection; viz. that of Jerusalem, which was compiled in the third- 
or fourth century, and that of Babylon compiled in the sixth century. When the 
Mishna or text, and the Gemara or commentary, accompany each other, they are called 
the Talmud ; and accordingly as the Jerusalem or Babylonish commentary accompanies 
the Mishna, it is called the Jerusalem or Babylonish Talmud. Sce a full account of 

them infra, Vol. Il. Part I. Chapter VII. 

? Dr. Lardner’s Jewish Testimonies, chap.v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 1538-—-161. 8vo. 
or vol. ill. pp. 547—560. 4to. 

3 In his Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tom. x. pp. 253—264. 
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1V. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adversaries to Chris- 
tianity less explicit or less satisfactory than those stated in the 
preceding pages: these may be arranged under two classes, viz. 
1. Testimonies to the life and character of Jesus Christ, and, 
2. Testimonies relative to the Christians. 


1. Testimonies to the ‘life and character of Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Pontius Prrate.—The antient Romans were particu- 
larly careful to preserve the memory of all remarkable events 
which happened in the city ; and this was done either in their 
Acts of the Senate (Acta Senatiés), or in the Dazly Acts of the 
People (Acta Diurna Populi), which were diligently made and 
kept at Rome'. In like manner, it was customary for the 
governors of provinces to send to the emperor an account of 
remarkable transactions that occurred in the places where they 
resided, which were preserved as the acts of their respective 
governments. In conformity with this usage, Pilate kept 
memoirs of the Jewish affairs during his procuratorship, which 
were therefore called Acta Pilati. Referring to this usage, 
Eusebius says: “ Our Saviour’s resurrection being much 
talked of throughout Palestine, Pilate informed the emperor of 
it, as likewise of his miracles, of which he had heard; and that, 
being raised up after he had been put to death, he was already 
believed by many to be a Ged ?.” These accounts were never 
published for general perusal, but were deposited among the 
archives of the empire, where they served as a fund of infor- 
mation to historians. Hence we find, long before the time of 
Eusebius, that the primitive Christians, in their disputes with 
the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate, as to most un- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius and the senate of Rome, aboutthe year 140, having men- 
tioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ and some of its attendant 
circumstances, adds:—** And that these things were so done, 
you may know from the Acrs made in the time of Pontius 
Pirate.” Afterwards, in the same apology, having noticed 
some of our Lord’s miracles, such as healing diseases and rais- 
ing the dead, he says:—‘“* And that these things were done by 
him, you may know from the Acrs made in the time of Pontius 
Preerr.” 5 

The learned Tertullian, in his Apology for Christianity, 
about the year 200, after speaking of our Saviour’s crucifixion 


1 See a further account of these Acia, in Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 18. 
2 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. it. c. 2. 
3 Justin Martyr, Apol. prima, pp. 65. 72. edit. Benedict. 
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and resurrection, and his appearances to the disciples, and 
ascension into heaven in the sight of the same disciples, who 
were ordained by him to publish the Gospel over the world, 
thus proceeds :-—* Of all these things relating to Christ, PILATE 
himself, in his conscience already a Christian, SENT AN ACCOUNT 
to Tiberius, then emperor'.” The same writer, in the same 
Apology, thus relates the proceedings of ‘Tiberius on receiving 
this information :—‘ There was an antient decree that no one 
should be received for a deity, unless he was first approved by 
the senate. ‘Tiberius, in whose time the Christian name” (or 
religion) ‘had its rise, having received from Palestine in 
Syria an account of such things as manifested the truth of his ” 
(Christ’s) * divinity, proposed to the senate, that he should be 
enrolled among the Roman gods, and gave his own preroga- 
tive vote in favour of the motion. But the senate’—(without 
whose consent no deification could take place)—* rejected it, 
because the emperor himself had declined the same honour. 
Nevertheless, the emperor persisted in his opinion, and 
threatened punishment to the accusers of the Christians. 
Search YOUR OWN COMMENTARIES (or public writings), you 
will there find that Nero was the first who raged with the tm- 
perial sword against this sect, when rising most at Rome”. 
These testimonies of Justin and ‘Tertullian are taken from pub- 
lic apologies for the Christian religion, which were presented 
either to the emperor and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of 
public authority and great distinction in the Roman empire. 
For it is incredible that such writers would have made such ap- 
peals, especially to the very persons in whose custody these 
monuments were, had they not been fully satisfied of their ex- 
istence and contents. 

(2.) Suerontus, a Roman historian who flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, a. Ὁ. 116. refers to Christ, when 


1 Tertullian, Apologia, c. 21. 

2 Ibid, c. 5. To Tertullian’s account Eusebius adds, that Tiberius threatened the 
accusers of the Christians with the punishment of death: and he considers this inter- 
ference of the Roman emperor as providentially designed to promote the propagation of 
the Gospel, in its infancy, without molestation; while both he and Chrysostom consider 
the remarkable refusal of the Roman senate to deify Christ, as equally owing to the 
controul of Divine Providence, in order that the divinity of Christ might be established, 
not by human authority, but by the mighty power of God; and that Jesus might not be 
ranked or associated among the many infamous characters who were deified by the 
Romans. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib.ii.-c. 2. Chrysostom, Homil. 26. in 2Cor. Op. 
tom. x. p.624.A. The originals of all the preceding passages are given by Dr. Lardner, 
who has investigated the subjects of the acts of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, with 
his accustomed minuteness and accuracy. See Heathen Testimonies, chap. ii. Works, 
vol. vil. pp. 26]---29244. 8vo; cr vol. iil. pp. 599—606. 4to. “The same subject is also 
copiously treated by Vernet, in his Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chretienne, 
tom. ix. pp. 283-—354. 
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he says that “5 Claudius Ciesar expelled the Jews from Rome, 
because they raised continual tumults at the instigation of 
Christ ',” who (it is well known) was sometimes called Chrestus, 
and 1115 disciples Chrestians®. This event took place a. ἢ. 52. 

(3.) Tacrrus, the historian, who also flourished under Tra- 
jan, A.D. 110... when writing the history of Nero (Claudius’s 
successor), and speaking of the Christians, a. Ὁ. 64., says that 
“ the author of that, (sect or) name was Christus, who in the 
reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as a criminal, by 
the procurator Pontius Pilates.” And, 

(4.) ‘The younger Pury, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, 
written A. Ὁ. 107., says that Jesus was worshipped by his fol- 
lowers as God.— “ They sing among themselves, alternately, a 
hymn to Christ as to God.” * 

(5.) The historian AStius Lampnipius relates, that the em- 
peror Alexander Severus (who reigned from a. p. 222 to 235), 
had two private chapels, one more honourable than the other ; 
and that in the former “ were the deified emperors, and also 
some eminently good men, and among them Apollonius, and, 
as a writer of his time says, Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus 
(whom he considered as deities), and the images of his ances- 


1 Judzos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Rom& expulit. Suetonius, in 
Claudio, c. 25. ‘Though the Jews aloue are mentioned by the historian, yet, from the 
nature of the thing, we understand that Christians were comprehended in it: for the 
first professors of Christianity being of the Jewish nation, were for some time confounded 
with the disciples of Moses, and participated im all the hardships that were imposed on 
them. Accordingly, in Acts xviii. 2. we read of Aquila and Priscilla, two Jewish Chris- 
tians, who had been banished from Rome by the above mentioned edict of Claudius. 
The historian attributes the tumults of the Jews in that city to the instigation of Christ ; 
but the true state of the affair was this :—The admission of the Gentiles into the Christian 
church, without subjecting them to the institutions of Moses, giving great offence to the 
Judaising Christians at Rome, they joined their unbelieving brethren in opposing, not 
only the Gentile converts, but also such of their own nation as espoused their cause. 
Of all uations, the Jews were the most fierce and obstinate in their religious disputes ; 
and the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles was particularly offensive to them. In 
Asia Minor and in Greece they opposed it by main force, as we learn from Acts xvi.— 
xvii: whence itis highly probable that in this quarrel they proceeded to similar outrages 
at Rome also. Macknight’s Credibility of the Gospel History, p.300. ‘The decree 
above noticed, which was issued, not by the senate, but by the emperor Claudius himself, 
continued in force only during his life, if so long; for, in no long time after this, Rome 
abounded again with Jews. 

2 Perperam Chrestéanus pronunciatur ἃ vobis. Tertullian, Apol. c. 3. Sed exponenda 
hujus nominis ratto est, propter ignorantium errorem, qui cum immutata litera Chres- 
sum solent dicere. Lactantius, Instit. Divin. lib. iv. c. 7. Lucian, or the author of 
the dialogue intitled Philopatris, which is ascribed to him, also calls Jesus, Chrestus. 
Lardner, vol. vili. p. 78. 8vo.; or vol. iv. Ρ. 154, 4to. 

3 Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui ‘Tiberio imperante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. ‘Tacit. Annual. lib.xv. c. 44. 

4 Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem. Plin. Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. 
tom. il, p. 128. edit. Bipont. 
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tors!.” The same historian adds, that the emperor “ wished to 
erect a temple to Christ, and to receive him among the gods.— 
But he was forbidden by those who consulted the oracles, they 
having found that, if that was done, all men would become 
Christians, and the other temples be forsaken. 3 

(6.) Crxsus, one of the bitterest antagonists of Christianity, 
who wrote in the latter part of the second century, speaks of the 
founder of the Christian religion as having lived but a very few 
years before his time, and mentions the principal facts of the gos- 
pel history relative to Jesus Christ,—declaring that he had copied 
the account from the writings of the evangelists. He quotes 
these books (as we have already had occasion to remark 5) and 
makes extracts from them as being composed by the disciples 
and companions of Jesus, and under the names which they now 
bear. He takes notice particularly of his incarnation; his 
being born of a virgin; his being worshipped by the magi ; his 
flight i into Egypt, and the slaughter of the infants. He. speaks 
of Christ’s baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove, and of the voice from heaven, declaring 
him to be the Son of God; of his being accounted a prophet by 
his disciples; of his foretelling who should betray him, as well 
as the circumstances of his death and resurrection. He allows 
that Christ was considered as a divine person by his disciples, 
who worshipped him; and notices all the circumstances attend- 
ing the crucifixion of Christ, and his appearing to his disciples 
afterwards. He frequently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions 
God under the title of the Most High, and speaks collectively 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he engaged g great 
multitudes to adhere to him as the Messiah. That these mira- 
cles were really performed, he NEVER disputes or denies, but 
ascribes them to the magic art, which (he says) Christ learned 
in Egypt.+ 

(7.) Porpuyry, another learned antagonist of Christianity, 
who flourished about a century after Celsus, has also borne evi- 
dence io the genuineness of the books received by the Christians?. 
He not only allowed that there was such a person as Jesus 
Christ, but also honoured him as a pious person who was con- 
veyed into heaven, as being approved by the Gods. ° 


1 Lampridius, in vita Severi, c. 29. apud Historie Auguste Scriptores, vol,i. p. 978. 

er Bipont. 
2 [bid. c. 43. vol.i. p. 290. 3 See p. 104. supra. 

4 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xviii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 5—69. 8vo. ; 
or vol. iv. pp. 113—149, 4to. 

> See p. 104. supra. 

© Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xxxvii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 176—248, 8v0. 5 
or vol. iv. pp. 209-—250, Ato. 
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(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the 
emperor JuLIAN. It is a remarkable fact, that this very learned 
and inveterate enemy of the Christian name and faith, could 
produce zo counter evidence in refutation of the truth of the 
evangelical history, though (as we have already seen '), he at- 
tests the genuineness and early date of the four Gospels; and 
that he never attempted to deny the reality of Christ’s mira- 
cles. Jesus, he says, did nothing worthy of fame, unless any 
one can suppose that curing the lame and the blind, and exor- 
cising demons in the villages of Bethsaida, are some of the 
greatest works. He acknowledges that Jesus had a sovereign 
power over impure spirits; that he walked on the surface of the 
deep, and expelled demons. He endeavours to depreciate these 
wonderful works, but in vain. The consequence is undeniable : 
such works are good proofs of a divine mission. 3 

(9.) Lastly,—to omit the very numerous intervening testimo- 
nies that might be adduced,—MonamMeED (who lived in the 
latter end of the fifth and the former part of the sixth century), 
though he assumed the honour of delivering to mankind a new 
revelation, expressly acknowledged the authority of the Gos- 
pels. He speaks of Jesus Christ and of his mother by their 
names, and calls Him the Word of God. He says, that he was 
miraculously born of a virgin; acknowledges the truth of his 
miracles and prophecies; and speaks of his death and ascension, 
of his apostles, of the unbeliefof the Jews, of Zecharias the 
father of John the Baptist, and of the Baptist himself, describ- 
ing his character in a manner perfectly conformable to the 
Gospels. 3 : 

2. Testimonies of Heathen Adversaries to the lives and 
characters of the first Christians. 

(1.) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by the 
emperor Nero, a.D. 65, that is, about thirty years after the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, we 
have the testimonies of tvo Roman historians, Tacitus and Sue- 
tonlus. 

Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating the 
great fire at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, 
that the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, who (they 
imagined) had set fire to the city, that he might have the glory 
of re-building it more magnificently, and of calling it after his 


1 See pp. 105, 106. supra. 

2 Lardner’s Heath. Test. chap. xlvi. Works, vol. viil. pp. 355—423, 8vo.; or 
vol. ἦν. pp. 311—348, 4to. 

3 See the Koran, chapters 3, 4, 5, 6.19. Dr. Macknight has collected and inserted 
the passages at length in his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp, 540, 541. 
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own name; but that Nero charged the crime on the Chris- 
tians, and, in order to give the more plausible colour to this 
calumny, he put great numbers of them to death, in the most 
cruel manner. With the view of conciliating tle people, he 
expended great sums in adorning the city, bestowed larg€sses 
on those who had suffered by the fire, and offered many expi- 
atory sacrifices to appease the gods.—The historian’s words 
are:—‘ But neither human assistance, nor the largesses of 
the emperor, nor all the atonements offered to the gods, availed : 
the infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered tu him. 
To suppress, if possible, this common rumour, Nero procured 
others to be accused, and punished with exquisite tortures a race 
of men detested for their evil practices, whowerecommonly known 
by the name of Christians. The author of that sect (or name) was 
Christus, who in the reign of ‘Tiberius was punished with death, 
as a criminal, bythe procurator Pontius Pilate. But this pestilent 
superstition, though checked for awhile, broke out afresh, not 
only in Judea, where the evil first originated, but even in the city 
(of Rome), the common sink into which every thing filthy and 
abominable flows from all quarters of the world. At first those 
only were apprehended, who confessed themselves of that sect ; 
afterwards a vast multztude discovered by them; all of whom 
were condemned, not so much for the crime of burning the 
city, as for their enmity tomankind. Their executions were so 
contrived as to expose them to derision and contempt. Some 
were covered over with the skins of wild beasts, that they might 
be torn to pieces by dogs; some were crucified; while others, 
having been daubed over with combustible materials, were set 
up as lights in the night time, and thus burnt to death. For 
these spectacles, Nero gave his own gardens, and, at the same 
time, exhibited there the diversions of the circus; sometimes 
standing in the crowd as a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, 
and at other times driving a chariot himself: until at length, 
these men, though really criminal and deserving exemplary 
punishment, began to be commiserated, as people who were 
destroyed, not out of regard to the public welfare, but only 
to gratify the cruelty of one man.” ! 

The testimony, which Suetonius bears to this persecution, 
is in the following words:—* The Christians likewise were 
severely punished, a sort of people addicted to a new and mis- 
chievous superstition.” 2 


t Tacitus, Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, cnap. v. Works, 
vol. vil. pp. 251—259, 8vo.; or vol.iii. pp. GLO—614, 4to. 

2 Suetonius in Nerone, c.xvi. Lardner, chap. viii. Works, vol. vii. pp. 265—272, 
8vo.; vol. ili, pp. 618—622, 4to. 
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The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians 
by Nero, are further confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatist, 
(who lived at the close of the first century) and by Juvenal, the 
satirist, (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan, and Adrian) ; both of whom allude to the Neronian 
persecution, and especially to the pitched coat in which the 
Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal 
translation :—** You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the 
theatre, Mucius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if you think 
such a person patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless dotard. 
_For it is a much greater thing, when threatened with the 

troublesome coat, to say,—‘* I do not sacrifice,’ than to obey 
the command,—‘ Burn the hand !.’” This troublesome coat or 
shirt of the Christians, was made like asack, of paper or coarse 
linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and 
similar combustible materials, or dipped in them; it was then 
put upon the Christians ; and, in order that they might be kept 
upright,—the better to resemble a flaming torch, their chins 
were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground. 3 
In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion: 


Now dare 
To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 
In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp'd in fire. $ 


Or, more literally, — “5 Describe a great villain, such as was 
Tigellinus,” (a corrupt minister under Nero), “ and you shall 
suffer the same punishment with those, who stand burning in 
their own flame and smoke, their head being held up by a 
stake fixed to a chain, till they make a long stream” (of blood 
and fluid sulphur) * on the ground.” 4 

The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it 
is by contemporary writers, is avery important confirmation of 


1 In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 
Abderitane pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dicatur, tunicd presente molesta, 
¢ Ure manum,’ plus est dicere: ¢ Non facio.’ M4artial, lib. x. epigr. 25. 
@ Lardner, chap. vi. Works. vol. vii. pp. 260-262, 8vo.; or vol. ili. pp. 615, 
616, 4to. 
3 Mr. Gifford’s translation, p. 27. ‘The original passage is thus: 
Pone Tigellinum, tada lucebis in ila, 
Qué stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit arend. Juven. Sat. lib. i. 155—157. ‘ 
4 Lardner, chap. vii. Works, vol. vil. pp. 262—265, 8vo.;or vol. 11. pp. 616—618, 4to. 
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the evangelical history. In it the historian attests, 1. That 
Jesus Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, 
procurator under Tiberius; 2. That from Christ the people 
called Christians derived their name and sentiments; 3. That 
this religion or superstition (as he terms it) had its rise in 
Judea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the ignominious 
death of its founder, and the opposition which his followers 
afterwards experienced from the people of that country; 
4. That it was propagated from Judea into other parts of the 
world as far as Rome; where, in the tenth or eleventh year of 
Nero, and before that time, the Christians were very numerous ' ; 
and, 5. Thatthe professors of this religion were reproached. 
and hated, and underwent many and grievous sufferings. * 

(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is that of Caius 
Plinius Ceecilius Secundus, better known by the name of the 
younger Purny. He was born a.p. 61 or 62; and, after 
holding various distinguished offices, was sent to the provinces 
of Pontus and Bithynia, by the emperor Trajan, a. Ὁ. 106— 
108. as his lieutenant and propreetor, with proconsular power. 
The persecution of the Christians under that emperor had 
commenced a. Ὁ. 100; and in that remote country there were 
at this time prodigious numbers of Christians, against whom 
Pliny, by the emperor’s edict, was obliged to use all manner 
of severity. Being, however, a person of good sense and 
moderation, he judged it prudent not to proceed to the extreme 


1 The expression of Tacitus is, zngens multttudo, a vast multitude ; which Voltaire, 
with his accustomed disregard of truth, has represented as only a few poor wretches, 
who were sacrificed to public vengeance. Essay on History, νοὶ. 1. ch.v. p. 60. Nu- 
gent’s Translation. Dr. Macknight has completely exposed the falsehood of that profti- 
gate writer, in his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 300—302. Mr. Gibbon’s 
false translation and misrepresentations of the passage of Tacitus above cited, are abl 
exposed in the appendix to Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, addressed to the 
historian. 

2 On the above cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the following remark :—** The 
most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the TRUTH of this extraordinary fact,” 
(the persecution of the Christians under Nero), ‘“* AND THE INTEGRITY OF THIS CELE- 
BRATED PASSAGE OF TaciTuS. Zhe FORMER” (its truth) ‘ ἐς confirmed by the 
diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted 
upon the Christians. The LATTER” (its integrity and genuineness) ** may be PROVED 
by the consent of the most antient manuscripts ; by the inimitable character of Tacitus ; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from the tnterpolations of pious fraud ; and 
by the purport of his narration.” (Decline and Fall, vol.ii. pp. 407, 408.) Such is 
the observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose hatred of Christianity has 
led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepresent both it and the Christians: yet, in 
defiance of all historical and critical testimony, an opposer of revelation (now living) has 
affirmed, that ‘ the texts which are to be found in the works of T'acitus, are too much 
suspected of interpolations to be adduced as an authority!” The effrontery of this as- 
sertion is only surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, especially as the 
writer alluded tohas reprinted Gibbou’s misrepresentations of Christians and Christianity, 
in a cheap form, in order to deceive and mislead the unwary. 
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rigour of the law, until he had represented the case to Trajan, 
and had received his commands concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him the following epistle! a.“p. 107, (which is too im- 
portant to be abridged), and in the same year received the 
emperor’s rescript. 

ἐς Pliny, to the emperor ‘Trajan, wisheth health and happi- 
ness : 

ἐς It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to you, in 
all matters concerning which 1 have any doubt. For who can 
better direct me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am 
ignorant? I have never been present at any trials of Christians ; 
so that I know not well what is the subject-matter of punishment 
or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in either. Nor 
have I been a little perplexed to determine whether any differ- 
ence ought to be made upon account of age, or whether the 
young and tender, and the full grown and robust, ought to be 
treated all alike; whether repentance should entitle to pardon, 
or whether all who have once been Christians ought to be 
punished, though they are now no longer so; whether the 
name itself, although no crimes be detected, or crimes only 
belonging to the name, ought to be punished. Concerning 
all these things 1 am in doubt. 

ἐς In the meantime I have taken this course with all who 
have been brought before me, and have been accused as 
Christians. I have put the question to them, Whether they 
were Christians? Upon their confessing to me that they 
were, I repeated the question a second and a third time, 
threatening also to punish them with death. Such as still per- 
sisted, J ordered away to be punished; for it was no doubt 
with me, whatever might be the nature of their opinion, that 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. 
There were others of the same infatuation, whom, because they 
are Roman citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the 
city. 
‘¢ Ina short time, the crime spreading itself, even whilst 
under persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of 
people came in my way. An information was presented to me, 
without menticning the author, containing the names of many 
persons, who, upon examination, denied that they were 
Christians, or had ever been so; who repeated after me an in- | 


1 Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. τοῦ, 11, pp. 127—129. edit. Bipont. It is reprinted 
by Dr. Lardner, whose translation we have given, and who has illustrated both the 
epistle of the philosopher and the emperor Trajan’s rescript with numerous valuable 
observations. Heathen ‘Testimonies, chap. ix. Works, vol. vil. pp. 287—344, 8yo.; ov 
vol. iv. pp. 1O—45, 4to. 
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vocation of the gods, and with wine and frankincense made 
supplication to your image, which, for that purpose, I had 
caused to be brought aul set before them, together with the 
statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of 
Christ, none of which things, as is said, they who are really 
Christians can by any means be compelled to do. These, 
therefore, I thought proper to discharge. 

‘¢ Others were fanmed by an informer, who at first confessed 
themselves Christians, and afterwards denied it; the rest said 
they had been Christians, but had left them some three years 
ago, some longer, and one or more above twenty years. ‘They 
all worshipped your image, and the statues of the gods; these 
also reviled Christ. They affirmed that the whole of their fault 
or error lay in this, that they were wont to meet together, on a 
stated day, before it was light, and sing among themselves, alter- 
nately, a hymn to Christ as God; and bind themselves by an 
oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, but not to be 
guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when called 
upon to return 1. When these things were performed, it 
was their custom to separate, and then to come together 
again to a meal, wrich they ate in common, without any dis- 
order ; but this they had forborne since the publication of my 
edict, by which, according to your commands, I prohibited 
assemblies. , 

‘s After receiving this account, I judged it the more neces- 
sary to examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, which 
were called ministers. But I have discovered nothing beside 
an evil and excessive superstition. 

“ς Suspending therefore all judicial proceedings, I have re- 
course to you for advice; for it has appeared unto me a 
matter highly deserving consideration, especially upon account 
of the great number of persous who are in danger of suffering s 
for many of all ages, and every rank, of both sexes likewise, are 
accused, and will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this super- 
stition seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open 
country. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and corrected. It is certain that the temples, which were al- 
most forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; and the sacred 

solemnities, after a long intermission, are revived. Victims 
᾿ς likewise are every where bought ups whereas for some time there 
were few purchasers. W hence it is easy to imagine what num- 
bers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted to 
those who shall repent.” 

Vou Q 
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To the preceeding letter, the emperor Trajan sent the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“ ‘Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness : 

** You have taken the right method, my Pliny, in your pro- 
ceedings with those who have been ‘brought before you as 
Christians ; for it is impossible to establish any one rule that 
shall hold universally. ‘They are not to be sought for. If 
any are brought before you, and are convicted, they ought to 
be punished. However, he that denies his being a Christian, 
and makes it evident in fact, that is, by supplicating to our 
gods, though he be suspected to have been so formerly, 
let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
any crime whatever, may a bill of information be received, 
without being signed by him who presents it; for that 
would be a dangerous precedent, and unworthy of my 
government.” 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish numerous important 
testimonies to the state of Christianity, and to the purity of 
Christian principles. We learn from it, 

In the first place, the great progress of the Christian reli- 
gion in a short space of time. Christianity was neither known 
nor heard of in the world before the reign of Tiberius. Eighty 
years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus, when Pliny 
wrote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples of Jesus 
began to make any mention of him to the Gentiles: and yet 
there were at this time great numbers of men whom Pliny 
repeatedly terms Christians, in that part of Asia where he 
presided, at a great distance from Judea. Christians there 
were every where, throughout the whole extent of his provinee, 
in cities, in villages, and in the open country. Among them 
were persons of all ages, of every rank and condition, and of 
both sexes; and some of them also were citizens of Rome. 
The prevalence of Christianity appears likewise from the 
universal decay of pagan worship: the temples were deserted, 
and the sacrifices discontinued. Beasts, brought to market 
for victims, had few purchasers. So many were accused, and 
were in danger of suffering on account of the prevalence of 
this opinion, as gave the president no small concern. Further, 
it is evident slit there were not only many at this time, who 
bore the Christian name, but that such people had been there 
for many years; some, for several years; and one or more, 
who had been brought before Pliny, had professed Christianity, 
and had renounced it more than twenty years. All which 
circumstances prove that Christianity had been planted there 
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for many years before his arrival. Such an increase, indeed, 
could only be the work of time. 

Secondly, Pliny’s letter bears a noble testimony to the for- 
titude of the Christians in suffering, and also to their steady 
perseverance in the faith of Jesus Christ; and it also com- 
municates several interesting particulars relative to their re- 
ligious belief and. worship. More particularly, 1. They dis- 
owncd all the gods of the heathens, and would not worship the 
images of the emperors or of their gods. ‘The people who 
embraced this religion, forsook the heathen temples and altars, 
and offered no sacrifices there.—2 .They assembled together 
on a stated day, which we know from the collateral testimony of 
Christian writers, was the Lord’s Day or Sunday, on which 
day Christians celebrate the weekly festival of Christ’s resur- 
rection.—3. When they were assembled, Pliny says, that “ they 
sang a hymn to Christ as God; and also engaged themselves, 
by an oath, not to commit theft, or robbery, or adultery, never 
to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them. 
This account is highly to the honour of the first Christians. 
They paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and devoted themselves to the practice of moral virtue. 

Lastly, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescript 
of Trajan, attest the innocence and virtue of the first Chris- 
tians. From the former it is evident that no crime, besides 
that of their religion, was proved against any of those who 
were brought before Pliny. Even their accusers and prose- 
cutors alleged nothing else against them, but that they were 
Christians: he examined apostates; he put to the torture two 
young woinen who were ministers or deaconesses, and yet he dis- 
covered nothing but what was quite harmless. The only 
charge against them is an absurd superstition and obstinacy in 
adhering to it. Trajan’s rescript affords equally strong proof 
of the innocence of these men. He knew not of any offence 
of which they were guilty, excepting only that they did not 
supplicate the heathen deities. ‘The honesty and innocency of 
these men oblige us to pay a great regard to their belief and 
profession of the Christian religion. If they were sober and 
discreet before they embraced it, we may be sure that there 
then were such evidences of its truth, as approved themselves 
to serious persons. If they are supposed to have formerly 
been vicious and irregular, here is a strong proof of the truth 
and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as it had so great an 
influence on the minds of men, at a time when they might 
easily know whether it was well grounded or not. In either 
ease, it isan honour to these principles, that those who em- 

Q 2 
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braced them maintained such innocence in their lives, that 
their enemies, even after the strictest inquiries, could discover 
nothing criminal against them. 

(3.) a.D.176. Crexsus ridicules the Christians for their 
worship of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their 
numbers. He also acknowledges that there were modest, 
temperate, and intelligent persons among them’, and bears 
witness to their constancy in the faith of Christ. At the very 
time when he wrote against them, they were suffering a 
grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand both hes 
sharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magistrate. * 

(4.) Lucran, the contemporary of Celsus, was a bitter 
enemy of the Christians. In his account of the death of the 
philosopher Peregrinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
principal facts and principles of Christianity; that its founder 
was crucified in Palestine, and worshipped by the Christians, 
who entertained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal life, and 
great contempt for this world and its enjoyments; and that 
they courageously endured many afflictions on account of their 
principles, and sometimes surrendered themselves to sufferings. 
Honesty and probity prevailed so much among them, that they 
trusted each other without security. ‘Their master had earnestly 
recommended to all his followers mutual love, by which also 
they were much distinguished. In his piece, entitled Alexander 
or Pseudomantis, he says, that they were well known in the 
world by the name of Christians; that they were at that time 
numerous in Pontus, Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring 
countries ; and, finally, that they were formidable to cheats and 
impostors. And in the dialogue entitled Philopatris (which 
if not written by Lucian himself, to whom it is usually ascribed, 
was composed not long after his time) there are numerous 
allusions to the writings, principles, and practices of Christians, 
all of which are ridiculed, and especially their belief of the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 3 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under 
persecution is referred to by Epicrerus (a.D. 109.), under 
the name of Galileans?. The emperor Marcus AnToNnINUS 
(a.D. 161.) mentions the Christians as examples of an obstinate 
contempt of death ®. And Ga.en (a.p. 200.) acknowledges the 


} Vide Origen, contra Celsum, lib.i. p.22. edit. Cantab 1677. 

2 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, ch. xviii. sections 5—-8. Works, vol. viii. pp. 36 
—50. 8vo.; or vol.iv. p. 130—138. 4to. 

3 Ibid. chap. xix. Works, vol. viii. pp. 69—81. 8vo.; or vol.iv. pp. 149—156. 

4 Ibid. cnap.x. Werks, vol. vil. pp. 544—3557. Svo.; or νοΐ, ἵν. pp. 43-50. 4to. 

5 Ibid. chap, xv. § 2, Works, vol. vii. pp. 398—406. 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 75 
—78. 4to. 
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constancy of Christians in their principles'. Porruyry 
(a.D. 270.) acknowledges that they were then very numerous 
in the Roman empire, and unwillingly admits the miracles 
wrought by the apostles, which, however, he aseribes to the 
magic art; and he endeavoured to expose them to popular 
reproach by insinuating that they were the causes of the 
calamities that befel the Roman empire. 9 

(6.) Lastly, the emperor JuLian (a.pD. 361.), though he 
endeavours to lessen the number of the early believers in Jesus, 
yet is constrained to acknowledge that there were multitudes 
of such men in Greece and Italy before John wrote his gospel, 
and that they were not confined to the lower classes; men of 
character,—such as Cornelius, a Roman centurion, at Caesarea, 
and Sergius Paulus, proconsulof Cyprus,—being converted to 
thefaith of Jesus beforethe end of Claudius’s reign (who ascended 
the imperial throne a.p. 41.,and died a.p. 54.) : and he frequently 
speaks, with much indignation, of Peter and Paul, those two 
great apostles of Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel. 
So that, upon the whole, the apostate emperor Julian has un- 
designedly borne testimony to the truth of many things re- 
corded in the New Testament. He azmed to overthrow the 
Christian religion, but has coNFIRMED it: his arguments 
against it are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to unsettle 
the weakest Christian; for he has not made one objection of 
moment against the Christian religion, as contained in the 
genuine and authentic books of the New Testament: 8. 

V. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity,—from 
its first origin to its complete establishment in the then known 
world, in the fourth century of the Christian sera,—unite in giving 
an honourable testimony to the character of Christ, to the reality 
of his miracles, to the genuineness, authenticity, and credibility 
of the writings of the New Testament, and to the wide and 
rapid progress of the Christian religion, as well as to the unity 
of the objects of the Christian faith and worship, the blamcless 
lives of the Christians, and their unshaken constancy in adher- 
ing to their holy profession, regardless of the most sanguinary 
and exquisite torments that could be inflicted on them. It is 
true that, concerniig many important articles of Scripture his- 
tory, the Greck and Latin writers now extant are totally silent ; 
and hence some have attempted to raise an argument against the 
credibility of this history. But the silence of the writers in 


1 Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, chap. xxi. Works, vol. viii. pp. 90, 91. 8vo; or 
vol.iv. p. 161. 4to. 

2 Ibid. chap. xxxvii. Works, vol. viii. pp. 220—226. 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 234. 
—238. 4to. 

3 Ibid, chap. xlvi, Works, vol. viii. pp,594—411. 8vo.; orvol.iv. pp. 552—542. 4to.. 
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question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by their great igno- 
rance of such facts as occurred very long before ica own time, 
and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both Jews and 
Christians, arising from the diversity of their customs and insti- 
tutions. To these general considerations we may add, particu- 
larly with reference to the silence of profane historians relative 
to the remarkable events in the life of Christ ; 

1. That many books of those remote ages are lost, in which tt ts 
very possible that some mention might have been made of these 
facts. Hence it has happened that many occurrences, which 
are related in the evangelical history, are not to be found in the 
writings of the heathens. Of these writings, indeed, we have 
now but few remaining in comparison of their original number : 
and those which are “extant, are only fragments of preceding 
histories. Thus, the mighty works performed by Jesus Christ, 
and the monuments of the great achievements that took place in 
the age when he was born, are now missing or lost. All the 
history of Dion Cassius, from the consulships of Antistius and 
Balbus to the consulships of Messala and Cinna (that is, for the 
space of ten years,—five years before and five years after the 
birth of Christ), is totally lost, as also is Livy’s history of the 

same period. In vain, therefore, does any one expect to find 
the remarkable passages concerning the birth of Christ in 
these writers : and much more vain is it to look for these things 
in those writers, whose histories are altogether missing at this 
day. Toin aie only the census or enrolment ordered by Augus- 
tus and mentioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2), the silence of historians 
concerning which has been a favourite topic with objectors ! :— 
There can be no doubt but that some one of the Roman histo- 
rians did record that transaction, (for the Romans have sedulously 
recorded every thing that was conuected with the grandeur and 
riches of their empire); though their writings are now lost, 
either by negligence,—by fire,—by the irruption of the barba- 
rous nations into Italy,—or by age and Jength of time. It is 
evident that some ore historian did mention the census above 
alluded to: otherwise, whence did Suidas derive information 
of the fact ;—that Augustus sent TWENTY SELECT MEN, of 
acknowledged character for virtue and integrity, into ALL the 
provinces of the empire, to take a census both of men and of 
property, and commanded that a just proportion of the latter 
should be brought into the imperial treasury? And {Zhzs, 
Suidas adds, was the FIRST census. 2 


1 On the subject of this census, see the Appendix, No. IIl. Section VIL. infra. 
2 Suide Lexicon, voce Areyezdn,—tom. i. p. 271, edit. Kuster. 
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2. Some of the Roman historians, whose works have come down 
to our time, are defective. This is particularly the case with 
Livy and Tacitus, from whom we cannot expect any narrative 
of events that have reference to the birth of Christ, or to any 
great occurrence that took place about that time. For Livy 
sate cnly to the commencement of Augustus’s reign, which 
was before the time of Christ ; consequently, he could not record 
so memorable an event as that of a census throughout the Ro- 
man empire, which did not take place until the thirtieth year 
of Augustus’s reign. And no notice could be taken of that 
transaction by Tacitus, because he does not go so far back as 
Augustus. His Wits begin with the reign of Tiberius, and 
continue to the death of Nero: his books of Histor Ἢ begin 
where the annals terminate, and conclude witli Vespasian’s ex - 
pedition against the Jews. For the knowledge of the transac- 
tions mtervening between the close of Livy and the commence- 
ment of ‘Tacitus, we are indebted to Velleius Paterculus, Florus, 
Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin, and others, who lived long 
after the time of Augustus, and who compiled their histories 
from such materials as they could command. Florus, in par- 
ticular, is only an abbreviator of Livy, from whom little conse- 
quently can be expected. Though Vellcius Paterculus ad- 
vances a little further, yet he is merely an epitomiser: and as 
Justin, who flourished in the reien of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, only abridged the history of Trogus Pompeius, which he 
did not continue, we cannot, therefore, expect any information 
from him relative to the birth of Christ. ‘These facts will ac- 
count for the silence of the generality of pagan writers concern. 
ing the events related in the Gospel history : while the express, 
authentic, and genuine statement of Tacitus, already given ! 
furnishes an indisputable testimony to the fact that Jesus 
Christ lived and was crucified during the reign of ‘Tiberius, and 
thus completely refutes the absurd and ignorant assertion, —(an 
assertion, indeed, so truly absurd as to be unworthy of notice, 
were it not that its effrontery may impose on the unwary) 
which has been lately made, viz. that it is not now known at 
what year between a. ἢ. 60. and 100. the name of Christ was 
first heard of in Europe, and in that part of Asia which is con- 
tiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean sea: and that it is 
evident from all existing testimony that it was not before the 
year 60! 1! 

3. Of the few remaining historians, who wrote about the ages 
zn question, most were engaged on other subjects ; to which τέ is 


1 See pp. 218, 220, 221, supra. 
Q 4 
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to be added, that no profane historians, whether Jews or Hea- 
thens, take notice of atx. occurrences. ‘Thus, the obscurity of 
the sun at Julius Ceesar’s death, which is said to have lasted a 
whole year, is not noticed by any Roman author except the 
poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher Pliny: yet ten his- 
torians or more, in the following century, wrote lives of Ceesar, 
and gave an account of his assassination and of several things 
that occurred after it. A similar prodigy is reported by.Cedre- 
nus to have happened in the reign of the emperor Justinian ; 
but there were nearly twenty considerable writers between that 
time and Cedrenus, who mentioned no such thing. Neither 
Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particularly spoken of 
the Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes: nay even Josephus, the Jewish historian, 1s totally 
silent concerning them in his two books against Apion, though 
he has mentioned them in his other writings. Yet, will any 
one pretend that there were no Essenes, either before or in the 
time of Christ ?—Again, neither Herodotus nor Thucydides, 
nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then 
extended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and 
formidable. Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman 
emperors: yet, if we compare his relations with the events 
recorded by other historians, we shall find that he has omitted 
many important transactions that were obvious. Now, to 
apply this to our present purpose :—It is true that none of the 
heathen historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the cele- 
brated census in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by 
Luke (ii. 1, 2.): yet it does not follow that it did not actually 
take effect, since we see it is not unusual for historians to pass 
by some persons and things which are very remarkable and 
deserve to be recorded. If then some matters, which are men. 
tioned. by the evangelists, are not noticed in other histories, 
we cannot, with any reason, conclude from them, that the 
evangelists have recorded that which is false. No such thing 
can be inferred: for, even among pagan writers, there are 
many peculiar historical passages related by some of them, 
concerning which the rest are totally silent. ‘Tacitus and Vale- 
rius Maximus, for instance, have narrations which are not to be 
found in any other Roman historians, and yet they are not sus- 
pected of falsehood. Why then may we not credit those things 
which are recorded in the New Testament, although no Gentile 
historians make any the slightest mention of them? Nay, the 
evangelical historians themselves do not all relate the same 
things: though all of them have mentioned some passages, yet 
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there are others, which are noticed only by one or two of the 
evangelists: and there are some things or persons concerning 
which they are wholly silent, but which are as remarkable as 
some of those which they have committed to writing. Thus, 
the gospels speak of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and also of 
the Galileans and Herodians; and yet they take no notice 
whatever of the Essenes by name, though they were at that 
time a considerable sect among the Jews. It is no reasonable 
objection, therefore, to the New Testament, that some things 
occur in it, which are not to be found in very approved authors. 
No history, whether sacred or profane, relates every thing. The 
evangelists themselves do not pretend to do this: we cannot, 
therefore, expect to find all the actions of Christ recorded in 
their writings, for one of them who wrote last of all, thus ex~- 
presses himself towards the close of his gospel:—And there are 
many other things which Jesus did ; the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose thai even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. (John xxi. 25.) 

4. Several of the facts, relating to Christ and his miracles, 
coming from Jews, would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile 
writers, especially considering, on the one hand, how common 
prodigies and magical stories were in that day: and, on the 
other hand, how superstitious and credulous the Jews were re- 
puted to be. And as the scene of Christ’s actions lay at a great 
distance from Greece and Italy, and authentic accounts of his 
miracles could not soon be transmitted thither, the learned 
Greeks and Romans would regard the first reports of them as 
idle or incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign to the purpose 
of any author who wrote the life of 2 Reman emperor, or the 
history of a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, 
to describe minutely a religious sect, begun in Judea by one 
who was rejected as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if his 
subject led such a writer to mention the Christian religion, its 
doctrines, miracles, and disciples, he would naturally speak of 
them in such a manner as he himself felt affected towards 
them: and in what sovereign contempt the first Christians 
were held, by the generality of profane writers, many of. the 
passages adduced from their works, in the preceding pages, 
sufficiently attest. Lastly, the Christian scheme of doctrines 
and moral duties was so contrary to the received tenets and 
maxims of the heathen, that it cannot excite surprise that 
many of them cared but little to inquire into evidences and 
facts relating to it. Many, however, who did inquire, doubt- 


less became Christians ; their testimony, therefore, is not to be 
reckoned here. 
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One single example will illustrate the three last observations. 
The preternatural darkness of three hours, which prevailed in 
the land of Judea at the time of Christ’s crucifixion, and which 
has been recorded by three of the evangelists, is unnoticed by 
any profane historian: from which circumstance Mr. Gibbon 
has taken occasion to insinuate that the evidence of the evan- 
gelists is not sufficient to establish the truth of facts, unless it 
is supported by the concurrent testimony of pagan contem- 
porary writers. Speaking of that darkness, he expresses his 
surprise that this miraculous event “ passed without notice in 
an age of science and history. It happened,” he adds, “ during 
the life-time of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have ex- 
pericnced the immediate effects, or received the earliest intellt- 
gence of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborious 
work, has recorded all the great phenomena of nature, earth- 
guakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable in- 
dustry could collect. Both the one and the other have omitted 
to mention the greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye 
has been witness since the creation of the globe. A distznct 
chapter of Pliny is devoted to eclipses of an extraordinary nature 
and unusual duration ; but he contents himself with describing 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of 
Cesar, when, during the greatest part of the year, the orb of 
the sun appreared pale and without splendour'.” ‘The sen- 
tences printed in italic, are those in which the sceptical his- 
torian has had recourse to those misrepresentations which un- 
happily pervade too many of his splendid pages. 

On this passage we remark, j7si, that the eclipse being 
confined to Judea, its immediate effects could not necessarily 
have been cxperienced by Seneca or Pliny, neither of whom 
could have been on the spot in the reign of Tiberius, when the 
eclipse took place: nor can it be proved, that they had imme- 
diate information from all parts of the globe as soon as any 
extraordinary phenomenon had taken place. Secondly, neither 
Pliny nor Seneca have'left any works that correspond to the 
historian’s pompous description. Seneca does zo? treat on 
eclipses at all, in the passage referred to*; he speaks indeed 
of earthquakes, but only in a very cursory manner, and does 
not instance more than four or five, because his object was 
evidently not to write a history of them, but to investigate their 
symptoms, causes, and prognostics. ‘The same remark applies 
to Pliny with respect to earthquakes. ‘They are mentioned 


1 Decline and Fall, vol. ii, p. 379. 
2 Nat. Quast. lib.vi. c.i. Op. tom. 4, pp, 309—3512. edit. Bipont. 
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only to introduce philosophical observations. The historian, 
therefore, has but very feeble props to support his assertion. 
We may reasonably imagine, that if Seneca and Pliny have 
recorded all the great phenomena of nature, they must of 
course have explored the Grecian and Roman histories, which 
were immediately open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an 
experiment as to what they have derived from those sources 
with respect to eclipses. Do they mention the total eclipse of 
the sun, when the celebrated plague happened at Athens, in the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war? Do they mention the 
solar eclipse on the day when the foundations of Rome were 
laid? Do they mention the eclipse foretold by Thales, by 
which a peace was effected between the Medes and the Lydians ? 
It would be too tedious and useless to ask for many others, 
which might be mentioned without any fear of our questions 
being answered in the affirmative. Thirdly, the distinct chapter 
of Pliny, in which, according to the historian’s lofty represent- 
ation, we should expect to find the subject of eclipses exhausted 
by his full and elaborate detail, consists of only ezghteen words, 
the purport of which is, that eclipses of the sun are sometimes 
of extraordinary duration; such as that which took place on 
the death of Caesar, and during the war with Antony, when the 
_sun appeared pale for nearly a year'. Lastly, this miraculous 
preternatural darknesss did zo¢ pass without notice. For, if 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius are to be credited, it was 
circumstantially mentioned by Phlegon, a pagan chronologist, 
who flourished in the reign of the emperor Hadrian 5; and if 
Julius Africanus, a writer of great eminence and probity, who 
flourished at the beginning of the third century, is to be be- 
heved, an eclipse, which corresponds with the time of the passion, 
ras recorded by Thallus*. Though doubts have been started 
by the learned, who are certainly at variance respecting these 
testimonies (which doubts the historian has greatly exag- 
gerated, by positively asserting that Phlegon’s testimony is 
given up); yet, unless it can be proved that the citations in 
Eusebius and Julius Africanus never existed in the original 
works of Phlegon and Thallus, we are surely justified in giving 
them credit. But, independently of their testimonies, there 
are two others not founded on the statements of Phlegon and 
Thallus, which unequivocally confirm the evangelical history 


1 Fiunt prodigiosi, et longiores solis defectus: qualis occiso dictatore C.esare, et 
Antoniano hello, totius pene anni pallore continuo. Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. il. c. 50, 
tom.1. p. 148. edit. Bipont. 

2 See Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 570—587. 8vo.; or vol. iv. pp. 58—67. 4to. 
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of the darkness at the crucifixion, viz. those of Tertullian and 
Celsus. In his Apology tor the Christians, which was addressed 
to their heathen adversaries, Tertullian expressly says, “ At 
the moment of Christ’s death, the light departed from the sun, 
and the land was darkened at noon-day ; WHICH WONDER 15 
RELATED IN YOUR OWN ANNALS, ann Is PRESERVED IN 
YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS DAY'.” If the account of 
this extraordinary darkness had not been registered, Tertullian 
would have exposed both himself to the charge of asserting a false- 
hood (which charge was never brought against him), and also 
his religion, to the ridicule of his enemies. It is further parti- 
cularly worthy of remark, that the darkness and earthquake at 
the crucifixion are both explicitly recognised and mentioned as 
Facts by that acute adversary of Christianity, Celsus; who would 
not have made such an admission, if he could have possibly 
denied them. 3 

In addition to the preceding observations, we may state that 
many good and solid reasons may be assigned why the profane 
writers have not made mention of the darkness at the crucifixion, 
which, it is now generally admitted, was confined to the land of 
Judea. The most obvious is, that they might have no sufficient 
information of it. ‘The provinces of the Roman empire were 
very extensive, and we find, in general, that the attention of 
writers was chiefly confined to those which were nearest to the 
metropolis. ‘The antient historians and biographers are re- 
markably concise, and seldom stop to mention occurrences, 
which, although they may have happened during the times of 
which they write, have no relation whatever to their main sub- 
ject. This was their general rule, and there is no reason for 
which it should be violated merely to indulge the caprice of the 
captious, or satisfy the scruples of the petulant. ‘here is no 
more reason in the nature of the thing itself why the testimony 
of the profane writers should be called for to support the sacred, 
than the sacred should be called for to support the profane. 
We may then retort the argument, and in our turn ask the 
historian, and those who have lately circulated his false account 
of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit the accounts 
given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, and 
Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John take not the 
least notice of them? But let it be supposed that the Roman 
writers had received information of the fact in question, it is 
most probable that they would have considered it as a natural 


1 Tertullian, Apol. c. 21. 
2 See Origen contr, Celsum, lib. 11. § 55. p. 94. 
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occurrence, being accustomed to earthquakes and darkness for 
whole days together, in consequence of the eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius. Or, supposing that they had believed it to be a 
preternatural darkness, would it have been consistent with 
their principles as heathens to have mentioned it? They must 
plainly have foreseen what great advantage would have been 
given to Christianity by it. ‘Their readers would naturally have 
been led to inquire into the character of the extraordinary 
person, at whose death the laws of nature were infringed, and 
this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete view 
of the new dispensation, must have led to their conversion. 
Hence we collect a very satisfactory reason for their silence. 
Supposing that they knew the fact, and from motives of policy 
suppressed it, their silence furnishes as strong a proof of its 
truth as their express testimony could possibly have done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that if 
even this fact be destitute of support from the profane writers, 
it is a deficiency which may easily be dispensed with. We 
believe many things upon the evidence of one credible witness. 
But in the case before us, we have no !ess than three, whose 
knowledge of the fact was never denied, whose veracity is in- 
disputable, and integrity not to be impeached. So plainly are 
the characters of truth marked upon their writings, that every 
person of common discernment must see them, and he who is 
not satisfied as to the certainty of what they relate, must give 
up all pretensions toa sound judgment, and be abandoned to 
the incurable obstinacy of his own forlorn scepticism. ! 

An example taken from English history will confirm and 
illustrate the preceding observations. No one in our days, who 
has read the whole history of the popish plot in Charles the 
Second’s time, with any candour and attention, believes it. 
The incoherence, and every way incredible circumstances of 
the whole deposition, together with the infamous characters of 
the witnesses, preclude an assent. Yet, a circumstance to this 
day unaccounted for—the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
—happened to give it an air of probability. Yet he would be 
thought injudicious to the last degree, who should thence be 
inclined to favour the evidence of ‘Titus Oates. The case be- 
fore us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. Christianity stands 
supported by evidences of the most unexceptionable nature ; 
yet the circumstance of Seneca’s and Pliny’s silence concern- 
ing the eclipse or preternatural darkness (admit it only for 
argument’s sake) is unaccountable. The evidence of the 


1 Kett’s Bampton Lectures, Notes and Authorities, pp. xxiv.—xxxii. 
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Gospel is, however, by no means shaken, nor will be shaken, 
till it can be proved that we must be able to account for every 
thing in an event, before we admit the testimony of the event 


itself. 


In short, there is no history in the world, more certain and 
indubitable, than that contained in the Christian Scriptures, 
which is supported by the concurring testimony,—not to say 
ofso many men, but of so many different nations, divided, in- 
deed, among themselves in other particulars, but all uniting to 
confirm the truth of the facts related in the gospels. And 
therefore, even though the Christian institution had perished 
with the apostles, and there were not in the world atthis day 
so much as one Christian, we should have the most unques- 
tionable evidence that the persons and actions, recorded in the 
Gospels, and attested by the concurring voice of all nations, 
really existed in the country of Judea during the reign of Tibe- 
rius, as the evangelists have assured us. ! 


1 Edwards on the Authority, &c. of Scripture, vol. i. pp. 400—420. Macknight’s 
Truth of the Gospel, pp.505, 506. 543. 


ὃ 3. COLLATERAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OF THE FACTS RE- 
CORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES FROM COINS, MEDALS, AND ANTIENT 


MARBLES. 


I. The Mosaic narrative of the deluge confirmed by the Apamean medal. 
— II. Acts viii. 7. confirmed by a medal proving that Cyprus was at 
that time under the government of a proconsul. — III. Acts avi. 11, 12. 
confirmed by a coin of Macedonia Prima.—I1V. Acts xvi. 23. con- 
firmed by inscriptions. —V. Acts xix. 35. confirmed by a medal of the 
city of Ephesus. — V1. The triumphal arch of Titus, at Rome. — 
Application of this sort of evidence. 


THERE remains yet one more class of collateral testimonies 
to the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, which 1s 
not less important and decisive than the series of evidence of 
profane historians given in the preceding pages. These testi- 
monies are furnished by antient coins, medals, and inscriptions 
on marbles: which have survived the wreck of time, and are 
extant to this day. These remains of antiquity are allowed to 
be among the most important proofs of antient history in general; 
and they afford satisfactory confirmation ef many particulars 
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related in the Scriptures. The most remarkable of these we 
now proceed to submit to the consideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic narrative of the deluge is confirmed by a 
coin struck at Apamea in the reign of Philip the elder. On 
the reverse of this medal is represented a kind of square chest, 
floating upon the waters: a man and woman are advancing 
out of it to dr y land, while two other persons remain within. 
Above it, flutters ariloves bearing an olive branch; and ano- 
ther bird, possibly a raven, is perched upon its rocf. In one 
of the front pannels of the chest is the word NOE in antient 
Greek characters.’ S eAbe. * 4 . 

Il. In Acts xii. 7. ie evan genet ts τύ the trans- 
actions of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
governor of that island, the Greek title of AvSuraros, which 
was applied only to those governors of provinces who were in- 
vested with proconsular dignity. ‘ And on the supposition 
that Cyprus was not a province of this description, it has been 
inferred, that the title given to Sergius Paulus in the Acts of 
the Apostles, was a title that did not properly belong to him. 
A passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius ® 2, who, 
speaking of the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman 
provinces, applies to them the same title which is applied to 
Sergius Paulus. But as Dion Cassins is speaking of several 
Roman provinces at the same time, one of which was certainly 
governed by aproconsul, it has been supposed, that for the sake 
of brevity, he used one term for all of them, whether it applied 
toall of them or not. That Cyprus, however, ought not to be 
excepted, and that the title which he employed, as well as 
St. Luke, really dzd belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, 
appears from the inscription on acoin belonging to Cyprus 
itself, and struck in the very age in which Sergius Paulus 
was governor of that island. It was struck in the reign of 
Claudius Caesar, whose head and name are on the face of it: 
and in the reign of Claudius Caesar St. Paul visited Cyprus. 
It was a coin belonging to the people of that island, as appears 
from the word KYIIPIQN on the reverse: and, though not 
struck while Sergius Paulus himself was governor, it was struck, 
as appears from ‘the inser iption on the reverse, in the time of 
Proclus who was zeazt to Sergius Paulus in the government of 
that island. And on this coin the same title, ANOYITATOS, is 
given to Proclus, which is given by St. Luke to Sergius 


1 Bryant’s Analysis of Antient Mythology, vol. iii. pp. 46,47. Svo edit. In the 
fifth volume, pp. 289—3513. he has satisfactorily vindicated the genuineness of the 
s\pamean medal. 

2 Hist. Rom. lib. 54. p. 525. ed. Hanoviz. 1600. 
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Paulus '.” ‘That Cyprus was a proconsulate is also evident 


from an antient inscription, of Calignla’s reign (the predecessor 
of Claudius), in which Aquius Scaura is called the proconsul 
of Cyprus. 3. 

III. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. Luke says,—‘* We came..... to 
Philippi, which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and 
a colony.” ‘This passage has greatly exercised the ingenuity of 
critics and commentators. It may, more correctly, be thus 
rendered :—Philippi, a city of the first part of Macedonia, or 
of Macedonia Prima; and this is an instance of minute accu- 
racy, which shews that the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
actually lived and wrote at that time. ‘Lhe province of Mace- 
donia, itis well known, had nndergone various changes, and 
had been divided into various portions, and particularly four, 
while under the Roman government. ‘There are extant many 
medals of the first province, or Macedonia Prima, Bee of 
silver, with the inscription MAKEAONQN ITPQTHS, or, the 
first part of Macedonia, which confirm the accuracy of Luke, 
and at the same time shew his attention to the minutest particu- 
lars$. It is further worthy of remark, that the historian terms 
Philippi, a colony. By using the term xoawve (which was 
originally a latin word, colonia) instead of the corresponding 
Greek word azoimia, ie plainly intimates, that it was a Roman 

colony, which the twenty-first verse certainly proves it to have 
been. And though the critics were for a long time puzzled to 
find any express mention of it as such, yet some coins have 
been discovered in which it is recorded under this character, 
particularly one, which explicitly states that Julius Ceesar him- 
self bestowed the dignity and privileges of a colony on the 
city of Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed and aug- 
mented by Augustus. ‘This medal corroborates the character 
given to this city by Luke, and proves that it had been a colony 
for many years, though no author or historian but himself, 
whose writings have reached us, has mentioned it under that 
character. 4 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part v. pp. 85, 86. An engraving of the above noticed 
coin may be seen in Havercamp’s edition of the Thesaurus Morellianus, in the plate 
belonging to p. 106. - 

2 Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionum, tom. i. pars ii. p.ccclx. no.5. edit. γεν. Amst. 
1707. 

3 Of this medal there are engravings in the fragments annexed to Calmet’s Dictionary, 
no. celxxili. plate i. no. 6. and in Tiaylor’s Geographical Index to the Holy Scriptures, 
article Macedonia, plate, no.7. Inno. 8. of the same plate is a medal of the second 

Macedonia, or Macedonia Secunda. ‘There is no medal published of the third Mace- 
donia, but one of the fourth Macedonia has been engraved by Wielhamer, in his Ani- 
madversiones in Nummos, &c. p. 44. πο, 11. Vienna, 1738. 

4 Spanheim, De Usu et Przestantia Numismatum, dissert. il. p. 105, 106. Frag- 

ments to Calmet, No. eclxxiil. plate 1. no. 5. 
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IV. In Acts xvii. 23. Paul tells the Athenians that as he 
passed through their city, and beheld the objects of their 
worship, he found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UN- 
KNOWN GOD (ΑΓΝΩΞΤΩ, OEQ.) No altarwith this inscrip- 
tion has come down to our times; but we know from the ex- 
press testimony of Lucian, that there was such an inscription 
at Athens. And the occasion of this altar being erected, in 
common with many others bearing the same inscription, is thus 
related by Diogenes Laertius——'The Athenians, being afflicted 
with a pestilence, invited Epimenides to lustrate their city. 
The method adopted by him was, to carry several sheep to the 
Areopagus ; whence they were left to wander as they pleased, 
under the observation of persons sent to attend them. As 
each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the spot to the pro- 
pitious God. By this ceremony, it is said, the city was re- 
lieved: but, as 1t was still unknown what deity was propitious, 
an altar was erected to the unknown God on every spot where 
a Sheep had been sacrificed. } 

On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was 
standing when that city was visited about sixty years since by 
Dr. Chandler and Mr. Stuart, (the latter of whom has given 
an engraving of the portal), is ἃ Greek inscription to the fol- 
lowing purport :—“ The people ” [of Athens have erected this 
fabric] ““ with the donations to Minerva Archegetia” [or the 
Conductress] “ by the god Caius Julius Cwsar and his son 
the god Augustus, when Nicias was archon.” 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius 
Cesar, with this inscription: —‘* The people” [honour] 
‘“¢ Lucius Cesar, the son of the emperor Augustus Cesar, the 
son of the god.” 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
and the mother of Lucius, thus inscribed :—‘* The Senate of 
the Areopagus and the Senate of the Six Hundred” [dedicate 
this statue to] * the goddess Julia, Augusta, Providence.” 

These public memerials supply an additional proof of the 
correctness of Paul’s observations on the Athenians, that 
they were too much addicted to the adoption of objects for 
worship and devotion. ‘They were not, indeed, singular in 
worshipping the reigning emperor; but flattery could not be 
carried higher than to characterise his descendants as deities, 
and one of them (who was most infamous for her profligacy) 
as no less a deity than Providence itself. 3 


1 Diogenes Laertius,in Epimenide, 1.1, c.10. § 5. (tom. i. pp. 117—119. ed. Longolii. ) 
2 Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Greece, pp. 104,105. ‘Taylor's Geographical Index to 
the Bible, article Athens. 
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V. In Acts xix. 35. the Teapparevs, recorder, chancellor, 
or town clerk, of Ephesus,—in order to quell the tumult 
whieh had been raised there by Demetrius and his workmen, 
who gained their livelibood by making silver shrines or models 
of the temple of Diana in that city,—says to the Ephesians, 
WVhat man 7s there that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Eiphesians is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana. The 
original word, NEQKOPON, is very emphatie, and properly sig- 
nifies a person dedicated to the service of some god or 
goddess, whose peculiar office it was to attend the temple, and 
see that it was kept clean. Originally, indeed, it signified nothing 
more than a sweeper of the temple, and answered nearly to our 
sacristan: in process of time the care of the temple was in- 
trusted to this person; and at length the NEQKOPOI, or 
Neocor7, became persons of great consequence, and.were those 
who offered saerifices for the life of the emperor. Whole cities 
took this appellation ', as appears on many antient coins and 
medals; and Ephesus is supposed to have been the first that 
assumed this title. There is a medal still extant, in which it is 
given to that eity; it exhibits the pro-xaos or front of the 
temple of Diana; in the centre is an image of the goddess 
clothed, and around the side and bottom are the words ΔῚΣ 
NEQKOPON E®ESION?. The coincidence furnished by 
this medal is of that description, that it is sufficient of itself to 
establish the authenticity of the work, in which the coincidence 
is found. Besides the testimony furnished by this medal, there 
is now extant at Ephesus an antient Greek inscription, on ἃ 
slab of white marble, which not only confirms the general his- 
tory related in Acts xix., but even approaches to several senti- 
ments and phrases which occur in that chapter. 8 


τ Philip Rubenius has written a learned Diatribe de Urbibus Neocoris, which the 
reader will find in Grzvius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, tom xi. pp. 1350— 
1565. 

2 The medal above noticed is engraved in the Fragments annexed to Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, 110. cxxvil. p. 42. Concerning the meaning of the word AY, in this medal, 
antiquaries are not agreed. See Rubenius, p. 1353. 

3 The following is Dr. Chandler’s translation of it :—‘“ To the Ephesian Diana. Inas- 
much as it is notorious that, not only among the Ephesians, but also every where among 
the Greek nations, temples are consecrated to her, and sacred portions; and that she 
is set up, and has an altar dedicated to her, on account of her plain manifestations of 
herself; and that besides, the greatest token of the veneration paid her, a month is 
called after her name; by us Artemision, by the Macedonians and other Greek nations, 
and in their cities, Artemisian; in which, general assemblies and Hieromenia are cele~ 
brated, but not in the holy city, the nurse of its own, the Ephesian goddess: ‘The peo- 
ple of Ephesus deeming it proper, that the whole month called by her name be sacred 
and set apart to the goddess, have determined by this decree, that the observation of 
it by them be altered. ‘Therefore it is enacted, that in the whole month Artemision 
the days be holy, and that nothing be attended to on them, but the yearly feastings, 
and the Artemisiac Panegyris, and the Hieromenia; the entire month being sacred to 
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VI. Lastly, the triumphal arch erected at Rome by the 
Senate and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, 
(which structure is still subsisting, though greatly damaged by the 
ravages of time), is an undeniable evidence to the truth of the 
historic accounts, which describe the dissolution of the Jewish 


state and government, and also relate the conquest of Jern- 


salem. ‘This edifice likewise corroborates the description of 
certain vessels used by the Jews in their religious worship, 
which is contained in the Old Testament. In this arch, are 
still distinctly to be seen the golden candlestick, the table of 
shewbread, with a cup upon it, and the trumpets which were 
used to proclaim the year of jubilee. And there are several 
medals of Judea vanquished, in which the conquered country 


is represented as a desolate female, sitting under a tree, and 


which afford a striking illustration .of the first verse of the La- 


mentations of Jeremiah. " 

It would not have been difficult to adduce numerous addi- 
tional testimonies from medals and inscriptions, which have 
been collected and described by various learned modern tra- 
vellers, who have explored Greece and Asia Minor: but the 


length to which this chapter has already unavoidably extended, 


forbids the production of further evidences of this kind.— 
Stronger testimonies than these it is impossible to bring for the 
credibility of any fact recorded in history,—even of the :mport- 
ant transactions which have taken place in our own days on 
the continent of Europe, and to which the British nation has 
been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of witnesses, it 
has lately been affirmed that Jesus Christ was a mythological 
character 3, and that the four Gospels are mere fabrications 


the goddess; for, from this improvement in her worship, our city shall receive additional 
lustre, and be permanent in its prosperity for ever.”—The person who obtained this de- 
cree, appointed games for the month, augmented the prizes of the contenders, and 
erected statues of those who conquered. His name is not preserved, but he was 
probably a Roman, as his kinsman, who provided this record, was named Lucius Phz- 
nius Faustus. The feast of Diana was resorted to yearly by the lonians, with their 
families. Dr. Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, p. 134. The original Greek in- 
scription is printed in Dr. C.’s Inscriptiones Antiqua, p. 15. πο, xxxvi. 

1 The best engravings of the arch of Titus are to be found in Hadrian Reland’s 
treatise, De Spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani, in Arcu Titiano Romz conspicuis. Ultra- 
jecti, 1716, 4to.. Tolerably well executed copies of Reland’s plates may be seen In 
Schulze’s Compendium Archzologiz Hebraicz, tab.i. ti. ili, pp. vill—x. Dresde, 1795, 
8vo.; and also in the Fragments annexed to Calmet’s Dictionary, no. ccili. pp. 14—17. 

2 The assertion of the writer above alluded to was taken, without acknowledgement, 
from Volney, who first made it at the close of his * Ruins of Empires,’ and who was re- 
futed by the late Rev. Peter Roberts, in a learned volume, entitled ὁ Christianity Vindi- 
cated, in a Series of Letters addressed to Mr. Volney, in answer tu his Book called 
“Ruins.” 8vo, London, 1800. ‘This is only one instance, out of many, that might be 
adduced, of the total destitution of candour in the opposers of revelation; who continue 
to re-assert the long since refuted falsehoods of former infidels, as if they had never 
Hefore been answered. 
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and romances. With as much truth may it be said that the 
man, whose ambition so lately disturbed the peace of Europe, 
is a mythological person who never had any real existence. 
Tor the events of his career are recorded in a variety of docu- 
ments, purporting to be issued by the different governments of 
Europe, which have been quoted or alluded to by various daily 
and periodical journals, as well as by contemporary historians, 
who profess to record the transactions of the last twenty-five 
years ; and they are also perpetuated by structures' and me- 
dals?, which have been executed in order to commemorate 
particular victories or other transactions. 


! Such is the Waterloo Bridge over the river Thames, which is sazd to commemorate 
the victory of Waterloo, obtained by British prowess, in 1815, over the forces of Buona- 
parte. Such also is the triumphal column, erected in the Place Vendome, at Paris, to 
commemorate the victories of the French army in Germany, in 1805, and which, ac- 
cording to a Latin inscription engraved thereon, is composed of the brass cannon 
conquered from the enemy during a campaign of three months. 

2 Of this description are the “ Waterloo Medals,’ distributed by order of parliament, 
and at the expence of the British nation, to the illustrious general and the brave officers 
and soldiers who were engaged in the memorable battle of Waterloo; and also the 
beautiful series of medals lately struck under the direction, of Mr. Mudie, to comme- 
morate the achievements of the British army; to which may be added the series of 
French medals, usnally called the Napoleon Medals, executed for the purpose of com- 
memorating the achicvements of the French armies, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ALL THE VOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT ARE 
OF DIVINE AUTHORITY, AND THEIR AUTHORS ARE 
‘ DIVINELY INSPIRED. 


SECTION I. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


I. Inspiration defined. —U. Reasonable and necessary. — U1. Impos- 
sibility of the Scriptures being the contrivance or invention of man. 
—IV. Criteria of inspiration. 


1 Tue preceding facts have shewn that the writers of the 
Old and New ‘Testament were men of the utmost integrity, and 
faithful historians, whose relations are entitled to the fullest 
and most implicit eredit. But since an honest man may pos- 
sibly mistake,—not indeed in facts which he affirms to be trne 
upon his own knowledge, but in inferences from those facts, in 
precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the sentiments of 
others,—if we can urge nothing more in behalf of these writers, 
their authority will be only human. Something further 15 re- 
quisite, besides a pious life and a mind purified from passion 
and prejudice, in order to qualify them to be teachers of a reve- 
lation from God, namely, a divine inspiration, or the imparting 
such a degree of divine assistanee, influence, or guidanee, as 
enabled the authors of the Scriptures to communicate religious 
knowledge to others, without error or mistake, whether the 
subject of such communications were things then immediately 
revealed to these who declared them, or things with which they 
were before acquainted. 

II. That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspiration, 
may be inferred both from the reasonableness and from the 
necessity of the thing. It is reasonable that the sentiments and 
doctrines, developed in the Scriptures, should be suggested to 
the minds of the writers by the Supreme Being himself. They 
relate principally to matters, concerning which the communi- 
eating of information to men is worthy of God: and, the more 
important the information communicated, the more it is calen- 
lated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral error, to sti- 
mulate to holiness, to guide to happiness ; the more reasonable 15 

RS 
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it to expect that God should make the communication free from 
every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, the notion of mspira- 
tion enters essentially into our ideas of a revelation from God ; 
so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount to affirming that there 
is no revelation ; and to doubt the possibility of inspiration, is to 
call in question the existence of God. And why should inspi- 
ration be denied? Is man out of the reach of Him who created 
him? Has he, who gave to man his intellect, no means of en- 
larging or illuminating that intellect ?—And is it beyond his 
power to illuminate and inform, in an especial manner, the 
intellects of some chesen individuals,—or contrary to his wis- 
dom, to preserve them from error, when they communicate to 
others, either orally or by writing, the knowledge he imparted 
to them, not merely for their own benefit, but for that of the 
world at large, in all generations. But, further, inspiration is 
necessary. ‘The necessity of revelation has already been shown, 
from the concurrent testimony of facts, experience, and history 
in every age, of which we have any authentic accounts': and 
the same reasoning and facts establish the necessity of inspira- 
tion. The suljects of Scripture render inspiration necessary : 
for some past facts recorded in the Bible, could not possibly 
have been known if God had not revealed them. Many things 
are there recorded as future, that is, are predicted, which God 
alone could foreknow and foretel, which, notwithstanding, came 
to pass, and which, therefore, were foretold under divine inspira- 
tion. Others again are far above human capacity, and could 
never have been discovered by men; these, therefore, must 
have been delivered by divine inspiration. ‘The authoritative 
language of Scripture, too, argues the necessity of inspiration, 
admitting the veracity of the writers. They propose things, 
not as matters for consideration, but for adoption: they do not 
leave us the alternative of receiving or rejecting: they do not 
present us with their own thoughts, but exclaim, Z'hus, sazth the 
Lord, and on that ground demand our assent. ‘They must, 
therefore, of necessity, speak and write as they were inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, or be impostors : and the last supposition 
is precluded by the facts and reasonings which have been stated 
in the preceding pages. 3 

111. As the writers of the Scriptures profess to have their 
doctrine from God, so it could not be the invention of men. 

It could not be the contrivance of wicked men. Had they 
invented a religion, they would unquestionably have made it 


:.»..........5.....---.Ψ... — 


1 See pp. 1—37, supra. 
2 Dr. Ο, Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, vol. 1. p. 267, 
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more favourable to their own inclinations, lusts, and appetites : 
they would not have fettered themselves, or laid themselves 
under such restraints as are imposed by the Bible, neither 
would they have denounced such tremendous judgments against 
the evil ways which they prefer and love; they would not have 
consulted so entirely the honour of God, and the reputation of 
piety, virtue, and goodness, as the Scriptures do ; but they would 
have adapted the whole agreeably to their own evil nature, 
wishes, and desires. Indeed, if we could suppose them to be 
capable of this (which yet is to make them act contrary to 
nature) we cannot imagine that they should sacrifice all their 
worldly interests and prospects, and even their lives, for the 
sake of the Bible. Did ever bad men act such a part, contrive 
the greatest good, suffer and die to advance it ? Equally evident 
is it, that the Bible could not be the contrivance of good men. 
This supposition involves them in a guilt perfectly inconsistent 
with their character. They speak in the name of God, and 
they profess to have received their doetrine from him. Now, 
if it was otherwise, and they were conscious of a forgery, they 
must be the grossest impostors in the world, which is so 
directly contrary to all virtue and honesty, that it-can never be 
imputed to any man who truly deserves the name of good.— 
Consequently, the Bible must be the word of God’, inspired 
‘by him, and thus given to man. 

IV. Since the Jewish and Christian Scriptures profess to be 
given by inspiration of God, and have been recognised as 
such in every age? (which in itself is no mean presumptive ar- 
gument that they are divinely inspired writings) ; and since also 


5 
there have been many impestors in the world, who have pretended 


1 When we say that the Scripture is the word of God, we do not mean that it was all 
spoken by him, or that it was written by him, or that every thing that is contained 
therein, is the word of God. Buta distinction is to be made between those precepts, 
which inculcate justice, mercy, and holiness of life, and the historical parts, which 
show the consequences of a life in opposition to those principles. ‘The first are properly 
sacred, because they not only lead man to happiness even in this life, but also give him an 
evidence of things not seen in the life to come; and thus are called the word of God, 
as those moral virtues can only have their origin from the fountain of all goodness. ‘The 
last, that is, the historical parts, though some are the words of good men,—wicked 
men, — or the speeches of Satan (on which account they cannot be termed the word or 
words of God), have a similar tendency; as they show, on the one hand, the malice, 
pride, and blasphemy of the spirit of wickedness, and, on the other hand, that spirit of 
divine philanthropy, which, throughout the whole Bible, breathes nothing but ‘ peace 
on earth, goodwill towards inen.’ See the Appendix, No. I. 

2 For the testimony of the Jews, in the time of Christ, it is sufficient to refer to 
the New Testament, and to Josephus against Apion, book i. § & For the belief of the 
modern Jews, see their confession of faith, which has been in use ever sice the 13th 
century, in Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, vol. i. pp. 245, 246. Dr. Whitby has col- 
lected the testimony of Christians during the first three centuries, in the General Pre- 
face to his Commentary, pp. xvii—xx. - 
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to be divinely inspired, it is necessary that the authors of the 
dispensations contained in the Bible should produce satisfactory 
evidences of their divine mission. What then are the evidences 
of inspiration with which every rational creature ought to be 
perfectly satisfied ? This important question admits of a clear 
and decisive answer; for, as the existence of any power is 
demonstrated by its operations, so the possession of super- 
natural knowledge is established by the performance of super- 
natural works, or miracles; or, as an acquaintance with any 
language is manifested by speaking it with propriety and ease, 
so the gift of inspiration is unquestionably displayed by the 
foretelling of future events with precision. Mzracles and 
prophecy, therefore, are the two grand criteria on which most 
stress is laid in the Scriptures. Prophecies are the language 
of inspiration, and miracles are the operation of that divine 
agency by which the prophet is influenced. The testimony 
of our senses is not a more satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of external objects, than miracles and prophecy are of the 
existence of inspiration; and though both these modes of 
evidence are calculated, as well for us who live in remoter times, 
as for those who lived in the earliest, yet the evidence from 
miracles seems more particularly addressed to them, as that 
from prophecy is to ws. To them, miracles would appear the 
best proof of the truth of a revelation, as they are addressed 
to the senses of the rude and the refined, and establish the 
truth of a religious system at once, without subtle disquisitions, 
for which comparatively few persons possess leisure, talents, or 
inclination. Miracles convince the mind at once; while pro- 
phecy does not give immediate conviction, but the means of 
conviction to such as in due time shall compare predictions 
with events. ‘The antients, who beheld the miracles, had reason 
to believe that the prophecies would be accomplished ; just 
as the moderns, who 866 them fulfilled, have, besides other 
arguments, a strong presumption that miracles were performed. 
The arguments from miracles, depending on written testi- 
mony, will at all times be equally forcible, while that from pro- 
phecy (which has been termed a standing miracle) is zzcreasing 
in strength through every age; and the more prophecies are 
fulfilled, the more testimonies there are, and confirmations of 
the truth and certainty of divine revelation; and in this respect 
we have eminently the advantage over those who lived in the 
days of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles. 
They had this growing evidence in part, but to us this amazing 
web is still more unfolded, and more of its wonderful texture 
is displayed. They indeed heard the discourses of Moses and 
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the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and they beheld their 


miracles: but we: have this advantage over them, that several 
things, which were then only foretold are now fulfilled; and 
what were to them only matters of fazth, are become matters 
of ract and CERTAINTY to ws. 

The evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so 
abundantly sufficient to prove that the Bible is the word of 
God, that we might safely rest its divine authority on these 
proofs. There are, however, other internal evidences, which, 
though not so obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, 
come home to the consciences and judgments of every person, 
whether learned or illiterate, and which leave infidels in every 
situation without excuse. ‘These internal evidences are,—the 
sublime doctrine and excellent moral precepts revealed in the 
Scriptures ;—the wonderful harmony and intimate connexion 
subsisting between all the parts of Scripture,—the miraculous 
preservation of the Scriptures,—and their tendency to pro- 
mote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception of the Bible. 
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SECTION I. 


YHE MIRACLES, RELATED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
ARE PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES WERE GIVEN BY INSPI- 
RATION OF GOD. 


I. A miracle defined. —II. Nature of the evidence from miracles. — 
Ill. Their design. —IV. Credibility of miracles, vindicated and 
proved. —V. Refutation of the objcction that the evidence for the 
credibility of miracles decreases with the lapse of years, and the 
contrary proved. — VI. Criteria for ascertaining true miracles. — 
VII. Application of these criteria, 1. To the miracles of Moses and of 
Joshua, and, 2. To those of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the number, 
variety, design, and greatness of which, as well as the persons by 
whom and before whom, and the manner in which, they were per- 
formed, are fully considered, together with the effects produced by 
them. — The miracles of Christ and his apostles were never denied. 
—VIII. An examination of some of the principal miracles related in 
the New Testament, particularly, 1. The conversion of water mto 
wine by Christ. — 2. The feeding of five thousand. —3. The healing 
of the paralytic. —4. Giving sight to the man who was born blind. 
—5. The healing of a man, lame from his birth, by Peter and John. 
—6. Raising from the dead the daughter of Jairus, —7. The widow's 
son at Nain, —8. And Lazarus. —IX. The rEsuRRECTION of Jesus 
Christ, viz. 1. Christ's prophetic declarations concerning his death and 
resurrection. —2. The evidence of adversaries of the Christian name 
and faith to this fact. —3. The character of the apostles by whom it 
was attested, and the miracles wrought by them ; all which demonstrate 
the reality and truth of Christ's resurrection. — X. General summary 
of the argument furnished by miracles.— XI. Comparison of them 
with pretended pagan and popish miracles, particularly _ those, 
1. Of Aristeas the Proconnesian. — 2. Of Pythagoras. —3. Of Alea- 
ander of Pontus. —4. Of Vespasian.— 5. Of Apollonius of Tyana. 
—6. Pretended miracle at Saragossa. —7. Pretended miracles of the 
Abbé de Paris. — The reality of the Christian miracles demonstrated. 


1. A Minacze is an effect or event, contrary to the established 
constitution or course of things, or α sensible suspension or con- 
trolnent of, or deviation from, the known laws of nature, 
wrought either by the immediate act, or by the assistance, or 
by the permission of God. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings. ‘These beings 
act upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain rules 
formed by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been pleased 
to conform his own agency. These rules are called by 
philosophers the Jaws of nature, and in the Scriptures, the 
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ordinances of heaven and earth’. Effects which are produced 
by the regular operation of these laws, or which are conform- 
able to the established course of events, are said to be 
natural: and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from these laws, or rather from the progress of things 
according to these laws, is a mzracle. 

II. It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our 
comprehension, and is therefore contrary to reason. This is 
by no means the tase. The possibility of miracles, such as we 
have described them to be, is zot contrary to reason, and con- 
sequently their credibility is capable of a rational proof: and 
though [ cannot give a mechanical account of the manner 
how they are done, because they are done by the unusual in- 
terposition of an invisible agent, superior both in wisdom and 
power to myself, I must not therefore deny the fact which my 
own senses testify to be done. Every thing we see is, in one 
sense, a miracle: it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few years find that 10 becomes 
a tree; but how it draws its nourishment from the earth, and 
how it increases, we know not. We look around us, and 
see the forest sometimes shaken by storms, at other times 
just yielding to the breeze; in one part of the year in full leaf, 
in another, naked and desolate. We all know that the seasons 
have an effect on these things, and philosophers will con- 
jecture at a few immediate causes, but in what manner these 
causes act, and how they put nature in motion, the wisest of 
them know not. When the storm is up, why does it not con- 
tinue to rage? When the air is calm, what rouses the storm ? 
We know not, but must, after our deepest researches into 
first causes, rest satisfied with resolving all into the power of 
God. Yet, notwithstanding we cannot comprehend the most 
common of these appearances, they make no impression on 
us, because they are common, because they happen according 
to a stated course, and are seen every day. If they were 
out of the common course of nature, though in themselves not 
more difficult to comprehend, they would still appear more 
wonderful to us, and more immediately the work of God. 
Thus, when we see a child grow into a man, and, when the 
breath has left the body, turn to corruption, we are not in the 
least surprised, because we see it every day; but were we to 
see a man restored from sickness to health by a word, or raised 
to life from the dead by a mere command, though these 
things are not really more unaccountable, yet we call the un- 
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common event a miracle, merely because it 7s uncommon. We 
acknowledge, however, that both are produced by God, 
because it is evident that no other power can produce them.. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises from 
miracles; and J have no more reason to disbelieve them, when 
well attested and not repugnant to the goodness or justice of 
God, only because they were performed several ages ago, than 
I have to disbelieve the more ordinary occurrences of Provi- 
dence which passed before my own time, because the same 
occurrences may never happen again during my life. The 
ordinary course of nature proves the being and providence of 
‘God; these extraordinary acts of power prove the divine com- 
mission of that person who performs them. 

“© No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely 
because it is strange, or even to us unaccountable; for it may 
be nothing more than the regular effect of some physical cause 
operating according to an established though unknown law of 
nature. In this country earthquakes happen but rarely, and 
at no stated periods of time; and for monstrous births perhaps 
no particular and satisfactory account can be given; yet an 
earthquake is as regular an effect of the established laws of 
nature as the bursting of a bomb-shell, or the movements of a 
steam engine; and no man doubts, but that, under particular 
circumstances unknown to him, the monster is nature’s genuine 
issue. It is therefore necessary, before we can pronounce an 
event to be a true miracle, that the circumstances under which 
it was produced be known, and that the common course of 
nature be in some degree understood; for in all those cases 
in which we are totally ignorant of nature, it is impossible to 
determine what is, or what is not, a deviation from her course. 
Miracles, therefore, are not, as some have represented them, 
appeals to our ignorance. They suppose some antecedent 
knowledge of the course of nature, without which no proper 
judgment can be formed concerning them; though with it 
their reality may be so apparent as to leave no room for 
doubt or disputation. 

‘¢ Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a blind 
man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical preparation, which 
we had never before seen, and to the nature and qualities 
of which we were absolute strangers, the cure would to us 
undoubtedly be wonderful ; but we could not pronounce it mzra- 
culous, because it might be the physical effect of the operation 
of the unguent on the eye. But were he to give sight to his 
patient merely by commanding him to receive it, or by 
anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the utmost con- 
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fidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle; because we know 
perfectly that neither the human voice, nor human spittle, has, 
by the established constitution of things, any such power over 
the diseases of the eye. No one is now ignorant, that persons 
apparently dead are often restored to their families and friends, 
by being treated, during suspended animation, in the manner 
recommended by the Humane Society. ‘To the vulgar, and 
sometimes even to men of science, these resuscitations appear 
very wonderful ; but as they are known to be effected by phy- 
sical agency, they can never be considered as miraculous devi- 
ations from the laws of nature, though they may suggest to dif- 
ferent minds very different notions of the state of death. On 
the other hand, no one could doubt of his having witnessed a 
real miracle, who had seen a person, that had been four days 
dead, come alive out of the grave at the call of another, or 
who had even beheld a person exhibiting all the common evz- 
dences of death, instantly resuscitated merely by being desired 
to live.”?! 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established con- 
stitution of things, we are certain that they will never be per- 
formed on trivial occasions: for the laws, in conformity to 
which created beings act, being a consequence of the nature 
of those beings, and of the relations which they bear to cach 
other, are invariable. It is by them God governs the world, 
He alone established them: He alone can suspend them; 
aid from the course of things thus established by infinite 
wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God himself, or 
by some person to whom he has delegated his power. 

III. A miraele becomes a proof of the character or mission 
of him by whom it was wrought, by being professedly wrought 
for the confirmation of either. A miracle is the testimony of 
God. From the perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme 
Being, it irresistibly results that he never can give, nor ration- 
ally be supposed to give, his testimony to any thing but truth. 
When, therefore, a. miracle is wrought in confirmation of any 
thing, or as evidence of any thing, we know that that thing is 
true, because God has given to it his testimony. The miracles 
of Moses and of Christ were wrought to prove, that their mis- 
sion and doctrine were from God: therefore they certainly 
were from God. 

To this it has been objected 3, first, that believers in the Bible 


1 Bp. Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iil. p. 241. 
2 By Rousseau and others, whose objections have been re-echoed by more recent 
opposers of revelation. 
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argue in a circle, and that they prove the doctrine by the 
miracle, and the miracle by the doctrine; and, secondly, that 
miracles are asserted by the Scriptures themselves to have been 
wrought in confirmation of falsehood. 

1. ‘The triumph of the adversaries of Christianity would in- 
deed be complete, if they advanced that a doctrine can be 
proved to be reasonable and worthy of God only by miracles, 
and should then make use of the doctrine to prove that the 
miracles come from God. But this is not the case. Miracles 
alone cannot directly prove the truth or falsehood, the reason- 
ableness or absurdity, of any doctrine. As miracles are appeals 
to our senses, so are doctrines to our reason. They are pro- 
perly credentials and testimonials, which, when a man can 
produce openly and fairly, ifhe teaches nothing absurd,—much 
more if his doctrines and precepts appear to be good and bene- 
ficial, he ought to be obeyed. 

The opposers of revelation are greatly mistaken when they 
assert that Christians argue in a circle, in proving the doctrines 
first by miracles, and then the miracles again by the doctrines : 
and the mistake lies in this,—that men do not distinguish be- 
tween the doctrines which we prove by miracles, and the doc- 
trines by which we ¢ry miracles, for they are not the same doc- 
trines. The great doctrincs of natural religion have for their 
evidence the works of nature, and want not the support of 
miracles. God never wrought miracles to prove the difference 
between good and evil: and if any man were asked how he 
proves temperance or chastity to be duties, or murder or 
adultery to be sins, he would not recur to miracles for an argu- 
ment. Though these and similar duties are enforced in the 
gospel, they were always truths and duties before the coming 
of Christ ; and we are in possession of them, without the help 
of miracles or revelation. And these are the doctrines by 
which we try the miracles. But when any new doctrine is pub- 
lished to the world, of which nature has given no notice, it is 
of necessity that such new doctrines should be established by 
new proofs. Now the doctrines, which are to be proved by 
miracles, are the new revealed doctrines of Christianity, which 
neither were nor could be known to the reason of man :—Such 
are the doctrines of salvation and redemption by Christ, of 
sanctification and regeneration by the Spirit of God; and who 
ever brought these doctrines to prove the truth or divine original 
of the miracles ὃ 

2. But, secondly, it has been objected that miracles are 
asserted, by the Scriptures themselves, to have been wrouglit 
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in confirmation of falsehood ;—as for example, by the magi- 
cians in Egypt, the witch of Endor, and by Satan in the time 
of Christ’s temptation. 

If, however, the magicians of Egypt did work'miracles, they 
were wrought by the permission of God, with a view to make 
the final triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, 
more the object of public attention, and more striking to the 
view of mankind. ‘This was done, when the magicians them- 
selves were put to silence, and forced to confess that the 
works of Moses were accomplished by the jinger of God, 
(Exod. viii. 19.) But the truth is, the magicians did ποΐ per- 
form any miracles. ΑἹ] that they did (as the narrative of Moses 
expressly states), was to busy themselves in their enchantments : 
by which, every man now knows, that, although the weak 
and credulous may be deceived, miracles cannot possibly be 
accomplished. ! 

The witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to work 
any miracle, (1 Sam. xxvili. 9—14.) This is clearly evident 
from her astonishment and alarm at the appearance of Samuel. 
Saul, who expected a miracle, beheld Samuel without any 
peculiar surprise: she, who expected zone, with amazement 
and terror. Indeed, it does not appear from the narrative, 
neither is it to be supposed, that this woman had power to call 
up Samuel, whom Saul wished to consult. But, before the 
sorceress could prepare her enchantments for the purpose of 
soothing and flattering Saul, the prophet Samuel, commis- 
sioned by God, appeared, to her astonishment and consterna- 
tion, and denounced the judgment of death upon Saul. We 
are certain that, in this case, Samuel was sent by God himself; 
because the message he delivered respected a future event, and 
it is the prerogative of God alone to declare what shall happen. 

Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus Christ up 
into an exceeding high mountain, and to have shewn him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, in a moment 
of time, (Matt. iv. 8. Luke iv. 5.): which transaction, a late 
scoffing antagonist of the Scriptures has termed ‘ the most ex- 
traordinary of all the things called miracles.’ But the truth is, 
that this transaction is not one of the ‘ things called miracles :’ it 
is not mentioned as effected by supernatural means, or without 
Christ’s free consent. Neither were all the kingdoms of the 


1 Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. p. 508. That the Egyptian magicians did 
ποῖ work miracles, has been proved at considerable length by the late Dr. Farmer, in 
his Dissertation on Miracles, a work now of very rare occurrence. See an extract from 
it (for the argument does not admit of abridgment,) infra, in the Appendix, No. ἢ]. 
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world exhibited to him. The Greek word οἰκουμένης») here 
translated world, very frequently signifies land or country, and 
ought to have been thus rendered in the passage just cited '; 
the meaning being no other, than that Satan showed to Jesus 
Christ all the four tetrarehies or kingdoms comprised in the 
land of Judea. In this transaction it will not be pretended that 
there was any thing miraculous. 

The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearly the 
divine interposition : and the Scriptures intimate this to be their 
design, for both Moses and the prophets, and Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, appealed to them in proof of their divine mission. 
Hence we draw this consequence, that he who performs a 
miracle, performs it in the name of God, and on his behalf; 
that is to say, in proof of a divine mission. 

IV. Wherever miracles are wrought they are matters of 
fact, and are capable of being proved by proper evidence, as 
other facts are. To those who beheld the miracles wrought 
by Moses and Jesus Christ, as well as by his apostles, the see- 
ing of those miracles performed was sufficient evidence of the 
divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. The witnesses, 
however, must be supposed to be acquainted with the course of 
nature, so as to be able to judge that the event in question was 
contrary to it. With respect to the miracles recorded in the 
Seriptures, this cannot be doubted: for no man of ordinary 
understanding could be incapable of ascertaining that the event 
was contrary to the course ofnature, when the Israelites passed 
through the Red Sea, and afterwards over the river Jordan, 
the waters being stayed in their current on either side; when 
diseases were healed by a word; when sight was imparted to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and the powers of speech to 
the dumb, merely at command, and without the use of any 
other means; especially when a corpse, that had begun to 
putrefy, was restored to life by the speaking of a word. 

But to other men, miracles, like other events, admit of the 
evidence of testimony. Now, as we cannot doubt the compe- 
tency of witnesses to ascertain faets, their credibility is the only 
point to be considered; and this must be determined upon the 
principles on which the credibility of testimony, in general, 
depends. As this topic has been dexterously seized by the 
advocates of infidelity, in order to deery the eredibility of the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, the following hints on the value 
of human testimony may be found useful in enabling the student 
to investigate and explain them. 


1 That the above is the proper rendering of osxovueva, 15 fully proved by Dr. Lardner. 
Works, vol.i pp. 241. 255, 256. 8vo.; or vol.i. pp. 132. 159, 140, 4to. 
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For estimating the value of single evidences the two following 
plain rules have been laid down :—« Any thing, capable of 
being proved by merc testimony, is credible in proportion to 
the opportunity which the witness had of being well informed 
concerning it himself, and his freedom from any ’ bias that might 
make him wish to impose upon others. If the person, who 
gives us information, appears to be a competent judge of it, 
and to have been in asituation in which he had the best oppor- 
tunity of being rightly informed, and if there be no appearance 
of its being his interest to deceive us, We give our assent; but 
we hesitate in proportion to the doubts we ventertain on cither 
of these heads. 

‘¢ The more persons there are who relate the same trans- 
action, of which they are equally credible witnesses, the stronger 
is the evidence for it. But, the more persons there are, through 
whose hands the same narration is conveyed to us, the weaker 
is the evidence. In this latter case, the witnesses are called 
dependent ones; but, in the former, they are said to be zude- 
pendent. Whatever imperfection there may be in any one of 
a number of independent witnesses, it is in part removed by 
the testimony of others; but every imperfection is increased 
in proportion to the number of dependent witnesses, through 
whose hands the same story is transmitted.” 

The proper mark or criterion of a story being related by a 
number of independent witnesses, of full credit, is their com- 
plete agreement in the principal articles, and their disagree- 
ment with respect to things of less consequence, or at least a 
variety, or diversity, in their manner of relating the same 
story. 

« The reason of this is, that to things of principal importance 
they will all equally attend, and therefore they will have their 
minds equally impressed with the ideas of them; but that to 
things of less consequence they will not give the same attention, 
and therefore they will be apt to conceive differently concerning 
them. 

“ Ifa number of per sons agree very minutely with respect 
to all the facts of any narrative, general and particular, and 
also in the order and manner of their narration, it will amount 
to a proof that they have agreed together to tell the same 
story; and in this they will be supposed to have been influenced 
by some motive not favourable to the value of their testimony ; 
and besides, having learned circumstances one of another, they 
cannot be considered as independent of one another. All the 
histories, which have been written by persons in every respect 
equally credible, agree in the main things, but they are as 
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certainly found to differ with regard to things of less con- 
sequence. 

ἐς We likewise distinguish with respect to the nature of the 
fact to which our assent is required; for we expect more nu- 
merous, more express, and, in all points, more unexceptionable 
evidence, according to the degree of its previous improbability, 
arising from its want of analogy to other facts already known : 
and in this there is a gradation from things which are ante- 
cedently highly probable, and therefore require but little posi- 
tive evidence, to things which are utterly incredible, being so 
contrary to what we already know of the course of nature and 
the author of it, that no evidence could convince us of it.” 

For instance, “6 if my servant should tell me that, as he was 
passing through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who 
(he knew) had business in that neighbourhood, and the cha- 
racter of my servant was such, that 1 had never known him tell 
me a wanton lie, I should readily believe him; and, if I had 
any thing to do in the case, I should, without hesitation, act 
upon the supposition that what he told me was true. But, if 
the same servant should say that, coming through the same 
place, he saw another of my friends, whom I knew to have 
been dead, I should not believe him, though the thing im itself 
was not naturally impossible; and if ten or a dozen persons of 
our common acquaintance, persons of knowledge and curiosity, 
should, independently of one ancther, seriously inform me that 
they were present themselves, and had no doubt of the fact, 1 
might believe it'.” It follows, however, from this observation, 
that miracles require a much stronger testimony than common 
facts: and such testimony, it will be seen in the following pages, 
they really have. 

The greatest part of our knowledge, whether scientific or 
historical, has no other foundation than testimony. How 
inany facts in chemistry, in physics, or other departments of 
science, do we receive without having seen them, only because 
they are attested to us: though they may seem contrary not 
only to our personal experience, but also to common expe- 
rience! Jor instance, I am informed that the fresh-water 
polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each piece; 
that the pieces of this insect, when put end to end, intergraft 
and unite together ; that this same insect may be turned inside 
out like a glove ; and that it lives, grows, and multiplies, in this 


1 Dr. Priestley’s Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, vol.i. pp. 274—278. 
On the subject of the credibility of testimony, Mr. Gambier’s Moral Evidence may be 
very advantageously consulted. 
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new state as well as in its natural state. These are strange 
facts, and yet I admit them upon credible testimony '. Again, 
a man, who has never been ont of Great Britain, is, by testi- 
mony alone, as fully convinced of the existence of foreign 
countries as he is of the existence of the country in which he 
lives. No person, who has read history, has any more doubt of 
there being such a city as Rome or Paris, or that there formerly 
existed such persons as Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar, 
than he has of the truth of the proposition that two and two 
make four, or that queen Elizabeth some time since reigned in 
this island, or that George the Fourth is, at present, sovereign 
of the British empire. The truth of these events is conveyed to 
us by the general and concurrent testimony of history, by which 
it is so firmly established, that, were a set of learned men now 
to arise, and, without being able to produce any antient con- 
tradictory statements, to endeavour, by specious reasonings, to 
destroy our belief of it, it would argue the greatest folly and 
weakness to be moved by them. The truth of other facts is 
substantiated in the same manner, and upon such evidence 
almost the whole business and intercourse of human life is con- 
ducted. But, however applicable this reasoning may be to the 
ordinary affairs of human life, it has been laid down by some 
persons, as a maxim, that no human testimony is sufficient to 
prove amiracle. This assertion was first made by a late cele- 
brated philosopher, whose notions have been adopted by all 
later deists, and whose argument in substance is this :— 
‘¢ Experience, which in some things is variable, in others is uni- 
form, is our only guide in reascning concerning matters of fact. 
Variable experience gives rise to probability only: an uniform 
experience amounts to proof. Our belief of any fact, from the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, is derived from no other principle 
than our experience of the veracity of human testimony. If the 
fact attested be miraculous, there arises a contest of two oppo- 
site experiences, or proof against proof. Now, a miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature; and asa firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof against a mi- 
racle, from the very nature of the fact, is as complete as any 
argument from experience can possibly be imagined ; and if so, 
it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted 
by any proof whatever derived from human testimony.” 2 


1 The curious reader will find accounts of numerous experiments on these extra- 


ordinary animals in the Philosophical ‘Transactions of the Royal Society, vols. 42, 43, 
44 and 49, 


2 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol, i. art. Abrédgmené. 
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Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essential 
parts of it, several decisive answers have been or may be given. 
A few of these may properly find a place here. 

1.6 Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated “ Dissertation on Mira- 
cles,” shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume’s argument thus :-—* The 
evidence arising from human testimony is ot solely derived 
from experience: on the contrary, testimony has a natural 
influence on belief, antecedent to experience. The early and 
unlimited assent given to testimony by children, gradually con- 
tracts as they advanee in life: it 1s therefore more consonant 
to truth to say, that our d7/fidence in testimony ts the result of 
experience, than that our fazéh in it has this foundation. Be- 
sides, the uniformity of experience in favour of any faet 1s not a 
proof against its being reversed in a particular instance. ‘The 
evidence arising from the single testimony cf a man of known 
veracity will go farther to establish a belief of its being actually 
reversed. Ifhis testimony be confirmed by a few others of the 
same character, we cannot withhold our assent to the truth of 
it. Now, though the operations of nature are governed by uni- 
form laws, and though we have not the testimony of our senses 
in favour of any violation of them; still, if in particular in- 
stances we have the testimony of thousands of cur fellow-crea- 
tures, aud those, too, men of strict integrity, swayed by no 
motives of ambition or interest, aud governed by the principles 
of common sense, that they were actually witnesses of these vio- 
lations, the constitution of our nature obliges us to believe 
them.’ | 

2. * Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded upon too limited a 
view of the laws and course of nature. If we consider things 
duly, we shall find that lifeless matter is utterly incapable of 
obeying any laws, or of being endued with any powers: and, 
therefore, what is usually called the course of nature can be 
nothing else than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, acting 
continually upou matter, according to certain rules of unifor- 
mity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. So that it is as 
easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think the course 
of nature, as to preserve it. ‘Those effects, which are produced 
in tlie world regularly and indesinently, and which are usually 
termed the works of nature, prove the constant providence of 
the Deity; those, on the contrary, which, upon any extraor- 
dinary occasion, are produced in such a manner as it is manifest 
could not have been either by human power, or by what is 
called chance, prove undeniably the immediate interposition of 
the Deity on that especial occasion. God, it must be recollected, 
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is the governor of the moral as well as of the physical world; and 
since the moral well-being of the universe is of more conse- 
quence than its physieal order and regularity, it follows, obvi- 
ously, that the laws, conformably with which the material world 
seems gencrally to be regulated, are subservient, and may 
occasionally yield to the laws by which the moral world is 
governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is contrary to the 
usual course of nature (and would indeed lose its beneficial effect 
if it were net so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is ‘a 
violation of the /aws of nature,” allowing the term to include 
a regard to moral tendeneics. ‘The laws by which a wise and 
holy God governs the world eannot, unless he is pleased to 
reveal them, be learnt in any other way than from testzmony ; 
since, on this supposition, nothing but testimony ean bring us 
acquainted with the whole series of his dispensations, and this 
kind of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our 
correctly inferring those laws. ‘Testimony, therefore, must be 
admitted as constituting the principal means of discovering the 
real laws by which the universe has been regulated ; that testi- 
mony assures us that the apparent course of nature has often 
been interrupted to produce important moral effects ; and we 
must not at random disregard such testimony, because, in esti- 
mating its credibility, we ought to look almost infinitely more 
at the moral, than at the physical circunistances connected 


with any particular event.” ! 


! Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
pp- 176,177. This argument is pursued to a considerable extent by Professor Vince, 
_in his Sermons on the Credibility of Miracles, 8vo.; and with much acuteness by 
Dr. Dwight in his System of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 498—505. The sceptical theory 
of Hume concerning testimony has been exposed with singular ability by the anonymous 
author of Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte, who has applied it to the 
history of that extraordinary man, and has shown that it applies with so much greater 
force than it does to the Jewish or Christian narratives; as to reduce the disciple of 
Hume to this dilemma, viz. either to abandon his theory altogether, or to apply it first 
where it is most applicable; and upon those grounds, an which he impugns the Christian 
Scriptures, to acknowledge the accounts of Buonaparte, with which the world has so 
long been amazed and terrified, to have been a mere forgery,—the amusement of wits, 
—or the bugbear of politicians. 

The reader, who is desirous of fully investigating the subject of miracles, will find 
it very ably treated in Drs. Campbell’s and Adams’s Treatises, in reply to the sophistry 
of Hume; in Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol.i. pp. 157—200; in Dr. Price’s Four 
Dissertations on Providence, &c. diss. iv. pp. 584, ed seg. (4th edit.) ; in the Criterion 
ΟΥ̓ the late Dr. Douglas, Bp. of Salisbury; and in Dr. Elrington’s Sermons on Miracles, 
at the Donnellan Lectures for 1795, 8vo. Dublin, 1796. See also Bp. Gleig’s Dis~ 
sertation on Miracles, (in the third volume of his edition of Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible, pp. 240, εἰ seg.) in which the recent endeavours in a celebrated literary journal 
to support the sceptical notions of Hume and his followers are most ably exposed; as 
they also are, in the Rev. J. Somerville’s “ Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, in which the Doctrine of Hume on Miracles is maintained.” 8vo. Edinburgh, 
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3. The futility of Mr. Hume’s sophism may also be shewn, even 
upon its own avowed principles. If the secret of compounding 
gunpowder had perished by the accidental death of its disco- 
verer, immediately after its extraordinary powers had been 
exhibited before a hundred competent witnesses, on the prin- 
ciples of the sophism now before us, the fact of its extraordi- 

nary powers must immediately be rejected as a manifest 
falsehood. For, that a small black powder should possess such 
powers, contradicts the universal experience of mankind. ‘The 
attestation, therefore, of the hundred witnesses, plainly contra- 
dicts the universal experience of mankind. But it is more 
probable that these hundred witnesses should be liars, than 
that the universal experience of mankind should be contravened. 
Therefore, the pretended black powder possessed no such extra- 
ordinary powers, as those which these false witnesses would 
fain ascribe to it. 

V. But it is further objected by the disciples of Mr. Hume, 
that ‘ whatever may be conceded to those who received miracles 
as true from the testimony of concurrent witnesses, those who 
lived a thousand years after the event can have no reason to 
believe it; and that if we admit that concurrent testimony may 
augment, still saccess¢ve testimony diminishes, and that so 
rapidly as to command no assent after a few centuries at most.’ 
This objection is specious, but very far from being correct. It 
is not, indeed, denied, * that there may be cases in which credi- 
bility vanishes with time; but no testimony is really, in the 
nature of things, rendered less credible by any other cause, 
than the loss or want of some of those conditions which first 
made it rationably credible. A testimony continues equally cre- 
dible, so long as it is transmitted with all those circumstances 
and conditions which first procured it a certain degree of credit 
amongst men, propor tionate to the intrinsic value ‘of those con- 
ditions. Let it be supposed that the persons, who transmit the 
testimony, are able, honest, and diligent in all the requisite 
inquiries as to what they transmit, and ‘how should the credibi- 
lity due to their testimony be weakened, but by the omission of 
circumstances? which omission is contrary to the hypothesis. 
No calculation of the decrease of the credibility of testimony, in 
which a man bears witness respecting realities, and not the fic- 
tions of his own brain, can ever proceed upon any other prin- 
ciple than that of the characters and qualifications of the wit- 


1815. The fifth and sixth volumes of Professor Vernet’s ‘T'raité de la Vérité de la 
Religion Chrétienne also discuss the subject of miracles at considerable -length, and 
present both solid and learned replies to the objections of the opposers of revelation, 
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nesses : and, therefore, as far as the credibility of any matter of 
fact depends upon pure testimony, those, who live at the remotest 
distances of time, may have the same evidence of the truth of 
it, as those persons who lived nearest to the time in which the 
thing was said to be done; that identical time being, of course, 
excluded. 

‘¢ In what possible manuer, for example, can the evidence on 
which we believe the facts related in the Gospels, be less than 
that on which those facts were accredited by Christians in the 
second or third centuries? ‘They possessed the standard writings 
of the evangelists ; so do we: what those books then contained, 
they now contain; and the invention of printing seems likely, 
under the care of Providence, to preserve them genuine to the 
end oftime. This admirable invention has so far secured all 
considerable monuments of antiquity, that no ordinary calami- 
ties of wars, dissolutions of governments, &c. can destroy any 
material evidence now in existence, or render it less probable 
to those who shall live in a thousand years time, than it is to 
us. With regard to tlie facts of the Christian religion, indeed, 
itis notorious that our evidence in favour of them has increased 
instead of diminished since the era of printing, the reformation 
of religion, and the restoration of letters; and, as even 
the recent imquiries of learned men have produced fresh 
evidence, there ‘is every reason to hope it will continue to 
increase. 

“ς Indeed, it is only with regard to the facts related in the 
Bible, that men ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility. 
Who complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions 
of Alexander, Flannibal, Pompey, or Caesar ? How many fewer 
of the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are 
believed now (on account of a diminution of evidence), than were 
believed by Mr. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or Geoffrey 
Chaueer? It might be contended, with some show of proba- 
bility, that we know more of those antients than the persons now 
mentioned; but that is widely different from accrediting less. 
We never hear persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that 
they might have had better proofs that Cyrus was the conqueror 
of Babylon, that Darius was beaten in several battles by Alex- 
ander, that Titus destroyed Jerusalem, that Hannibal was 
entirely routed by Scipio, or Pompey by Julius Cesar: though 
we sometimes find men of ardent and enterprising minds ex- 
claiming—* O that I had lived and been present when such 
and such splendid events occurred: how lively an interest 
should I have taken in such scenes, how much concern in 

5.4 
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their termination!’ And, indeed, it is the frequent hearing 
of like exclamations that causes men to confound weight of 
testimony with warmth or depth of feeling ; and to lose sight 
of the essential difference between real evidence, or the true 
basis for belief of history, and the sensible impression or influ- 
ence which such history may make upon the mind. We believe 
as firmly that Lucretius killed himself in the delirium of a 
fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself in consequence of the 
wrongs she had received from Tarquin’s son; yet we feel a 
much more lively interest in the latter event than in the former. 
The fate of Carthage, or the result of the contest between 
Anthony and Octavius respecting the empire of the world, 
would doubtless be much more deeply felt, and much more 
warmly conversed about, within two centuries of the circum- 
stances, than they ever are now: yet those who then conversed 
about them, had just as much reason to doubt their occurrence 
as we have; that is, just none at all. And the like reasoning 
will apply to all the circumstances recorded in authentic history. 
So that, having established the genuineness and authenticity of 
the books of Scripture on evidence far superior to that on 
which other historic books are received, it is the most idle and 
ridiculous thing imaginable, to affect to disbelieve any of the 
facts therein recorded on account of the remoteness of the times 
in which they occurred.” ! 

Thus, the historical evidences for the genuineness, truth, 
and divine authority of the Scriptures are so far from growing 
less and ‘less by the lapse of ages (as some antagonists of 
revelation have insinuated), that, on the contrary, they are 
progressively increasing with increasing years: for so many 
new evidences and coincidences have been discovered in 
favour of the Jewish and Christian histories, as abundantly 
to make up for any evidences that may have been lost in 
former ages; and, as this improvement of the historical 
evidences is progressively increasing, there is every reason 
to believe that they will daily become more and more 
irresistible to all candid and serious inquirers. 

VI. But, however satisfactory the preceding general and 
abstract evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the de- 
fence of miracles against the objections of infidels wholly upon 
them. The miracles related in the Bible are accompanied by 
such evidences as it will be found difficult to adduce in support 


1 Dr. O. Gregory’s Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Christian Revelation, vol. i. 
pp. 196. 199. 
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of any other historic fact, and such as cannot be brought to 
substantiate any pretended fact whatever. 

Since, as we have already had occasion to observe ', 
the proper effect of a miracle is clearly to mark the divine 
interposition, it must therefore have characters proper to 
indicate such interposition; and these criteria are six in 
number. 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or event, 
which is stated to be miraculous, should have an important 
end, worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed :—in other 
words, the fact or event must be such, that the senses of man- 
kind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be independent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 
outward actions must be constantly performed in memory of 
the fact thus publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances be instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and afterwards be continued without inter- 
ruption. 3 

1. The first character of a miracle is, an important end and 
worthy of its author. Yor, what probability is there, that the 
Almighty should specially interpose, and suspend the laws by . 
which he governs this world, without any necessity, for a frivo- 
lous reason, inconsistent with his wisdom, and unworthy of his 
greatness? Every miracle, then, must have a useful end, and 
one to which second causes are inadequate ;—as, to authorize 
a prophet, or to establish a revelation. An end so wise and 
so benevolent is well worthy of the Supreme Being. This cha- 
racter of a true miracle is found in all the miracles recorded 
as being performed by Moses and Jesus Christ. None of them 
are represented as having been wrought on trivial occasions. 
The writers who mention them were eye-witnesses of the facts, 
which facts they affirm to have been performed publicly, in 
attestation of the truth of their respective dispensations. ‘They 
are indeed so incorporated with these dispensations, that the 
miracles cannot be separated from the doctrines; and if the 


1 See p. 256. supra. 

2 ‘These criteria for judging of miracles, with their illustrations, are chiefly abridged 
from Mr. Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, and Professor Claparede’s 
“ὁ Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel,” in answer to Rousseau, translated 
and published in 8vo, London, 1758. 
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miracles were not really performed, the doctrines cannot be 
true. Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were 
wrought in support of revelations, which opposed all the re- 
ligious systems, prejudices, and superstitions of the age. This 
circumstance alone sets them, in point of authority, infinitely 
above the pagan prodigies recorded by antient writers, as well 
as the pretended miracles of the ehurch of Rome; many of 
which may be shewn to be mere natural events, while others 
are represented as having been performed in secret, on the 
most ¢r7vial occasions, and long before the time of the writers 
by whom they are related; and such of them as at first view 
appear to be best attested, are evidently tricks contrived for 
interested purposes, to flatter power, or to promote the prevailing 
superstitions. 

2. A second eriterion of a miracle is, that zt be znstanta- 
neously and publicly performed, aud before credible witnesses.— 
A business, huddled up in a cloister before a few interested 
monks, is not properly attested. But when an action is per- 
formed before the public eye, as the miracles of Moses and 
those of Christ were, or before witnesses who have totally ex- 
culpated themselves of having any end but that of truth, we 
have all the attestation we can reasonably desire. 

It must be zustantaneously performed.—A miracle does not 
present the shades and gradations observable in nature. 
Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but is gradual and 
progressive in its operations; does not create, but unfolds; 
nourishes, and causes to sprout and grow; sets to work second 
causes, which act only by little and little, and do not produce 
their effect until the end of a certain period. From this rule 
the divine agency is entirely free. God said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light.” But further, publicity or notoriety 
is requisite :—-Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a 
few witnesses is the less a miracle on that account. It is 
enough that there is a sufficient number of spectators worthy of 
credit. ‘The notoriety of this cr that particular miracle may 
be more or less restrained by circumstances; and we cannot 
reject a miracle, properly established, under the pretence that 
it has not had all the notoriety which we might have imagined 
to be necessary. How great soever may be the’ number of 
witnesses, we can always conceive a greater. But there isa 
degree of notoriety which satisfies reason ; and if it were not 
so, testimonial proof would never be complete. 

To this criterion of a miracle, it has been objected, that 
Jesus enjoined secrecy on some of the persons on whom he 
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had wrought miraculous cures, and hence it has been insinuated 
that they “could not bear the test of examination. 

A. little attention however will shew that this objection is 
unfounded. Distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will 
agree.’.” ‘This observation is of particular importance in 
shewing that the contradictions, which the opposers of revela- 
tion have asserted to exist in the relations of Christ’s mir acles, 
are utterly unfounded; and also in shewing the reason why 
he commanded some of the persons, whom he had healed, 
not to divulge their miraculous cures to any man, while lie 
performed others with the greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude 
with his discourses, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, 
so struck the people, that the crowd which assembled around 
him increased every day. In the universal expectation of the 
Messiah that then prevailed, there was reason to fear lest the 
Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent zeal, should have 
declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit should 
take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 
create some disturbance among that people. This indeed is 
evident from the Gospel, which informs us that the Jews had 
laid a scheme ¢o take him away by force, and make him a king, 
(John vi. 15.) But Jesus did not choose to give umbrage to 
the Roman,government. ‘Though he was to be condemned 
to death, it was not necessary he should be so, as a rebel to 
Cesar. That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence,— 

L find no fault in this man, (Luke xxii. 4). Determined to 
seal with his blood the truth of his religion, he first proved 
his divine mission, multiplied the witnesses of his miracles, con- 
firmed the faith of the apostles, gave them instructions, and 
destroyed the prepossession that the Messiah was to be a 
temporal king, surrounded with the pomp of worldly grandeur. 
But all this was not the work of a few days. A ‘Tapid in- 
struction, joined toa multitude of miracles crowded into a 
short space of time, would not have left traces deep enough in 
the minds of men. Infinite Wisdom, therefore, permitted not 
our Saviour to kindle the hatred of his enemies too soon, nor 
to deliver himself into their hands before his hour was come. 
He was in the mean time to work miracles, and to give them 
the necessary authenticity: but their greater or less “notoriety 
depended upon times, places, and persons. By making these 
distinctions, we shall discern in our Divine Saviour a wisdom 


1 Distinguite tempora, et concordabunt Scripture. Augustin, de Verb. Domini. 
serm. 16. » 
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as constant in its aim, as admirable in the appropriation of 
means to the variety of circumstances. He acted less openly 
in Judea: Jerusalem especially required from him great circum- 
spection. He was there under the eye of Pilate, the sanhedrim, 
and the priests; and the eagerness of the people to follow him 
might have readily furnished them with a pretence to accuse 
him as sediticus. In the 12th chapter of St. John we learn, 
that Jesus retired into Galilee, not choosing to remain in Judea, 
because that the Jews sought to kill him, (John xii. 1.) 

Out of Judea he was more at liberty. We must not there- 
fore wonder at his saying to the demoniac of Gadara, Return 
to thine own house, and shew how great things God hath done 
unto thee, (Luke viii. 39.) Gadara was a city where there were 
many heathens: a disturbance among the people there was 
not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also more openly in 
Galilee. We read in the fourth chapter of Matthew, that he 
there performed miracles in a very public manner. Such was 
the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves; and yet, as soon 
as he saw that the people were on the point of taking him away 
to make him a king, he retired to a mountain, (John vi. 15). 
He had regard therefore to the different disposition of men’s 
minds. ‘This was sometimes so favourable to him, that, choosing 
to distribute into different places the light of his doctrine, he 
prescribed silence to those whom he cured; that he might not 
be too long detained in the same place by the multitude, who, 
being informed of a new miracle, would have importuned him 
without ceasing. Thus, when he had raised up Jairus’s 
daughter, he forbad the parents to publish it. 

That our Lord chose to distribute equally the light of his 
doctrine, is evident from the Gospel. We learn, (Marki. 38. 
Luke iv. 43.), that when he had wrought several miracles in 
Capernaum, he says, Let us go into the next towns, that I may 
preach there also ; for therefore came I forth. The people stay- 
ang him, that he should not depart from them, he said unto 
them, I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also. 

But this distinction of times will furnish us with the most 
light in perusing the narrative of our Saviour’s miracles. At 
his entrance upon his ministry, Jesus Christ used the utmost 
caution, not choosing to be detained at the commencement of 
his course. It was at the entrance upon his ministry that he 
healed the leper spoken of in Mark i. 40—45. Accordingly, 
the evangelist adds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
silence respecting his cure, (ver. 44.) Presently after, he per- 
formed his miracles more openly: but took the wise precaution 
of qualifying their splendour. It was with this view that he de- 
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clared his kingdom was not of this world. St. Luke informs 
us, that the people “* were amazed at the mighty power of God. 
But while they wondered at all things which Jesus did, he said 
to his disciples, Let these sayings sink down into your ears : for 
the Son of Man shall be delivered into the hands of men,” (Lukeix. 
44.) The further he advanced in his course, the,more eclat and 
notoriety did he give to his miracles. On the approach of his 
last passover, he hesitated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at 
Jerusalem, and in sight of his enemies. We learn from Mat- 
thew (xxi. 14. with John xii. 37.), that the blind and the lame 
came unto him in the temple, and that he cured them in the pre- 
sence of the chief priests. When he had laid the foundations 
of his religion, the reserve which he had formerly used was no 
longer necessary: it would have shown more weakness than 
prudence. 

The preceding remarks will serve to remove the apparent 
contradictions arising from the different degrees of notoriety 
which Jesus Christ gave to his miracles. As he read men’s 
hearts, the different dispositions which he there discovered led 
him to diversify his measures. He tempered the splendour 
of his miracles, when any event might result from that splendour 
injurious to his religion. The Infinite Wisdom which enlightened 
him, discovered to him, in this respect, combinations which 
would have escaped a mortal sight. When therefore he appears 
to vary his process, it is not that he changes his plan, but he 
avoids the obstacles which might injure it. ' 

3. A miracle must, in the third place, be sensible and easy 
to be observed; in other words, the fact purporting to be 
miraculous must be of such a nature, that the senses of man- 
kind can certainly perceive that both the event is real, and 
its origin supernatural®. It must turn upon laws which are 


1 Claparede’s Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel, in answer to Rousseau, 
part i. chap. 7. 

9 «ς There are two things,” says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘ necessary to a miracle :— 
that there should be a supernatural effect wrought, and that this effect be evident to 
sense, so that, though a supernatural effect be wrought, yet if it be not evident to 
sense, it is, to all the ends and purposes of a miracle, as if it were not, and can be 
no testimony or proof of any thing, because it stands in need of another miracle to 
give testimony to it, and to prove that it was wrought. And neither in Scripture, nor 
in profane authors, nor in common use of speech, is any thing called a miracle, but 
what falls under the notice of our senses; a miracle being nothing else but a super- 
natural effect evident to sense, the great end and design whereof is to be a sensible 
proof and conviction to us of something that we do not see. For want of this, tran- 
substantiation is no miracle; a sign or miracle is always a thing sensible, otherwise it. 
could be no sign. Now, that such a change as is pretended in transulbstantiation should 
really be wrought, and yet there should be no sign of it, isa thing very wonderful ; 
but not to sense, for our senses perceive no change. And that a thing should remain 
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generally known, and not upon sucli as are scarcely or not at 
all known ; nor upon subjects too remote from us, or which 
require the cxpertenced eye of an observer in order to be per- 
ceived. A supernatural motion in the ring or satellites of 
Saturn could not therefore be a miracle for the generality of 
the earth’s inhabitants; it would at most be so only to astro- 
nomers. A miracle, being calculated to establish the divine 
interposition, ought to be more within the reach of men: 
signs from earth, therefore, will be preferable to signs from 
heaven.—If a man display a phial full of blood, which some- 
times congeals and sometimes liquefies, he has no right to our 
credit, unless he submit his phial to the examination of our 
senses. But when the waters of the Nile are turned into blood ; 
when millions are fed with manna; when a man is raised from 
the dead; when four or five thousand people are fed by a pit- 
tance:—in such cases there can be no deception; our senses, 
which are the only competent judges, have the means of 
judging. 

“4. A miracle ought to be zudependent of second causes, or 
performed without any natural instrument. If any external 
action or foreign circumstance accompany it (as was commonly 
the case), this action or circumstance has no natural connexion 
with the effect produced. This it is which particularly dis- 
tinguishes miracles from natural events. The latter have a 
natural cause; and that cause is proportionate to the effects 
which result from it. Thus every body, that isin motion, moves 
in proportion to the force that impels it. But the immediate 
special interposition of God excludes that of physical agents : 
in every miracle, the proportion between causes and effects no 
longer subsists. Medicine has remedies proper for curing 
diseases ; these remedies bear a certain proportion to the nature 
of the malady, which they are to remove or destroy; but no 
such proportion. is discoverable in miracles. It is by natural 
means that the understanding is enlightened and instructed in 
those things of which it was previously ignorant. I speak a 
language that is foreign to me; I devoted time and labour 
to the acquisition of it, and employed the assistance of a 
master: but if, independently of such aids, my mind be in- 
stantaneously enriched with all the words of a language before 
unknown to me, the effect has not its cause in nature. The 


to all appearance just as it was, hath uothing at all of wonder in it. We wonder, 

indeed, when we see a strange thing done, but no man wenders when he sees nothing 
: es 

done.” Sermons, vol. ii, p. 440. 8vo. London, 1820. 
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event is supernatural. The application of this remark to the 
apostles, at the day of Pentecost, 1s too obvious to be insisted 
upon. 

It has been objected to this criterion of a miracle, that Jesus 
Christ, in three of his miracles, made use of an external appli- 
cation; which, if it were necessary to the cure, looks like the 
application of some hidden means of art. If 1t were unneces- 
sary, such process is arraigned as being improper in the mode, 
and even ridiculous. The three miracles in question are those 
of the man who had been born blind (John ix. 1—7), the 
blind man in the vicinity of Bethsaida, (Mark viii. 23—~26), 
and the deaf man near the sea of Galilee, (Mark vii. 32—37). 
Jn the first of these, ‘* he spat on the ground, and made clay of 
the spittle, and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay,” and commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Si- 
loam: the man went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. 
In the second case, “" he took the blind man by the hand, and 
led him out of the town, and when lie had spit on his eyes, and 
put his hands upon him, he asked him if he saw ought? and he 
looked up, and said, I see men as trees walking. After that he 
put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up, and 
he was restored, and he saw every man clearly ; and he sent him 
away to his own house, saying, Neither go into the town, nor 
tell it to any in the town.” Nearly similar was our Saviour’s 
treatment of the deaf man who had an tmpediment in his 
speech, into whose ears he put his fingers, and * spit and touched 
his tongue; and, looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith 
unto him, Ephphatha, that isx—Be opened! and straightway 
his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain.” 

These three are the only instances where a deliberate 
external application is related to have been used, and in all 
these cases the reason for using it seems to have been one and 
the same, namely, to convey to the endividuals, on whom the miracles 
were performed, a clear assurance that Jesus was the person at 
whose command, and by whose agency, the cure was wrought, and 
to enable them to state to others the grounds of this assurance 

Sully and circumstantially. Yor this purpose our Saviour used 
such a mode of application as was best calculated to make an 
impression on the senses these men possessed, unimpaired, an- 
tecedent to the miracle, and such as led them to observe, that 
he was about to interpose, in order to perfect those organs 
which were defective. A little attention will show that every 
circumstance in the different modes of application had this 
tendency. 
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A blind man can know another only by the voice or the 
touch. The blind man near Bethsaida our Lord led cut of 
the town remote from the crowd, that he might be sure of the 
person who spoke to or touched him; he then spat on his eyes, 
and laid his hands on him, and restored him to sight, though 
impertfectly,—after that, he put his hands again upon his eyes, 
and he saw clearly. What possible mode could give him a 
more full assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposi- 
tion of an external agent, and that Jesus was that agent? The 
deaf man could judge of the intentions of another only by seeing 
what he does; him therefore our Lord took aside from the 
multitude, that he might fix and confine his attention to him- 
self, and then he put his fingers into his ears, and touched his 
tongue, thus signifying to him that he intended to produce some 
change in these organs; he then looked up to heaven, at the 
same time speaking, to signify that the change would proceed 
from a divine power, exercised at his interposition. 

The very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord’s 
application to the eyes of the man born blind; it assured him 
that the person who came close to him, and spoke to him, and 
ancinted his eyes, was the sole agent, by whose interposition 
the cure was wrought. Immediately, on approaching our 
Saviour, after receiving his sight, ‘he must have recognised 
him by his voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less 
full and circumstantial, he never could have so unanswerably 
silenced the objections, and replied to the captious queries of 
the Pharisees,—‘* What did he do to thee? how opened he 
thine eyes ?’—He answered, and said, “5 A man that is called 
Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, 
Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash, and I went and washed, 
and I received sight.” 

We may be confirmed in believing this to have been the 
design of these external applications, by observing, that they 
were used in no instance except those of blindness and deafness, 
when a defect of the senses rendered them necessary to convey 
such assurance of Jesus having been the author of the miracle. 
And still more, by observing that it does not appear that any 
of these three men had any previous knowledge of our Saviour’s 
power and character. ‘The man born blind, he healed without 
any solicitation. ‘The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf 
man, do not appear to have come of themselves, they were 
brought by their friends; more precaution was therefore neces- 
sary to call their attention to the person by whom the miracle 
was wrought, and give them full evidence that it was his sole 
work. When the two blind men at Capernaum, and two 
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others near Jericho, applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was 
with a declared previous conviction of his divine power that they 
followed him, crying, ** Son of David, have mercy upon us.” 
Here therefore a less remarkable external application was suffi- 
cient; as they professed their belief, Jesus only required that 
this profession should be sincere. “6 Believe ye, said he, that I 
have the power to do this? and they said, yea Lord: then 
he touched their eyes, saying, according to your faith be it 
unto you; and their eyes were opened.” 

If these remarks are just, they exhibit one of those number- 
less cases, where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, 
when well considered, display the miraculous nature of the 
facts, and the admirable propriety of our Lord’s conduct in 
every circumstance; and every such instance confirms strongly 
the conclusion, that our Lord’s miracles were not delusive 
visions, or the extravagances of a wild and senseless fanatic, but 
plain proofs of a divine power, exhibited with the sobriety and 
dignity becoming his divine character.” ! 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some out- 
ward actions must also be constantly performed, in memory of the 
facts thus publicly wrought. 

6. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions and ob- 
servances instituted, at the very time when those events took place, 
and be afterwards continued without interruption. 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any 
facts should be imposed upon the credulity of after ages, when 
the generation asserted to have witnessed them had expired ;’ 
for, whenever such facts come to be recounted, if not only 
monuments are said to remain of them, but public actions and 
observances had further been constantly used to commemorate 
them by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken 
place; the deceit must be immediately detected, by no such 
monuments appearing, and by the experience of every indivi- 
dual, who could not but know that no such actions or observ- 
ances had been used by them, to commemorate such events. 

VII. Let us now apply the criteria thus stated and explained, 
to the ilJustraticn of a few of the miracles related in the sacred 
writings. 

1. And first, as to the Mosaic miracles recorded in the Pen- 
tateuch :—-The plagues in' Egypt were witnessed by the whole 
nation of the Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians.—At the 
Red Sea the Israelites passed tlirough, and beheld the whole 


' Dr. Graves’s ‘¢ Essay on the Character of the Apostles and Evangelists, designed 
to prove that they were not Enthusiasts,” pp. 287, 288. 
VOL. I. iT 
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host of Pharaoh perish.—During forty years were the children 
of Israel sustained with food from heaven. Sometimes they 
were supplied with water from the flinty rock; and throughout 
their journies they beheld the cloud of the Lord on the taber- 
nacle by day, and the fire by night, (Exod. xl. 38.) At the 
passage over the Jordan ‘‘ the waters stood and rose up upon an 
heap; and all the Israelites passed over on dry ground in the 
midst of Jordan,” (Josh. 11. 16,17.) To each of the miracles 
here briefly enumerated, all the criteria above stated will be 
found to apply. The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
being chosen by Jehovah to be his peculiar people, for the pre- 
servation of true religion, the miracles performed in their 
behalf were unquestionably worthy of their Almighty Author. 
Here we have the frst mark. Further, the miracles in 
question, though some of them (as the plagues in Egypt) were 
announced before they were actually performed, did actually 
and really take place in Egypt, and were removed only at the 
command of Moses, while the land of Goshen (in which the 
Israelites dwelt) was exempted from their operation. Here we 
have our second, third, and fourth marks most fully established : 
for all the miracles above mentioned were recorded by Moses 
at or about the time when they actually took place: moreover, 
he recapitulated his miracles in Kgypt and in the wilderness, 
and appealed to those who were present for the truth of them ; 
which no wise man would have done, if he could have been 
confuted. Further, all these miracles were witnessed by up- 
wards of two millions of persons, who remained collected in 
one camp for forty years; an assembly so great, probably, 
never before or since, remained collected in one body for so 
long a period. If} then, this whole nation had not been 
entirely without eyes and ears, if they were not bereft of 
reason and sense, it was impossible, at the time these facts 
were said to have taken place, that they could have been per- 
suaded of their existence, had they not been real. Once more, 
to commemorate the protection of the Israelites when all the 
first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed, and their deliver- 
ance from bondage, which was its immediate consequence, Moses 
changed the beginning of their year to the month when this event 
happened, and instituted the feast of the passover. ‘To this 
was added the solemn consecration of the first-born of man 
and beast to the Lord, with the following remarkable charge 
annexed :— ** And it shall be when thy children ask thee in 
time to come, saying ‘* What is this?” thou shalt say to them, 
ςς By strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt from 
the house of bondage: and it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
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would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man and the first-born 
of beast,—Therefore I sacrifice to the Lord all that openeth 
the matrix,” ἕο. (Exod. xiii. 11—16.) All these things have 
been observed ever since, and establish the truth of the narra- 
tion in the book of Exodus. In further commemoration of the 
destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi 
was set apart; and,.besides the passover, the feast of tabernacles 
was instituted, to perpetuate the deliverance of the Israelites, 
and their journeying in the Desert, (Lev. xxiii. 40, e¢ seq.); as 
the feast of Pentecost was appointed fifty days after the pass- 
over (Deut. xxvi. 5—10), in memory of the miraculcus deliver- 
ance of the law from Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days 
after their departure from Egypt. In all these instances we 
have our fifth and sixth criteria most clearly and decisively 
established. 

The same remark wil] hold with respect to the miraculous 
supply of the Israelites with food, the memory of which was 
perpetuated by the pot of manna; and to the twelve stones 
which were taken out of the midst of Jordan at the time of the 
miraculous passage of the Israelites over that river, and were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal, as a memorial to them for ever. 
How irresistible is the reasoning of Mr. Leslie on this last 
monument! To form our argument, says he, let us suppose 
that there never was any such thing as that passage over Jordan ; 
that these stones at Gilgal were set up upon some other occa- 
sion; and that some designing man in an after age invented 
this book of Joshua, affirmed that it was written at the time 
of that imaginary event by Joshua himself, and adduced this pile 
of stones as a testimony of the truth of it; would not every 
body say to him, ‘* We know this pile very well: but we never 
before heard of this reason for it, nor of this book of Joshua ; 
where has it lain concealed all this while? and where and 
how came you, after so many ages, to find it? Besides, this 
book tells us, that this passage over Jordan was ordained to be 
taught our children from age to age, and therefore that they 
were always to be instructed in the meaning of this particular 
monument, as a memorial of it; but we were never taught it 
when we were children, nor did we ever teach our children any 
such thing; and it is in the highest degree improbable that 
such an emphatic ordinance should have been forgotten during 
the continuance of so remarkable a pile set up for the express 
purpose of perpetuating its remembrance.” And if, where 
we know not the reason of a bare naked monument, a fictitious 
reason cannot be imposed ; how much more is it impossible to 
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impose upon us in actions and observances which we celebrate 
in memory of particular events! How impossible to make us 
forget those passages which we daily commemorate, and per- 
suade us that we had always kept such institutions in memory 
of what we never heard of before; that is, that we knew it 
before we knew it! And if we find it thus impossible for an 
imposition to be put upon us, even in some things which have 
not all the marks before mentioned ; how much more impossible 
is it that any deceit should be in that thing where ALL the 
marks do meet ! ! 


2. Secondly, the observations contained in the preceding 
pages apply with similar weight and propriety to the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament; the number, variety, and 
greatness of which, as well as the persons by whom, the per- 
sons before whom, and the manner in which they were respect- 
ively performed, together with the effects produced by them, 
and the incontestable fact, that their reality was never denied 
by those who witnessed them, or who, living near the time 
when they were performed, had the means as well as the in- 
clination to deny them, if they had not been actually wrought, — 
are all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation. If only one or two miracles had been wrought 
for this purpose, it might have been considered as a fortunate 
chance, which occurred at a convenient season: or, if Christ 
had performed them privately, and before his own disciples only, 
they might have been suspected by the rest of the world of fraud 
and imposition. But the reverse of all this was the actual fact: 
for, 

(1.) The numBER of Christ’s miracles was very great.—If 
we consider only those which are recorded at large, they are 
about forty in number; and consequently the opportunities of 
examination were increased, and of deceit proportionably les- 
sened. But it is evident, that they must have been beyond all 
number, if we take into the account the several instances, in 
which we are told that great multitudes flocked to Jesus, who 
were afflicted with various diseases, for the most part incur- 


1 Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, p. 22, 3d edit. ‘The various 
miracles performed by Moses, which are concisely noticed above, are considered in 
detail, and excellently illustrated by Mr. Faber, in his Hore Mosaice (vol.i. pp. 359 
—3587), and by Dr. Graves in his Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch, 
(vol. i. pp. 151—171.) In his appendix to the same volume (pp. 375—410.) Dr. G. 
has refuted the sceptical remarks of the late Dr. Geddes (who chiefly borrowed thein 
from continental critics), which have lately been reasserted by a living opposer of divine 
revelation, as though they had never before been refuted. Dr. Collyer, in his Lectures 
on Scripture Miracles (p. 151. to the end) has also treated on the principal miracles 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments, and the miracles of the New Testament are 
treated of by the late Dr. Dodd in the first and second volumes of his Discourses on the 
Miracles and Parables, (8vo. 4 vols.) London, 1809. 
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able by human skill, and that ke healed them all; and that 
thousands were fed by him with a few loaves and fishes. ‘The 
gospel, indeed, is full of the miracles of Christ; and one of his 
biographers informs us, that he performed a greater number 
than are in any way recorded. But, 

(2.) There was a great VARIETY in the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament, which were of a permanent nature, and 
might be reviewed and re-examined, as in many instances we 
know they actually were. ‘The variety of Christ’s miracles 
is a circumstance that claims our attention equally with their 
number. As no impostors ever pretended to perform a great 
number of miracles, so they always or usually limited them- 
selves to onespecies of them. It was the number and variety 
of the miracles wrought by Moses, which at length convinced 
the Egyptian magicians, that the power by which he wrought 
them was divine. From the variety of effects in the universe, 
we conclude the existence of an Almighty designing cause, 
One effect or two of different kinds, or a few of the same kind, 
may be inadvertently ascribed to chance; or it may be said, 
that the persons producing such effects, possessed some extraor- 
dinary or peculiar skill in accomplishing them, or some pecu- 
liar art in imposing on men in respect of them. But a variety 
of effects, all mutually distinguished, and each perfect in its 
kind, suggests the idea of a perfect agent, powerful and de- 
signing, employed in producing them. And this is the case 
with the miracles of Christ: for, not one disease only, but αἰ 
are subject to the power of Christ and his apostles: not only 
diseases, but every calamity which is incident to mankind, are 
banished by their word: and even death,—the last enemy,—is 
obedient to them, and gives up his prey at their command, 
especially at the command of Christ. We behold him, giving 
sight to the born blind,—expelling the obstinate leprosy,— 
making those who wanted a limb ' perfect,—those who were 
bowed double, straight,—those who shook with the palsy, robust, 
—nerving the withered arm with strength,—restoring the z- 
sane and demoniacs to reason, and raising the dead to life. 
That great miracle of raising the dead, in particular, Christ 
performed no less than four times ; once on the ruler’s daughter, 


8 So xvAdous signifies. It is a different word from ywAous,and has a different significa- 
tion. Both these words occur in Matt. xv. 31. κυλλοὺς uyitis, χωλοὺς περιπατουνσες. 
He made the maimed to be whole, those who wanted a limb, perfect, and the lame to 
walk. What an amazing instance of divine power, of creative energy, must the re~ 
production of a hand, foot, or other limb be, by the mere word or touch of Jesus ! 
How astonishing to the spectators! That the above is the meaning of κυλλος, see 
Wetstein, Kypke, and Elsner on Matt. xv. 31, 
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just after she had expired,—again on the widow’s son, as he 
was carried on his bier to be interred,—a third time on Laza- 
rus when he had lain in his grave four days, and lastly,—the 
greatest instance of all in himself. We behold the apostles also 
expelling demons, restoring the lame from his birth, giving 
sight to the blind, healing all manner of diseases, and giving 
life to the dead. These supernatural works were not performed 
in a few instances, with hesztation and diffidence; but every 
week and every day were witnesses to numerous instances of 
them for a successive series of years, so that all suspicion of 
human management, compact, and juggle, was for ever pre- 
cluded. In short, not only man but every other being bows 
in ready subjection to their voice; not only animate but inani- 
mate creatures, feel the power of God, and act contrary to 
their natures, at his will.—The winds, the waves, the rocks, 
the sun, the earth, the heavens,—all are the subjects of those 
who first introduced the Christian dispensation. 

(3.) The pEs1Gn of Christ’s miracles, the very kinds of which 
were foretold by the prophet Isaiah, nearly seven centuries be- 
fore'!, was truly important, and every way worthy of their 
Almighty Author. Tf we reflect on the end and purpose for which 
these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, full 
of dignity, majesty, and mercy. It was, to carry on one vast 
and consistent plan of Providence, extending from the creation 
to the consummation of all things, to establish a system of be- 
lief, hope, and practice, adapted to the actual wants and 
condition of mankind; which had been revealed in part to the 
Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to destroy the 
four great moral evils,—so prevalent and so pernicious,—viz. 
atheism, scepticism, immorality, and vice. In subservience 


1 The circumstance of Christ’s miracles being predicted so many years before the 
performance of them, is particularly worthy of notice. It removes all suspicion of any 
design to impose on the understandings of men, to sway them by the power of novelty, 
or to surprise them by 4 species of proof, of which they had never before heard. In 
this respect the miracles of Jesus have a great advantage over those of Moses. When 
Moses appeared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented: 
allowing this, there was no impropriety in the use of miracles ambng a rude uncivilised 
people. But, when the world became more polished, and, by the frequency of imposture, 
more suspicious and inquisitive, it was highly proper that the species of proof, by which 
any new system was confirmed, should be previously notified, or be such as men had 
been in the habit of attending to. ‘This applies particularly to the Jews, the witnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus. ‘They were much prepossessed against him; and it was of im- 
portance that the proof from this quarter should appear in the’ most unexceptionable 
light. Jesus had this in view, in the answer given to the disciples of John the Baptist, 
when they inquired if he was the Christ. He directs them to his miracles, in proof 
that he was, and appeals to the predictions of the same prophet who had described the 
character and actions of their master. Compare Isa, xxix. 18, 19. xxxv. 4—6. and 
\xi. 1, with Matt, xi. 4, 5. and Mark vii, 37. 
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to their grand object,—the confirmation of his divine mission,— 
the miracles of Christ were wrought for the most benevolent 
of all purposes, the alleviation of human misery in all its 
forms, and they carry in them the characters of the greatest 
goodness as well as of the greatest power. Most of them were 
performed in consequence “of application or intreaty; and, on 
these occasions, the character and conduct of Jesus appear, 
adorned with the most delicate expressions of compliance and 
pity. 

The instance of the leper, who applied for hunself, as Jesus 
came down from the mountain, (Matth. viii. 3.) ;— ofthe cen- 
turion, applying for a favourite servant, (viii. 8.) ;—of the sick 
of the palsy, brought in his bed, and let_down by the roof, 
(Luke v. 18. \;—and of the oe whose daughter lay at aid 
point of death, and expired before his arrival, (Luke Vili. 4.1.) 5— 
are all so many occasions which display that divine compassion, 
which was ever open to the cries of the miserable ;—a compas- 
sion surmounting every obstacle, unconquerable by opposition, 
and with dignity triumphing over it. The circumstances of 
the last mentioned application are remarkably beautiful. We 
see a ruler of the synagogue falling down at the feet of Jesus, 
beseeching him to come into his house ; ; the more importunate 
in his treaty, as probably he had been either an enemy, or 
liable to the imputation of being one, and on that account also 
the more doubtful of success ; to crown all, his case was pitiable 
and pressing: He had one only daughter about twelve, and she 
lay a dying. As Jesus went to the house, the people crowded 
about him, and in the throng a most compassionate cure was 
wrought, only by touching the hem of his garment. In the 
meantime, the young woman expires, and messages are sent 
to prevent his taking any further trouble. This new distress 
has the effect of heightening the compassionate favour. It in- 
stantly drew forth from the mouth of Jesus that reviving de- 
claration, the prelude of the miracle: Fear not, belicve “only, 
and she shall be made whole, (Luke viii. 50.) 

Beautiful as these instances are, yet they yield to others, 
where Jesus wrought his miracles without application. ‘To 
prevent intreaty, to watch for opportunity of doing good to 
others, is the very essence of a benevolent character, and is 
the perfection οἵ an amiable one. ‘The miraculous draught of 
fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps one of the lowest of these in- 
stances. We cannot suppose that the disciples could either 
ask or expect such an appearance in their favour. But, as the 
miracle, by its greatness, was fitted to inspire every sentiment 
of respect; so the occasion of working it served to give a full 
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opening into the indulgent character of their master at the mo- 
ment of his calling them. His entering soon after into Peter’s 
house, and healing his wife’s mother, who lay sick of a fever, 
(Matth. viii. 14.), was also an act of indulgence, and peculiarly 
fitted to secure the attachment of this zealous disciple. The 
feeding of thousands miraculously with a few loaves and fishes, 
gives a happy and striking instance of an attention descending 
to the most ordinary wants of men. ‘The cases of disposses- 
sion have the most humane aspect, where the misery was great, 
and no application supposeable, nor any desire of relief. 

There are two instances of such distresses as every day 
occur, in which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, with the 
most exquisite sensibility. One is a case of infirm old age; 
the other, of youth cut off in its bloom; distresses mortifying 
to the pride of man, and always deeply affecting to a generous 
mind. Wilt thoube made whole? says Jesus to the old man 
lying at the pool of Bethesda, (John v. 6.) The helplessness of 
distressed old age cannot be painted in more lively colours, 
than in the simple account which the man gives of himself; and 
never was relief dispensed with more grace and dignity : Jesus 
saith ἰο him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk, (John v. 8.) 
The other distress is still of a more tender kind, the untimely 
death of an only son; a distress always great, but on the pre- 
sent occasion heightened by the concurrence of affecting cir- 
cumstances. Jesus went into a city called Nain. Now, when 
he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold there was a dead man 
carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
And much people of the city was with her, (Luke vu. 11, 12.) 
In attending to the narration, we sympathize deeply with the 
distress of the sorrowful mother, we even participate in the 
sympathy and sorrow of the attendants. Such a distress was ° 
adapted to the divine pity of Jesus. When the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not, 
(Luke vii. 13.); and he came and touched the bier, and said, 
Young man, arise, (14) And, lest the immediate object 
of the miracle should escape us, the historian has shut up 
the account of it with observing, that Jesus delivered him to 
his mother, (15.) Great actions in ordinary life have often 
much of the terrible in them; if they have beauties, yet 
they are usually of the awful kind: but, in the miracles of Jesus, 
there is nothing alarming; they were hurtful to none, and be- 
neficial to all who felt their influence. We naturally wish our- 
selves to have been spectators of those agreeable scenes. ‘This 
was the charm which overpowered the stupidity or prejudices 
of the multitudes, when the other charms of the miracles seemed 
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to have operated faintly. On occasion of one of the lowest 
exertions, the multitude was capable of making the following 
reflection: He hath done all things well; he maketh both the 
deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. ' 

‘¢ Compare with these evangelical miracles the pagan mi- 
racles, as delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical miracles 
after tee church was supported by the state:—but there is zo 
comparison. ‘The latter were usually such as would make fools 
stare, and wise men suspect ; and as they began, so they ended 
in vain,—establishing nothing, or what was worse than nothing ; 
if false, the tricks of deceitful men; iftrue, the frolics of fantas- 
tical demons.” ἢ 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing in them 
fantastical or cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and 
beneficence, done to persons to whom it is usually least done, 
but who most needed his kindness and beneficence,—the poor, 
the needy, the desolate, and the afflicted. ‘They were, more- 
over, calculated to excite gratitude rather than fear, and to 
persuade rather than to terrify. Jesus performed no miracles 
of the severe kind, and the apostles very few,—no more indeed 
than were necessary for wise and good purposes, viz. the de- 
tection and the punishment of sin and hypocrisy in the infant 
state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, performed by Jesus Christ, 
there are only two which carry in them any marks of severity, 
namely, his suffering the demons to enter the herd of swine, 
in consequence of which the whole herd perished in the waters ; 
and his causing the barren fig-tree to wither away. 

With regard to the destruction of the swine (Matt. viii. 28— 
34. Mark v. 12—17.), it should be considered, that Jesus did 
not, properly speaking, command or do this, but only suffered 
it to be done; and it is no more an impeachment of his good- 
ness that he suffered this to be done, than it is of the providence 
of the Almighty, that he permits any evil to be committed in 
the world. Jesus might suffer this, perhaps to shew the great. 
power and malice of evil spirits if not restrained by Omni- 
potence; perhaps, if the Jews were the owners of the swine, 
to punish them for keeping such animals in direct violation of 
the Mosaic institute, which forbad the eating of swine and 
even the keeping of them; or, perhaps, if the owners of them 
were Gentiles, to convince them of the sacredness and divinity 
of the Jewish laws, which (it is well known) they ridiculed 


1 Dr. David Hunter’s Observations on the History of Jesus Christ, vol. i. pp. 286— 
991. Edinburgh, 1770. 
2 Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol.i. p. 266. 2d edit. 
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on many accounts, and especially for the prohibition of eating 
swine’s flesh; and farther, it may be, to punish them for 
laying a snare in the way of the Jews. But, whoever they 
were that sustained this loss, they seem to have deserved it for 
their covetous and inhuman temper: for they were not so much 
pleased with the good that was done to the afflicted men, as 
they were offended with the loss of the swine; and, instead of 
being awakened by so great a miracle to confess their sins and 
revere the power of Christ, they desired him immediately to 
depart out of their coasts. ‘They could not but be sensible that 
He, who had wrought this miracle among them, must be a 
divine person; yet, because they had sustained some loss by 
it, they never applied to him for mercy, but sent him away, 
and thus shewed themselves still more worthy of the punish- 
ment that had been inflicted upon them. 

In causing the barren fig-tree to wither and die away 
(Matt. xxi. 19. Mark xi. 14, 21.), Jesus neither invaded private 
property, nor did any injury to the community at large. But 
the lesson, which this action dictated to his disciples, and now 
dictates to us, is of the first importance to every man alive,— 
to the deist as well as to the unbeliever. If the opportunities, 
which God has given us for our improvement in religious 
knowledge and the purification of our affections, be neglected 
or misemployed ;—if we be found untruitful in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus, and in good works,—which are the fruits of 
faith in him, we must expect to be withered like the barren 
fig-tree, before the fiery blast of his displeasure, when he 
cometh to judge the earth. ! 

These were good reasons, therefore, for Christ’s severity in 
these two cases ; but in all other instances he was perfect good- 
ness and benevolence. ‘ He went about doing good.’ He 
was the greatest physician to bodies as well as souls; his con- 
stant employment was, feeding the hungry, healing the sick, 
casting out demons*, and raising the dead. The first οἵ 


1 The above, doubtless, was the general design of the emblem of the barren fig-tree. 
It was usual, among the people of the east, to designate things by actions; and there 
are frequent instances of this nature in the prophets of the Old Testament. In like 
manner Jesus Christ, by a familtar type, gave the Jews to understand what they must 
expect for making only a formal profession of religion.—TZhe kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof, (Matt. xxi. 43.) 
This figure of the fig-tree was employed by Christ, more than once to the same pur- 
pose, as may be seen in the parable related in Luke xiii. 6—9. Iu Matt. xxi. 19. and 
Mark xi. 14, 21. it is by way of type; there, by way of parable: here the malediction 
is executed upon it; there it is denounced (ver. 7.)—Cut zt down; why cumbereth it 
the ground. 

2 There was a peculiar propriety in Jesus casting out evil spirits, which, by Divine 
Providence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, aud to‘ possess many per- 
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his miracles was at a wedding, converting water into wine, thus 
sanctioning the sacred institution of marriage, and at the same 
time showing that he was no enemy to innocent festivity: and 
one of the last was restoring the ear of the high priest’s ser- 
vant, which Peter had cut off. The gospel was a covenant of 
mercy, and it could not be better ratified and confirmed than 
by acts of mercy. 

(4.) Consider further the GREATNESS of Christ’s miracles.— 
If any actions can be called miraculous, those of Jesus are 
indisputably so. In the simplest instances of cures performed, 
we always find some circumstances fixing this point, — 
such as, that the disease was in its nature incurable, that 
it was inveterate, and had baffled every effort. of art; that 
it was instantaneously removed, by a single word, sometimes 
without it, sometimes by a touch, or by applications, from 
which in a natural way no relief was to be expected,—for ex- 
ample, anointing with clay the eyes of a man born blind. In 
the higher instances of exertion, such as raising the dead, we 
have no difficulty in determining them to have been miraculous. 
To explain them in any other way, is an attempt which must 
terminate in confusion and absurdity, on which account very 
few have ever engaged init. But it is of consequence to ob- 
serve, that works so great could never have been admitted as 
true, by a scrupulous and inquisitive age, had there been any 
doubt of their certainty. Their greatness, which all had occa- 
sion to know, and which no one ever contradicted (as will be 
shewn ina subsequent page), secures them against the suspicion 
of imposture. Impostors seldom deal in great tricks; this 
would offend too much against probability, and prompt men 
to an investigation. They usually satisfy themselves with little 
tricks, because they are less open to suspicion, and more easily 
gain credit. 

(5.) Observe also the persons By whom these miracles were 
accomplished. ‘They were wrought by persons, who were known 
to be poor, unlearned, of low condition, and destitute of great 
friends and powerful patrons; who gave other proofs of their 
mission, and did not rest the whole of their cause upon miracles, 
but who likewise insisted upon the reasonableness of their 
doctrines, which they offered to examination. Further, they 


sons. ‘¢ By this he shewed that he came to destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed 
to foretel that, wheresoever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice should be put 
to flight. He foresaw that the great and popular objection to him would be, that he 
was a magician; and therefore he confuted it beforehand, and ejected evil spirits to 
shew that he was in no confederacy with them.” Jortin’s Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. i. 
p- 268. 
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were wrought by persons who appealed to God, and declared 
that they would perform them. By acting in the name of the 
God and Father of all, they gave the best kind of proof that 
they were supported by him, and thus prevented objections 
that the wonder might happen by chance, or be effected by a 
secret fatal power, of which they themselves knew nothing, 
or by evil spirits, or for other ends and purposes: and they 
laid themselves under a necessity of fulfilling their promises, 
or of passing for men who either deceived others or were 
deceived themselves. 

(6.) The persons BEFORE whom the miracles were wrought 
claim our especial notice. ‘These astonishing actions were not 
performed in sequestered cells or solitudes, cautiously shunning 
the light of truth and the scrutiny of officious inquirers. They 
were wrought in a learned age and in civilized countries, in 
the politest and best inhabited parts of the world, where per- 
sons are not easily deluded. It is worthy of remark, that, when 
Christianity was published, a general prejudice in the people, 
and a very severe suspicion in the government, prevailed against 
the belief of miracles. They were stigmatised by the oppro- 
brious name of magic: and Augustus, it is well known, had 
published very rigorous edicts against the whole race of pre- 
stigiators or jugglers. Further, the Christian miracles were 
exhibited in the face of day, before vast multitudes of friends 
and enemies indiscriminately, te whose calm and deliberate 
investigation they were submitted: and at a time, when men 
wanted neither power nor inclination to expose them if they 
were impostures, and who were in no danger of being called 
atheists for disbelieving them, and of being insulted by the 
populace and persecuted by the civil magistrate for deriding 
them. The miracles of Christ and his apostles were witnessed 
by thousands, who would have rejoiced in the detection of 
imposture, had any been attempted or practised, and who 
scrutinised both them and the persons on whom they were 
wrought, with the nicest subtilty and strictest accuracy, in 
order (if possible) to discover any fraud or falsehood in them. 
The persons who had experienced these miraculous effects, and 
who had been cured of blindness, leprosy, palsy, or lameness, 
or who had had lost limbs restored to them, or had been raised 
from the dead,—these persons lived many years afterwards,— 
public monuments of them,—and carrying about with them, in 
their own persons, the full conviction of these amazing 
operations. ! 


1 Quadratus, one of the most antient writers after the days of the apostles, (who. 
wro‘e his apology for the persecuted Christians about a. D. 124.) says that there were 
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(7.) The MANNER, too, in which these miracles were per- 
formed, is equally worthy of attention, for its publicity, sim- 
plicity, and disinterestedness. 

As the miracles of Christ and his apostles were numerous, 
diversified and great, so they were wrought openly and publicly 
without concealment or disguise, which is a circumstance ne- 
cessary to establish their credit. Pagan antiquity furnishes us 
with accounts of pretended miracles, and of pretended mira~ 
culous intercourses between men and their deities ; but the 
scene of them is always laid out of the reach of observation 
and discovery. Modern miracles also have in a great measure 
owed their being to the same source. When Jesus began to 
work miracles, he did not retire into deserts and corners, as 
if there had been something in the operation to be kept secret, 
or which, if disclosed, would bring the whole into discredit. 
But as he appeared in the world on purpose to instruct it, and 
as his doctrine was for this purpose delivered in public, so his 
miracles, which were chiefly exhibited for the support of the 
doctrine, were public also ; being performed in the most fre- 
quented places and on the most public occasions, as at mar- 
viages and funerals, and on solemn festivals. Thus, many 
were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivals, 
when there was the greatest concourse of people from all parts 
of the country; others,.in the public streets of villages and 
cities; others, in the public synagogues; and others, before 
great multitudes, who came together to hear Jesus, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities. By far the greater part of 
his miracles were wrought in the vicinity of the sea of Galilee, 
which was surrounded by large, fertile, and populous tracts, 
especially the two Galilees, containing many towns, and a mul- 
titude of villages, the least of which towns, (Josephus informs 
us) contained upwards of jifteen thousand souls’. Some of 
Christ’s miracles, indeed, were, from their nature, more private 
than others?; yet privacy was never industriously sought after, 
except where the reasons of it are obvious. But an instance 
or two of this kind cannot be supposed to invalidate the cre- 
dibility of great numbers openly performed. Considering the 


persons living even in his time, upon whom Christ had wrought miracles. (See Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. ς. 5.) And it is by no means improbable that some of those, 
who were cured of their infirmities, or raised from the dead by Jesus Christ, were pre- 
served by previdence to extreme old age, to be living witnesses of his power and good- 
ness. 

1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 5. § 2. 

2 When it happened that any of them were performed privately, in a house or 
chamber, the effects of the miracle were so visible, that they could not but be observed 
by great numbers, as in the instance of the raising of Jairus’s daughter to life. 
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opposition of the world, it would not have been unreasonable, 
had the miracles of Jesus been less public; in some cases he 
might have changed his ordinary manner with propriety: but, 
to the last, he persisted in it, for instance, at the resurrection 
of his friend Lazarus, only a little before his own death. The 
openness of the miracles was therefore a defiance to the malice, 
and a defiance to the incredulity of the world; it being as true 
of his miracles as he asserted it to be of his doctrine.—ZJ spake 
openly, said Christ, to the world. I ever taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews always resort; and 
an secret have I said nothing, (John xviii. 20.) 

The miracles of Christ and his apostles were accompanied 
with no appearance of pride, vanity, or ostentation. When a 
man preaches up himself, and assumes haughty airs of import- 
ance and superiority, he gives cause for suspicion. Such was the 
case of Simon the sorcerer as represented by Luke (Acts viii. 9.), 
whose principal design seems to have been that he might pass 
for a very great person among the Samaritans. But the con- 
duct of the apostles in this respect was unexceptionable; and 
Jesus during his ministry acted as a servant and as a prophet 
sent from God, ascribing all his miracles to his father. While, 
however, Christ’s manner was totally free from ostentation, his 
miracles were characterised by a peculiar sobriety, decorum, 
authority, and dignity. ‘They display something above the 
ordinary character of man, but they are facts in which the 
spectators could not be mistaken. 

All the miracles of Christ were performed with the utmost 
simplicity of manner. ‘They are often, to all appearance, casual 
and incidental. At other times he wrought his miracles when 
prompted by intreaty, or where such an occasion presented 
itself, that it would have been out of character not to have 
wrought them. ‘The manner of his doing them is remote from 
all suspicion of deceit or vain glory. As no ostentation is dis- 
played before, so none is evinced after the performance. Often 
he forbad those' who were the objects of his goodness and 
compassion, to speak of the person to whom they were obliged, 
—a hard prohibition to a grateful mind! Often, as soon as 
the work was accomplished, he withdrew into some private 
retreat. This circumstance strengthens the credibility of the 
miracles; but it does more,—it exhibits them in their native 
beauty and dignity. It is, indeed, difficult to say, whether the 
ease or the dignity of the manner is most strongly expressed. 


1 The reason why Jesus sometimes enjoined secrecy on those whom he had healed, 
supra, pp. 266—269. 
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To expel diseases by a single word, sometimes without one; 
by a word to command the winds and waves ; by a word to raise 
the dead bodies of men, sometimes almost from corruption,— 
are appearances which surpass all that we can imagine. 

The disinterestedness with which the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles were wrought, is another circunistance that demands 
our consideration. They were performed for no worldly ad- 
vantage. As nothing of that kind was sought, so nothing was 
obtained by Christ and by his disciples. When he first sent 
them forth, he expressly commanded them to take no fee or 
gratuity for the miracles they were about to work. Freely, 
said he, ye have received ; freely give, (Matt. x. 8.) Obscure, 
indeed, they could not be who were endued with such powers, 
nor could they be despised by their friends and followers: but 
these were small temporal advantages, in comparison of the 
obloquy, the injuries, afflictions, sufferings, and persecutions of 
every possible kind, which they underwent. ‘The miracles of 
Christ were wrought in the most generous and disinterested 
manner: all were welcome to partake of the benefit of them; 
and no distinction was made between the rich and the poor. 
The only exception was, that Christ and his apostles would not 
work miracles to gratify curiosity or to sanction unbelief. 
Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not perform more 
miracles before the unbelieving? We reply, that such conduct 
was not necessary to the end of miracles, which was, to afford 
a reasonable conviction,—that it was not likely to answer any 
good end, but on the contrary would have been hurtful to such 
unbelievers ;—that it tended to defeat the design and success of 
Christ’s ministry, by narrowing its sphere, or shortening its 
duration ;—and that, lastly and chiefly, it was unreasonable in 
itself, and contrary to the general scheme and order of God’s 
moral government. ! 

(8.) Another circumstance, which confirms the truth and 
validity of these miracles, is the effects produced by the perxform- 
ance of them. Great numbers οἵ persons who were spectators 
of them, were convinced by them, notwithstanding they had 
formed and cherished the strongest prejudices against the reli- 
gion attested by these miracles. In consequence of this con- 
viction, they quitted the religion in which they had been 
educated, and with it ease, pleasure, fortune, reputation, friends, 
and relations; they embraced the Gospel from the most indu- 


! The topics above briefly noticed are illustrated with equal force and beauty of argu- 
ment by Bp. Hurd. Works, vol. vii. serm. 59. pp. 158—175. 
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bitable persuasion of its truth, inviolably adhered to the pro- 
fession of it, and sealed their belief of it with their blood. 

(9.) Lastly, so far were the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles from being considered as frauds or impostures, that their 
reality was never denied. Even the Jews! and Heathens were 
constrained to admit them; though they ascribed them to various 
causes, denied them to be proofs of his divinity, or maintained 
that they were inferior to the miracles of the pagans. Thus, 
on one occasion, the Jews attributed Christ’s miracles to 
Beelzebub, and on another, they acknowledged that he saved 
others, while they reproached him with not being able to save 
himself. While the facts were too recent to be disputed, Celsus, 
Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, and other adversaries, admitted 
their reality, but ascribed them to magic, and denied the divine 
commission of him who performed them. But to whatever 
cause they ascribed them, their admission of the reality of these 
miracles is an involuntary confession that there was something 
preternatural in them. 

VIII. A brief examination of a few of the miracles related 
in the New Testament (more than a few cannot be investigated 
for want of room), will confirm and illustrate the preceding ob- 
servations, and convince every candid inquirer that they were 
wrought by the mighty power of God, and prove incontestably 
that Jesus Christ was indeed the promised Messiah. 

1. The miracle of the conversion of water into wine at Cana, 
in Galilee, is related with every mark of veracity, (John ii. 
1—10.) The absence of all collusion could not be more hap- 
pily implied than by the manner in which the discovery is 
signified to the company. The Jewish weddings, it should be 
observed, lasted seven days. During the continuance of the 
nuptial feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and bride, or 
perhaps from the number of guests being greater than was ex- 
pected, there was a deficiency of wine. This being made known 
to Jesus, he commanded the servants to fill six large vessels 
with water up to the brim. It was therefore impossible to 


1 This man doeth MANY MIRACLES (John xi, 47.), was the judgment of the chief 
priests and pharisees, assembled in council. And, Jesus of Naxareth, a man approved 
of God among you by wonders and MiRACLES and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves know (Acts ii. 22.), was the appeal of Peter to a 
mixed multitude of the men of Israel.—What shall we do to these men? For that 
indeed a notable MIRACLE hath been done by them, is mantfest to all them that dwell 
in Jerusalem, and ΜῈ CANNOT DENY ἔξ (Acts iv. 16.), was the acknowledgment ex- 
torted from the Jewish rulers, in consequence of the miracle wrought by Peter and 
John on the lame man at the gate of the temple in that city. For the involuntary 
acknowledgment of Jewish and Heathen adversaries, see pp. 215. 219, 220. 
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intermix any wine. ‘The servants alone were privy to the process 
of the miracle, and were desired by Jesus to carry some of the 
new wine to the governor of the feast. The wine proves ex- 
cellent, therefore it is not counterfeited ; there is now plenty, 
and there was need of it. According to the practice usual 
among the Jews on these occasions, which is mentioned also 
by the governor, the wine which the guests had been drinking 
last was not remarkable for excellence. His attention was 
immediately excited by this fresh supply; and he gives his 
attestation to it in so natural and easy a way, that we cannot but 
esteem it beyond the reach of any artifice and ingenuity what- 
soever. He called the bridegroom and said:—Lvery man at 
the beginning bringeth forth good wine, and when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse ; but thou hast kept the good 
wine until now. ‘This incidental testimony carries with it all 
the air of authenticity which could possibly be derived from the 
unaffected mention of such a circumstance'. The miracle 
became public, and confirmed the faith of the new disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The miraculous feeding of five thousand men, besides 
women and children, in the desert ἢ, was attended with a variety 
of circumstances that show the impossibility of falsehood or 
imposition. The disciples of Christ informed their compas- 
sionate master, that it was time to dismiss the people to the 
neighbouring villages to buy food. Jesus found, on enquiry, 
that there was no more provision than five loaves and two 
fishes. The want of food for such a multitude was certain, 
and the means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He 
commanded the disciples to make the people to sit down upon the 
grass, aid to place them in ranks by hundreds and by fifties. By 
this method, all confusion was avoided, and the attendance 
upon them was rendered more easy: besides, the miraculous 
Operation was thus exposed to the view of the whole multitude; 
so that it was impossible to deceive them by any artifice or 
slight of hand. Jesus brake and distributed to the apostles, 
who again distributed to the people; after the multitude had 
eaten, he commanded them to gather up the fragments, which 
was a plain proof that they had had plenty of food; and the 
disciples filled twelve baskets with the fragments that remained. 
After this, can there be the least room for incredulity ? 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing 
and in which they were so deeply interested, were convinced 


1 Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, p. 112. 
Matt. xiv. 15—21. Mark vi. 35—44. John vi. 5—13. 
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that he was the prophet promised by the Almighty tosucceed Moses, 
(Deut. xviii. 15.), and they were desirous to make him a king, 
because the Messiah (according to their noticns) was entitled 
to the same sovereignty as other princes, and to rule over 
Israel as David and Solomon had done. This circumstance is a 
further proof of the miracle, and of the impression it had made on 
every person’s mind who had witnessed it. Jastly, on the next 
day, Jesus Christ being at Capernaum, and speaking to the same 
people, who were still amazed at the miracle which he had per- 
formed, rebuked them for being sensible only of its temporal 
effects, while they neglected to apply it to their eternal salvation. 
This reproach not only establishes the miracle, but also gives it 
additional dignity, by exhibiting the design which Jesus chiefly 
had in view in performing it, viz. his heavenly doctrine. It is, 
therefore, impossible either to oppose such strong evidence, or to 
lessen the credit of a miracle which had the testimony of nearly 
or quite eight thousand persons (reckoning the women and chil- 
dren at 2,500 or 3,000), and which is so necessarily connected 
with other facts equally public and trne. ‘The same remarks 
are applicable to the subsequent feeding of four thousand men 
besides women and children, related in Matt. xv. 32—38. 

3. Equally remarkable are the circumstances attending the 
healing of the paralytic (Matt. ix. 2—8. Mark. 11. 4—12. Luke 
v. 18-26), which are such as to convince every reasonable 
person. It was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, 
some of whom were secretly enemies to Christ, and jealous of 
his fame. ‘The manner, in which they presented the sick of the 
palsy, is unparalleled, and, at the same time, shews the confi- 
dence they placed in his power and goodness, as well as the 
desire of the paralytic and of the four men who bore him on 
his bed or couch. JWhen they could not come nigh because of the 
multitude, they went up onthe house top, and uncovered the roof 
of the apartment where Jesus was: and when they had broken 
it up, they let him down through the tiling, with his couch, into the 
midst before Jesus. ‘The manner, in which he addressed the 
paralytic, is still more striking. Jesus began with the remis- 
sion of his sins (which did not seem to be the object of the 
man’s petition) without saying any thing of his malady, with 
which both he and his supporters were wholly affected. Jesus, 
seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee. But there were certain of the 
Scribes and Pharisees sitting there; and, reasoning in their hearts, 
they said within themselves, This man blasphemeth. ‘This secret 
accusation of blasphemy, on the part of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, proves that they had no idea of any such thing before 
the event: Jesus, after replying to the reasonings in @heir hearts, 
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commanded the man to take up his conch and walk. And im- 
MEDIATELY he rose up before them all, and took up the bed whereon 
he lay, and departed to his own house, glorifying God. The 
astonishing nature of this miracle extorted the admiration of 
all who beheld it, and they exclaimed, We never saw it on this 
Jashion. 

4. While the miracles of Jesus were acts of benevolence and 
compassion, they at the same time served to convey his instruc- 
tions with the greater meaning and dignity. To overturn pre- 
judices, fostered by false notions of religion, strengthened by 
age, and sanctioned by the example of persons in authority, and 
to substitute good principles in their place, must be a matter of 
great delicacy, and will always require the most vigorous exer- 
tions. ‘This was the great object of the parables of Jesus: it 
was a principal object of his whole ministry, and with infinite 
propriety entered into his miracles. The prejudices of the Jews 
against his person, among other things, made it necessary that 
he should work miracles. There were also prejudices, so deeply 
_ rooted in the minds of the Jews, that no power less than that 
of miracles could be supposed to combat them with any proba- 
bility of success, and against which we find particular miracles 
opposed. 

That calamities are always the offspring of crimes, is one pre- 
judice which the depraved nature of man is but too prone to 
indulge : and the Jews, in the time of Christ, were greatly under 
the power of this prejudice. We are told, in the gospel history, 
of some who came to Jesus under this influence, telling him of 
certain Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices, (Luke xiii. 1.); and, on that occasion, he exposed the 
danger and absurdity of the error, by a plain illustrations On 
occasion of seeing a man who had been born blind, the disciples 
of Jesus fell into the same mistake, and asked him, Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? (John ix. 1,2.) 
Jesus, in a moment, solved the difficulty, by giving him the use 
of his sight. He did so without going out of his ordinary 
course. Miracles were a part of his work, and his compassion 
always prompted him: but the occasion called for an extraordi- 
nary interposition, and the miraculous cure was the most effec- 
tual expedient for forcing an access to hearts, fenced by 
prejudice against the common feelings of humanity. The 
miracle of giving sight to the man who had been born blind, 
related in the ninth chapter of the gospel of John, is one of the 
most illustrious that was wrought by Christ, on account of the 
reluctant but distinct testimony to its reality, which was given 


by the Jews, after they had done every thing in their power 
Ῥ ΌΞ- 
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(though without success) to discover, if possible, any cireum- 
stance which could have enabled them to question or deny it. 
As this miracle has been the subject of particular cavil by 
Rousseau, on the ground that there is a gradation in it that 
does not suit with a supernatural operation or miracle (two of 
whose characters or criteria are znstantaneity in its performance, 
and independence on second causes ;} and as the cavil of that 
eloquent but seductive and licentious infidel has been adopted, 
without acknowledgement, by later opposers of revelation, it 
demands a distinct examination. Taking it for granted, that 
the reader has perused the narrative in question, the noble sim- 
plicity of which, together with its circumstantiality, and the 
natural and graphic delineations of the workings of the human 
heart, are all so many proofs of the credibility and veracity of 
the writer,—we proceed to offer some remarks on this miracle. 

In the first place, the man, on whom it was performed, had 
not become blind by any accident that admits of relief. He 
was certainly born blind. All who knew him were witnesses of 
it; and he had become very generally known by sitting and 
begging on the public road. His parents, as we shall after- 
wards have occasion to take nctice, affirmed the same to the 
Pharisees, though they dreaded their displeasure, and did not 
care to defend a miracle which men in power were desirous, if 
possible, to suppress. * 

Secondly, the man did not ask to be restored to his sight as 
some others did, who had accidentally become blind. Thus, 
there was no room for suspicion on his part. And Jesus Christ, 
after having sent him to the pool of Siloam, did not wait for 
his return to receive the glory of such a miracle; so that the 
blind man, on receiving sight, did not know who the person 
was that had cured him, or whither he had gone. There was 
therefore no possibility of collusion in the transaction. 

Thirdly, the very question proposed by the disciples, which 
occasioned the miracle, is a proof that the man’s blindness was 
from his birth: but the answer, as we have already intimated, 
was so little conformable to their notions, or to those of the 
Jews, their contemporaries, that it is impossible that it could 
ever have entered their minds, if they had not heard it from 
his lips. Jesus, in his reply, did not attribute the natural de- 
fect of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, 
that it was for the glory of his Father, who sent him, and also 
to manifest his works that this man was born blind, in order to 
be cured. Whoever spoke thus? For, letit be observed, that 
Christ did not speak thus after the success, but exposed him- 
self to be contradicted (according to the opinion of men) by 
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Him, who, he says, had sent him, when he declared the future 
proof of his mission. 

In the fourth place, consider the mode employed for giving 
the man sight: He laboured under an incurable bjindness. 
The opacity of the crystalline humour, which is called a cata- 
ract, and the imperfect or periodical gutta serena, which does not 
wholly deprive of sight, or only at certain times, are maladies 
of the eye, that in some cases admit of a cure, whieh depends 
upon a variety of precautions, preparations, and remedies, that 
(if suecessful) take effect only with time, and in most cases very 
imperfectly. But no precautions or preparations whatever were 
employed in the cure of the man born blind. ‘Though a cata- 
ract may be reduced, or an accidental or periodical gutta serena 
may be cured, a doéal blindness, when inveterate and from the 
birth, is incurable. Such has been the prevalent opinion in 
every age. Aristotle '(whom we quote only as a witness to the 
sentiments of his own time), declares that it is zmposszble for 
one born blind to receive sight. "The Jews admitted this truth as a 
principle generally known. Since the world began, they said, 
it was never heard that any man opened the eyes of one who was 
born blind, (John ix. 32.) Medical men in modern times are of 
the same opinion; and infidelity never could produce an ex- 
ample of blindness, absolute and continued from the birth, 
that was cured by the assistance of art. Sueh being the cir- 
cumstances of this man’s case, was it natural to imagine that 
clay put on his eyes should restore him tosight? Could any one 
have framed such an expedient, so improbable, so contrary to 
the effect desired, so proper for destroying the sight, if the 
power and wisdom of Jesus Christ had not employed it, and 
imparted the requisite virtue to it? ? Moreover, is it likely that 
a person who had been born blind, and had continued so from 
his birth to manhood, should so easily credit what Jesus said 
to him; that he should obey him so punctually; that he should 
expose himself to public ridicule, by carrying the clay on his 
eyes, and causing himself to be conducted to the pool of 
Siloam, with the hopes of being restored to his sight? Is not 
such a docility truly astonishing ? And how could any such 
thing be imagined on his part before it happened ? 

Lastly, the miracle was performed in the public street, and 
in the presence of many persons, and was immediately subjected 


1 Cited by Casaubon on John ix. 1. (Critic. Sacr. tom. vii. part ili. p. 187.) Other 
passages from the antient classic authors are adduced by Wetstein, on John ix. 1. Nov. 
Dest. νοὶ, 1. Ρ. 002. 

2 For the reason why Jesus Christ employed the means he did, to give this may 
sight, see pp. 272, 275. supra 
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to the strictest scrutiny that can well be conceived. If we had 

heard of such a miracle, we should not have given credit to so 
surprising a relation, till we had inquired, who the man was, 

on whom it was said to have been wrought? Whether in fact 
he had been born blind ? Whether he actually was blind at the 

ttme when Jesus met him? And whether it afterwards appeared 

that he really was cured ? All these inquiries, we should certainly 

have made ourselves, or have been well informed that they 

had been made by credible people, before we would have be- 

heved the miracle. And ifwe would have made these inquiries, 

can it reasonably be supposed that they were not made by those 
who lived αὐ that time ? or that they would have admitted that 

wonderful fact on easier evidence than we would have done? 
Now we know that these very inquiries were made by the Scribes 

and Pharisees, and terminated in full proof. They sent for 
his parents, who declared that their son was born blind. He 

was himself interrogated, threatened with excommunication, 

and ultimately cast out of the synagogue: and, after examining 
the affair to the bottom, the truth of the miracle was established 
beyond the possibility of contradiction. On the one side there 
appears nothing but passion and calumny; on the other, no- 
thing but what is simple, sincere, coherent, and infinitely sur- 
passing the lowjealousyand malice of the Pharisees, whose utmost 
efforts only rendered the truth more evident, and added that 
testimony which they would have gladly wrested from it, if it 
had been possible. The reasoning of the man who was cured 
is unanswerable—/]Ve know that God heareth not sinners—since 
the world began was it not heard that any man opened the eyes of 
one that was born blind. If this man were not of God, he could 
do nothing, (John ix. 31—33.) . 

5. Equally remarkable with the preceding miracle, is that 
wrought at Jerusalem by the apostle Peter in company with 
John, on a man who had been /ame from his birth ; and which 
was subjected to a similar rigorous scrutiny. The account is 
given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, with every 
mark of veracity and genuineness. All the circumstances are so 
connected together, and so inseparable; the place, the time, and 
the persons, all correspond together with such exactness, that 
we cannot admit a part without being forced to acknowledge 
the whole. In this miracle, the reader will take notice, 

First, ofthe puBiicity ofthe lame man’s person and condition. 
He had been lame from his birth, and was then forty years old. 
He was, moreover, well known to all the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, having been carried daily to that gate of the temple which 
was most trequented, to receive alms. ‘The time of the day 
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when the miracle was performed was that of public prayer, 
when the evening sacrifice was offered, when there was the 
greatest number of persons present who were assembled from 
different parts of the city. 

Secondly, of the MANNER in which the miracle was wrought. 
It was instantaneous, and was so perfect, that the lame man 
could not only walk, but stood and leaped for joy, while 
he praised God, and testified his gratitude to Peter and 
John. 

Thirdly, of the SEVERE EXAMINATION which the transaction 
underwent. Both the man who had been healed, and the 
apostles, are dragged before the tribunal of the ecclesiastical 
rulers. They are most closely interrogated respecting the 
fact. They assert the reality of the miracle; they declare that 
it was in the name of Jesus of Nazareth that the man was made 
whole—of that Jesus whom those rulers had crucified. What 
discoveries do the chief priests make? The apostles are in 
their hands. ‘The man who had been lame, is himself stand- 
ing by. They are vested with full power, as magistrates, to 
take cognizance of the matter. If there be deceit, it must be 
detected. But no discovery is made; and immediately after- 
wards five thousand Jews are converted, and embrace the 
Gospel in consequence of what they had seen performed, and 
in a case where it was morally impossible that they should 
have been deceived. 

Besides the miracles related in the cure of diseases, there 
are three remarkable examples recorded by the evan- 
gelists, in which Jesus Christ raised the dead to life; viz. the 
daughter of Jairus a ruler of the Jewish synagogue, the son 
of a widow at Nain, and Lazarus, the brother of Martha and 
Mary. How many examples of the same kind occurred during 
his personal ministry is not related: though, from his message 
to John (Matt. xi. 5.) it is probable that there were other in- 
stances. But these which the evangelists have recorded were 
certainly not the least striking or important. 

6. The raising of the daughter of Jairus to life is recorded 
by three of the evangelists'!, and the circumstances related by 
them are in almost every point exactly the same. Jairus 
applies to Christ, in the midst of a great multitude of people. 
Prostrating himself at his feet, Jairus besought him to come 
to his house and heal his daughter,.who was at the last ex- 
tremity. Jesus listened to his request, and on his way was 
followed by the multitude. A miracle of a different kind was 


1 Matt. ix. 18—26. Mark v. 229~-45. Luke vill. 41—56. 
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performed at that moment, (for all the three evangelists have 
connected it with his progress to the house of Jairus), by the 
instantaneous cure of an inveterate disease, in a person who 
only secretly touched the hem of his garment; a circumstance, 
which rendered the miracle so much the more a subject of 
observation to the multitude, when the person who was healed 
was publicly questioned on what she had done. Ἂὑ᾿΄ 

At the same instant Jairus was informed by his servants, 
that his daughter was dead, in order to prevent him from 
farther importuning our Lord, whose visit to his house they 
then considered as completely unnecessary or useless}. Our 
Lord, aware of this message, encouraged Jairus notwith- 
standing to rely on him, and went steadily on towards his house, 
with the multitude attending him. 

All the customary and noisy lamentations for the dead were 
already begun; and our Lord found it necessary, for the quiet 
of the family, to remove the mourners, who went forth fully 
prepared to attest to the people without the certainty of the 
death, after having heard with scorn what they considered as 
a doubt on the subject, and what our Lord intended as an in- 
timation of the maid’s immediate restoration to life. Putting 
them forth among the multitude, he retained with him the 
father and mother of the dead young woman, and three of his 
disciples ; a sufficient number to witness and relate the circum- 
stances of her restoration. In their presence “ her spirit 
came again,” at our Lord’s command. ‘The effect was in- 
stantly produced by his almighty word; and was verified 
to the conviction of every individual, who saw her immediately 
receiving food, as a person in the full possession of life and 
health. 

The event was understood by the whole multitude; and the 
evangelist Matthew relates, “9 that the fame thereof went 
abroad throughout all the land,” (Matt.ix. 26.) The person 
in whose family this miracle was done, was sufficiently distin- 
guished as a ruler of the synagogue, to render such a remark- 
abie event a subject of general attention: and though all the 
circumstances in the narrative have the aspect of the most 
natural and unexpected occurrences, which could neither have 
been combined by human contrivance, nor anticipated by 
human foresight, no circumstance was wanting, either to as. 


1 Matthew’s narrative might have led us to have supposed her to have been dead 
when Jairus first addressed our Lord, if it were not obvious that, omitting several cir- 
cumstances, which are mentioned by the other evangelists, he begins his relation at the 
time when the father knew that she was dead, and places the circumstances in his 
narrative after that time. 
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certain the reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent 
ostentation or design, to give it the most unquestionable 
publicity. ! 

7. To the circumstances of the raising of the widow’s son 
from the dead, at Nain, (Luke vii. 11—15.) we have already 
had occasion to refer, as illustrating the benevolence of Jesus 
Christ®. In addition to the observations alluded to, we may 
notice the circumstances under which this miracle was per- 
formed. Christ was coming from Capernaum, where he had 
healed the servant of the centurion. On approaching the gate 
of the city, he met the funeral procession. The fact of the 
young man’s death, therefore, was indisputable. ‘ The widowed 
mother of an only son would not be precipitate in performing 
these melancholy rites: the proofs of death must have been 
sadly satisfactory, before she proceeded to pay this last debt of 
parental tenderness.” ‘The tomb was prepared, and a con- 
siderable number of her townsmen were accompanying the 
widowed mother thither, besides a multitude of persons who 
were following Jesus on his way from Capernaum. It was im- 
possible that any miracle could have been performed under 
circumstances of greater publicity, or more instantaneously, 
or where the facts related were more easy to be detected, if 
there had been any suspicion of fraud or deceit; especially 
when we know that the rumour of this miracle was immediately 
spread through all the adjacent country. Jesus came and 
touched the bier, on which the corpse was laid, according to 
the custom of that age and country, with a mantle thrown over 
it: and they that bare him stood still. And he said, Young man, 
I say unto thee, Arise! And he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak; and he delivered him to his mother. And 
there came a fear on all, and they glorified God, saying, A 
great prophet has risen up among us, and God hath visited-his 
people. This rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea, 
and throughout the region round about, (Luke vii. 14—17.) 

8. The resurrection of Lazarus is related (John xi.) more 
minutely and circumstantially than either of the two preceding 
miracles, and from every one of them it acquires additional 
interest and publicity. While Jesus was beyond Jordan, in 
Perea, the sisters of Lazarus sent an express to him, with this 
message,—Lord, he whom thou lovest ts sick. After hearing 
this intelligence, he remained two days longer in the same 


1 Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Discourses on the Jewish and Christian Revelations, 


pp- 416—418. 
3 See pp. 280, 281. supra. 
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place, and then said to his disciples Let us return into Judea ; 
Lazarus is dead. Then when Jesus came into Bethany, he 
found that Lazarus had been in the grave four days already. 
(John xi. 6, 7.17.) It is to be observed that while he was in 
Perea, he said to his apostles, Lazarus is dead: so that Jesus 
neither did nor could learn how long Lazarus had been in the 
grave, from the testimony of one of his sisters. ‘The delay 
also of the journey from Galilee to Bethany must not be 
overlooked. By that delay the miracle became more bright, and 
its truth and reality more determined. The scene of it fur- 
nishes another circumstance extremely favourable for promoting 
the same end. It was not laid in Jerusalem, where the minds 
of men might be supposed to be held in awe, or biassed by 
power, where the miracle might be charged with ostentation, 
and where personal prejudices were triumphant. Nor was it 
laid in a desert, where there might be suspicion of deceit, but 
at the distance of only two short miles from Jerusalem. 

The precise time of Christ’s arrival at Bethany is a circum- 
stance that must be viewed in the same light. His coming so 
late destroys all suspicions of anyconcert. It gave his enemies 
an opportunity of observing the whole transaction; as the season 
was, of all others, the fittest for finding access to their minds. 
By this time, the sisters of Lazarus were receiving the consola- 
tory visits of their neighbours and friends.—Many of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
brother. Jesus himself approaches, and mingles with the com- 
pany as a mourner and friend. When Jesus, therefore, saw the 
Jews also weeping, who had followed Mary out of the house, 
he groaned in spirit, and was troubled. He was under no neces- 
sity of affecting the appearance of sorrow, for he felt it—Jesus 
wept: and the reality both of his sympathy and sorrow did not 
fail to make him an object of regard. Then sazd the Jews, 
Behold how he loved him. Every thing concurred to excite ex~ 
pectation and scrutiny from the malice of some of the Jews who 
were present, which caused them to insinuate a defect in the 
power or goodness of Jesus. —Some of them said, Could not 
this man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that 
even this man should not have died ? 

At length they arrive at the grave. Jt was a cave ; and a 
stone lay upon it, which Jesus commanded to be removed, for 
he exerted his miraculous power only in cases where second 
causes were inadequate. This stone might be removed by the 
hand of man: therefore, Jesus ordered it to be removed. ‘This 
circumstance would excite the greater attention, as the objection 
felt by Martha to the execution of this command (ver. 39.), 
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most evidently shows, that death had indubitably taken place; 
and from the time he had been buried, especially under the in- 
fluence of so warm a climate, it is certain that those changes of 
mortality must have passed upon the frame to which she alluded. 
No human means, however, could raise Lazarus: Jesus, there- 
fore, interposed his miraculous power; and, after a short prayer, 
which was expressly intended for the spectators, he cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come forth! And he that was dead, came 
forth, bound hand and foot with grave clothes’. ‘That all 
present might have the fullest conviction of the reality of the 
miracle which had thus been wrought, Jesus commanded them 
to loose him and let him go. 

The witnesses of this miracle are likewise to be considered. 
Though some of those, who had come to mourn with the sisters 
of Lazarus were the friends of Christ and his apostles, the evan- 
gelical narrative informs us that others were not friendly to 
Christ and his Gospel. Many of these, however, having wit- 
nessed the transaction, believed on him; but others, who were 
not willing to be his disciples, though they found it impossible 
to reject or to deny the miracle which had been wrought, went 
their way to the pharisees and told them what Jesus had done. 
The pharisees themselves could not contradict the miracle, 
though they were interested in denying it. A council of the 
chief priests and pharisees was convened. They did not venture 
to examine the miracle, as they had done in the case of the man 
who had been born blind. ‘The consideration of Lazarus and 
of his sisters, who were not mean persons,—the number of the 
witnesses, who were also persons of distinction, and who had 
filled Jerusalem with the news at their return,—and the fear of 
adding a further degree of evidence to a miracle which they 
were desirous of suppressing,—all these circumstances aug- 
mented their indignation against Jesus, and determined them to 


1 The question has been asked, How could a man come out of a grave who was 
bound hand and foot? To this inquiry of the unbeliever a satisfactory answer may be 
returned. We learn from Josephus, and also from such travellers as have visited 
Palestine, that the Jewish sepulchres were generally caves or rooms hewn out of rocks. 
The Jews therefore, as they did not make use of coffins in burying their dead, generally 
placed their bodies in niches, cut into the sides of these caves or rooms. ‘This form of 
the Jewish sepulchres affords an easy solution of the supposed difficulty. ‘The evangelist 
does not mean to say, that Lazarus walked out of the sepulchre ; but that lying on his 
back in a niche, he raised himself into a sitting posture, and then, putting his legs over 
the edge of his niche or cell, slid down and stood upright on the floor. All this he 
might do, notwithstanding his arms were swathed with rollers, after the custom of his 
countrymen. Accordingly, when he thus came forth, Jesus commanded them to loose 
him and let him go,—which circumstance plainly indicates that the evangelist knew 
that Lazarus could nct walk, till he was unbound. Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel 
History, p. 175. 
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put him to death, and thus terminate his miracles. They 
said, What do we, for this man doth many miracles ? If we let 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the Romans 
will come and take away both our place and nation. 

If any additional evidence were wanting to confirm this mi- 
racle, it might be added that, after the resurrection of Lazarus, 
and six days before the passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where 
he supped with Lazarus and his sisters; and much people of 
the Jews knew that he was at Bethany, and they came from 
Jerusalem thither, not for Jesus sake only, but that they might 
see Lazarus also, whom he had raised from the dead. But the 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death ; 
because that by reason of him many “of the Jews went away and 
believed on Jesus, (John xii. 1, 2. 9—11.) The curiosity of 
those who came to Bethany, and their belief in Christ, are 

natural consequences of the truth of Lazarus’s resurrection, 
which could not but enrage the priests and pharisees, who were 
the enemies of Christ; and their determination to put Lazarus 
to death shows the desperation to which the publicity of the 
miracle drove them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one 
reason why, on the following day, much people that were come 
to the feast (of the passover), when they heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees and went forth 
to “- him, and cried, Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh 
in the name of the Iai? Lhe people, therefor 65 that was with 
him when he called Lazarus out of his grave and raised him 
SJrom the dead, BARE RECORD. Tor THIS CAUSE the people met 
him, for that they heard that he had done this miracle. The 
pharisees, therefore, said among themselves, Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing, by your threatenings or excommunications καὶ 
Behold, the wor vid is gone after him,—the whele mass of the peo- 
ple are becoming his disciples, (John xii. 12, 13.17—19.) Is 
it possible to deny that Christ made his entry into Jerusalem in 
the manner related by the evangelists, while many persons 
were living who had actually witnessed it? Can we separate so 
notorious an event from the important circumstances which are 
blended with it in the evangelical narration ? And can a more 
natural reason be assigned tur such a concourse and triumph 
than the resurrection of Lazarus, of which many were witnesses, 
and which the whole multitude already believed to be a true 
miracle ? 

It has every character of one: for it was sensible and easy 
to be observed. Lazarus had been dead, he was alive ;—two 
facts which, taken separately, are of the most common sort, 
and concerning which many persons had the utmost certainty. 
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It was instantaneously and publicly performed before credible wit- 
nesses. On Christ saying, Lazarus, come forth ! Lazarus re- 
sumed life; and the testimony of the witnesses, especially of 
adversaries, is the most explicit that can be imagined or de- 
sired.—Jt was independent of second causes. ‘The effect has no 
affinity in nature with the sign that accompanies it. What 
affinity in nature, what physical proportion is there, between 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and the pronunciation of the 
words,—Lazarus, come forth? Lastly, the end was import- 
ant; for it was to attest the divine mission of the Son of God. 

IX. But the most remarkable miracle of all is the REsuR- 
RECTION of Jesus Christ from the dead, which lies at the very 
foundation of Christianity. If this fails, the Christian religion 
cannot be maintained, or may be proved to be false. Jf Christ 
be not risen, argues Paul of ‘Tarsus, then ἐδ our preaching vain, 
your faith also is vain, (1 Cor. xv. 14.) On the other hand, if 
this holds good, the divine mission and authority of the founder 
of our holy religion are established. To this he himself ap- 
pealed, as the great and ultimate proof, which was to convince 
mankind that he was what he professed himself to be,—the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the World. If we peruse the his- 
tory of that event, we must conclude either that he arose, or 
that his disciples stole his body away. ‘The more we consider 
the latter alternative, the more impossible it appears. very 
time, indeed, that Jesus Christ attempted to perform a miracle, 
he risked his credit on its accomplishment: had he failed in 
one instance, that would have blasted his reputation for ever. 
The same remark is applicable to his predictions: had any one 
of them failed, that great character which he had to support, 
would have received an indelible stain. Of all his predictions, 
there is none on which he and his disciples laid greater stress, 
than that of his resurrection. So frequently, indeed, had 
Christ publicly foretold that he would rise again on the third 
day, that those persons who caused him to be put to death were 
acquainted with this prediction; and, being in power, used 
every possible means to prevent its accomplishment, or any im- 
position on the public in that affatr. 

The importance of this Fact requires that we consider it 
with a little more ininuteness than the other miracles of Jesus 
Christ. We shall therefore examine, in the first place, his 
own prophetic declarations concerning his death and resurrec- 
tion; secondly, the evidence for the fact, furnished by the testi- 
mony of adversaries to the Christian name and faith; and 
thirdly, the character of the apostles by whom its reality 1s 
attested. 
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1. Inthe rirsr place, let us examine the prophetic declara- 
tzons of Christ himself concerning his death and resurrection. 

All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ repeat- 
edly predicted his death and resurrection to his disciples. 
It is further worthy of remark, that those very predictions are 
frequently intermixed, either with such circumstances as do 
not, of themselves, enter easily into any man’s mind, or with 
those which seem to have no sort of relation with one another : 
which proves that they cannot be the imaginary conceits of a 
fertile fancy, that delights in the invention of fables. It is 
altogether improbable that the evangelists should have invented 
Christ’s discourse with Peter, concerning the sufferings that 
should certainly befall him at his going up to Jerusalem. 
Moreover, it is to be observed, that Peter had just before made 
that noble confession, in the presence of all the other disciples,— 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God; and that Christ 
had crowned this admirable confession with that extraordinary 
promise of his, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona : for flesh and 
blood has not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
unon this rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it, (Matt.xvi. 16—18.) Immediately after 
Christ foretold what death he was to suffer from the chief priests 
and scribes, but added, ,that he should rise on the third day. 
On hearing which, Peter rebuked him and said, Be ἐξ far from 
thee, O Lord! This shall not be unto thee. But Jesus Christ, 
instead of approving this expression of his affectionate concern 
for him, severely reproved his indiscretion in these words :— 
Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto me : for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men, 
(Matt. xvi. 21—23.) ‘This history seems to be very natural 
and sincere; and that mixture of circumstances, which, in all pro- 
bability, have no manner of relation with one another, could not 
of itself easily enter into the mind of any man. Peter’s confession 
was excellent: and the promise made to him by Christ was 
extraordinary : nay, the very expression of it implied some- 
thing strange and difficult; but, above all, it appears at first 
sight, that Christ censured too severely the great zeal mani- 
fested by Peter for his person: and it does not seem very na- 
tural that he, who said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona, and who promised to make him apillar in his church, 
should almost immediately after say to him,—Get thee behind 
me, Satan. It is evident that it was the force of truth, and not 
the natural agreement of those circumstances, which obliged 
the evangelist to join them both together in one and the same 
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recital. What necessarily occasions this remark is, the fact 
that Jesus Christ had really foretold his death and resurrection, 
before he had suffered the former, and before the latter had 
taken effect. 

But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing 
else, is, that Jesus Christ, the very day before his passion, did 
such a thing as had never been done before, and which, doubt- 
less, will never be done again, viz. He instituted a memorial 
of that death, which he was just on the point of suffering. He 
foretold that he should suffer death from the chief priests, the 
scribes, and doctors of the law; whieh vet he might easily have 
avoided, if he would, by withdrawing into another place. But 
he rebuked the indiscreet zeal of Peter, who would have 
diverted him from that death: therefore, he considered it as an 
event which was to be attended with the happiest and most 
beneficial consequences to mankind. And with what happy 
consequences could his death have been attended, unless it was 
to have been immediately followed by his resurrection ? 

Jesus, then, first instituted a memorial of his death, and then 
voluntarily suffered it. He commanded that it should be com- 
memorated, whence it is evident that he regarded it as an event, 
which was to be the means of our salvation. He foresaw that 
it would be commemorated : he foresaw, therefore, what would 
infallibly come to pass, and that too at a time, when there was 
but little appearance of its ever happening. He did not say, 
that they should commemorate his death, only till he rose 
again, but until his second coming. He foresaw, therefore, that 
he should speedily rise again, and that after his resurrection he 
should depart, in order to return again at the end of the world. 

Besides, no reasonable person can imagine, that the evange- 
listst had wholly invented the account of the encharist ; for 
there is a wide difference between a doctrine and a practice. It 
is very difficult to forge a doctrine, because it must be con- 
certed by the consent of several persons: but it is yet more 
difficult to impose a sensible practice, a thing in use, and as it 
were, a speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It would certainly 
be the greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one to sup- 
pose that a dozen poor fishermen, cast down, astonished, and 
confounded at the death of their master, and undeceived in the 
opinion which they had entertained that he was to restore the 
kingdom of Israel:—persons, who knew not what might be 
the consequence of their publishing the doctrine of that cru- 
cified man;—that they should invent the institutions of the 
eucharist, with all its cireumstances, and make Christ utter 
these words—This is my body, which ts given for you: This cup 
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ὃς the New Testament in my blood. (Luke xxit. 19, 20.);— 
words that implied something new and very surprising, and 
which the evangelists and Paul have unanimously recorded, 
though without any mutual compact, as appears by the trifling 
variation that occurs in their recital of them. It would, we 
repeat, be the greatest instance of folly imaginable, for any one 
to suppose that the disciples had the least idea of inventing these 
words, or the history of the eucharist. The inference to be 
deduced from it is this, that Christ foresaw his death, and snf- 
fered it voluntarily. Now, if he foresaw that he should die, and 
if he voluntarily offered himself to death, he then either foresaw 
that he should rise again, or he did not foresee it. If he did 
not foresee it, with what kind of hopes did he comfort his dis- 
ciples? What was it that he promised them? Or what 
did he propose to himself by his death? Why did he not 
shun it, as he might have done, when he was at supper with 
his disciples ? What did he intend by instituting a memorial of 
his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain under 
the power of death? And if he thonght that he should rise 
again, as we may very reasonably conclude he did, he himself 
could not have believed it, but only on the experience he had 
already made of that power which had restored sight to the 
blind, health to the sick, and hfe to the dead: for he could not 
think his own miracles false, and yet, at the same time, believe 
that he should rise from the dead. If he thought he should 
rise again, he also thought his miracles to be true: and if he 
believed his miracies to be true, his miracles must of necessity 
have really been true, because they were of a nature incapable 
of deceit and illusion, at least with respect to him who per- 
formed them. Jesus Christ could never imagine that he had 
fed five thousand men at one time, and three thousand at ano- 
ther, besides women and children; that he had raised to life 
the widow’s son of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, and Lazarus 
of Bethany; that he had made Peter walk on the sea, &c. &c. 
if all these things had not really been true. 

No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrec- 
tion, who considers that it was on this very account that the 
chief priests and pharisees appointed a watch to guard his se- 
pulchre, and commanded the stone of it to be sealed. Szr, 
said they to Pilate, we remember that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, After three days I will rise again. Command 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure untit the third day, 
lest his disciples come by night and steal him away, and say unto 
the people, He is risen from the dead; so the last error shalt 
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be worse than the first. Pilate saith unto them, Ye have a 
watch ; go your way, make it as sure as you can. So they went 
andmade the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting the watch. 
(Matt. xxvii. 63—66.) This, as we shall further have occasion 
to shew, was such a matter of fact, as the disciples neither could 
nor durst invent in opposition to the public knowledge which 
every one had of it; and which, besides, agrees very well with 
the other circumstances of that event. For, whence originated 
the report which was spread in Jerusalem, that the watch 
slept when the disciples took away the body of Jesus, if they 
had not really set a watch to guard his sepulchre? And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had 
it not been to prevent the disciples from propagating the 
report that he was risen from the dead? And if Christ really 
believed that he should rise again, he could not have believed 
it but upon the truth of his miracles: neither could he have 
believed his miracles to be true, if they had been false. Thus 
it appears, that the connection of all those circumstances forms 
as it were a kind of mcral demonstration, which cannot but 
convince any just and reasonable person. 

2. Having thus considered the predictions of Jesus Christ 
himself concerning his death and resurrection, let us now pro- 
ceed to investigate the evidence for that fact. 

After the crucifixion and death of Christ, the chief priests 
applied to Pilate! the Roman governor for a watch, to secure 
the sepulchre, lest his disciples should steal him away, and 
sealed the stone (probably with the governor’s seal), to prevent 
the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit the theft. 
By this guard of sixty Roman soldiers was the sepulchre 
watched ; and, notwithstanding all the precautions thus care- 
fully taken, the body was missing. In this great fact both 
the Jewish council and the apostles perfectly agree: this can- 
not be questioned. The council would otherwise have cer- 
tainly produced it, and thus detected the falsehood of the 


1 Matthew (xxvii. 62.) says that this application was made on the next day that 
followed the day of the preparation, that is, on the Saturday. ‘Though this looks, at 
the first view, as if the sepulchre had remained one whole night without a guard, yet 
that was not the case. ‘ he chief priests went to Pilate as soon as the sun was set on 
Friday, the day of the preparation and crucifixion; for then began the following day or 
Saturday, as the Jews always began to reckon their day from the preceding evening, 
They had a guard, therefore, as soon as they possibly could after the body was deposited 
in the sepulchre: and one cannot help admiring the goodness of Providence in so dis- 
posing events, that the extreme anxiety of these men, to prevent collusion, should be 
the means of adding sixty unexceptionable witnesses (the number of the Roman 
soldiers on guard) to-the truth of the resurrection, and of establishing the reality of it 
beyond all power of contradiction.” Bp. Porteus’s Lectures on Matthew, vol. iis 
p. 506. 
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apostles’ declaration, that Christ was risen from the dead, and 
prevented it from gaining credit among the Jews. On the 
resurrection of Christ, some of the soldiers went and related 
it to the chief priests, who bribed them largely, promising to 
secure their persons from danger, in case the governor should 
hear of their taking the money, and charged them to affirm, 
that Christ’s disciples stole his body away while they were 
sleeping. So they took the money, and did as they were taught : 
and this saying, or report, Matthew adds, zs commonly reported 
among the Jews to this day’. This flight of the soldiers, 
their declaration to the high priests and elders, the subsequent 
conduct of the latter, the detection and publication by the 
apostles of their collusion with the soldiers, and the silence 
of the Jews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or 
to contradict the declarations of the apostles,—are all strong 
evidences of the reality and truth of his resurrection. A few 
additional considerations will suffice to show the falsehood of 
the assertion made by the chief priests. 3 

On the one hand, consider the terror of the timid disciples 
and the paucity of their number. They knew that a Roman 
guard was placed at the sepulchre. ‘They themselves were 
few, friendless, and discouraged, in hourly expectation of being 
arrested and put to death as followers of Christ, and volun- 
tarily confined to a solitary chamber, for fear of being either 
crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the autho- 
rity of Pilate and of the sanhedrin or council, the great danger 
attending such an enterprise as the stealing of Christ’s body, 
and the moral impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt. 
For the season was that of the great annual festival, the pass- 
over, when the city of Jerusalem was full,—on such occasions 
containing more than a million of people, many of whom 
probably passed the whole night (as Jesus and his disciples had 
done) in the open air. It was the time of the full moon ; the 
night, consequently, was very light. “The sepulchre, too, was 
just without the walls of the city, and therefore was exposed 
to continual inspection. All these circumstances combine to 
render such a falsehood as that which was imposed upon the 
Jews, utterly unworthy of credit. For, in the first place, how 
could a body of men, who had just before fled from a similar 


1 Matt. xxviii. 4. L1—15. Justin Martyr (who flourished chiefly between a.p. 140 
and 164 or 167.) in his Dialogue with the Jew T'rypho, also relates that the synagogue 
of Jerusalem sent out persons in every direction, to propagate a report similar to that 
above related hy Matthew. 

2 The gospel of Matthew, it is generally agreed, was writte’s A.D. 37 or 38, that 
is, only four or five years after the resurrection of Christ, at which time multitudes 
were living who would doubtless have refuted his statement if they could. 
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guard, notwithstanding their master was present with them; 
venture to attack a band of sixty armed soldiers, for the pur- 
pose of removing the body of Christ from the sepulchre? How, 
especially, could they make this attempt, when they had nothing 
to gain, and when they must become guilty of rebelling against 
the Roman government,—and, if they escaped death from 
the lands of the soldiers, were exposed to this evil in a much 
more terrible form?—2. Is it probable that so many men, as 
composed the guard, would aii fall asleep in the open air at 
once ?—3. Is it at all probable that a Roman guard should be 
found off their watch, much less asleep, when, according to 
the Roman military laws, it was instant death to be found in 
such a state?—4. Could they be so soundly asleep, as not to 
awake with all the noise which must necessarily be made by 
removing the great stone from the mouth of the sepulchre, 
and taking away the body?—5. Are the appearances of com- 
posure and regularity found in the empty tomb ! at all suitable 
with the hurry and trepidation of thieves, when an armed 
guard too is at hand, stealing in a moonlight night?—é6. Is 
it at all likely that the timid disciples could have had sufti- 
cient time to do all this, without being perceived by any per- 
son? How could soldiers, armed and on guard, sutfer them- 
selves to be over-reached by a few timorous people ?—7. Hither 
the soldiers were awake or asleep: if they were awake, why 
should they suffer the body to be taken away? If asleep, how 
did they know, or how could they know, that the disciples of 
Christ had taken it away ?—8s. Why did not the sanhedrin, 
for their own honour, and the respect they bare to the truth, 
put all those soldiers to the question? And if that thought 
did not at first suggest itself to them, is it not natural to 
think that they would have done it, when soon after they found 
all Jerusalem inclined to believe in that crucified man; and 
that about six thousand persons had already believed in him 
in one day, and that only fifty days after his death? Doubt- 
less the soldiers who watched the sepulchre were still at Jeru- 
salem, and the sanhedrin retained the same power and 


1 Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, and seeth 
the LINEN CLOTHES LIE, and the NAPKIN that was abont his head, not lying with 
the linen clothes, but WRAPPED TOGETHER 1N A PLACE BY ITSELF. John xx. 6, 7. 
This artless relation of the evangelist amounts of itself to an ample confutation of the 
idle calumny above noticed, that the disciples came and stole the body of Christ. The 
historian does not dwell on the circumstance, as if it were mentioned with a direct view 
of answering some objection,—as a forger would have done. He delivers it with all the 
simplicity of an unsuspecting relater of truth; and it therefore carries with it far mare 
weight of evidence, than a multiplicity of reasons and the most laboured explanation. 
Wakefield’s Internal Evidences of Christianity, p. 94. 
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authority which they had before. It highly concerned them 
to punish the negligence of those soldiers, or make them con- 
fess the secret of their perfidy, and who it was that suborned 
them, both to justify their own procedure, and also to prevent 
the total defection from Judaism of the great number of per- 
sons who had already joined the disciples of that pretended 
impostor. But this is not all. When, on the day of Pente- 
cost, that is, fifty days after the death of Jesus Christ, the 
apostles shewed themselves in the city of Jerusalem, and there 
testified that they had seen him risen from the dead, and that, 
after he had repeatedly appeared to them and ascended into 
heaven, he had poured out upon them the miraculous gifts of 
the Holy Spirit,—why did not the sanhedrin (who were so 
highly concerned to discover the persons who had taken away 
Christ’s body), apprehend the apostles, and make them con- 
fess how all things had happened? Why did they not con- 
front them with the watch ? Why did they not imprison Joseph 
of Arimathea, and those men, till they had made them confess 
what was become of that body, as also every other circumstance 
of their imposture? 

How unlikely is it that, if the disciples had come by night 
and had stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have shewed 
themselves, and appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed 
that they were his disciples? It is much more credible that 
they would have hidden themselves after such an action; and 
that, if they preached at all, it would have been to people more 
remote, and not in Jerusalem, the very place where those events 
had happened, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrin, of 
whom they were so much afraid, and whom they had so much 
offended. Once more, Why did not the sanhedrin have re- 
course to the methods ordinarily employed to discover crimi- 
nals? ‘They were very ready by menaces, torments, and per- 
secntions, to oblige the apostles not to preach in the name of 
Jesus Christ ; but they never accused them of having stolen the 
body of their master, while the watch slept. On that investiga- 
tion they durst not enter, because they well knew what the sol- 
diers had told them, and it was that very thing which made 
them so apprehensive. If there had been any suspicion that his 
disciples were in possession of the dead body, these rulers, for: 
their own credit, would have imprisoned them, and used means 
to recover it, which would have quashed the report of his 
_ resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we are in- 
formed that the sanhedrin caused the apostles to be brought 
before them for preaching, in the name of Christ, the doctrines 
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of Christianity; and for affirming, that Christ was risen from 
the dead. Had they believed, that the apostles stole away the 
body of Christ, they would now certainly have charged them 
with this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman 
and Jewish governments; and, unless they could have cleared 
themselves of the crime, would have punished them for it with, 
at least, due severity. Such punishment would not only have 
been just; but it had now become necessary for the sanhedrin 
to inflict it, in order to save their own reputation. ‘They had 
originated the story; and were now under the strongest induce- 
ments to support it. Yet they did not even mention the subject ; 
but contented themselves with commanding them to preach no 
more in the name of Christ. 

In the fcllowing chapter, we are told, that the whole body of 
the apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to 
preach, in opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, 
they maintained a profound silence concerning the theft, which 
they had originally attributed to the apostles ; but charged them 
with disobedience to their former injunctions. In this charge 
are contained the following remarkable words: Did we not 
straitly command you, that ye should not teach in this name ? and 
behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us. (Acts vy. 28.) To bring the 
blood of one person upon another is a phrase of frequent occurrence 
in the Bible. In fifteen! different instances, in which we find 
it there, it has but a single meaning; viz. to bring the guilt of 
contributing to the death of a person, or the guilt of murder, upon 
another person. When it is said, His blood shall be upon his 
own head, it is clearly intended, that the guilt of his death shall 
be upon himself. When, therefore, the sanhedrin accuse the 
apostles of attempting to bring the blood of Christ upon them; 
they accuse them of an intention to bring upon them the guilt 
of shedding his blood: this being the only meaning of such 
phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concern- 
ing this interpretation, it may be settled, beyond all ques- 
tion, by recurring to the following passage. In Matthew xxvii. 
24,25, we are told, that when Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing towards releasing Christ, he took water and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, L am innocent of the blood of 
this gust person, see ye to it; and thatthen, all the people an- 
swered, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. The 


t Lev. xx. 9. 1], 15. 16. 27. Deut. xix. 10; xxii.8. 2 Sam.i. 16; xvi. 8. 
1 Kings ii. 57. Jer. 11.55. Ezek, xviii. xxxiti, 5, Matt. xxili. 55. Acts xviii. 6. 
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meaning of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken’; 
and it is altogether probable, that the declaration of the sanhe- 
drin being made, so soon after this imprecation, to the apostles, 
so deeply interested in the subject, and on an occasion, which 
so naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrin referred to it 
directly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a false 
prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; because 
he asserted himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. Such 
a blasphemer the law of God condemned to death. The san- 
hedrin were the very persons to whom the business of trying 
and condemning him was committed by that law, and whose 
duty it was to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was 
not raised from the dead, there was no guilt in shedding his 
blood, but the mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, 
that is, the guilt of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the 
Sanhedrin ; nor, to use their language, be brought upon them 
by the apostles, nor by any others. All this the sanhedrin 
perfectly knew; and, therefore, had they not believed him to 
have risen from the dead, they could never have used this 
phraseology. 

It is further to be observed, that, on both these occasions, the 
apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrin, in the most explicit 
terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet the sanhe- 
drin not only did not charge them with the crime of having stolen 
his body, but did not contradict, nor even comment on, the decla- 
ration. This could not possibly have happened threugh inat- 
tention. Both the sanhedrin and the apostles completely knew, 
that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which his cause 
and their opposition to it entirely turned. It was the great and 
serious controversy between the contending parties ; and yet, 
though directly asserted to their faces by the apostles, the san- 
hedrin did not even utter a syllable on the subject. Had they 
believed their own story, they would either have punished the 
apostles with death as rebels against the Jewish and Roman 
governments, or else they would have confined them as luna- 
tics.! 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of the 
fact furnished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, 
that they were convinced he was actually risen from the dead : 
and yet it has been repeatedly urged by the opposers of reve- 
lation, as an objection to the credibility of Christ's resurrection, 
that he did not shew himself after his death to the chief priests 


1 Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. pp. 557—559, 
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and Jews. Various reasons, however, may be satisfactorily as- 
signed, why it was not proper that it should be so. Jn the jirst 
place, when the cruel and inveterate malice, which they had 
evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as well as the force of 
their prejudices, it is not probable that they would have sub- 
mitted to the evidence. ‘They had attributed his miracles to 
the power of the devil; and his raising Lazarus from the dead, 
of which they had Με information, only stimulated them to at- 
tempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought upon, by the 
testimony of the soldiers, they endeavoured to stifle it. Besides, 
if Jesus had shewn himself to them after his passion, and they 
had pretended that it was a spectre or delusion, and had still 
continued to refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been 
urged as a strong presumption against the reality of his resur- 
rection. But, secondly, let it be supposed that Jesus had not 
only appeared to them after his resurrection, but that they them- 
selves had acknowledged its truth and reality, and had owned 
him for their Messiah, and had brought the Jewish nation into 
the same belief ;—can it be imagined that those who now make 
the above objection, would be satisfied? It is most probable 
that the testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, would 
have been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and 
imposture, and that they were influenced by some political mo- 
tive. ‘Their testimony, moreover,—if truth had extorted it 
from them, and if they had possessed honesty and resolution 
sufficient to avow it,—would have been liable to suspicion. For 
it would have been the testimony of men, whose minds must 
have been oppressed and terrified by a consciousness:of their 
guilt : and it might have been said, that they were haunted by 
ghosts and spectres, and that their imagination converted a: 
phantom into the real person of him, whom they had exposed 
to public derison, and sentenced to an ignominious death. 
Their testimony would have gained little credit with men of their 
own rank and station, and of principles and characters similar 
to their own. It would have died with themselves, and produced 
no effect beyond the circle of their own acquaintance, and the 
age in which they lived. And, 7 the third place, the charac- 
ter and religion of Christ might have been very materially in- 
jured by his appearance to the Jewish priests and rulers, after 
his resurrection. ‘They had no right to expect this kind of 
evidence. No good purpose could be answered by it: on the 
contrary, it might have been very detrimental in its effects. If 
they had remained unconvinced, which most probably might 
have been the case, the fact would have been questioned. “116. 
Χ 4& 
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multitude wonld have become obstinate and irreclaimable in 
their incredulity ; and they would have pleaded the authority 
of their superiors in station and office, as an apology for 
neglecting inquiry, and rejecting the means of conviction. If 
they had been convinced, without honesty and resolution to 
declare the truth, the fact would still have been considered as 
doubtful or of no great impertance. But if with their conviction 
they connected the public avowal of its truth, Jesus Christ would 
have incurred the charge of being an impostor, and his religion 
of being a fraud. Loud would have been the clamour of a com- 
bination. Suspicion would have attached itself to the evidence 
of men, who had the care of his sepulchre, who appointed the 
guard and sealed the stone that secured it, and who could easily 
have propagated a report which would have gained credit with 
the servile multitude. Christianity would have been represented, 
by persons who are prone to ascribe all religion to state policy, 
as a contrivance of the priests and magistrates of Judea, to 
answer some purpose of worldly emolument or ambition. Its 
progress and prevalence would have been attributed to the 
secular influence of its advocates: and it would have been 
deprived of that most distinguishing and satisfactory evidence, 
which it now possesses; that it derived its origin from God, 
and owed its success to the signal interposition of divine power. 
But the inveterate opposition of the Jewish priests and rulers 
to the cause, and their violent persecution of the Christians, 
removed all suspicion of priestcraft and political design. If the 
disciples had agreed to impose upon the world in this affair, 
common sense would have directed them, first to spread the 
report that Jesus Christ was risen from the grave, and then to 
employ an individual whom they could trust, to personate him, 
and to appear before the multitude in such a manner and at 
such times as would not endanger a discovery: as, however, 
Christ never appeared to the multitude after his resurrection, 
this removed all suspicion that the disciples had contrived a 
scheme for deceiving the people. 

These considerations show that Christ’s appearance, after he 
rose from the dead, only to a competent number of witnesses, 
who were intimately acquainted with him before his decease, is a 
circumstance highly calculated to establish the truth of his re- 
surrection to posterity. 

3. The character of the apostles also proves the truth ofthe 
resurrection of Christ ; and there are ten considerations, which 
give their evidence sufficient weight. Observe the condition 
and the number of these witnesses, their incredulity, and slow- 
ness 1n believing the resurrection of Christ,—the moral zmpos- 
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sibility of their succeeding in imposing upon others,—the facts 
which they themselves avow, —the agreement of their evidence, 
—the tribunals before which they stood,—the ¢ime when this 
evidence was given,—the place where they bore their testemony 
to the resurrection, and their motives for doing so. 

(1.) Consider the σΟΝΡΙΤΊΟΝ of these witnesses—Had they 
been men of opulence and credit in the world, we might have 
thought that their reputation gave currency to the fable. Ifthey 
had been learned and eloquent men, we might have imagined 
that the style, in which they had told the tale, had soothed 
the souls of the people into a belief of it. But the reverse of 
all this was the fact: for the apostles were the lowest of man- 
kind, without reputation to impose upon the people, without 

_authority to compel, and without riches to reward. ‘They were 
also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
very unequal to the task of imposing upon others. When all 
these circumstances are considered, it is impossible to conceive 
that persons of this character could succeed. ' 

» (9.) Consider the NUMBER of these witnesses.— This was more 
than sufficient to establish any fact!. When Paul published 
a defence of Christ’s resurrection, he declared to the world that 
Jesus had appeared to five hundred ‘witnesses at one time; and 
he appealed to a number of them who were then alive for the 
truth of his assertion. Now it is most certain, that Paul would 
not, could not, durst not, express himself in that manner, if 
there had not been a great number of disciples still living, who 
testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after his resurrection. 
Could all those men agree voluntarily to maintain a vile false- 
hood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also such as involved 


1 Not fewer than eleven distinct appearances of Christ, after his resurrection, and 
previously te his ascension, are enumerated by the sacred writers of the New Testa- 
ment. viz. 

1. To Mary Magdalen alone (Mark xvi. 9.), who saw Jesus standing (John xx. 14.). 

2. To the women who were returning from the sepulchre to announce his resurrec- 
tion to the disciples, ““ Behold, Jesus met them, saying, all hail! and they came and 
held him by the feet, and worshipped lim” (Matt xxviii. 9, 10). 

5. To the two disciples who were going to Emmaus, with whom he conversed and 
brake bread, and then made himself known to them (Luke xxiv. 13—351). 

4. To Simon Peter alone (Luke xxiv. 54). 

5. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who was absent (John xx. 
19, 20). 

6. Light days afterwards to the disciples, Thomas being present (John xx. 26—29). 

7. At the sea of Tiberias, when seven of his disciples were fishing, with whom he 
ate food (John xxi. 1—15). 

8. To the eleven apostles, on ἃ mountain in Galilee, where Jesus had appointed to 
meet them (Matt. xxviii. 16, 17). 

9. “ After that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once.” (1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

10. * After that he was seen of James” (1 Cor. xv. 7). 

11. And lastly, by all the apostles (1 Cor. xv. 7.), on Mount Olivet, on the day 
of his ascension into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 51. Acts i. 9.) 
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them in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, and death ? 
According to their own principles, either as Jews or Christians, 
if this testimony, to which they adhered to the last moment of 
their lives, had been false, they exposed themselves to eternal 
misery. Under such circumstances, these men could not have 
persevered in maintaining a false testimony, unless God had 
wrought a miracle in human nature to enable impostors to 
deceive the world. 

(3.) Consider their INCREDULITY and slowness in believing 
the resurrection of Christ. ‘Yhis rendered it impossible that 
they conld themselves be deceived in that fact. In common 
with their countrymen, they expected a reigning, and glorious 
Messiah, who was not only to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, but who was also to subdue all his enemies. - With him | 
also they themselves expected to conquer and reign, together 
with the rest of the Jews, as princes and nobles in the splendid 
earthly court of this temporal Messiah. No expectation ever 
flattered the predominant passions of man so powerfully as this. 
It shewed itself on every occasion, and adhered to them im- 
moveably until the day of Pentecost: for, just at the moment 
of Christ’s ascension, ten days only before that festival, they 
asked him, Lord, wilt thou at this tame restore the kingdom to 
Israel ? (Actsi. 6.) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he 
would die; after he had predicted his death five or six different 
times, Mark relates that they understood not that saying, (ix. 32.) 
It is equally evident, that they did not believe he would live 
again, notwithstanding he had repeatedly foretold his resur- 
rection. ‘The notion which the Jews had of a resurrection, was 
only that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was indeed a 
rumour raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen from 
the dead, and had afterwards wrought those miracles which 
were performed by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, as Herod’s guilty fears led him to believe: others said 
that one of the old prophets had risen again. (Luke ix. 7, 8. 19.) 
But both these reports the disciples knew to be false, and 
therefore had little reason, from such groundless mistakes, to 
entertain a belief, contrary to the general opinion of the Jews, 
of an immediate resurrection of any one from the dead. And 
whatever was said of any οὐδεν resurrection, they considered as 
alluding only to that: they questioned one with another what 
the rising from the dead should mean. (Mark ix. 10.) 

The apostles and other disciples, therefore, were so far from 
being credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, that they were not only inquisitive and careful 
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not to be imposed upon, but they were exceedingly diffident 
and distrustful. ‘The women, who went to the sepulchre, were 
so far from expecting to find him risen from the dead, that they 
carried with them a preparation of spices to embalin his body ; 
and when they found it not, they were greatly perplexed,— 
not recollecting the words which Jesus had spoken to them 
concerning the resurrection, until the two angels, who stood by 
them in shining garments, had brought them to their remem- 
brance. (Luke xxiv. 4—8.) But when they returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all'these things to the eleven and to all 
the rest, they disbelieved the testimony of the women, and re- 
garded their words as 1416 tales'. Whien Christ appeared to 
the two disciples in the way to Emmaus, he found them sorrow- 
fully conversing on all those things which had happened ; and, 
on his inquiring the reason of their sorrow, they gave him such 
an account, as shews their desponding sentiments of their con- 
dition. Afterwards, when these two were themselves con- 
vinced, and told the rest what had happened, nezther believed 
they them. (Luke xxiv. 13—35. Mark xvi. 13.) And when, im- 
mediately upon this, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, 
they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit; and he said unto them, Why are ye troubled, 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands 
and my feet, that τέ is I myself: handle me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have. And when he had 
thus spoken, he shewed them his hands and his feet. (Luke xxiv. 
36—40.) It is to be observed, that the print of the nails by 
which he was fastened to the cross was still perfectly visible, 
both in his hands and feet: Christ therefore appealed to them, 
because they thus furnished evidence that it was he himscl/; 
which no man would counterfeit. Still they believed not for joy, 
and wondered. ‘To remove this doubt, he further sazd to them, 
Have ye here any meat ὃ And, in answer to this inquiry, they 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honeycomb. And he 
took zt, and did eat before them. (41—43.) At the end of 
this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely believe that 
he was risen from the dead. After all these proofs, Thomas, 
one of the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had ap- 
peared to them, expressed his disbelief of his resurrection when 
they told him that they had seen the Lord ; and said unto them, 
Lixcept I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his 


1 Luke xxiv. 9. 11. Other instances of unbelief in the disciples may be seen in 
verse 12 of the same chapter, also in Mark xvi. 11. and John xx. 9. 15. 
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side, I WILL NoT BELIEVE. At the end of eight days, when 
the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was with 
them, Jesus came to them; and, to convince the unbelieving 
apostle, and take away all pretences of incredulity for the 
future, he granted him the satisfaction he desired. This irre- 
fragable evidence convinced ‘Thomas, who immediately con- 
fessed him to be his Lord and his God. (John xx. 24—28.) 
The backwardness which the disciples manifested in believ- 
ing the resurrection of their master, and the scrupulous incre- , 
dulity of Thomas in particular, are not only perfectly con- 
sistent with their temper and turn of mind, as set forth in other 
parts of their history (which shows them to have been neither 
enthusiasts nor fanatics), and on that account probable from 
uniformity ; but they derive a further appearance of veracity to 
the historian, if we consider that a forger of the Gospels would 
have apprehended some detriment to his grand object, the re- 
surrection of Jesus, from an indisposition and unwillingness in 
those who knew him best, to acknowledge their Lord again. 
Such frankness and simplicity of narrative are striking presump- 
tions (independently of the positive evidence already adduced) 
of the reality of this capital event, which is the corner-stone of 
Christianity; and indirectly prove the entire conviction of the 
apostles themselves, that Christ had expired on the cross. All 
the circumstances of this part of the Gospel history cannot fail 
to make a very considerable impression on the mind of every 
impartial and discerning reader. There is a certain limit to 
which an impostor, aided by ingenuity and experience, may be 
allowed to proceed with little danger of detection: but an un- 
deviating consistency with itself, and a strict conformity to the 
maxims of experience, through a circumstantial history of a 
great variety of extraordinary transactions, is beyond his ability, 
and only attainable by the honest votary of truth !.—Thus the 
incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, and their re- 
luctant, slow, and gradual assent to the belief of the fact of 
their master’s resurrection (which was such as is always yielded 
to evidence that contradicts prejudices strongly imbibed), concur 
to prove the absolute impossibility of their being themselves de- 
ceived in that fact. They beheld Jesus, not once only, nor in a 
transient manner, but for forty days together, and knew him to be 
alive by many infallible proofs. ‘They had the testimony and as- 
surance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. ‘hey saw 
him with their eyes, they heard him with their ears, with their 
hands they touched and felt him, and they tasted of the bread 
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and fish which he gave them; he ate and drank with them, he 
conversed with them she explained to them the Scriptures, and he 
wrought miracles before them himself. ‘The fondest enthusiast 
could not be deceived in these particulars: but supposing that 
one man might be deceived, could all the apostles ?—Could above 
Jive hundred brethren at once be deceived? If in this case 
they could not be certain, there is no certainty of sense in any 
case. And as the apostles neither were nor could be deceived 
themselves, so they neither did nor could deceive others. For, 

(4.) Conszder the MORAL IMPOSSIBILITY Of thezr succeeding in 
palming an imposition upon the world. In support of this re- 
mark, we observe, in the first place, that the known integrity, 
impartiality, fidelity, of the apostles, places them beyond every 
reasonable suspicion of intentional deception '. But, secondly, 
if they had testified falsely that they had seen Jesus Christ risen 
from the dead, it was either with a mutual agreement or without 
one. Now it could not be without a mutual agreement, for 
an error that is not supported by unanimous consent, must 
necessarily fall of itself to the ground. And it would unavoid- 
ably have so happened that, while one would have affirmed that 
Christ was risen from the dead, another would have asserted 
that he was zo¢ risen: one would have said that he appeared to 
many, and another that he appeared to one only ; another, that 
he appeared to no one: one would have related the matter in 
one way, another in another way; and in fine, the most honest 
and sincere would have acknowledged that there was nothing 
at all in the affair. But, if they unanimously agreed to con- 
trive this imposture, there must necessarily have been several 
persons who agreed together, constantly and unanimously, to 
relate a Wetter of fact which they knew to be utterly false ; 
which is a thing altogether impossible: 1. Because it is inconceiv- 
able that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts of 
punishment,—even to death itself,—-on purpose to testify a 

matter of tact which he knew to be utterly false.—2. Though, 
by an unheard: of prodigy, there should have been one single 
person so disposed, yet it is the height of extravagance to 
imagine that there was a great number of persons who. sud- 
denly conceived and took that dangerous resolution ; especially 
those whose previous conduct had been quite different, having 
not only evineed a great degree of caution, but also much 
timidity,—not to say cowardice,—on several other occasions. 
3. Although a very great number of persons should have agreed 
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together to attest a falsehood, yet it is incredible that they 
should bear witness to it, who considered perfidy and lying as 
sins that were utterly inconsistent with their salvation: neither 
could it be supposed or expected of those who, if they allowed 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere fiction, must also 
allow that they had followed a phantom, a chimerical, imaginary 
Messiah; and if they acknowledged that they had followed a 
phantom, they must likewise confess their own mutual extrava- 
gance.—4. Such a mutual concert or agreement never could 
have been so carried on, but that some of them, to avoid punish- 
ment, would have discovered the intrigue to the Jews, with all 
its circumstances; it being most certain that, since Christ had 
been so very basely betrayed in his life-time, it is more probable 
that he would be so served after his death. For they might 
have expected some reward from him when living, but they 
could hope for nothing from him after his death, but misery 
and torments, shame and continual remorse, for having fol- 
lowed an impostor.—5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that the 
very same principles which had dissolved their mutual fdelzty, 
would more probably break off their mutual ¢reachery. And 
since their love and affection for their master, supported by the 
persuasion that he was the Messiah, could not sustain that 
mutual fidelity, which made them say no very long time before, 
Let us go also that we may die with him (John xi. 16.), so that 
they fled and lett him wholly to the power of his enemies ;— 
can it be reasonably supposed that, having been undeceived in 
the opinion they had entertained concerning the Messiah, they 
should yet (notwithstanding their shame, fear, and dejected 
condition) presently after unanimously agree to maintain and 
affirm a horrible lie, for the express purpose of disgracing their 
nation, by laying an imaginary crime to their charge, and persist 
in maintaining it, so that not one of them should recant or 
contradict himself, but all of them should unanimously suffer 
the severest torments, to affirm that they had seen what they had 
really never seen? It was, therefore, morally impossible that 
they should attempt, or succeed in the attempt, to palm an 
imposition on the world. 

(5.) Observe the racts which they themselves avow.— Had they 
been metaphysical reasonings, depending on a chain of prin- 
ciples and consequences ;—had they been periods of chronology 
depending on long and difficult calculations;—had they been 
distant events, which could only have been known by the rela- 
tions of others;—in such cases their reasonings might have 
been suspected: but they are facts which are in question, real 
facts which the witnesses declared they had seen with their own 
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eyes, at different places, and at several times. Had they seen 
Jesus Christ? Hadthey touched him? Had they sat at table 
with him, and eaten with him? Had they conversed with him ? 
All these are questions of fact: it was impossible they could 
have been deceived in them. 

(6.) Consider, further, the AGREEMENT of their evidence. 
They all unanimously deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 
It is very extraordinary that a gang of five hundred impostors 
(we speak the language of infidels),—a company, in which there 
must necessarily be persons of different capacities and tempers, 
the witty and the dull, the timid and the bold:—it is very 
strange that such a numerous body as this should maintain an 
wnity of evidence. ‘This, however, is the case of the witnesses 
for the resurrection of Jesus. What Christian ever contradicted 
himself? What Christian ever impeached his accomplices? 
What Christian ever discovered this pretended imposture ? 

(7.) Observe the TRIBUNALS before which they stood and 
gave evidence, and the innumerable multitude of people by whom 
their testimony was examined, by Jews and Heathens, by phi- 
losophers and rabbies, and by an infinite number of persons 
who went annually to Jerusalem: for Providence so ordered 
those circumstances, that the testimony of the apostles might 
be unsuspected. Providence continued Jerusalem forty years 
after the resurrection of Christ, that all the Jews in the then 
known world might examine the evidence concerning it, and 
obtain authentic proof of the truth of Christianity. ‘he apos- 
tles, we repeat, maintained the resurrection of Jesus Christ before 
Jews and Pagans, before philosophers and rabbies, before 
courtiers, before lawyers, before people who were expert in exa- 
mining and cress-examining witnesses, in order to lead them 
into self-contradiction. Had the apostles borne their testimony 
in consequence of a preconcerted plot between themselves, is it 
not morally certain, that as they were examined before such 
different and capable men, some one would have discovered the 
pretended fraud ? 

(8.) Take notice also of the t1ME when this evidence was given. 
—If the apostles had jivs¢ published this resurrection several 
years after the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might 
have availed itself of the delay. But only three days after the 
crucifixion of Christ they declared that he was risen again, 
and they re-echoed their testimony in a singular manner at the 
feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the spread of the 
report and endeavoured to prevent it; while the eyes of their 
enemies were yet sparkling with rage and madness, and while 


Calvary was yet dyed with the blood they had shed there. Do 
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impostors take such measures ? Would they not have waited till 
the fury of the Jews had been appeased; till the judges and 
public officers had been changed; and till people had been less 
attentive to their depositions ? 

(9.) Consider the PLACE where the apostles bore their testimony 
to the resurrection. Had they published this event in distant 
countries beyond mountains and seas, it might have been sup- 
posed that distance of place, rendering it extremely difficult 
for their hearers to obtain exact information, had facilitated the 
establishment of the error. But the apostles preached in Jeru- 
salem, in the synagogues, in the pretorium: they unfolded and 
displayed the banners of their master’s cross, and set up tokens 
of his victory, in the very spot on which the infamous instrument 
of his sufferings had been set up. 

(10.) Conszder the Motives which induced the apostles to pub- 
lish the fact of Christ’s resurrection.—It was not to acquire fame, 
riches, glory, or profit:—by nomeans. On the contrary, they 
exposed themselves to sufferings and death, and proclaimed 
the truth from a conviction of its importance and certainty. 
Every where they were hated, calumniated, despised, hunted 
from city to city, cast into prison, scourged, stoned, and cruci- 
fied. And for what were all these excruciating sufferings en- 
dured ? Gain, honour, and pleasure, are the only gods to which 
impostors bow. But of these the apostles acquired, and plainly 
laboured to acquire neither. What then was the end for which 
they suffered? Let the infidel answer this question. 

‘* As they gained nothing, and lost every thing, in the pre- 
sent world; so it is certain that they must expect to gain 
nothing, and suffer every thing, in the world to come.’ ‘That 
the Old Testament was the word of God, they certainly be- 
lieved without a single doubt. But in this book, lying is ex- 
hibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the 
scriptural threatenings. From the invention and propaga- 
tion of this falsehood, therefore, they could expect nothing 
hereafter, but the severest effusions of the anger of God.— 
For what, then, was all this loss, danger, and suffering in- 
curred? For the privilege of telling an extravagant and 
incredible story to mankind, and of founding on it a series of 
exhortations to repentance, faith and holiness; to the renun- 
ciation of sin, and the universal exercise of piety, justice, truth, 
and kindness; to the practice of all that conduct, which com- 
mon sense has ever pronounced to be the duty, honour, and 
happiness of man; and the avoidance of all that, which it has 
ever declared to be his guilt, debasement, and misery. Such 
an end was never even wished, much less scrionsly proposed, 
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by an impostor. At the same time, they lived as no impostors 
ever lived; and were able to say to their converts, with a full 
assurance of finding a cordial belief of the declaration, Ye 
are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and justly, and-un- 
blameably, we behaved ourselves among you that believe. ‘That 
this was their true character is certain from the concurrent tes- 
timony of all antiquity. Had they not nobly recorded their 
own faults, there is not the least reason to believe that a 
single stain would have ever rested upon their character. I, 
then, the apostles invented this story, they invented it without 
the remotest hope or prospect of making it believed; a thing 
which was never done by an impostor; propagated it without 
any interest, without any hope of gain, honour, power, or 
pleasure, the only objects by which impostors were ever 
allured ; and with losses and sufferings, which no impostor ever 
voluntarily underwent; proposed as their only end, or at Jeast 
the only end which has ever been discovered to mankind, an 
object, which no impostor ever pursued or even wished ; and, 
during their whole progress through life, lived so as no im- 
postor ever lived; and so as to be the most perfect contrast 
ever exhibited by men, to the whole character of imposition.” ? 

Lastly, the Miracles performed by these witnesses in the 
name of Jesus (one of which has already been noticed), and 
in confirmation of their declaration concerning the resur- 
rection of Jesus, are God’s testimony to their veracity. No 
subject was ever more public, more investigated, or better 
known, than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an his- 
torian of great character, who witnessed many of the things 
which he relates, published the Acts of the Apostles among 
the people who saw the transactions. It would have blasted 
his character to have published falsehoods which must instantly 
be detected ; it would have ruined the credit of the church to 
have received, as facts, notorious falsehoods. Now the Acts of 
the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the church, - 
and no falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or 
Gentile. The primitive Christian writers attest its truth and 
authenticity, and heathen authors record some of the important 
facts which are related by the evangelical historian. In the 
second chapter, we are informed that the apostles, who were 
known to be unlearned fishermen, began to speak the several 
languages of those people, who at that time were assembled at 
Jerusalem from different countries. When the people were 
astonished at this undoubted proof of inspiration, the apostles 
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thus addressed the multitude: Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words ; Jesus of Nazareth, aman approved of God among yous 
by miracles and signs which God did by him in the midst of yous 
as ye yourselves also know—this Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we are all witnesses. ‘Yo the gift of tongues, as a 
proof of inspiration, was added a number of undoubted mira- 
cles, in confirmation of this testimony concerning Jesus Christ. 
These miracles are related in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
were published among the people who witnessed them. ‘They 
were not, like the miracles of Christ, confined to Judea or 
Galilee, but they were performed wherever the Gospel was 
spread, before Jews and Heathens indiscriminately, and with 
the express design of confirming their mission from _ their 
master. ‘Their miracles too were subjected, like those of Christ, 
to the most rigorous investigation; and their adversaries and 
persccutors were compelled, as we have already seen’, to ad- 
mit them as facts, and to acknowledge among themselves that 
their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their reality. 
There was no want of inclination among the chief men of 
Judea to deny the apostolical miracles: but the public noto- 
riety of the facts rendered such a denial impossible. ‘Though 
they did not hesitate to persecute the Christians, their persecu- 
tion was vain. The people who heard the narratives and doc- 
trines of the apostles, and who saw that both were confirmed 
by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction: and the church daily received new accessions of 
converts, so that within thirty years after Christ’s resurrection 
one of those apostles appealed to it as a well known fact, that 
the Gospel had been carried into all the countries of the 
then known world. (Col. i. 6.) 

“ς Collect,” says the eloquent Saurin, to whom were are 1n- 
debted for some of the preceding observations,—“ Collect © 
all these proofs together: consider them in one point of view, 
and see how many extravagant suppositions must be advanced, 
if the resurrection of our Saviour be denied. It must be sup- 
posed that guards, who had been particularly cautioned by their 
officers, sat down to sleep; and that, nevertheless, they de- 
served credit when they said the body of Jesus Christ was 
stolen. It must be supposed that men who have been 1m- 
posed on in the most odious and cruel manner in the world, 
hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the glory of an im- 
postor. It must be supposed that ignorant and illiterate men, 
who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed 
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the art of fascinating the cyes of all the church. It must be 
supposed, either that five hundred persons were all deprived 
of their senses at a time, or that they were all deceived in the 
plainest matters of fact; or that this multitude of false wit- 
nesses had found out the secret of never contradicting them- 
selves or one another, and of being always uniform in their 
testimony. It must be supposed that the most expert courts 
of judicature could not find out a shadow of contradiction in 
a palpable imposture. It must be supposed that the apostles, 
sensible men in other cases, chose precisely those places and 
those times, which were most unfavourable to their views. It 
must be supposed that millions madly suffered imprisonments, 
tortures, and crucifixion, to spread an illusion. It must be 
supposed that ten thousand miracles were wrought in favonr of 
falsehood, or all these facts must be denied. And then it must 
be supposed that the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of 
Christianity were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians 
were idiots.” ! 

When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, 
it isimpossible not to admit the truth of Christ’s resurrection, 
and that in this miracle are most clearly to be discerned the 
four first of the criteria already illustrated. And with regard 
to the two last criteria, we may observe, that baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, together with the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
were instituted as perpetual memorials of the death of Jesus 
Christ. ‘They were not instituted in after ages, but at the very 
time when the circumstances to which they relate took place; 
and they have been observed without interruption through the 
whole Christian world, in all ages, from that time down to the 
present. Besides, Christ himself ordained apostles, and other 
ministers of his Gospel, to preach aud administer the sacra- 
ments, and that always, “ even unto the end of the world ” 
(Matt. xxviii, 20). Accordingly, they have continued to 
this day; so that the Christian ministry is, and always has 
been, as notorious in point of fact, as the tribe of Levi among 
the Jews. And as the wera and object of their appointment 
are part of the Gospel narrative, if that narrative had been a 
fiction of some subsequent age, at the time of its fabrication 
no such order of men could have been found, which would 
have effectually falsified the whole story. The miracu- 
lous actions of Christ and his apostles being affirmed to be 
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true no otherwise than as there were at that identical time 
(whenever the’ deist will suppose the Gospel history to be 
forged), not only sacraments or ordinances of Christ’s institu- 
tion, but likewise a public ministry of his institution to dispense 
them; and it being impossible, upon this hypothesis, that there 
could be any such things before they were invented, it is 
as impossible they should be received and accredited when 
invented. Hence it follows, that it was as impossible to have 
imposed these miraculous relations upon mankind in after ages, 
as it would have been to make persons believe they saw the 
miracles, or were parties concerned in the beneficial effects re- 
sulting from them, if they were not. 

X. Such is the diversified and authentic testimony for the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures, especially those related in 
the New Testament: and as the various parts of which this 
proof of the inspiration of the Bible consists, are necessarily 
placed at some distance from each other, we shall conclude 
this branch of the evidence by a brief recapitulation of the 
scattered arguments, together with a few additional sugges- 
tions. If then we have found, after a minute investigation, 
that the miraculous facts which are proposed for our belief, 
and npon the credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are such, 1. As do not imply a self- 
contradiction in them :—2. If they appear to have been done 
publicly, in the view of a great multitude of people, and with the 
professed intention of establishing the divine authority of the per- 
son or persons who performed them :—3. If they were many in 
number, instantaneously performed and independently of second 
causes, frequently repeated, and repeated fora series of years toge- 
ther :—4. If they were of an interesting nature in themselves, of 
such a nature that the senses of mankind could clearly and 
fully judge of them,—likely to have made strong impressions 
on the minds of all who beheld and heard of them, and, for 
that reason probably, were much attended to, talked of, and in- 
vestigated at the time when they were wrought :—5. If public 
ceremonies were instituted in memory of the miraculous facts, 
and have been observed in all succeeding ages ever since they 
were so instituted :—6. If the effects produced by them were 
not transient, but lasting; such as must have existed for many 
years, and were capable, all the while, of being disproved if 
they were not real:—7. If they were committed to writing at, 
or very near, the time when they are said to have been done, 
and by persons of undoubted integrity, who tell us that they 
had been eye-witnesses of the events which they relate; by 
persons, who, having sufficient opportunity of knowing the 
whole truth of what they bear testimony to, could not possibly 
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be deceived themselves; and who, having no conceiveable mo- 
tive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, cannot, with the 
least shadow of probability, be suspected of intending to deceive 
other people :—8. If there be no proof, nor well-grounded sus- 
picion of proof, that the testimony of those, who bear witness 
to these extraordinary facts, was ever contradicted even by 
such as professed themselves open enemies to their persons, 
characters and views, though the facts were first published 
upon the spot, where they are said to have been originally per- 
formed, and among persons, who were engaged by private 
interest, and furnished with full authority, inclination and op- 
portunity, to have manifested the falsity of them, and to have 
detected the imposture, had they been able:—S. If, on the con- 
trary, the existence of these facts be expressly allowed by the 
persons who thought themselves most concerned to prevent 
the genuine consequences which might be deduced from them ; 
and there were, originally, no other disputes about them, but ἐο 
what sufficient cause they were to be imputed :—10. If, again, the 
witnesses, from whom we have these facts, were many in num- 
ber, all of them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, 
and all, as may be collected from their whole conduct, men of 
such unquestionable good sense, as secured them against all 
delusion in themselves, and of such undoubted integrity and 
unimpeached veracity, as placed them beyond all suspicion of 
any design to put an imposture upon others,—if they were men, 
who shewed the sincerity of their own conviction by acting 
under the uniform influence of the extraordinary works which 
they bore witness to, in express contradiction to all their former 
prejudices and most favoured notions; in express contradiction 
to every flattering prospect of worldly honour, profit and ad- 
vantage, elther for themselves or for their friends; and when 
they could not but be previously assured that ignominy, perse- 
cution, misery, and even death itself most probably would 
attend the constant and invariable perseverance in their testi- 
mony :—11. If these witnesses, in order that their evidence 
might have the greater weight with a doubting world, (each 
nation being already in possession of an established religion) 
were themselves enabled to perform such extraordinary works, 
as testified the clear and indisputable interposition of a divine 
power in favour of their veracity; and, after having undergone 
the severest afflictions, vexations and torments, at length laid 
down their lives, in confirmation of the truth of the facts as- 
serted by them :—12. If the evidence for such miracles, instead. 
of growing less and less by the lapse of ages, increases with in- 
creasing years:—13. If those persons, who both testify and 
admit them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but 
Y 3 
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their own salvation and that of their brethren; and, on the 
other hand, ifthey are persuaded that their salvation is incon- 
sistent with imposture and deceit:—14. If great multitudes 
of the contemperaries of these witnesses, men of almost all na- 
tions, tempers and professions, were persuaded by them, that 
these facts were really performed in the manner related, and 
gave the strongest testimony, which it was in their power to 
give, of the firmness of their belief of them, both by imme- 
diately breaking through all their antient attachments and con- 
nections of friendship, interest, country, and even of religion, 
and by acting in express contradiction to them:—15. If the 
revolutions intreduced in the moral and religious world, since 
the period wherein these facts are said to have happened, have 
been just such as they would, probably, have been, upon a sup- 
position of the truth of them, and cannot possibly be accounted 
for from any other adequate cause :—16. If those who’ refuse 
to acknowledge all these miraculous matters of facet, must un- 
avoidably fall into a great number of self-evident contradictions, 
as for instance, to believe that the w7sest among men are the 
most foolish, and the most constant the most deceitful :—17. If 
all these matters of faet are so strictly united to one another, 
that it is impossible to admit the one without acknowledging the 
other also; and so inseparably intervowen with some other in- 
clisputable matters of fact, that they cannot be called in question 
without renouncing our sense and reason:—18. Lastly, if we 
have all the proof, which the exactest rules of the severest 
criticism can require, to evince that no alterations have 
been made in the original records and writings left us by 
these witnesses in any material article of their evidence, since 
their first publication, either through accident or design; but 
that they have been transmitted to us in all their genuine purity, 
as they were left by their authors. In such a situation of 
things, where so great a variety of circumstances, where in- 
deed all imaginable circumstances mutually concur to confirm, 
strengthen and support each other’s evidence, and concenter, 
as it were, in attestation of the same interesting series of events, 
without a single argument on the other side, but the mere ex- 
traordinariness of the facts,—shall we not be justly accused of 
indulging an unreasonable incredulity in denying our assent to 
them ? And will not such incredulity be as dangerous as it 15 
ridiculous ? If facts attested in so clear, decisive and unexeep- 
tionable a manner, and delivered down to posterity with so 
many conspiring signs and monuments of truth, are, never- 
theless, not to be believed ; it is impossible for the united 
wisdom of mankind to point out any evidence of historical 
events, which will justify a wise and cautious man for giving 
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credit to them,—and, consequently, with regard to past ages, 
all will be clouds and thick darkness to us; all will be hesita- 
tion and scepticism; nor will any thing be credible, which 
comes not confirmed to us by the report of our own senses and 
experience. In short, where there is the strongest assurance 
of the existence of any particular series of past facts, which we 
are capable of acquiring, according to the present frame of our 
nature, and the state of things in the world, to reject these 
facts after all, and to pretend to excuse ourselves from not be- 
lieving them, upon the bare suspicion of a possibility that they 
may be false, 15 a most absurd contradiction to the principles of 
common sense, and to the universal practice of mankind.! x 

XI. Yet, notwithstanding this mass of evidence, the oppo- 
sers of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, or 
rather to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that there are 
particular accounts of miraculous facts, which are as well au- 
thenticated as those related in the Scriptures, and yet are to be 
rejected as false and incredible. But counterfeited miracles are 
no more a proof that there never were real miracles, than the 
adulterated coin that is in circulation proves that there is no 
pure gold and silver employed in manufactures: and the more 
these pretended miracles are investigated, the more defective 
is the evidence adduced for them. 

For, in the first place, the scene of most of them is laid in 
distant countries and remote ages; whereas the miracles re- 
corded in the Scriptures were wrought in an age and period 
whose history is well known, and as fully ascertained as the 
history of the last century. 

Secondly, the more antient heathen miracles are acknow- 
ledged, by the adversaries of Christianity, to have been per-_. 
formed in ages of gross ignorance, when the common people: 
were very liable to be deceived. ‘They were solitary exertions 
of power, rarely attempted, which could not be subjected to the 
test of a rigorous scrutiny, being in almost every instance wrought ° 
in secret recesses of the temples, generally in the night-time, and 
before only one or two persons who had come with:the ex- 
pectation of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed 
upon; or who, being the accomplices of the priests in their 
frauds, were hired to announce that a miracle had taken place. 
Whereas the miracles related in the Scriptures, were wrought 
before multitudes who had every possible opportunity of investi- 
gating them, and most of whom were adversaries to the persons 
by whom the miracles were wrought. 


| Abbadie, Traité de la Vérité de 14 Religion Chrétienne, tome ii. pp. 147—149. 
Squire’s Indifference for Religion inexcusable, sect. 48, 
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Thirdly, the heathen priests being mostly persons of high 
rank, were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common 
people, who would eagerly and implicitly receive every ac- 
count of miracles said to be wrought by them. In like manner, 
such miracles as their sovereigns and legislators pretended to 
perform were readily and implicitly received by the multitude : 
and even persons of better understanding, from fear or flattery, 
might affect to believe them. ‘This circumstance completely 
discredits the two miracles, said to be performed by Vespasian 
at Alexandria, during his contest for the empire, and which 
are examined in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain, 
that none of the heathen miracles underwent any proper exa- 
mination; while those of Christ and his apostles, who had no 
lustre of birth or dignity to dazzle or procure the veneration of 
the multitude, were subjected to the strictest possible examina- 
tion of their adversaries, who in no one instance could gainsay 
or deny them. ; 

Fourthly, the heathen miracles were performed for the sup- 
port of the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the 
superstitious notions and prejudices of the vulgar, who were, 
therefore, disposed to receive them: hence, they gained an easy 
reception amongst them. But the miracles recorded in the 
Bible were opposed to ali the then established religions in the 
world; and those wrought by Christ and his apostles actually 
overthrew the religious establishments of all countries. So 
that, if they forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it was 
merely by the power of the irresistible evidence with which they 
were accompanied. 

In the fifth place, the heathen miracles are vouched to us by 
no such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them 

‘any credit. They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of 
them, nor by any persons on whom they were wrought. Those 
who relate them, do not even pretend to have received them 
from eye-witnesses: we know them only by a number of vague 
reports, the original of which no one can exactly trace. Thus, 
the miracles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported until 
several hundred years after his death, and those of Apollonius, 
one hundred years after his death. If, indeed, any of the hea- 
then miracles, whether antient or modern, had any witnesses, 
none of them travelled from country to country, none of them 
published these miracles under persecution; none of them 
sealed their testimony concerning them with their blood. In 
all these respects, the evidence attending the Christian miracles 
has infinitely the advantage of the proofs by which the heathen 
wonders are supported. ‘The miracles of Christ are vouched to 
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posterity by the testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached 
in every country immediately after they were wrought; who all 
concurred in the same reports; and who had no temptations 
from interest to forge such stories, but rather innumerable 
temptations to the contrary, because by preaching the history 
of their master, they every where exposed themselves to the 
severest persecution, and often to death itself. Further, these 
witnesses to the miracles of Jesus rendered their testimony cre- 
dible, by performing similar miracles, so that when mankind saw 
what things they accomplished, they could entertain no doubt 
concerning the other. ‘These miracles were also recorded by 
four historians, whose memoirs not only agree in the accounts 
they give of Christ’s miracles, but are also confirmed by the 
reports given of them by numerous other eye-witnesses in 
their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom they travelled and 
preached. 

Lastly, the more antient heathen miracles were no where 
credited by the intelligent and judicious; and the belief of them 
among the vulear, produced no effects by which the certain per- 
suasion entertained by mankind concerning them, could be 
demonstrated. ‘They were wrought to confirm no doctrine, 
or else to establish idolatry, and consequently could not be 
done by divine power. On the contrary, the testimony of the 
apostles and eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles, was em- 
braced by thousands in every country, among whom were many 
persons distinguished by their birth, their learning and their 
good sense: and all of whom forsook the religion in which they 
had been educated, and embraced the Christian profession ; 
though such conduct exposed them to the severest persecutions 
and sufferings, and even to loss of life. 

The preceding facts and reasoning equally destroy the cre- 
dit of the lying wonders', which have been appealed to in 
behalf of Christianity itself. ‘They were all performed in sup- 
port of the faith established, and, what is worthy of notice, they 
happened for the most part in the night time, at the sepulchres 
of the martyrs, or in deserts, or in the recesses of churches, 
and before xo witnesses. Or, if a single witness or two were 
admitted, they were generally friends to the cause, on account 
of which the miracle was to be exhibited: and therefore they 
werc in a disposition to be imposed upon by every cunning pre- 
tender. Further, as these miracles were performed in support 
of a religion already believed by the multitude to be divine, the 


1 2 Thess. ii, 9. Tegara ψευδους ; which words, Grotius rightly observes, do not 
mean false miracles, but miracles which establish false doctrines. 
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reports of wonders, said to be wrought in its behalf, would have 
been eagerly credited without examination. Or, if any one, 
more judicious than the rest, entertained any doubts concern- 
ing them, he might refrain from publishing his scruples, out of 
“respect to the cause in which he was engaged. On this account 
they suffered the reports of such things to pass uncontradicted : 
or, perhaps, out of a mistaken zeal, they joined the multitude 
in spreading reports of matters, from which so much credit 
redounded to the whole body’. Such is the evidence of the 
false miracles mentioned by some of the antient Christians. 
They can lay claim to none of the proofs by which the miracles 
of Jesus and his apostles are established : and the miracles, said 
to have taken place in modern times, are, if possible, still more 


1 The antagonists of Christianity have triumphantly demanded, at what time 
miracles ceased to be performed? And, why are they not now wrought? These 
questions admit of easy and satisfactory answers. The miracles may be said to 
cease, with respect to our belief, when we can no longer obtain satisfactory evidence 
of their continuation. ‘That miraculous powers were exercised after the death of 
the apostles, on certain occasions, is a fact supported by the unanimous and suc- 
cessive testimony of the fathers down to the reign of the emperor Julian. In the 
apostolical age, miracles were frequent ; in the succeeding century their number decreased, 
but still we have satisfactory evidence. in the appeals made to them by the Christian’ 
apologists, that they were actually performed. (See particularly ‘Tertullian’s Apologia, 
c. 22. and the Octavius-of Minutius Felix, c. 27. and also the references in Mr, 
Kett’s Bampton Lectures, p. iv. of the Notes and Authorities.) In the third century 
only a few traces remained of supernatural interposition: and after that time we have 
no authentic testimony for the working of miracles, with the exception of the miraculous 
frustration of the emperor Julian’s mad attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
which is so clearly attested by heathen adversaries as well as by ecclesiastical writers, that 
the sceptical historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (though he attempts 
to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of impartial authorities) is com- 
pelled not only to acknowledge the general fact, but also many of the particular circum- 
stances by which it was accompanied and distinguished. In reply to the question, —why 
are not miracles xow wrought ?—W’e remark that, the design of miracles being to con- 
firm and authorise the Christian religion, there is no longer any occasion for them, now 
that it is established in the world, and is daily extending its triumphs in heathen lands 
by the divine blessing on the preached gospel. Besides, if they were continued, they 
would be of no use, because their force and influence would be lost by the frequency 
of them: for, miracles being a sensible suspension or controlment of—or deviation 
from—the established course or laws of nature, if they were repeated on every occasion, 
all distinctions of natural and supernatural would vanish, and we should be at a loss to 
say, which were the ordinary and which the extraordinary works of Providence. 
Moreover, it is probable that, if they were continued, they would be of no use, because 
those persons who refuse to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, would not be convinced by any new ones: for it is not from want of evidence, 
but from want of sincerity, and out of passion and prejudice, that any man rejects the 
miracles related in the Scriptures; and the same want of sincerity, the same passions 
and prejudices, would make him resist any proof, any miracle whatever. Lastly, a per- 
yetual power of working of miracles would in all ages give occasion to continual im- 
postures, while it would rescind and reverse all the settled laws and constitutions of 
Providence. Frequent miracles would be thought to proceed more from some defect 
in nature than from the particular interposition of the Deity; and men would become 
Atheists by means of them rather than Christians. The topics here briefly noticed are 
more fully discussed by Bp. Newton, Works, vol. vi. pp. 193—208, and by Dr, Jenkin, 
in his Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol, ii. pp. 484-494. 
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destitute of evidence '. Besides al] the marks of evidence 
above-mentioned, by which the antient frauds are confuted, 
they have stains peculiar to themselves, by which their credi- 
bility is utterly destroyed. 3 

Let us now apply the preceding tests to the principal miracles, 
ascribed to Pagans and to the church of Rome, which have 
been brought forward by the opposers of revelation, with the 
insidious but fruitless design of invalidating the credibility of 
the gospel miracles. The chief pretenders to miracles among 
the antient heathens were Aristeas, Pythagoras, Alexander of 
Pontus, Vespasian, and Apollonius Tyanzeus : and if we exa- 
mine the miracles ascribed to them, we shall find that they were 
either trifling or absurd, and were wrought not to promote the 
honour of God and the good of mankind; and that these miracles 
were neither designed to confirm an useful doctrine nor to re- 
form mankind from superstition and vice, but to gain reputa- 
tion with the vulgar and to strike men with astonishment. 

1. Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Procon- 
nesus, that Aristeas died there, but that his bedy could not be 
found for seven years ; that, afterwards, he appeared and made 
verses, and then disappeared; and that three hundred and 
forty years after this, he was seen at Metapontum, where he 
erected an altar to Apollo and a statue for himself close by it, 


telling them that he had once been the crow which accompanied 


1 The most distinguished miracles, which are credited by the church of Rome, are 
those attributed to Ignatius Loyola the founder of the order of Jesuits, and to Francis 
Xavier one of his earliest associates, who was surnamed the Apostle of the Indies. 
Neither of these men, during their lives, claimed the power of working miracles. 
Xavier, indeed, in his correspondence with his friends during his mission, not only 
made no mention of miracles, but expressly disclaimed all supernatural assistance. 
Ribadeneira, a Jesuit and contemporary with Loyola, in the earliest account of his 
life, confessed that Loyola had not wrought any miracles, and anticipated the objections 
which might be urged from this circumstance against his claims to saintship; but fifteen 
years afterwards, when Loyola’s canonisation was in agitation, he retracted this ac- 
knowledgement and mentioned a variety of miracles which he said had been wrought by 
him. The insincerity and fraud of this statement is severely exposed by Bayle, in his 
Dictionary, art. Loyola, note (N). ‘The earliest life of Xavier was not published until 
about forty years after his death; and it is to be observed, that of the numerous 
miracles which are ascribed to him, the scene of action is laid at a great distance from 
the country where they were first reported ; being supposed to have been performed in 
China and Japan, but reported and believed only in Europe, where the persons to whom 
they were propased (being unavoidably deprived of all opportunities of examining them and 
ascertaining the truth) were liable to be imposed upon by those whose private interests 
were connected with the propagation of an imposture. On the miracles ascribed to 
Loyola and Xavier, see Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp.64—78. In the Christian Ob- 
server for 1817 (vol. xvi. pp. 782—790.) there are some exceilent strictures on a 
Popish miracle, pretended to have been wrought on one Winifred White at St.Winifred’s 
Well. On the same topic also, see the Anti-Jacobin Review for 1808, vol. xxx. 
p. 194, ct seq. 

2 Macknight’s Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 361-375. 
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Apollo into Italy; after which he vanished again. The pre- 
tended resurrection of this man was compared by Celsus with 
that of Jesus Christ: but how absurd is it to compare a story, 
which has every mark of fiction, with the accounts of Christ’s 
resurrection ! For, in the first place, Herodotus, who frst men- 
tions it, did not write till four hundred and ten years after it ; 
secondly, he gives it only on hearsay; and lastly, it is an idle 
tale to which no man of sense can give the least credit ; it being 
impossible that any Metapontine then living could know a man 
who had been dead nearly four centuries before. ' 

2. Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related of 
Pythagoras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the exact 
number of fish which they had caught, and having paid them 
for them, commanded the men to return them alive to the sea?; 
that he detained the savage Daunian bear, and having fed it 
with maize and acorns, compelled it by an oath no longer to 
touch any living thing ; that by whispering in the ear of an ox 
which was eating green beans at ‘Tarentum, he not only caused 
the beast to refrain from them, but that the latter never after 
tasted them *; and that he showed to the Scythian philosopher, 
Abaris, his golden thigh, telling him he had come down from 
heaven, and assumed a human form, for the purpose of remedy- 
ing and benefitting the condition of mankind *. Similar ex- 
traordinary things are related of Pythagoras by his biographer 
Porphyry; who, as well as Jamblichus, affirms that he commu- 
nicated the power of working miracles to others. On these 
assertions we remark, 1. That Porphyry and Iamblichus (who 
compiled their lives of the philosopher only something more than 
eight hundred years a¥teR his death) wrote at a time when the 
miracles of the Gospel were known throughout the Roman 
empire, and were every where appealed to as the proofs of the 
Christian religion ;—2. That those authors themselves wrote in 
the controversy between the Gentiles and Christians ;—3. That 
their principal design in publishing their memoirs of Pythagoras 
was to discredit the Christian miracles, by placing miracles, 
equal or greater as they imagined, in opposition to them. It 
cannot, therefore, excite astonishment if, while they had this 
end in view, they made the competition as close as they could, 
and endeavoured to give the preference to their hero.—4. Lastly, 
the power of working miracles, pretended to be imparted by 


1 Herodot. lib. iv. c. 14, 15. vol. i. pp. 254, 255. edit. Oxon. Bp. Leng, at the 
Boyle Lectures, vol. iii. p. 138. folio edit. 

2 Jamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras, translated by Mr. Taylor, chap. vill. p. 25. 

3 Ibid. chap. xiii. pp. 40, 41. 4 Ibid. chap. xix. pp. 67, 68. 
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Pythagoras, consisted only in the secrets of magic and in- 
cantation. : 

3. In order to show how easy it is for cunning and impu- 
dence to impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Hume 
introduces the story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter of 
Aisculapius and a fortune-teller, and compares this juggler to 
the apostle Paul. Alexander, however, first practised his im- 
positicns, not among the philosophers of Athens, but among 
the rude and ignorant Paphlagonians; while Paul preached at 
Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens, before the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans, and even before the Areopagus, the most venerable 
judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander founded his im- 
positions on the established superstitions; while the apostle, by 
propagating a new religion, encountered the prejudices and in- 
curred the hatred of the heathens. Alexander enriched himself, . 
while the apostle (it is well known) laboured with his hands for 
his own support. Lastly, Paul wrought his miracles, and 
preached Christ crucified, before the enemies of the Gospel, 
very many of whom were men of learning; while the Pontian 
juggler exhibited his wonders only before those who were 
thorough believers in the popular system: and his nocturnal 
mysteries were always introduced with an avaunt to Atheists, 
Christians, and Epicureans; tc whom it was dangerous for 
any of them to be present there.! 

4. But the principal instance noticed by Mr. Hume and his 
copyists, and which he affirms to be the best attested in all pro- 
fane history, is that of the miracle said to have been performed 
by the emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt, in curing 
a blind man by means of his spittle, and a man who was lame 
in his hand by the touch of his foot. The transaction is thus 
related by ‘Tacitus :—‘* One of the common people of Alexan- 
dria, known to be diseased in his eyes, by the admonition of 
the god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation worship 
above all other gods, prostrated himself before the emperor, 
earnestly imploring from him a remedy for his blindness, and 
intreating, that he would deign to anoint with his spittle his 
cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his 
hand, requested, by the admonition of the same god, that he 
might be touched by the foot of the empcror. Vespasian at 
first derided and despised their application; afterwards, when 
they continued to urge their petitions, he sometimes appeared 
to dread the imputation of vanity; at other times, by the 
earnest supplication of the patients, and the persuasion of his 


1 Campbell on the Miracles, partii. sect. 4, pp. 159-16], 
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flatterers, to be induced to hope for success. At length he 
commanded an inquiry to be made by the physicians, whether 
such a blindness and debility were vincible by human aid. The 
report of the physicians contained various points; that in the 
one, the power of vision was not destroyed, but would return, 
if the obstacles were removed; that, in the other, the diseased 
jomts might be restored, if a healing power were applied ; that 
it was perhaps agrecable to the gods to do this; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance; lastly, that the credit of 
the success would be the emperor’s, the ridicule of the disap- 
pointment would fall upon the patients. Vespasian, believing 
that every thing was in the power of his fortune, and that no- 
thing was any longer incredible, whilst the multitude, which 
stood by, eagerly expected the event, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of joy, executed what he was desired to do. Imme- 
diately the hand was restored to its use, and light returned to 
the blind man. They, who were present, relate both these 
cures, even at this time, when there is nothing to be gained by 
lying.” 

Such is the narrative of the historian, and how little the 
miracles related by him are intitled to credibility, will easily 
appear from the following considerations:—1. Supposing the 
fact of this application to Vespasian to have really taken place 
as Tacitus relates, the design of them was both political and 
anterestcd : it was to give weight to the authority of Vespasian, 
then recently elevated to the throne of imperial Rome by the 
great men and the army, and to induce the belief that his 
elevation was approved by the gods. Not so the miracles of 
Christ and the apostles, which alike exposed their property and 
their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from ocular 
inspection and personal examination of the men; but, ¢wenty- 
seven years afterwards, wrote from hearsay at Rome, an account 
of transactions which had taken place at Alexandria in Egypt: 
on the contrary, the narratives of the Christian miracles were 
published in the very countries and almost immediately after 
the time when the miracles had actually been wrought, and 
when many persons were living who had witnessed them. 
3. Though Tacitus mentions the miracles of Vespasian, he does 
not say that he saw them, or even believed that they were per- 
formed ; nay, he very plainly insinuates that he did not believe 
them to be real. 4. The diseases were not absolutely incurable: 
this is manifest from the declarations of the physicians, who 
told Vespasian that the sight of the bind man was not extinct, 
and that the lame man’s joints méghé recover their strength ; and 
between whom, the emperor, and the patients, the whole seems 
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to have been concerted. But the miracles wrought by Christ 
were performed on diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses.—'The 
miracles of Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) 
performed in the presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, 
who scrutinised them with the utmost rigour, and yielded a 
reluctant acknowledgement of their reality: but the witnesses 
of them were the followers and flatterers of Vespasian, and the 
ignorant and superstitious Alexandrians, who were wholly de- 
voted to the worship of Serapis, and to his interest. ' 

5. The last instance of pagan miracles which we shall notice 
is that of Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
was born about the time of the Christian zra; but whose life 
was not written till more than a century after his death by Phi- 
lostratus, who received his information partly from report and 
partly from the commentaries of Damis, the companion of 
Apollonius. In this work, besides a number of monstrous, 
ridiculous, and silly wonders, Philostratus has related many 
things which resemble the mirackes of Jesus, as that Apollonius 
cured diseases, expelled daemons, gave sight to the blind, 
raised the dead, and foretold numerous remarkable events. 
The book of Philostratus was compiled at the request of 
the empress Julia Domna, who hated the Christians: the 
remarks, therefore, which have already been made on the 
biographers of Pythagoras may be applied to him*. ‘To which 
we may add, that Apollonius was ridiculed as an impostor 
by the heathen philosopher Lucian, who wrote twenty years 
before Philostratus, and that no use was made of his pretended 
miracles for the. disparagement of Christianity until the com- 
mencement of the fourth century; when Hierocles, governor of 
Bithynia, a man of learning, and a principal instigator of the 
persecution under Dioclesian, conceived the design of showing 
the futility of the miracles of Christ as proofs of a divine mis- 
sion, by opposing to them other performances equally beyond 
the reach of human powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, 
equally well authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt 
either to call in question the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by 
Jesus Christ: and his work, which was founded on the narrative 
of Philostratus, was formally answered at the time by Eusebius, 
in a tract that is still extant. 


1 Tacitus, Hist. lib. iv. c. 81. ‘The same is also related by Suetonius in Vespasian. 
c. 8. who says the man was lame in his legs,—not in his hand, as ‘Tacitus says. 

2 Campbell on Miracles, pp. 161—169. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 49—60. 
Paley’s Evidences, vol. 1. pp. 351—3555. 
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6. The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the miracle, 
pretended to have been wrought at Saragossa, and mentioned 
by the cardinal De Retz. His words, literally translated, are: 
‘¢ In that church they showed me a man, whose business it was 
to light the lamps, of which they have a prodigious number, 
telling me, that he had been seen seven years at ‘the gate with 
one leg only. I saw him there with two!.” From this rela- 
tion it is evident that the cardinal did not attach any credit to 
the story: he did not examine the man himself concerning the 
fact. ‘This miracle indeed was vouched by all the canons of 
the church, and the whole company in town were appealed to 
for a confirmation ‘of it, whom the cardinal found, by their 
zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the miracle. But 
though those ecclesiastics appealed to the company in the town, 
it is clear from De Retz’s own account that he did not ask any 
man a single question on the subject. It is easy to conceive 
that such a story, managed by the priests and backed by their 
authority, would obtain credit with the ignorant populace ; 
especially in a country where the inquisition was then in full 
power,—where the superstitions and prejudices of the people 
and the authority of the civil magistrate were all combined to 
support the credit of such miracles,—and where it would not 
only have been extremely dangerous to make a strict inquiry 
into them, but even the expressing of the least doubt concern- 
ing them might have exposed the i inquirer to the most terrible 
of all evils and sufferings. 3 

7. The last example “of pretended miracles to be adduced is, 
those reported to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe 
de Paris, and in which both Mr. Hume and his copyists in 
later times have exulted, as if they were alone sufficient to 
destroy the credit of the miraculous facts recorded in the New 
Testament. ‘The circumstances of these pretended miracles 
are these: 

While controversies ran high in France between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists%, abont the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Abbe de Beni an opulent and zealous “Jansenist gave 
the whole of his income to the poor; and, clothing himself in 
rags, lay on the ground, fed on black bread, water and herbs, 
and employed watchings and penances to macerate his body. 
On his death, in May 1727, his party canonised him, and pre- 
tended that miracles were wrought at his tomb; whither thou- 


1 Memoires du Cardinal de Retz. Livre iv. l’an 1654. 

2 Campbell on the Miracles, pp. 170—181. 

3 These were a sect of Roman Catholics, in France, who adopted the opinions of 
Jansen concerning grace and predestination, which were opposed by the Jesuits. 
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sands flocked and practised grimaces and convulsions in so 
disorderly and ridiculous a manner, that the government of 
France was at length obliged to put a step to this delusion by 
ordering the churchyard, in which he was interred, to be 
walled up in January 1732. Accounts of the cures sate to 
have been wrought at the Abbe’s tomb, were collected and 
published by M. de Montgeron, a counsellor of the parliament 
at Paris, in three quarto volumes; which were critically exa- 
mined, and the delusions were exposed, as soon as they ap- 
pear ed. On these pretended miracles (which were paralleled 
with those of Jesus Christ!) we may remark, 1. That they 
were extolled as real, before they were subjected to examina- 
tion; and that, when investigated at first, they were tried 
before persons who were predisposed to favour the Jansenists 
or appellants :—2. Montgeron, who collected the cures said to 
be wrought at the tomb, ~ produced vouchers for only eight or 
nine ; While some τ πὰ there for days and even mipatls, 
without receiving any benefit:—-3. The number, reported to 
be cured, was but small; nor is there any proof that this small 
number was eured by the saint’s intercession. The imposture 
of those pretended miracles was detected by the archbishop οὗ, 
Paris in one signal instance; and the archbishop of Sens and 
others, in more than twenty instances, discovered the artifice 
by which it was supported :—4. The patients were so affected 
by their devotion, the place, and the sympathy of the multi- 
tude, that many were thrown into convulsions, which in certain 
circumstances might produce a removai of disorders oceasioned 
by obstruction:—5. All who implored the aid of the Abbe 
were not cured: while Christ and the apostles never failed in 
any case, and were never convicted of imposture in a single 
instance: and it was objected at the time, and never refuted 
by his friends, that the prostrations at his tomb produced more 
diseases than they cured :—6. Christ’s miracles were wrought 
in a grave and decent, in a great but simple manner, becoming 
one sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous ΠΝ τὰ 
or superstitious observances. But the miracles of the Abbe de 
Paris were attended with circumstances that had all the marks 
of superstition, and which seemed designed and fitted to strike 
the imagination. ‘The earth of his tomb was often employed, 
or the water from the well of his house. Nine days’ devotion 
was constantly used, and frequently repeated again and again 
by the same persons:—7. All the cures recorded by Mont- 
geron as duly attested, were partial and gradual, and were such 
as might have been effected by natural means. Not one of 
them was instantaneous. ‘The persons at the Abbe’s tomb 
Vote. z 
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never attempted to raise the dead, nor is there any evidence 
that either the blind or the deat’ were actually cured there. 
The notary, who received affidavits relative to those miracles, 
was not obliged to know the names of the persons who made 
them, nor whether they gave in their own or only fictitious 
names :-~8. The cures wrought at the tomb were not inde- 
pendent of second causes; most of the devotees had been using 
medicines before, and continued to use them during their ap- 
plications to the supposed saint; or their distempers had 
abated before they determined to solicit his help :--9. Some 
of the cures attested were zncomplete, and the relief granted in 
others was only temporary: but the cures wrought by Christ 
and his apostles were complete and permanent :—10. Lastly, 
the des7gn of the miracles ascribed to the Abbé de Paris was 
neither important nor was it worthy of God. The miracles of 
Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were in- 
tended to prove the divine authority of the most excellent 
religion; those reported of the Abbé, to answer the purposes 
of a party. The former answered the end for which they were 
designed: the latter raised a prejudice against Jansenism, and 
divided its adherents, several of whom were provoked at the 
frauds of their party, and bitterly reproached and accused each 
other. The moment the civil power interfered to put an end 
to the impostures, they ceased: but all the powers on earth, 
both civil and sacerdotal, could not arrest the progress of Chris- 
tianity, or put a stop to the wonderful works wrought in con- 
firmation of it. ΤῸ conclude, with regard to the attestations 
given to Christianity, all was wise, consistent, worthy of God, 
and suited to the end for which it was designed: but the other 
is a broken incoherent scheme, which cannot be reconciled to 
itself, nor made to consist with the wisdom and harmony of the 
divine proceedings. ‘The miracles of Christ therefore are in- 
disputably true; but those ascribed to the Abbe de Paris are 
totally destitute of reality and are utterly unworthy of belief. } 


1 Campbell on Miracles, pp. 181—203. Vernet, Traité de la Verité de la Relig. 
Chrét. tom. vi. pp. 63—-135. Leland’s View of the Deistical Writers, vol. i. pp. 319 
—535. 4th edit. Bp. Douglas’s Criterion, pp. 122—2335; in pp. 255—256 he has 
some observations on the pretended miracles of the French prophets. 
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SECTION ΤΙ. 
ON PROPHECY. 


I. Prophecy defined. — The highest evidence that can be given of divine 
revelation. —I. Difference between the pretended predictions of the 
heathen oracles and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures.— 
III. On the chain of prophecy.— Classification of the Scripture 
prophecies. —Cuass I. Prophecies relating to the Jewish nation 
in particular. — 1. Abraham. — 2. Ishmael. — 3. Settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan. —4. Predictions of Moses relative to the suf- 
ferings, captivities, and present state of the Jews.—5. Birth of 
Josiah foretold, and his destruction of idolatry.—6. Isaiah's pre- 
diction of the utter subversion of idolatry among the Jews. — 7. Jere- 
miah's prediction of Zedekiah’s captivity and death. —8. Ezekiel’s 
prediction of the calamities of the Jews, inflicted by the Chaldeans. 
—9. Daniel's prediction of the profanation of the temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, &c. — 10. Hosea's prediction of the present state of the 
Jews. — Crass II. Prophecies relating to the nations or empires ihat 
were neighbouring to the Jews.—1. Tyre. —2. Egypt. — 3. Ethiopia. 
4, Nineveh. —5. Babylon. —6. The four great monarchies. — 
Crass ILI. Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah ; their number, 
variety, and minute circumstantiality.— 1. That the Messiah was to 
come.— 2. The time. —3. The place of his coming. —4. Mis birth 
and manner of life and doctrine. —5. His sufferings and death. — 
6. His resurrection and ascension.—7. The abolition of the Jewish 
covenant by that of the Gospel.— The certainty with which these 
prophecies can only be applicd to Christ. — Crass IV. Prophecies 
delivered by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. — 1. Prophecies of Christ 
concerning his death and resurrection, the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and the spread of 
Christianity.— Refutation of objections drawn from its rejection by Jews 
and Gentiles, and from the existence and prevalence of Mohammedism. 
— 2. Prophecies of the aposties concerning the corruptions of the 
Gospel by the church of Rome, and the spread of infidelity. — Re- 
futation of objections from the alleged obscurity of prophecy. — Con- 

cluding observations on the evidence afforded by prophecy. 


1. ΓΞ various criteria and considerations which have been 
stated in the preceding section, will enable the impartial in 

quirer to distinguish between true and false miracles. We 
add that it is equally easy to distinguish between true and 
false prophecies; for PROPHECY, 07 ‘the prediction of future 
events, is the highest evidence that can be given of supernatural 
communion with the Deity, and op the truth of a revelation 
Srom God. 
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The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, 
with the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By 
tracing cause and effect in their usual operations, by observ- 
ing human characters, and by marking present tendencies, he 
may form some plausible conjectures about the future, and an 
experienced politician, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
circunistances, interests, and tempers both of his own commu- 
nity and of those who are his neighbours, will frequently an- 
ticipate events with a sagacity and success, which bears some 
resemblance to direct prescience, and excites the astonishment 
of less penetrating minds. Still, however, he is limited toa 
kind of contact with present circumstances. That which he 
foresees must have some connection with what he actually be- 
holds, or some dependence on it: otherwise his inquiries are 
vain, and his conjectures idle and delusive; and even within 
those narrow limits, how often is his penetration baffled, and 
his wisdom deceived! The slightest intrusion of uncommon 
circumstances, the smallest possible deviation from rules, which 
cannot by any means be rendered exact, destroys the visionary 
chain which he has constructed, and exposes his ignorance to 
himself and others. ‘The prescience of the most experienced 
politician, in short, bears a close resemblance to that of an 
experienced general or a skilful chess player. Judging how 
he himself, were he.in his adversary’s place, would act in con- 
sequence of one of his own movements, he builds upon his 
adversary’s acting in the same manner, when placed in the 
same circumstances ; and thence, on the presumption of his 
thus acting, he provides against what he foresees must be the 
result of it; anticipating in this manner the final winding up 
of the affair, even when he is at a considerable distance from 
its termination. Prescience, then, of the present description 
will extend just so far as the principle upon which it is built. 
But the deducing of effects from a combination of causes can 
never be carried forward to any very remote period: because 
new causes, which themselves again must be combined, will 
perpetually spring up ; and consequently, as those new causes are 
as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce events from 
such causes. 

To foresee and foretel future events is a miracle of which 
the testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to 
foresee and foretel future events, to which no change of cir- 
cumstances leads, no train of probabilities points, is as much 
beyond the ability of human agents, as to cure diseases with a 
word, or even to raise the dead, which may properly be termed 
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miracles of power. That actions of the latter kind were ever 
performed, can be proved, at a distant period, only by wit- 
nesses, against whose testimony cavils may be raised, or causes 
for doubt advanced: but the man, who reads a prophecy and 
perceives the corresponding event, is himself the witness of 
the miracle; he sees that thus it is, and that thus by human 
means it could not possibly have been. A prophecy yet un- 
fulfilled is a miracle at present incomplete; and these, if 
numerous, may be considered as the seeds of future conviction, 
ready to grow up and bear their fruit, whenever the correspond- 
ing facts shall be exhibited on the theatre of the world. So 
admirably has this sort of evidence been contrived by the wis- 
dom of God, that, in proportion as the lapse of ages might 
seem to weaken the argument derived from miracles long since 
performed, that very lapse serves only to strengthen the argu- 
ment derived from the completion of prophecy. 

If the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine 
and authentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed, and at or about the times when they pro- 
tess to have been written, (and these points have already been 
proved to demonstration), the very numerous predictions which 
they contain must necessarily be divine. For they are a regular 
chain, extending almost from the beginning to the end of 
time; and many of them relate to events so distant, so con- 
tingent, and so apparently improbable, that no human foresight 
could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates and cir- 
cumstances that require the most exact accomplishment, and 
some are fulfilling to the present time, and before our eyes: 
so that, though this kind of evidence might be rendered 
doubtful or suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating and gather- 
ing strength as it accumulates. 

II. When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of 
which is to satisfy some trivial curiosity, or abet the designs of 
some ambitious leader, suspicion must necessarily take the 
alarm. This was evidently the character of the antient oracles. 
However directed, whether by evil men or evil spirits, they cer- 
tainly spoke as they were paid or intimidated: and the long 
continued history of antient times has completely informed us 
of the practices by which the priests of the false gods endea- 
voured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for themsclves, 
by foretelling things to come. “ But how did they conduct 
this difficult traffic? Did they make it hazardous as well as 
difficult, by pledging their lives on the trnth of their predic- 
tions? Tar otherwise :—Thcey had very different arts and plans, 
much more compatible with the consciousness of being extremely 
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liable to error. In the first place, unless a direct appeal to 
their inspiration was made by direct inquiry, they usually ob- 
served a prudent silence. They uttered no spontaneous pro- 
phecies. In saying nothing, they exposed themselves to no 
detection ; and when they were obliged to speak, it was always 
with sufficient precaution. Obstacles were first thrown in the 
way of inquiry. By magnificent and repeated saerifices, it 
was rendered extremely expensive. ‘This preliminary had a 
double advantage: it lessened the number of inquirers, and 
at the same time secured abundant advantage to the priests. 
These sacrifices were preceded, attended, and followed by many 
préscribed ceremonies '; the omission or mismanagement of 
any one of which was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceed- 
ing. The godswere not at all times ina humour to be consulted. 
Omens were to be taken, and auguries examined, which, if un- 
favourable in any particular, cither precluded the enquiry for 
the present, or required further lustrations, ceremonies, and 
sacrifices to purify the person who consulted, and render him 
fit to receive an answer from the gods, or to bring their way- 
ward deities to a temper suitable to the inquiry ®.”’ When 
indeed answers were given, the heathen oracles had no deter- 
minate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected events 3 
while the prophecies of Seripture respeet one great scheme, and 
point to one person, whose family, country, character, and cir- 
cumstances, they announee, long before he was born. The 
heathen oracles spoke what rulers dictated, or what tended to 
advance the interest of the priests: while the Hebrew prophets 
boldly reproved kings, and suffered rather than gained by the 
predictions which they uttered. They did not prophesy in com- 
pliance with the wishes or natural propensities of their country- 
men; but opposed their prejudices, by predicting the impend- 
ing calamitics, the humble state of the Messiah, the rejection 
of the Jews, and the call of the Gentiles. Their prophecies 
tended to one end; and the total suppression of them, when 
that end was answered, proves that they did not owe their 
accomplishinent to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the answers 
given by the heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and 
capable of quite contrary interpretations: and the most cele- 
brated of them concealed their meaning in such ambiguous 
terms, that they required another oraele to explain them. Of 
this ambiguity several authentic stances are recorded. Thus, 
when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi relative to his in-: 


Van Dale, De Oraculis, tom. 1. p. 5. 
Dr. Nares’s Connected View of the Prophecies relative to the Christian Church, p 14, 
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tended war against the Persians, he was told that he would 
destroy a great empire'. This he naturally interpreted of his 
overcoming the Persians, though the oracle was so framed as to 
admit of an opposite meaning. Croesus made war against the 
Persians, and was ruined; and the oracle continued to maih- 
tain its credit. ‘The answer given to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
many ages after, was of yet more doubtful interpretation, being 
conceived in terms so ambiguous, that it might either be inter- 
preted thus :—Z say that thou son of Aiacus canst conquer the 
Romans. Thou shalt go, thou shalt return, never shalt thou 
perish in war 3 :—or thus, I say that the Romans can conquer 
thee, son of Aacus. Thou shalt go, thow shalt never return, 
thou shalt perish in war. Pyrrhus understood the oraele in the 
former sense; he waged an unsuccessful war with the Romans, 
and was overcome: yet, still the juggling oracle saved its 
credit. Another remarkable instance of the ambiguity of the 
pretended prophets occurs in 1 Kings xxii. 7: Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, and Ahab, king of Israel, having united their forces 
against the Syrians, in order to recover Ramoth-Gilead, the 
latter monarch gathered the false prophets together, about four 
hundred men, and said unto them, Shall I go against Ramoth- 
Gilead to battle, or shall I forbear ? And they said, Go up, 

- for the Lord shalt deliver [1] into the hands of the king. It is to 
be observed, that the word [2¢] is not in the origimal, and that 
the reply of the pseudo-prophets is so artfully constructed, that 
it might be interpreted either for or against the expedition: as 
thus,—the Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth Gilead into the king’s 
(Ahab’s) hand; or, the Lord will deliver (Israel) into the king’s 
hand, that is, into the hand of the king of Syria. Relying 
upon this ambiguous oracle, the monarchs of Judah and Israel 
engaged the Syrians, and were utterly discomfited. 

Whenever the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at 
them, were never at a loss for subterfuges for preserving their 
credit. If the event happened not to correspond with the 
prophecy, it was discovered, when too late, that some indis- 
pensable ceremony or observance had been omitted; that the 
gods were averse to the inquirer; or that he had not been in 
a proper state forconsulting them. If an evz/ event took place, 


1 Herodotus, lib.i. c. 53. ‘Though the identical words of the oracle have been lost 
from the text of Herodotus, yet they have been preserved by various writers, and par- 
ticularly by Suidas, (Lexicon, voce Κροῖσος, tom. iii. p. 382. edit. Kuster.) according 
to whom they ran thus, Κροισος “Αλὺν διαβας μεγάλην ἀρχὴν καταλύσει. 

2 The oracle in question has been thus translated : 

Aio te /Eacida Romanos vincere posse. 
Ibis redibis nunquam in bello peribis, 
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when a good one had beeu promised, it was the fault of the in- 
quirer. If, on the contrary, the result was more favourable than 


the prediction, this was owing to the intercession of the priests, to 


the prayers they had offered, or to the rites they had performed 
for propitiating the offended powers. But notwithstanding all 
these and other precautions, the heathen priests succeeded very 
imperfectly in maintaining the credit of the oracles. The wiser 
and more sagacious heathens, especially in later times, held 
them in utter contempt !. They were ridiculed by the comic 
poets; and the pretendedly inspired priestess was, in several 
instances, even popularly accused of being bribed, to prophesy 


according to the interests of a particular party. Such was the 


success of false prophecy, even with all the aids of art, and a 
systematic plan of imposture to preserve it from detection. 3 
How widely different from these pretended predictions, are 
the prophecies contained in the Scriptures! They were de- 
livered without solicitation, and pronounced openly before the 
people: and the prophet knew himself by law exposed to 
capital punishment, if any one of his predictions were to be 
overthrown. The events which were foretold, were often 
both complicated and remote, depending on the arbitrary 
will of many, and arising from a great variety of causes, 
which concurred to bring them to pass. Some of them 


t Thus Aristotle observes with his usual accuracy and penetration, that ‘* pretended 
prophets express themselves in general language. In a game at odd and even, a man 
may swy, whether the number be odd or even, much sooner than what it is; and that 
such a thing τοῦδ happen, than when. ‘Therefore those who deliver oracles never detine 
when.” (Aristot. Rhet. lib. iii. c. 5. § 4. Op. tom. iv. edit. Bipont.)— Cicero, likewise 
has the following remark: ‘¢ If this be foretold, /7ho is the PERSON: meant, and what 
is the TIME? The writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any event what- 
ever will, suit his prophecy, since there is No specéfication of men and times.” (De 
Divinat. lib. ii. c. 54. Op. tom. xi. p. 287. edit. Bipont.). Horace also ridicules with 
great humour the pompous nothingness of the heathen oracles, in the following verses : 

O Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non; 

Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. Sat. lib. 11. sat. 6. v. 59, 60. 

O Son of Laertes, what I now foretel, will either come to pass or it will not; 
for the great Apollo gives me to divine. 

Lastly, Lucian, it his history of Alexander, after relating in what manner that im- 
postor pretended to answer the sealed questions delivered to him, without opening the 
seal, adds:—‘* Thus he delivered oracles, and gave divine responses, but with great 
prudence, and giving perplexed, doubtful, or obscure answers, according to the custom 
af oracles. Some he encouraged; others he dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. 
‘To some he prescribed plain remedies and diets, for he knew many useful medicines. 
But, with respect to the hopes (of advancement), the increase of property, and suc- 
cessions to inheritances, he always deferred giving an answer, adding, “ Ail things 
shall be ‘done when Iam willing, and when my prophet Alexander shall intreat me, 
and shail offer prayers in your behalf.” —It is to be observed that this impostor spoke 
in the name of the god A&sculapius; and that he did not give his responses for nothing, 
his stated price being one drachma and two oboli (about 103d. sterling) for each gnswer. 
Luciani Alexander seu Pseudomantis. Op. tom. v. pp. 85, 86. cdit. Bipont. 

2 Nares on Prophecy, p. 16. 
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were accomplished shortly after they were delivered; others 
had their accomplishment somewhat later, but the prophets 
who delivered them saw the event. Others again had a 
more distant object, which exceeded the prophet’s life: but 
the different events which he foretold were so connected 
together, that the most distant bordered pretty nearly upon 
some others, the accomplishment of which was preparatory 
to the last. The fulfilment of the first prophecies served 
to raise an expectation of those which were distant; and 
the accomplishment of the last confirmed the first. The pre- 
dictions of Isaiah will furnish an illustration of the correctness 
of these remarks: and whoever reads the prophets with atten- 
tion will readily find many more instances. 

The kings of Syria and Israel 1, who separately had done 
ereat damage to the kingdom of Judah, united together abso- 
lutely to destroy it, and came to lay siege to Jerusalem. Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and all his subjects, being seized with terror, 
the prophet Isaiah came to him, and publicly assured him that 
the enterprise of the two kings should be frustrated; that 
in a short time they would both die; and that, before a child, 
that was to be born in about ten months, could say, “ My 
father and my mother,’ Damascus, the capital of Syria, and 
Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, should be subject 
to the king of Assyria. Within ¢hree short years, the event justi- 
fied the prophecy in all its parts, though it was without any 
natural probability °.—The destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
together with all the minute circumstances of his previous ad- 
vance, was announccd by Isaiah a long time before it happened, 
with this additional circumstance, that such destruction should 
take place in the night; and that the noise of the thunder that 
should roll over the Assyrians, should be to Jerusalem an har- 
monious sound, and like a melodious concert, because it would 
be followed with public thanksgivings*®. It was these precise 
and circumstantial predictions that supported the hopes of. 
Hezekiah, notwithstanding every thing that seemed to oppose 
it. Nor can it excite our astonishment that, after its accom- 
plishment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded 
that Isaiah was a prophet, to whom the Almighty revealed his 
designs, and that he spoke by his command.—In like manner, 
after the departure of the ambassadors, whom Merodach-Ba- 
ladan, king of Babylon, had sent to congratulate Hezekiah on 


I Isa. Vil. Ls 9—16. 
2 Ysa. viii, 2—4. 2 Kings xv. 29, 50. xvi. 29. Isa. vill. 7, 8, 
5 Isa. x. 96. 28, et seq. xxix. 6—8. xxx, 51, 32, 29. 
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his recovery from sickness, the same prophet was commissioned 
to tell the Jewish sovereign that all his treasures (which in the 
secret pride of his heart he had shown to the ambassadors), 
should be conveyed to Babylon; that princes descended from 
him should be made captives; and that they should be em- 
ployed by the conqueror in menial offices!. This prediction 
was apparently contrary to all probability: the kings of Babylon 
and Judah were then allies and united in interest. The former 
seemed in no respect formidable, when compared with the 
kings of Assyria, whose yoke he had but just shaken off, and 
to whom he was, perhaps, still tributary: and yet the prophecy 
is positive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was 
literally accomplished, and then the Jews hoped for their re- 
turn from captivity, which Isaiah had not only foretold many 
times, and in the most magnificent terms?, but also marked 
out the conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews 
by name, considerably more than one hundred years before 
Cyrus became king of Persia, and liberated the captive Jews.— 
Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Babylon, after he 
had scen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and glory under 
Nebuchadnezzar+: and it is astonishing with what exactness 
all the parts of his predictions were accomplished; so that the 
precise site of Babyion cannot now be ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies 
was committed to writing, and preserved in books which were 
always left open to public examination, and all persons were 
enjoined to peruse them. This is a test from which the spurious 
predictions of the heathens always shrunk. ‘Their oracles were 
never collected in any authentic records; never brought into 
one view, with even a pretence to prove the prescience of their 
deities. Certain officers only were allowed to superintend them. 
In Egypt, the oracular books were kept by the priests exclusively, 
and written in a peculiar character: and at Rome, the Sibylline 
books were allowed to be consulted only by the quindecemyini, 
and not even by these privileged few without an order from the 
senate. And when ai length a compilation was offered to the 
world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it was so 
gross and clumsy a forgery as never to impose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to the 
test of criticism. 


1 Compare Isa. xxxix. 5—7. and 2 Kings xx. 

2 See particularly Isa. lit. 2. and xlu. 4. 3 Isa. xliv. and xlv. 

4 Isa. xlvii. 1.7, 8, 9. 12,15. xiii. 4. 19, 20, 21, εἰ seg. xiv. 22—24. 

5 Dr. Jortin has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has shewn that they 
are to be rejected as forgeries and impostures. Remarks on Εςεὶ, Hist. vol. 1. pp. 188 
.--211. 
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It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of 
divine revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce 
their credentials in such a manner as the real messengers of God. 
Yet does the malice or the blindness of its opposers continually 
endeavour to confound them. Because there have been lying 
prophets, the true must be suspected ; because there have been 
false prophets,—pretenders to inspiration, therefore they to 
whom the Spirit of God has truly spoken, cannot obtain a can- 
did hearing. Yet, ifthe things considered differ most essen- 
tially in the mode, in the circumstances, in the proof,—in all 
respects, indeed, except the name, where is the candour, or 
even the common sense, of involving them in one sentence of 
rejection!’ The false pretensions to prophecy that have ap- 
peared in the world, are no more a proof that there never 
were true predictions, than the circulation of base coin proves 
that there is no pure gold or silver employed in commerce and 
manufactures. 

III. The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures, respect con- 
tingencies too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or 
to effect. Many of those, which are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of earthly 
power; and, whether they announced the fall of flourishing 
cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event has minutely 
corresponded with the prediction. This chain of prophecy is 
so evident in the Scriptures, that we are more embarrassed 
with the selection and arrangement of them, than doubtful of 
their import and accomplishment. ‘To a superficial observer, 
they may seem to be without order or connection; but, to a 
well-informed mind, they are all disposed in such a mode and 
succession as to form a regular system, all the parts of which 
harmonise in one amazing and consistent plan, which runs 
parallel with the history of mankind, past, present, and to come; 
and furnishes a perfect moral demonstration, that the book 
which contains such predictive information is indeed divine. 
The prophecies contained in the Scriptures may be referred to 
four classes, viz. Prophecies relating to the Jewish nation in 
particular,— Prophecies relating to the neighbouring nations or 
empires,—Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah,—and 
Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 


1 Nares on Prophecy, p. 22. 
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Cuass I. 
Prophecies relating to the Jewish nation in particular. 


1. We begin with Abraham, the great progenitor of the 
Jews. Ata time when he had no child, and was greatly ad- 
vanced in years, it was foretold that his posterity should be 
exceedingly multiplied above that of other nations. The chief 
of these predictions are to be found in Gen. xii. 1. xlvi. 3 
Exod. xxxiit. 13. Jer. xxxill. 22. Gen. xill. 16. xv. δ΄ 
4—6. xxii. 17. xxvi. 4. xxvill. 14. xxxil.12. xxxv.11. These 
are the plain prophecies relating to this point: and their fulfil- 
ment will be found as it respects the Jews (to omit glee vast 
increase of Abraham’s other ΕΣ in Exod. 1. 7. 05 1 
Nunipexxin. 10. Πδαυΐ, 1.10. x. 99, 1026Κ. χυὶ. 7. Heb, vie 2: 
In less than five hundred year's after the first of the above pre- 
dictions was delivered, the number of the Israelites amounted to 
six hundred thousand men, besides women and children: and 
the Scripture accounts of their numbers are so confirmed 
by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doubt ca arise 
as to the exactness of the completion. 

2. Ishmael’s name and fortune were announced before he was 
born; particularly, that his descendants should be very nume- 
rous, and that he should beget twelve princes. The whole 
came to pass precisely as it was foretold. Compare Gen. xvi. 
10—12. xvil. 20. and xxv. 12-18. I will make him a great 
nation, said Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.): and this 
prediction was accomplished as soon as it could be in the regu- 
Jar course of nature. From Ishmael proceeded the various 
tribes of Arabs (also called Saracens, by Christian writers), who 
antiently were, and still continue to be, a very powerful people. 
They might, indeed, be emphatically styled a great nation, 
when the Saracens made their rapid and extensive conquests 
during the middle ages, and erected one of the largest empires 
ea ever were in the world. He will be a wild man (Gen. xvi. 

9.), literally a wild ass- “MAN, that is, as wild as a wild ass: and 
i. account of that animal, in Job. xxxix. 5—8, affords the best 
possible description of the wandering, lawless, and free-booting 
lives and manners of the Arabs. Who hath sent out the wild ass 

Sree? or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass? Whose house 
I have made the wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings. He 
scorneth the multitude of the erty, neither regardeth he the erying 
of the driver. The range of the mountains is his pasture, and he 
searcheth after every green thing. God himself has sent them 
cui free, and has loosed them from all political restraint. The 


or 
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same wilderness, in which their ancestor, Ishmael, dwelt more 
than three thousand seven hundred years ago, is still thecr habi- 
tation, and tn the barren land, where no other human beings 
could live, they have their dwellings. ‘They seorn the city, and 
therefore have no fixed habitations. For their multitude, they 
are not afraid. When they make depredations on cities, towns, 
or caravans, they retire into the desert with such precipitancy, 
that all pursuit is eluded; and in this respect, the crying 
of the driver is disregarded. ‘They may be said to have no 
lands, and yet the range of the mountains ts their pasture; they 
pitch their tents and feed their flocks wherever they please ; and 
they search after every green thing, are continually looking 
after prey, and seize every kind of property that comes in their 
way. It was further foretold that Ishmael’s hand should be 
against every man, and every man’s handagainst him. Sesos- 
tris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other antient sovereigns 
and potentates, vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering 
Arabs: though they had temporary triumphs over some tribes, 
they were ultimately unsuccessful. From the commencement of 
the Ishmaelites to the present day, they have maintained their 
independency: and if there were no other argument to evince 
the divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of Ishmael and 
the prophecy concerning his descendants, collated with their 
history and manner of life during a period of nearly four 
thousand years, would be sufficient: it may, indeed, be pro- 
nounced absolutely demonstrative. ' 

8. It was foretold that the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, should possess the land of Canaan ; so that, though they 
should be expelled thence for their sins, yet their title should 
endure, and they should be resettled in it, and there continue 
in peace to the end of the world. (See Gen. xii. 7. xiii. 14, 
15. 17. xv.18,19, 20,21. Exod. ili. 8.17. Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) 
In unison also with these original promises, are the predictions, 
that this land of Canaan should be to the children of Israel 
an everlasting possession. (See Deut. xxx. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Jer. xxx. 3.) ‘The completion of these predictions has been as 
remarkable and exact as the predictions themselves. (See 
Numb. xxi. Deut. ii. and Josh. iii.). The Israelites enjoyed 
this land for above a thousand years; and, when for their 
wickedness, God sent the tribes of Judah and Benjamin into 
captivity, he declared it should be but for seventy years, which 
accordingly was true; and they continued six hundred years 
together, till by their rejection and murder of the Messiah 


1 For a full account and exposition of the prophecies concerning Ishmael, see 
Bp. Newton’s second Dissertation. 
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they were again doomed to a more lasting captivity, begun 
by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this day. And though 
the ten tribes carried away captive by Shalmaneser, and the 
body of the two tribes by Titus, are not now in Canaan; yet 
since the period of their final restoration is not yet come, 
their present case is so far from being an objection against these 
antient prophecies before us, that it would be a great one 
against the others, if 10 were so. And he who considers that 
the prediction, now under consideration, has hitherto been ex- 


actly fulfilled in ail the periods already past, cannot doubt of the — 


fulfilling of what remains to come in its proper season, and will 
not question but that God will ultimately and completely, as he 
promised, give to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. See Ezek. xxxvii. 25. 

4. The twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy 
contains a series of most striking predictions relative to the 
Jews, which are fulfilling to this very day. Bp. Newton and 
Dr. Graves have shewn its accomplishment at great length '. 
Some of its leading features only can be here noticed. The 
great lawgiver of the Jews foretold that they should be re- 
moved into all the kingdoms of the earth,—scattered among 
all people, from one end of the earth, even unto the other,— 
find no ease or rest,—be oppressed and crushed always,—be 
left few in number among the heathen,—pine away in their 
iniquity in their enemies’ land,—and become au astonishment, 
a proverb, and a bye-word unto all nations. These predic- 
tions were literally fulfilled during their subjection to the 
Chaldeans and Romans; and, in later times, in all nations 
where they have been dispersed. Moses foretold that their’ 
enemies would besiege and take their cities; and this prophecy 
was fulfilled by Shishak king of Egypt, Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, Scsius and 
Herod, and finally by Titus. Moses foretold that such grievous 
famines should prevail during those sieges, that they should 
eat the flesh of their sons and daughters. This prediction 
was fulfilled about six hundred years after the time of Moses, 
among the Israelites, when Samaria was besieged by the king 
of Syria; again, about nine hundred years after Moses, among 
the Jews, during the siege of Jerusalem before the Babylonish 
captivity; and finally, fifteen hundred years after his time, 
during the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. ‘Though the 


ν᾿ Θ 
Hebrews were to be as the stars of heaven for multitude, Moses 


> 
1 Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol.i. diss. vii. Dr.Graves on the Pentateuch, 
vol. ii, pp. 417—443. See also Mr. Ketc’s History, the Interpreter of Prophecy, 
vol. 1. pp. S7—122. 
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predicted that they.should be few in number, and his prophecy 
was fulfilled: for, in the last siege of Jerusalem, Josephus 
tells us that an infinite multitude, perished by famine; and he 
computes the total number who perished by it and by the war 
in Jerusalem, and other parts of Judea, at one million two 
hundred and forty thousand four hundred and ninety, besides 
ninety-nine thousand two hundred who were made prisoners, 
and sold unto their enemies for bondmen and bondwomen: 
and, after their last overthrow by Hadrian, many thousands of 
them were sold; and those, for whom purchasers could not be 
found (Moses had foretold that no man would buy them), were 
transported into Egypt, where they perished by shipwreck or 
famine, or were’ massacred by the inhabitants. Since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, they have been scattered among all 
nations, among whom they have found no ease, nor have the 
soles of their feet had rest; they have been oppressed and 
spoiled ever more ; yet, notwithstanding all their oppressions, 
they have still continued a separate people, without incor- 
porating with the natives; and they havé become an astonish- 
ment and a bye-word among all the nations, whither they have 
been carried, since their punishment has been inflicted. The 
very name οὗ a Jew has been used as a term of peculiar re- 
proach and infamy. Finally, it was foretold that thezr plagues 
should be wonderful, even great plagues, and of long continuance. 
And have not their plagues continued more than seventeen 
hundred years? In comparison of them, their former capti- 
vities were very short: during their captivity in Chaldea, 
Ezekiel and Daniel prophesied; but now they have no true. 
prophet to foretel the end of their calamities. What nation 
has suffered so much, and yet endured so long? What nation 
has subsisted as a distinct people in their own country, so long 
as the Jews have done, in their dispersion into all countries ? 
And what a standing miracle is thus exhibited to the world, 
in the fulfilment, at this very time, of prophecies delivered con- 
siderably more than three thousand years ago! What a per- 
manent attestation is it to the divine legation of Moses ! 

5. Josiah was prophetically announced, by name, three hun- 
dred and sixty-one years before tlie event (1 Kings xiii. 2.), 
by a prophet, who came cut of Judah on purpose to denounce 
‘the judgments of God upon the priests of the altar, and upon 
the altar itself, which Jeroboam had then recently erected at 
Bethel. The delivery of this prediction was accompanied with 
two miracles ;—one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up 
of ,his hand which he had raised against the prophet, at whose 
prayer it was restored to him again; the other miracle was 
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performed upon the altar by rending it and pouring the ashes 
from it. The fulfilment of this propheey was no less remark- 
able, plainly shewing it to be,—not from man, but from God. 
(2 Kings xxiii. 15.) 

6. Isaiah predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among 
the Jews (ii. 18—21.): and on their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, more than two hundred years afterwards, they 
were perfectly cured of this strange infatuation.—The same 
prophet foretold, that general distress and ruin would befal 
the Jewish people, on aceount of their extreme wickedness : 
and within two hundred years afterwards, the calamities de- 
nounced overtook them. (Isa. iii.1—14. compared with 2 Chron. 
xxxvi.) On the capture, however, of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans, a few poor persons were left to till the land, precisely as 
Isaiah had prophesied (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. with Jer. xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the captivity of the Jews by him, in so remarkable and solemn 
a manner, that it was notorious to all the neighbouring na- 
tions: for, according to the custom of delivering prophecies by 
visible signs, as well as words, he sent bonds and yokes ‘ to 
the kings of dom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, 
by the hand of the messengers which came to Jerusalem (from 
these several kings) unto Zedekiah king of Judah ;” and fore- 
told, * that all these nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his son, and his son’s son.” (xxvil. 3—7.)—And the Jews 
put him im prison for this prophecy; where he was kept, when 
Nebuchadnezzar took the city, and set him at liberty (xxxix. 
11—14). This prophet was opposed and contradicted by 
several false prophets, who prophesied deceitful and flatter- 
ing delusions to the people, persuading them that no evil 
should come upon them; of whom Jeremiah foretold, that 
Hananiah should die that same year in whieh he uttered his 
false prophecies (Jer. xxviii. 16, 17.), and that Ahab the son of 
Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, should be taken 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain in the sight of the 
people of Judah, and roasted in the fire (xxix. 21, ¥2.)— 
And thus distinetly foretelling the time and matter of the 
death of those false prophets, he vindicated his own prophecies, 
which were at first so unwillingly believed, beyond all contra- 
diction. 

But that which seemed most strange, and was most objected 
against, in the prophecies of J eremiah, was his predietion con- 
cerning the death of Zedekiah; in whieh he and Ezekiel 
were thought to contradict each other.—Jeremiah prophesied 
in Jerusalem, at the same time when [Ezekiel prophesied, in 
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Babylon, and concerning the same things; and Jeremiah’s pro- 
phecy was sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel’s to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Now these two prophets, writing 
of the captivity of Zedekiah, enumerate all the circumstances of 
it between them, in such a manner, that they were believed 
to contradict each other ; and thus the expectation and atten- 
tion of the people was the more excited to observe the fulfilment 
of their prophecies. (Compare Jer. xxxiv. 2—7. and Ezek. xii. 
i3.)—Jeremiah said, that he should see the king of Babylon, 
and be carried to Babylon: Ezekiel, that he should not see 
Babylon: Jeremiah, that he should die in peace, and be 
buried after the manner of his ancestors: Ezekiel, that he 
should die at Babylon. And if we compare all this with the 
history, nothing ever was more punctually fulfilled: for Zede- 
kiah saw the king of Babylon, who commanded his eyes to be 
put out, before he was brought to Babylon; and he died there, 
but died peaceably, and was suffered to have the usual funeral 
solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4.7. 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7.) Therefore 
both prophecies proved true in the event, which before seemed 
to be inconsistent. And so critical an exactness in every 
minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, 
who were before thought to contradict each other, was such a 
conviction to the Jews, after they had seen then so punctually 
fulfilled, in their captivity, that they could no longer doubt 
but that doth were from God. 

8. While Ezekiel was a captive in Chaldea, he prophesied 
that the Jews, who still remained in Judea, should be severely 
chastised for their wickedness; that one third part of them 
should die with the pestilence and famine ; that another third 
part should perish by the sword; and that the remainder 
should be scattered into all the winds, and that even then the 
sword should follow them. In a very few years all these evils 
came upon them by the hand of the Chaldeans. ! 

9. The profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
together with his death, and a description of his temper, and 
even of his countenance, was clearly foretold by Daniel, four 
hundred and eight years before the accomplishment of his pre- 
diction. (Dan. viii.) He likewise prophesied the destruction of 
the city of Jerusalem, the desolation of that city and also of 
Judea, and the cessation of the Jewish sacrifices and oblations. 


(ix. 26, 27.) The truth of these predictions is attested by all 
history. 


1 Ezek. vy, 12. and viii. and, for the fulfilment, see Prideaux’s Connection, part 1. 
hook i. sub anno 588, vol.i. pp. SO—84. 8th edit. 
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10. Lastly, Hosea foretold the present state of the people. 
of Israel, in these remarkable words :— They shall be wanderers 
among the nations (1x. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small number in comparison of 
the multitude of predictions (nearly two hundred) that might 
have been adduced ; and which refer to the Israelites and Jews, 
and other descendants of Abraham. We now proceed to 


Crass II. 


Propheeics relating to the nations or empires that were neigh- 
bouring to the Jews. 


1. Tyre was one of the most flourishing and opulent cities of 
antient times. The inhabitants became very wicked and aban- 
doned; and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to foretel 
its ruin. Atthe time their predictions were uttered, the city 
was extremely prosperous, successful in commerce, and abound- 
ing in riches and glory. These predictions were extremely 

minute and circumstantial !; and announced that the city was 
to be taken and destroyed by the Chaldeans (who, at the time 
of the delivery of the prophecy, were an inconsiderable people), 
and particularly by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; that 
the inhabitants should flee over the Mediterranean into the 
adjacent islands and: countries, and even there should not find 
a quiet settlement; that the city should be restored after seventy 
years, and return to her gain and merchandise; that it should 
be taken and destroyed a second time; that the people should, 
in time, forsake their idolatry, and become converts to the 
worship and true religion of God; and finally, that the city 
should be totally destroyed and become a place only for fishers 
to spread their nets upon. All these predictions were literally 
fulfilled? : for want of room, we are compelled to notice here 

only those predictions which denounce its utter destruction. 

Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I am against thee, O Tyrus, 
and will cause many nations to come up against thee, as the sea 
causeth his waves to comeup: And they shall destroy the walls 
of Tyrus and break down her towers ; Iwill also serape her dust 
from her, and make her like the top of a rock. It shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea : for I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord God. (Ezek. xxvi. 3—5.) ‘To shew 
the certainty of the destruction, the prophet repeats it (ver. 14.), 


1 See Isa. xxiii, Jer. xxv. Ezck. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii, Amosi. 9, 10. Zech. ix. 
1—8. 
2 See a copious illustration of them in Bp. Newton’s eleventh Dissertation, and in 
Rollin’s Antient History, book xv. sect. 6. vol, v. pp. 94—-102. 
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I will make thee like the top of a rock; thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more, for I the Lord 
have spoken it. And again, I will make thee a terror, and thou 
shalt be no more ; though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never 
be found again, saith the Lord God, (ver. 21.) All they that 
know thee among the people, shall be astonished at thee; thou 
shalt be a terror, and nevcr shalt thou be any more. (xxvill. 19.) 

These various predictions received their accomplishment by 
degrees. Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old city; and Alex- 
ander the Great employed its ruins and rubbish in making a 
causeway from the continent to the island whereon it had been 
erected, both of which were henceforth joined together. “ It 
is no wonder therefore,” as a learned traveller has remarked 1, 
‘‘ that there are no signs of the antient city; and as it isa 
sandy shore, the face of every thing is altered, and the great 
aqueduct in many parts is almost buried in the sand.” So 
that, as to this part of the city, the prophecy has literally 
been fulfilled, ‘Thou shalt be built no more; though thou 
be sought for, yet shalt thon never be found again.’ It may 
be questioned, whether the new city ever after arose to that 
height of power, wealth, and greatness, to which it was ele- 
vated in the times of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It received a great 
blow from Alexander, not only by his taking and burning the 
city, but much more by his building of Alexandria in Egypt, 
which in time deprived it of much of its trade, and thus con- 
tributed more effectually to its ruin. It had the misfortune 
afterwards of changing its masters often, being sometimes in 
the hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and sometimes of 
the Seleucid, kings of Syria, till at Jength it fell under the 
dominion of the Romans. It was taken by the? Saracens 
about the year of Christ 639, in the reign of Omar their third 
emperor. It was retaken by the 5 Christians during the time 
of the holy war in the year 1124, Baldwin, the second of that 
name, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of 
the Venetians. I'rom the Christians 5 it was taken again, in the 
year 1289, by the Mamelukes of Egypt, under their Sultan 
Alphix, who sacked and razed this and Sidon and other strong 
towns, in order that they might never afford any harbour or 


1 Bp. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. 

2 Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol.i. p. 540. 

3 Abul-Pharajii Hist. Dyn. 9. p. 250. Vers. Pocockil. Savage’s Abridgment of 
Knolles and Rycaut, vol. i. p. 26. 

4 Savage’s Abridgment, vol.i. p. 95. Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. i. 
book 1. chap. 20. p. 85. 
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shelter to the Christians. From the Mamelukes it was ' again 
taken, in the year] 516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the Turks; 
and under their dominion it continues at present. But alas, 
how fallen, how changed from what it was formerly! For from 
being the centre of trade, frequented by all the merchant ships 
of the east and west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited 
only by the boats of a few poor fishermen. So that as to this 
part likewise of the city, the prophecy hath literally been ful- 
filled, 1 will make thee like the top of a rock; thou shalt be 
a place to spread nets upon.’ ® 

How utterly this once flourishing city is now destroyed, agree- 
ably to the divine predictions, every traveller attests who has 
visited its site. We select two or three of the most striking. 

Dr. Shaw, who travelled in the former part of the last cen- 
tury, says, “ I visited several creeks and inlets in order to dis- 
cover what provision there might have been formerly made for 
the security of their vessels. Yet notwithstanding that Tyre 
was the chief maritime power of this country, 1 could not ob- 
serve the least token of either co‘hon or harbour that could have 
been of any extraordinary capacity. ‘he coasting ships, in- 
deed, still find a tolerable good shelter from the northern winds 
under the southern shore, but were obliged immediately to re- 
tire, when the winds change to the west or south: so that there 
must have been some better station than this fer their security 
and reception. In the N. N. E. part likewise of the city, we 
see the traces of a safe and commodious bason, lying within the 
walls: but which at the same time Is very small, scarce forty 
yards in diameter. Neither could it ever have enjoyed a larger 
area, unless the buildings, which now circumseribe it, were en- 
croachments upon its original dimensions. Yet even this port, 
small as it is at present, is notwithstandmg so choaked up with 
sand and rubbish, that the boats of those poor fishermen, who 
now and then visit this once renowned emporium, can with great 
difficulty only be admitted.” 8 

«© This city,” says Maundrell, who travelled nearly about 
the same time, “ standing in the sea upon a_ peninsula, 
promises at a distance something very magnificent. But 
when you come to it, you find no similitude of that glory, 
for which it was so renowned in antient times, and which the 
prophet Ezekiel describes, chap. xxvi. Xxvil. xxvii. On the 
north side it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle; besides 
which you see nothing here, but a mere babel of broken walls, 
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pillars, vaults, &c. there being not so much as one entire house 
left; its present inhabitants are only a few poor wretches har- 
bouring themselves in the vaults, and subsisting chiefly upon 
fishing, who seem to be preserved in this place by divine provi= 
dence, as a visible argument how God has fulfilled his word 
concerning Tyre, viz. that it should be as the top of a rock, @ 
place for fishers to dry their nets on.” ' 

ςς Of this once powerful mistress of the ocean,” says a recent 
traveller, “there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable 
cabins, ranged in irregular lines, dignified with the name of 
streets, and afew buildings of a rather better description, occu- 
pied by the officers of government, compose nearly the whole 
of the town.— The noble dust of Alexander, traced by the ima- 
gination till found stopping a beer-barrel, would scarcely afford 
a stronger contrast of grandeur and debasement than Tyre, at 
the period of being besieged by that conqueror, and the modern 
town of Isour erected on its ashes.” ? 

2. Egypt was one of the most antient and powerful king- 
doms in former ages: and at one period is said to have contained 
eighteen thousand cities and seventeen millions of inhabitants. 
The revolutions and state of this kingdom were minutely de- 
scribed by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and :zekiel°. The last 
mentioned prophet, among other most striking denunciations, 
expressly says, that Egypt shall be the basest of kingdoms, neither 
shall it exalt itself any more above the nations: for I will dimi- 
nish them, that they shall no more rule over the nations (Ezek. 
xxix. 15.) It is now upwards of two thousand four hundred 
years since this prophecy was delivered: and what likelihood or 
appearance was there, that so great a kingdom, so rich and 
fertile a country, should for so many ages bow under a foreign 
yoke, and never during that long period be able to recover its 
liberties, and have a prince of its own to reign over them? 
But as is the prophecy, so isthe event. For, not long afterwards, 
Egypt was successively attacked and conquered by the Baby- 
Jonians and Persians: on the subversion of the Persian empire 
by Alexander, it became subject to the Macedonians, then to 
the Romans, and after them to the Saracens, then to the 
Mamelukes, and is nowa province of the Turkish empire: and 
the general character of its inhabitants is a compound of base- 
ness, treachery, covetousness, and malice. + 


1 Maundrell’s Travels, p. 48. 

2 Jolliffe’s Letters from Palestine, p. 13. 8vo. 1820. 

3 See Isa. xix. ‘Jer. xliii. 8—15. and xlvi. and Ezek. chapters xxix.—xxxil. 

1 The prophecies concerning Egypt are minutely considered and illustrated by 
Bp, Newton in his twelfth Dissertation. 
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3. Lthiopia was a very considerable kingdom of Africa, 
bordering upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the pro- 
phets Isaiah and Ezekiel !: and Nahum, after its accomplish- 
ment, declares what that doom was.—<Art thou better, says he 
to Nineveh, than populous No, that was situate among the rivers, 
that had waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, and 
her wall was fromthe sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were strength, 
and zt was infinite; Put and Lubim were thy helpers. Yet was 
she carried away, she went into captivity; her young children 
also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets: and they 
cast lots for her honourable men, (Nah. 11]. 8—-10.) Ethiopia was 
invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib king of As- 
syria or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyses king of 
Persia. About the time of our Saviour’s birth, the Romans 
ravaged part of this country: and since the subversion of their 
empire, it has been ravaged successively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

4. Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, az 
exceeding great city, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 3.), 
whose statement is confirmed by profane historians, of three 
days journey, in circuit, and containing a population of more 
than six hundred thousand inhabitants. ‘Though the Ninevites 
repented at the preaching of Jonah, yet that repentance was 
of no long continuance: for soon after, Nahum predicted not 
only the total destruction of that city, which was accomplished 
one hundred and fifteen years atterwards, but also the manner in 
which it was to be effected. While they were folden together as 
thorns, they were devoured as the stubble full dry (1.10.) The 
Medians, under the command of Arbaces, being informed of 
the negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in their camp, 
assaulted them by night, and drove such of the soldiers as sur- 
vived the defeat, intothe city. Zhe gates of the river shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dissolved ; which, Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And its utter de- 
struction, foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. 11. 8—13. iii. 17—19.) 
and Zephaniah (11. 13—15.), has beea so entirely accomplished, 
that no vestiges whatever have remained of it; nay, even its 
very site cannot be ascertained. Such an wtter end has been 
made of it, and such is the truth of the divine predictions. ? 

5. Concerning Babylon, it was foretold that it should be shut 
up by the Medes, Elamites, and other nations, (Isa. xiii. 4. 
Jer. li. 7.); that the river Euphrates should be dried up, (Isa. 


1 See Isa. xviii. LG. xx. S—5. xliit, S. Lek. xxx. 4—6. 
2 Bp. Newton, vol. i. Diss. 1x. 
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xliv. 27. Jer. 1. 38. li. 86.) and that the eity should be taken 
by surprise during the time of a feast, when all her rulers and 
mighty men were drunken, (Jer.1. 24. li. 89. 57.) All which 
was accomplished when Belshazzar and his thousand princes, 
who were drunk with him at a great feast, were slain by Cyrus’s 
soldiers (men of various nations), after Cyrus had turned the 
course of the Euphrates, which ran through the midst of Baby- 
lon, and so drained its waters, that the river became easily 
fordable for bis soldiers to enter the city. Further, it was 
particularly foretold, that God would make the country a pos- 
session for the bittern, and pools of water, (Isa. xiv. 23.); which 
was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overflowed, and 
becoming boggy and marshy, in consequence of the Euphrates 
being turned out ofits course in order to take the city, and never 
restored to its former channel. Could the correspondence of 
these events with the predictions be the result of chance? But, 
suppose these predictions were forged after the event, can the 
following also have been written after the event, or with any 
reason be ascribed to chance? 

The wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there,—and the owls 
shall dwell therein ; and it shall be no more inhabited for ever, 
neither shall tt be dwelt in from generation to generation. As 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring cittes 
thereof,—so shall no man dwell there, neither shall any son of 
man dwell therein.— They shall not take of thee a stone for a 
corner, nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt be desolate 
for ever, saith the Lord.— Babylon shall become heaps, a dwell- 
ing place for dragons, an astonishment and an hissing, without an 
inhabitant.— Babylon shalt sink and shall not rise from the evil 
that Iwill bring upon her. Babylon, the glory of kingdoms,— 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation: neither shall the Arabian piteh tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make thetr fold there. But wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures; and owls shall dwell there,—and dragons in thetr 
pleasant places. ' 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predic- 
tions have been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it 
ceased to be a metropolis. It was afterwards dispeopled by 
the erection of the new cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
(B. c. 293.), which were built with this design in its neigh- 


1 Jer. 1. 59,40. li. 26.57. 64. Isa. xi. 19-—22. 
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bourhood, and which completed the ruin and desolation of 
Babylon,— a desolation that continues to this day. ! 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the four great monarchies, 
viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the Medo- 
Persians, and of the Persian empire by the Grecians under 
Alexander the Great; the division of his empire into four 
parts; which accordingly took place after the death of Alex- 
ander: and the rise of the Romans, who were to reduce all 
other kingdoms under their dominion, and form one vast em- 
pire, that was to be different from all former kingdoms. The 
Romans dd arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under their 
dominion ; and did actually form one vast republic which was 
different from all other governments that had preceded it 3. 
The prophecies of Daniel, and his history of the four mo- 
narchies, are so exactly parallel, that the celebrated infidel 
Porphyry, in the second century, could only evade the force 
of them by asserting, contrary to all evidence, that they were 
written long after the events: which is as absurd as if any one 
should maintain that the works of Virgil were not written under 
Augustus, but after his time; for the book of Daniel was as 
public, as widely dispersed, and as universally received as any 
book could ever possibly be. 

Here let us pause, and consider the series of predictions ex- 
hibited in the preceding pages, which indeed form only a small 
part in comparison of those which might have been adduced. 
Let the reader carefully and impartially survey them, and 
contrast them with their respective accomplishments; and let 
him then say, whether the prophecies do not contain informa- 
tion more than human? Not to dwell on general prophecies, let 
him select the five first of those contained in this second class, 
and compare and meditate fully on these five predictions. 
‘* The priority of the records to the events admits of no ques- 
tion: the completion is obvious to every inquirer. Here then 
are five facts. We are called upon to account for those facts 
upon rational and adequate principles. Is human foresight 
equal to the chance? Enthusiam ? Conjecture ? Chance? Poli- 
tical contrivance? If none of these,—neither any other prin- 
ciple that may be devised by inan’s sagacity,—can account for 
the facts; then true philosophy, as well as true religion, will 


1 Bp. Newton, vol.1. Diss. x. See also Kett’s History, the Interpreter οὗ Prophecy, 
vol.i. pp. 125, εἰ seq. 

2 Dan, ii. 59, 40. vii. 17—24, viii, and ix. Bp. Newton,15th, 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Dissertations, and Brown’s Harmony of Scripture Prophecy, chapters xii.——xiv. pp. 141 
—174. Edinburgh, 1800. 
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ascribe them to the inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect 
must have a cause. But, if God is the author of these predic- 
tions, then the book which contains them is stamped with the 
seal of heaven: arich vein of evidence runs through the volume 
of the Old Testament; the Bible zs true; infidelity 1s con- 
founded for ever; and we may address its patrons in the lan- 
guage of Saint Paul,—Behold ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish!” } 


Cuass III. 


Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 


If we turn from the prophecies respecting the circumstances 
of individuals, as well as the empires and kingdoms of the world 
in antient times, to those predictions in which we ourselves are 
more immediately concerned, we shall find that they are not 
less remarkable, and astonishingly minute. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is 
the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam’s fall had 
made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretel.— 
And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, the predic- 
tions concerning it gradually became so clear, that almost every 
circumstance in the life and character of the most extraordinary 
personage that ever appeared among men, was most distinctly 
foretold. ‘The connection of the predictions belonging to the 
Messiah, with those which are confined to the Jewish people, 
give additional force to the argument from prophecy ; affording 
a strong proof of the intimate union which subsists between the 
two dispensations of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally 
precluding the artful pretensions of human imposture, and the 
daring opposition of human power. ‘The plan of prophecy was 
so wisely constituted, that the passions and prejudices of the 
Jews, instead of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the per- 
son, to whom they referred, the suffering and crucified Saviour 
who had been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of 
these predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than, three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more than human: but the collective 
force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the 
establishment of their authenticity: and this, even at so remote 


1 A Key to the Prophecies, by the Rev. David Simpson, p. 76; a valuable and cheap 
compendium of the fulfilment of prophecy, worthy the attention of such as may not be 
able to procure larger or more expensive works on this subject. 
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a period as the present, we have already seen, is placed beyond 
all doubt. For the books, in which they are contained, are 
known to have been written at the time to which, and by the 
persons to whom, they are respectively assigned, and also to 
have been translated into different languages, and dispersed into 
different parts, long before the coming of Christ. It is absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that any forgery with respect to them, if 
attempted by the first Christians, should not have been imme- 
diately detected: and still more absurd, if possible, to suppose 
that any passages thus forged should afterwards have been 
admitted universally into their scriptures by the Jews themselves; 
who, from the first application of these predictions to Jesus 
Christ, have endeavoured by every method to pervert their 
meaning. Surely, if the prophecies in question had not been 
found at that time in the writings to which the first propa- 
gators of Christianity appealed, the Jews needed only to pro- 
duce those writings, in order to refute the imposition: and 
since no refutation was then attempted, it was a demonstration 
to the men of that age; and the same prophecies, being found | 
there now, without the possibility of accounting for it if they were 
forged, convey in all reason as forcible a demonstration to our- 
selves at present, that they were written there from the beginning, 
and consequently by divine inspiration. ! 

The prophecies, which respect the Messiah, are neither few 
in number, nor vague and equivocal in their reference; but 
numerous, pointed, and particular. ‘They bear on them those 
discrimimating marks, by which divine inspiration may be dis- 
tinguished from the conjectures of human sagacity ; and a neces- 
sary or probable event from a casual and uncertain contingency. 
They are such as cannot be referred to the dictates of mere 
natural penetration ; because they are not confined to general 
occurrences, but point out with singular exactness a variety of 
minute circumstances relating to times, places, and persons 
which were neither objects of foresight nor conjecture, because 
they were not necessarily connected with the principal event, or 
even probable either in themselves or in their relation. They 
were such as could only have occurred to a mind, that was under 
the immediate influence of the divinity, by which distant periods 
were revealed, and the secrets of unborn ages disclosed. ‘The 
scheme of prophecy, considered in its first opening, its gradual 
advance, and its final and full completion in the advent, the 
ministry, the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the 
extensive progress of the Gospel among the Gentiles, together 


1 Dr. Eveieigh’s Bampton Lectures for 1792, p. 211. 
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with its blessed influence on individuals, societies, countries, and 
the whole race of mankind,—is an object, the greatest and most 
sublime that imagination can conceive, and the most pleasing 
and important that the human mind can contemplate. To 
Jesus give all the prophets witness; and around him they 
throw the beams of their united light. In illustration of these 
remarks, we shall now select a few of the most striking predic- 
tions relative to the Messiah, and shall shew their accomplish- 
ment in the person of Jesus Christ; referring the reader to the 
appendix for a more copious series of prophecies, with their 
fulfilment in the very words of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. ! ἃ 

We behold the promise of a Redeemer given to our first 
parents, immediately after the fall, in obscure and general terms 
(Gen. 11]. 15.). It foretold a victory, which would be gained 
over the enemy that had deceived and conquered them; a 
victory the most illustrious in its effects and consequences, and 
which should amply revenge on the serpent’s head the evils and 
miseries which he had introduced into the world. Further, we 
behold the promise renewed, in somewhat clearer language, to 
the patriarchs, particularly to Abraham, the great father of the 
faithful, and the precise line indicated from which the Messiah 
was to be descended; the fulfilment of which prophetic promise 
may be seen in the genealogies of Jesus Christ, taken from the 
public registers by Matthew and Luke. 

The prophets have not only foretold, in general terms, a great 
revolution that would take place in the world by the coming of 
Messiah : but they have delineated some particular circumstances 
attending it, which only the eye of omniscience could have 
foreseen. ‘Chey have marked out the precise time and place of 
the Messiah’s birth; they have described with wonderful exact- 
ness the distinguishing features of his office and character: they 
have displayed with equal beauty and truth the effects and con- 
sequences of his advent: and, through all their predictions, 
something pointing to the Messiah, either by direct application, 
οὐ by secondary and distant reference, is so interwoven with 
the general contexture, the universal scheme of prophecy, that, 
by keeping it in our eye, we shall ke furnished with a clue to 
trace out their ultimate design, and contemplate their mutual 
connection with, and dependence on each other: for the ¢es- 
timony of Jesus is, clearly and eminently, the spirit of prophecy. 
This is its ruling and vital principle. Divested of this, it loses 
its spirit and its power. We behold no consistency: the im- 
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pression of its dignity is weakened; its object is debased ; its 
end is darkened. But, viewed in this light, we behold in it a 
harmony which delights, a grandeur which astonishes, and 
from the result of the whole arises such evidence as carries con- 
viction to the understanding!. More particularly, , 

1. The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly an- 
nounced that the Messiah was to come, when the government 
should be utterly lost from Judah. The sceptre (peculiar pre- 
rogative and dignity) shall not depart from Judah till Shiloh 
come (Gen. xlix. 10.) This prediction all the antient Jews ap- 
plied to the Messiah. The tribe of Judah is no longer a 
political body; it has no authority or magistrates of its own, 
but is dispersed and confounded among the other tribes of the 
Jews; its present condition, therefore, is an evident mark that 
the Shiloh,—-he who was to be sent, the Messiah,—is already 
come. 

2. Daniel points out the precise *¢ime in which he was to 
come, to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness?. He 
fixes the seventy weeks (of years, that is, four hundred and 
ninety years), on one side, at the edict of Artaxerxes, for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was accomplished by Nehemiah; 
and, on the other, at the death of the Messiah, and the esta- 
blishment of his church. The two points of this duration are 
therefore known, and one determines the other: the term at 
which a revolution of four hundred and ninety years com- 
menices, necessarily shews where it ends. ‘The prophets Hag- 
gai and Malachi? foretold that the Messiah, the desire of all 
nations, whom they were seeking, should come before the destruc- 
tion of the second temple, and that his presence should fill it 
with a glory which the first temple had not, though it was 
far richer and more magnificent. Jesus Christ preached in 
that temple, which was totally destroyed within forty years 
afterwards. ‘This second temple has been destroyed upwards 
of seventeen centuries; whence it is manifest that more than 
seventeen centuries have elapsed since the Messiah came. 

3. The place where the Messiah was to be born,—viz. Beth- 
Jehem, and the tribe from which he was to spring, (that of 
Judah) were literally predicted by Micah, and are recorded 
by the evangelists as fulfilled ; the providence of God so order~ 
ing it, that Augustus should then order a general census to 
be taken, which caused Joseph and Mary to go to Bethlehem, 


1 Dr. White’s Bampton Lectures, p. 291. 2d edit. 
2 Dan. ix. 24—97, 3 Haggai ii 6—9. Mal. iii. 1. 
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not only that she might be delivered there, but that, their 
names being there entered, their family might be ascertained, 
and no doubt might afterwards arise as to their being of 
the line of David. All the evangelists have mentioned that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, and that this was an 
undoubted fact we are informed by Paul, when he asserts that 
at is evident our Lord sprang out of Judah. 

4. The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that the 
Messiah should be born of a virgin, (Isa. vii. 14.) and that 
he should descend from the family of David, (ix. 6, 7. xi. 1, 2.) 
which was a particular branch of the tribe of Judah. While 
he points out his miraculous birth, and describes his descent, 
he pourtrays his character in colours so striking and distinguish- 
ing, as to render its appropriation to Christ obvious to every 
one who compares the picture with the original. It was this 
holy prophet, that foretold, that the Messiah should be {ΠΠ|. 1, 
2, 3.) destitute of outward power or influence to attract the 
esteem, and ensure the attachment of the world; that though 
in the eye of God he should be (xxviii. 16.) the chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious; yet that he should be (vill. 14,15.) @ 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to men who were 
cuided by the springs which in general actuate the human 
breast, such as interest, ambition, and the love of sensual en- 
joyments: and particularly it was foretold, that the Jews should 
fall on this rock; should refuse to build on him as the only found- 
ation of their hopes; but should, in their attempt to shake and 
overthrow it, be themselves scattered and broken to pieces. 
The same prophet declared that he should (vi. 9, 10, 11.) veil 
the eyes of the wise and learned, and preach the gospel to the 
poor and illiterate; that he should (xlii. 1, &c.) restore sight 
to the blind, health to the diseased, and light to those who 
had been oppressed with darkness; that he should teach the 
true and perfect way, and should be the great instructor of 
the Gentiles; that (Ix. 10.) kings should fall down before him, 
and all nations pay him homage and obedience; that his 
reign should be gentle and benevolent ; and that the influence 
of his gospel should harmonize the jarring (lv. 13.) passions 
of mankind, and together with the knowledge and worship of 
the true God, establish peace and purity on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 
15 3.) 

5. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet gives a most 
striking and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of 
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the Messiah amidst the most distressing and humiliating scenes 
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through which he passed. His death, considered as the great 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, was an object of 
such vast importance, that it pleased the Divine Being strongly 
to mark the more distinguished circumstances of it in prophe- 
tic language; to the end that our faith in him might have 
every evidence to confirm it that was necessary to give satis- 
faction to modest and impartial inquirers. The fact in every 
respect corresponded with the prediction; and so far was the 
prophet introduced into the secret counsels of the divine mindy. 
that when he spoke of future events, he appears to be relating 
their past history : for to that omniscient God, whose light di- 
rected the prophet’s eye through the darkest recesses of 
distant ages, prescience and accomplishment are the same} 
and the future and the past form but one object. Hence the 
most striking scenes of Christ’s passion are delineated by the 
prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness, as if they 
had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the 
divine decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been 


foreseen in vision was exhibited in reality. } 


1 Compare Mark xv. 27, 28.—White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 291-294. So 
striking is the prediction of Isaiah above referred to, and with such precision has it been 
fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, that the modern opposers of revelation are obliged 
to have recourse to the most absurd and contradictory assertions in order to evade the 
forcible argument which it affords to the truth of the Scriptures. ‘Thus some have 
affirmed, that the prophecy in question was composed after the commencement of the 
Christian era. Not to repeat the evidence already adduced (see pp. 48—50, supra.) 
for the genuineness of Isaiah’s writings as a component part cf the Old Testament, we 
may remark that this assertion is completely refuted by the faet of his prophecy being 
extant in the Septuagint Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures, which was executed 
only 282 years BEFORE the Christian xra. Other opposers of revelation assert that 
Jeremizh is the person to whom the prophet referred. ‘This opinion was first asserted by 
the Jewish rabbi Saadiah Gaon (in Aben Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah), and was adopted 
by Grotius, from whom it has been copied by Collins, Paine, and other infidel writers. 
But the characters given of the person, who is the subject of this prophecy, by no means 
agree with Jeremiah. For this person is represented as one without guilt, entirely free 
from sin, and who had never gone astray like other men; as one who was to suffer for 
the sins of others, which sufferings he was to bear with the utmost patience,—nay he 
was even to make intercession for those transgressors, who were the cause of his suffer- 
ings; and though he was to be cut off, or die, yet he was to live again, have a large 
number of disciples and followers, and be highly exalted and dignified. Now none of 
these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, who was subject to the same sinful infirmities 
as other men are; he was xo¢ wounded or bruised, nor did he die for the sins of his 
people; and the sufferings, which he underwent on their account, he was so far from 
bearing with patience, that he even cursed the day wherein he was born (Jer. xx. 14.) 
on account of them; and prayed that he might see the vengeance of God upon his 
countrymen (xx. 12.), and that God would pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, 
and prepare them for the day of slaughter (xii. 5.) Further, Jeremiah had not a 
large number of disciples, neither was he exalted and extolled as the person described by 
Isaiah is said to be. But all and every part of this prophecy exactly agrees with the 
Messiah, Jesus, whose first appearance was mean and abject; on which account he was 
despised by men, from whom he suffered many things with inexpressible patience, 
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In addition to these prophecies of Isaiah, we may remark 
that long before his time David forctold the change of the order 
of the pr riesthood by the Messiah,—the office he should sustain, 
—the sufferings which he should undergo,—-and the glorious 
triumphs he should enjoy from his resurrection, his ascension, 
and the extensive propagation of his gospel.’ 

6. The Messiah was not to lie in the grave and see corrup- 
tion 3, but was to be raised from the dead on the third day after 
his interment ὃ and to ascend into heaven, there to reign at his 
father’s right hand, invested with universal dominion‘. How 
exactly all these things were accomplished in the person of 
Christ is obvious to every one that carefully compares these 
predictions with their fulfilment. 

7. Lastly, it was foretold that the Messiah should abolish 
the old and introduce a new covenant or dispensation with his 
people: and accordingly, Jesus Christ brought in a more per- 
fect and rational economy’. ‘The old covenant is abolished, 
and its observance rendered impossible by the expulsion of the 
Jews from Judea and Jerusalem, and the destruction by fire 
of that temple and altar, on which the whole of the Jewish 
public worship depended. It is, therefore, as impossible to 
doubt that the mediator of the new covenant is come, as to 
question those external facts which prove that the antient 
covenant subsists no longer. 

The manner in which the evangelical historians showed the 
fulfilment of the prophecies by Christ 1s remarkable, for they 
did not appty them with hesitation, as if they were doubtful 
concerning their sense, or undecided as to their object. Their 
boldness of assertion bore the stamp and character of truth, 
They had the clearest proofs, more particularly from miracles, 
that their master was the promised Messiah, and therefore were 
fully persuaded that all the prophecies centered in him. ‘They 


and at last endured an ignominious death, which was an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the world: and, being raised from the dead, he is now exalted high, on his father’s 
right hand, where he ever lives to make intercession for transgressors; and has ever 
since had a large number of disciples, who have embraced his doctrines and espoused his 
cause,—a seed which has served him, and will continue to serve him until time shall 
be no more. For an account of other evasions, to which the modern Jews have recourse 
in order to elude the force of Isaiah’s prophecy, see Bp. Pearson ou the Creed, pp. 185, 
184. folio. 10th edit.; and also Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 1—11. 

Ee bsdbaii. Gi6cC. XX. CX. 

2 Compare Psal. aL 10. with Matt. xxviii. 6. 

3 Compare Hos. vi. 2. with Matt. xx. 19. xxviii. 1--7. and 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

4 Compare Psal. xvi, 11. Ixviii. 18. and Isa.ix. 7. Luke xxiv. 50, 51. Acts i. ἃ. 
and Matt. xxviii. 18. 

5 Compare Jer, xxxi. S1--—-34. with Heb. viii. 6—15. 
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appear to have had no conception, that this,evidence could, in 
the nature of things, be referable to any one clse; and there- 
fore they pressed the arguments drawn from the Old Testament 
upon the minds of the unconverted, with all the sincerity of 
conviction, and all the authority of truth. ! 


The preceding is a concise view of the predictions contained 
in the Old Testament, concerning the advent, life, doctrine, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Such a variety of circumstances, therefore, predicted concern- 
ning one person so many years before he was born, and of such 
an extraordinary nature,—all accomplished in Christ, and in no 
other person that ever appeared in the world,—point him out 
with irresistible evidence as the Messiah, the Saviour of man- 
kind. If only one single man had left a book of predictions 
concerning Jesus Christ, and had distinctly and precisely 
marked out the time, place, manner, and other circumstances 
of his advent, life, doctrine, death, resurrection, and ascension ; 
——a prophecy, or series of prophecies,—so astonishing, so cir- 
cumstanced, so connected, would be the most wonderful thing 
in the world, and would have infinite weight. But the miracle 
is far greater: for, here is a succession of men, for four thousand 
years, who were widely separated from each other by time and 
place, yet who regularly and without any variation, succeeded 
one another to foretel the same event. Here, therefore, the 
hand of God is manifest; and Jesus Christ is evidenced to be the 
Messiah. Since the beginning of the world, all the prophecies 
have been present to his mind: he has taken from them al] that 
seemed contradictory, when not considered in respect to him ; he 
has equally accomplished them, whether the things they pre- 
dicted concerning him were humiliating or divine; and _ has 
demonstrated that he is the centre and end of them all, by 
reducing them to unity in his own person. 

Further, by the accomplishment of the prophecies, which is 
the particular and incommunicable character of Jesus Christ, 
all seducers or pretended messiahs, whether past or future, are 
convicted of imposture. A few considerations will fully prove 
this point. 

There is but one deliverer promised, and to one only do the 
Scriptures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has neither 
been promised nor foretold, can be nothing but an impostor: 
and whoev@ cannot ascend as high as the first promise, or 


1 Kett on Prophecy, vol. i. p. 186. 
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grounds himself upon Scriptures less antient than those of the 
Jews, stands convicted of imposture by that circumstance alone, 
either because he has zo title, or has only a false one. 

All the prophets foretel what the Messiah is to do and 
suffer: there can therefore be no doubt between him, who 
has done and suffered what the prophets foretold, and him 
who has had no knowledge of their predictions, or has no¢ ful- 
filled them. ῶ 

Among the predictions of the prophets there are some that 
cannot be repeated, and which are so annexed to certain times 
and places, that they cannot be imitated by a false Messiah. 
It was necessary, for instance, that the ¢rwe Messiah should 
come into the world before the destruction of the second tem- 
ple, because he was to teach there. It was necessary that he 
should lay the foundations of the church in Jerusalem, because 
from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the whole world. 
It was necessary that the Jews should reject him before their 
dispersion, because it was to be the punishment of their wilful 
blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the conversion of the 
Gentiles should be his work or that of his disciples, since it is 
by this visible mark that the prophets point him out. 

Now the temple is no more; Jerusalem is possessed by 
strangers; the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are con- 
verted. It is clear, therefore, that the Messiah is come: but it 
is not less manifest that no one else can repeat the proofs which 
he has given of his coming; and, consequently, 2o one else 
can accomplish what the prophets foretold would be fulfilled by 
the Messzah. 

Bishop Hurd’s fine view of prophecy will terminate this 
class of the Old Testament predictions with great propriety 
and force. ‘“ If,” says that very learned and elegant writer, 
<¢ we look into those writings, we find, 

1. * That prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it com- 
menced from the fall of man, and reaches to the consummation 
of all things: that, for many ages, it was delivered darkly, to 
few persons, and with large intervals from the date of one pro- 
phecy to that of another; but, at length, became more clear, 
more frequent, and was uniformly carried on in the Ime of one 
people, separated from the rest of the world, among other reasons 
assigned, for this principally, to be the repository of the divine 
oracles: that, with some intermission, the spirit of prophecy 
subsisted among that people, to the coming of Christ: that He 
himself and his apostles exercised this power in the most con- 


spicuous manner; and left behind them many predictions, re- 
VOL. 1. BE 
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corded in the books of the New Testament, which profess to 
respect very distant events, and even run out to the end of time, 
or, in St. John’s expression, to that period, when the mystery of 
shall be perfected, (Rev. x. 7.) 

2. ‘Further, besides the extent of this prophetic scheme, the 
dignity of the person, whom it concerns, deserves our considera- 
tion. He is described in terms which excite the most august 
and magnificent ideas. He is spoken of, indeed, sometimes as 
being the seed of the woman, and as the son of man; yet so as 
being at the same time of more than mortal extraction. He is 
even represented to us, as being superior to men and angels; 
as far above all principality and power, above all that is accounted 
great, whether in heaven or in earth; as the word and wisdom 
of God; as the eternal Son of the Father; as the heir of all 
things, by whom he made the worlds; as the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person. We have no words 
to denote greater ideas than these: the mind of man cannot 
elevate itself to nobler conceptions. Of such transcendent 
worth and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the 
prophets bear witness. 

3. “9 Lastly, the declared purpose, for which the Messiah, 
prefigured by so long a train of prophecy, came into the world, 
corresponds to all the rest of the representation. It was not to 
deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or to erect a 
great civil empire, that is, to atehieve one of those acts which 
history accounts most heroic. No: it was not a mighty state, 
a victor people— 


ς Non res Romane perituraque regna—’ 


that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this divine 
person. It was another and far sublimer purpose, which HE 
came to accomplish; a purpose, in comparison of which, all 
our policies are poor and little, and all the performances of 
manasnothing. It was to deliver a world from ruin ; to abolish 
sin and death; to purify and immortalize human nature: and ΄ 
thus, in the most exalted sense of the words, to be the Saviour 
of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 

ςς There is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the 
undoubted sense, if not always the very words of Scripture. 

s¢ Consider then to what this representation amounts. Let 
us unite the several parts of it, and bring them toa point. A 
spirit of prophecy pervading all time ;—characterizing one per- 
son, of the highest dignity ;—and proclaiming the accomplish- 
ment of one purpose, the most beneficent, the most.divine, that 
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imagination itself can project.—Such is the scriptural delinea- 
tion, whether we will receive it or no, of that ceconomy, which 
we call Prophetic!” ! 


Cuass IV. 
Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 


The predictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and which are recorded in the books of the New Testament, 
are not less evidently the inspiration of omniscience than those 
contained in the Old Testament. 

The prophecies of Christ, indeed, were such as gave addi- 
tional evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved him 
to be filled with a spirit more thanhuman. He uttered nume- 
rous predictions of events, altogether improbable on the ground 
of present appearances, and such as the most penetrating mind 
could never have foreseen, nor conjectured, much less have 
described with all their peculiarities, and marked out the several 
incidents that attended them. Thus, Jesus Christ foretold his own 
death and resurrection with an enumeration of many circum- 
stances attending them,—the descent of the Holy Spirit,—the 
astonishing (and to all human views improbable) fate of the temple 
of Jerusalem, and the total destruction of the city,—and the 
universal spread of his gospel, together with its extraordinary 
and glorious triumph over the power and policy of the world, 
notwithstanding all the violent opposition to which it would be 
exposed. 2 

1. Jesus Christ foretold his own death several times, with 
an enumeration of many of the circumstances that were to 
attend it. In Matt. xvi. 21.he told his disciples that he must 
goto Jerusalem, and there suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed. In Mark x. 33, 34. 
and Matt. xx. 18, 19. he foretels, more particularly, the man- 
ner in which they would proceed against him, viz. that the chief 
priests and scribes would condemn him to death, but that they 
would not put him to death, but deliver him to the Gentiles, to 
mock and scourge and crucify him, which was afterwards done 
by Pilate, the Roman governor. He likewise predicted in 
what manner this was to be accomplished, as, that he would be 
betrayed into the hands of men, and by the man who dipped his 
hands with him in the dish, and that all his disciples would for- 
sake him. (Matt. xx. 18. xxvi. 23, 31.) And when Peter de- 


1 Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, serm. ii—( Works, vol.v. 
pp. 55—37.) » 
% On the predictions of Jesus Christ, see the Appendix, Ne: 1V. Chapter II. 
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clared his resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the 
apostle would deny him, with very particular circumstances 
of the time and manner of his denial. This night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice, (Matt. xiv. 30.): all. 
which was punctually accomplished. 

2. Jesus Christ also distinctly predicted his resurrection, 
with its circumstances, viz. that he should rise again the third 
day, (Matt. xvi. 21.), and that after he was risen he would go 
before them into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32.), which was fulfilled. 
(Matt. xxviii. 16.) 

3. He likewise foretold the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles, in miraculous powers and gifts, and specifies the 
place where the Holy Spirit should déscend.—Behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high, (Luke 
xxiv. 49.) And he particularly declares what the effects of such 
descent should be.—And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve: in my name shall they cast out devils, and they shall speak 
with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and tf they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on 
the sick and they shall recover. (Mark xvi. 17, 18.) All which 
was punctually fulfilled in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the following part of that history. 

4. ‘The next instance of Christ’s prophetic spirit is, his fore- 
telling the destruction of Jerusalem, and of its celebrated temple, 
with all its preceding signs, and concomitant and subsequent 
circumstances. He not only predicted the period when this 
awful event should take place, but described the very ensigns of 
those arms, which were to effect the direful catastrophe; and 
also foretold the various calamities that should befal the Jewish 
nation, and the total ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil 
policy should be involved: and the very generation, that heard 
the prediction, lived to be the miserable witnesses of its fulfil- 
ment}. Ofthe prophecies, indeed, that respect the Jews (and 
which are common to the New as well as to the Old Testament) 
some have long since been accomplished; others are every day 
receiving their accomplishment before our eyes, and all of them 
abundantly prove the divine origin of the Gospel prophecy. 
The destruction of Jerusalem, with its unparalleled circum- 
stances of horror, is not more clearly recorded by Josephus °, 


1 See the particulars of this prophecy, with the historical evidence of its fulfilment, 
infra, in the Appendix, No. 1V. Chapter II. 

2 The sixth and seventh books of Josephus’s History of the Jewish war with the 
Romans contain a detailed narrative of the events, which were. predicted by Jesus Christ 
in a few words. 
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than it is foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ. Nor did 
the latter prophesy only, in the most definite Janguage, the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvi. 28.), and particularly that 
not one stone of the temple (Mark xi. 2.) should be left upon 
another; he also expressly foretold that Jerusalem, thus de- 
stroyed, should be trodden under foot by the Gentiles, till the 
time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled; while the Jews were to 
be carried away captive into all lands; and, according to the 
denunciation of their great lawgiver (Deut. xxvull. 37.), were to 
become an astonishment and a bye word. 

Jerusalem was taken by the Romans, and the temple was 
levelled to the ground. Whatever the distinguished affection 
of the Jews for their religion and country could suggest, and 
whatever infidelity and hatred of Christianity could help for- 
ward in their favour, was tried in vain, with the malignant view 
of confronting and defeating these prophecies. The apostate 
Julian,—an emperor qualified for the attempt in riches, power, 
and persevering hostility to the name of Christ,—collected the 
Jews from all countries, and led them on, under his favourite 
Alypius, to rebuild their temple. Every human power co- 
operated with them, and every difficulty appeared to have 
vanished: when, on a sudden, the work was broken up with 
terror and precipitation ; and an enterprise, of which the exe- 
cution was so zealously desired and so powerfully supported, 
was at once deserted. As the influence of human means was 
entirely engaged in its favour, the miscarriage of it must be 
ascribed to supernatural interposition. What this was, we are 
informed by contemporary and other writers, and particularly 
by Ammianus Marcellinus; whose testimony as a pagan, a 
philosopher, and a bosom friend of the apostate prince, infide- 
lity would fully and readily admit, were it not before-hand 
apprized of its contents. He declares, that * horrible balls of 
fire, breaking out near the foundation with frequent and re- 
iterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time inacces- 
sible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and, that the vic- 
torious element continuing in this manner obstinately bent, as it 
were, to repel their attempts, the enterprise was abandoned '.” 
So satisfactory and decisive is this evidence of the impartial 
heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire, although he attempts with stubborn scepticism 
to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuatesa want of im- 
partial authorities, is compelled not only to acknowledge the 


1 Ammign. Marcell. Hist. lib. xxiii. c. 1. tom, i. p. 559, edit, Bipont. 
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general fact, but many of the particular circumstances by which 
it was accompanied and distinguished. ! 

How literally the latter part of the above noticed prediction, 
relative to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been 
fulfilled, from the days of Titus and Hadrian to the present 
time, every historian informs us: that it is so mow, we have 
the evidence of our own senses and personal knowledge. The 
nations, that once shook the world with their arms, have in their 
turns disappeared, and mingled again with the common mass 
of mankind: but the Jews, though exiles in every country 
under heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, and 
despised, (especially in Germany, as the daily journals have 
recently attested) have yet by a peculiar fate, of which the 
world affords no second instance, survived, for more than eigh- 
teen centuries, the loss of their country and the dissolution of 
their government, have preserved their name and langnage, 
their customs and religion, in every climate of the globe: and, 
though themselves not a people, have yet subsisted a separate 
and distinct race in the midst of every other nation. Having 
totally lost the sceptre, and having no lawgiver independently 
of a foreign tribunal, they afford a standing proof that the 
Shiloh 1s comE, to whom the gathering of the people should be ; 
and thus exhibit a wonderful example of the truth of their own 
prophetic Scriptures, and in consequence a continual and 
increasing evidence of the divine authority of ours. 

5. Further, Jesus Christ foretold that he should have a 
church and people, not only by express prophecies, but also by 
monuments or ordinances of perpetual observance, instituted by 
him for his church, and which, as we have already seen 3, sub- 
sist to the present day. He commanded his apostles to go 
and teach all nations: and accordingly they went forth, after his 
ascension, and preached the gospel every where, with great suc- 
cess, the Lord working with them, and confirming the word with 
signs or miracles following. Both sacred and profane historians 
bear testimony to the rapid propagation of the gospel, after the 
death of its author. In a few days after the ascension, there were 
at Jerusalem about one hundred and twenty disciples (Acts 1. 5.) : 
on the day of Pentecost, which was ten days afterwards, there 
were added to them about THREE THOUSAND SOULS (11. 41.) : 


1 Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 108. Bp. Warburton has fully examined, and vindi- 
cated, the history of the event above noticed, in his treatise entitled * Julian; or a Dis- 
course concerning the Earthquake and fiery Eruption, which defeated that Emperor’s 
Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem,’ in the eighth volume of the 8vo edition 
his works. 

2 See pp. 169-171, supra, 
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and soon after the number of the men was about five thousand 
(iv. 4.) After this we are told that multztudes of believers, both 
men and women, were added to the Lord ; that the number of the 
disciples were multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and that a great 
company of priests were obedient to the faith (v. and vi.) This 
rapid diffusion of Christianity among the Jews was accomplished 
within the short space of two years after the ascension. In the 
course of the seven following ‘years, the gospel was preached to 
the Gentiles in Caesarea ; and, a year after this, a great number 
of them was converted at Antioch. ‘The words of the historian 
are :—A GREAT NUMBER believed and turned to the Lord ;— 
MUCH PEOPLE was added to the Lord ;—and, the apostles Bar- 
nabas and Saul taught MUCH PEOPLE (x1. 21.24.26.) On the 
death of Herod (which happened the next year), the word of 
God GREW and MULTIPLIED (xii. 24.): and, in the three follow- 
ing years, when Paul preached at Iconium, @ GREAT MULTI- 
TUDE both of Jews and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.) ; and 
he afterwards taught Many at Derbe, a city of Lycaonia (21). 
In three years after this, or in sixteen years after the ascension, 
Paul found the Gentile converts of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, 
established in the faith, and INCREASING IN NUMBER daily 
(xvi. 5.). In Thessalonica, some of the Jews believed, and of the 
devout Greeks a GREAT MULTITUDE, and of the chief women NOT 
A FEW (xvil. 4.). At Berea many of the Jews believed ; also of ho- 
nourable women which were Greeks, and of men, NOTA FEW (12.): 
at Corinth, many hearing, believed and were baptised (xviii. 8.) 3 
and the remark of the historian Luke,—so mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed (xix. 20.) proves the success of 
Paul’s preaching at Ephesus; as also does the complaint of 
Demetrius, that throughout all Asia this Paul hath persuaded 
aud turned away MUCH PEOPLE (26.) At Athens certain men. 
clave unto him and believed (xvii. 34.) 

What the evangelical historian here relates, is further con- 
firmed by history to be plain and undoubted matter of fact: 
for the apostle Paul wrote epistles to all the saints at Rome, to 
the churches at Corinth, in Galatia, at Ephesus, Colosse, and 
Thessalonica, and to all the saints at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons; which he neither would nor could have done, if 
there had notbeena considerable number of Christians in allthese 
places. Turther, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and gave 
him directions for the government of the church there: and he 
left Titus in Crete, with a commission to se¢ 7x order the things 
that were wanting, and ordain elders in every city (Vit. 1. 5.) 
Peter directs his epistle to he elect, scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia (1 Pet.i. 1,2.) We 
also learn from ecclesiastical history that, soon after the first 
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preaching of the gospel, churches were established and bishops 
settled, in every part of the then known world ; the names of 
many of whom are recorded. There were also Christian wri- 
ters 1, many of whose works are still extant, in all parts of the 
world, as at Antioch, Smyrna, Sardis, Edessa, Athens, Corinth, 
Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, and in Gaul; and who have 
already furnished us with striking testimonies to the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Christian Scriptures. 

In considering the testimonies above cited from the historian 
Luke, it is worthy of remark, that his account is a very incom- 
plete narrative of the propagation of Christianity ; a very small 
part of it only being appropriated to the history of the twelve 
apostles, more particularly of Peter, and the remainder (forming 
about two thirds of the Acts of the Apostles) being occupied 
with the relation of Paul’s conversion and apostolic labours :— 
not to mention that, in this history, large portions of time are 
passed over with a very slight notice. If, therefore, what we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles be true, much more than is con- 
tained in that history must be true also. We are, moreover, 
indebted for the information, which it presents to us respecting 
the spread of the gospel, more to incident or occasion than to 
any design in the historian to magnify the number or rank of 


1 ¢¢ Tt may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and progress of Christianity, 
or rather of the character and quality of many early Christians, of their learning and their 
Jabours, to notice the number of Christian writers who flourished in these ages. Saint 
Jerome’s catalogue contains s/xty-siz writers within the first three centuries, and the 
first six years of the fourth; and fifty-four between that time and his own, viz. A. D. 592. 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the following just remonstrance :—‘ Let those, who 
say the church has had no philosephers, nor eloquent and learned men, observe who and 
what they were who founded, established, and adorned it: let them cease to accuse our 
faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake,’ (Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Scr. Eccl.) Of these 
writers several, as Justin, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Bar- 
desanes, Hippolitus, Eusebius, were voluminous writers. Christian writers abounded 
particularly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in 
that city, A.D. 212, Pamphilus, the friend of Origen, founded a library at Czsarea, 
A.D. 294. Public defences were also set forth, by various advocates of the religion, 
in the course of the first three centuries. Within one hundred years after Christ’s 
ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, whose works, except some few fragments of the 
first, are lost ; and about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works remain, 
presented apologies for the Christian religion to the Roman emperors; Quadratus and 
Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men 
of great reputation, did the same to Marcus Antoninus, twenty years afterwards : 
(Euseb. Hist. lib. iv. c. 26. See also Lardner, vol. ii. p. 666.) and ten years after 
this, Apollonius, who suffered martyrdom under the emperor Commodus, composed 
an apology for his faith, which he read in the senate, and which was afterwards pub- 
lished. (Lardner, vol. 11. p. 687.) Fourteen years {after the apology of Apollonius, 
Tertullian addressed the work, which now remains under that name, to the governors 
of provinces in the Roman empire; and about the same time, Minucius Felix composed 
a defence of the Christian religion, which is still extant; and shortly after the conclusion 
of this century, copious defences of Christianity were published by Arnobius and 
Lactantius.” Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii, pp. 251, 955. 
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the converts. Thus, Luke is totally silent concerning some of 
the apostles, as well as the number of converts to the Chris- 
tian name and faith, at Philippi, Galatia, and other places and 
countries; nor is it likely that we should know any thing of 
their number in many places, had not incidents occurred, 
which made it necessary for the historian to mention them. ! 
Beside the intimations contained in the New Testament re- 
specting the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and speedy 
propagation throughout the world is attested by the jomt con- 
sent of the most early Christian writers. CLEMENT, the fellow 
labourer of Paul (Phil. iv. 3.) testifies that this apostle preached 
ςς both in the east and west, taught the WHOLE WORLD righteous- 
ness, and travelled to the utmost parts of the west *’. Justin 
Martyr, who flourished in the second century, says, that in his 
time “ there was No PART of mankind, whether Barbarians or 
Greeks, among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered 
to the Creator of the World, through the name of the crucified 
Jesus3.” Trenmus, who later in the same century was bishop 
of Lyons in Gaul, assures us that the Gospel was preached 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD, ¢o the extreme parts of the 
earth, by the apostles and their disciples +; and that, in his time, 
there were churches founded in Germany, Spain, Gaul, and in 
the East, Egypt, and Lybia.” 5 | 
To these full testimonies might be added further proofs (if 
more were necessary) from most of the primitive writers: it 
may be sufficient to subjoin two citations from heathen authors, 
whose evidence has already been given to the character of the 
first Christians, viz. Tacitus and Pliny7. Speaking of the per- 
secution of the Christians by Nero, he says, that thzs pestilent 
superstition (so he terms the Christian religion) spread itself not 
only through Judea, but even in the city of Rome, and that a 


[9] 
wast multitude of Christians was seized and put to death by the 


1 The incidents above alluded to are, ** the murmuring of the Grecian converts; the 
rest from persecution; Herod’s death; the sending of Barnabas to Antioch, and Bar- 
nabas calling Paul to his assistance ; Paul coming to a place, and finding there disciples ; 
the clamiour of the Jews; the complaint of artificers interested in the support of the 
popular religion; the reason assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Christians 
of Jerusalem. Had it not heen for these occasions, it is probable that no notice what- 
ever would have been taken of the number of converts, in several of the passages in 
which that notice now appears. All this tends to remove the suspicion of a design to 
exaggerate or deceive.” Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. p. 214. 

2 Clement, Epist.i. ad Corinth. § δ. 3 Justin. Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 545. 

4 Irenzus, adv. Heres. lib. i. 6. 2. 5 Ibid. c. 4. 

6 For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of Christianity, with the 
various testimonies of Christian and especially of Pagan authors, see M. Vernet’s 
elaborate Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, tomes viii. ix. & x. See also 
Dr. Benson’s History of the Propagation of Christianity. 

7 See the testimonies of Tacitus and Pliny at length, pp. 221, 225—226, supra. 
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emperor. Here then is a most incontestable proof of the won- 
derful propagation of Christianity. In the time of Nero, 
scarcely more than thirty years from the first publication of the 
Gospel at Jerusalem, there was not only a vasT MULTITUDE at 
Rome, who embraced the Christian religion, but also a large 
number of Christians, who were arraigned and condemned to 
death for the profession of their faith. But most strong is the 
testimony of the younger Pliny in his epistle to the emperor 
Trajan, from which we learn that, during his proconsulate in 
Pontus and Bithynia, the Christians abounded in those pro- 
vinces ; that informations had been lodged against many on this 
account; and that he had made diligent inquiry, even by tor- 
ture, into the nature of the charge against them, but could not 
discover any crime of which they were guilty, besides (what he 
terms) an evil and excessive superstition. He adds, that he 
thought it necessary, on this occasion, to consult the emperor, 
‘ especially on account of the GREAT NUMBER Of persons, ‘who 
are in danger of suffering: for many, of all ages and of every 
rank, of both sexes, are accused and will be accused; nor has 
the contagion of this superstition seized cities only, but the lesser 
towns also, and the opencountry. And he further intimates, 
that the temples had been almost deserted, the sacred solemnities 
discontinued, and that the victims had met with but few pur- 
chasers. ‘Vhus mightily grew the word of God and prevailed in 
a province far distant from Judea, within seventy years after its 
first promulgation. . 

The character of the age in which the Christian faith was 
first propagated also demands a distinct consideration. It was 
not a barbarous and uncivilised period, but was remarkable for 
those improvements by which the human faculties were 
strengthened. In most countries knowledge was diffused fur- 
ther and more universally than it had been at any former time: 
there never was a more learned, more philosophical, or more 
discerning age, than that in which the Christian religion was 
proposed to mankind; and when, from the profound peace 
which the world enjoyed under the Reman government, an easy 
communication subsisted between all countries, so that wise 
men could not only judge of such extraordinary events as had 
happened, but could also freely impart to one another their 
sentiments concerning them. Now, in such an enlightened age 
as this was, if the facts and doctrines preached by the apostles 
had been false, they would instantly have been discerned to be 
so: and the confutation of them would have quickly passed 
from one country to another, to the utter confusion of the per- 
sons who had endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. 
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The generality of the first converts, it is true, were men in the 
middle and lower stations of life: but even these, in an age of 
such knowledge and intercourse, were sufficiently secured 
against false pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing even 
that their minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, 
their attachment to their first religious notions would be strong 
in proportion to their ignorance, and no argument would be 
sufficient to induce persons of this character and rank to change 
their principles but evident miracles. Wherefore, this class 
of persons being converted in such numbers and so early, is an 
absolute demonstration that many and great miracles were every 
where wrought by the first preachers of the Gospel. But the 
first converts to Christianity were not confined to the middle 
and lower ranks of life: even in the earliest age, we find among 
them men of character, rank, learning, and judgment, whose 
offices and stations rendered them conspicuous; courtiers, 
statesmen, chief priests and rulers, governors of cities, pro- 
consuls, consuls, and heathen philosophers; many of whom 
wrote learned and able apologies for the Christian faith, which 
are still extant. In process of time, it was not a single dis- 
tinguished person, in this city or in that nation, who obeyed 
the Gospel; but vast multitudes of the noble, the learned, the 
wise, and the mighty, as well as others, in every country (though 
they could have no temptation or inducement whatever to for- 
sake the religions in which they had been educated), voluntarily 
embraced Christianity, and worshipped Jesus Christ as God, 
constrained by the irresistible force of truth in the evidences of 
the Gospel. 

A circumstance that adds weight to the preceding facts, and 
which therefore deserves particular attention, is, that the pro- 
fession of Christianity was followed by no worldly advantage, 
that could induce men to renounce their native religions, and 
embrace a form of worship, so different from every thing that 
was then practised. On the contrary, the heathens not only 
denied themselves many gratifications in which their respective 
religions indulged them, but also voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to a rigid and severe course of life, widely different from 
that to which they had been accustomed, and to the forfeiture 
of the favour of their families and friends, as well as ex- 
posed themselves to the loss of honour, fame, and fortune, yea, 
even to the most excruciating and terrible sufferings. By the 
magistrates they were subjected to heavy fines, their property . 
was confiscated, and they were made to suffer a variety of igno- 
minious punishments, which to generous minds are more 
grievous than death itself. They were imprisoned and _ pro- 
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scribed; they were banished; they were condemned to work 
in the mines; they were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, 
or made to fight with them in the theatres for the diversion of 
the people; they were put to the torture; they were placed inred- 
hot iron chairs ; they were crucified, impaled, burnt alive ;—in 
short, they were subjected to all the torments which cruelty and 
barbarity, refined and inflamed by revenge, could invent;— 
torments, the bare mention of which excites horror in the 
human mind. Now, as all these things are most repugnant to 
human nature, it follows that whatever was the cause of them, 
would be received with the utmost reluctance and difficulty. 

Nothing therefore but evidence,—the most convincing and re- 
sistless,—could make men, in such circumstances, acknowledge 
the truth of the gospel history, and receive a religion founded 
thereon, which plunged them into such certain “and _ terrible 
misfortunes. The blood of the martyrs became the seed of the 
church: their constancy under the tortures to which they were 
exposed, excited the attention of many distinguished philoso- 
phers', and made them inquisitive into the nature of that 
religion, which could endue the mind with so much strength, 

and overcome the fear of death, nay even raise an earnest “Ta 
sire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. ‘This, they 
found, had not been effected by all the doctrines of those phi- 
losophers, whose writings they had carefully studied, and who 
had been labouring at this great point. ‘The sight of these 
dying and tormented martyrs engaged them to search into the 
history and doctrines of him for whom they had suffered. The 
more they investigated, the more they were convinced; until 
their conviction grew so strong, that they themselves em- 
braced the same truths, and either actually laid down their 
lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather than depart 
from the faith and hope of the gospel. ‘To adopt the declara- 
tion of one, whose hatred of Christianity will acquit him of in- 
tentional exaggeration on this point:—‘ While that great 
body,” (the Roman empire) “ was invaded by open violence or 
undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion, gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men; grew up in silence and 
obscurity ; derived new vigour from opposition; and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolu- 
tion of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still pro- 


1 Justin Martyr, Quadratus, Aristides, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Lactantius, Ar- 
nobius, and others. 
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fessed by the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion 
of human kind in arts and learning, as well asin arms. By the 
industry and zeal of the Europeans, it has been widely dif- 
fused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and, by 
means of their colonies, has been firmly established from Ca- 
nada to Chili, in a world unknown to the antients.” ! 

The success of the Gospel, independently of its being a 
literal and most signal fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most 
striking proof of its truth and divine origin, when we consider 
the weakness and meanness of the instruments that were em- 
ployed in this great work.  Destitute of all human advan- 
tages, protected by no authority, assisted by no art, not 
recommended by the reputation of its author, not enforced 
by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew mightily 
and prevailed. ‘Twelve men, poor and artless, and illiterate, 
we behold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined 
oppositionx—over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the sub- 
tleties of the philosopher,—over the prejudices of the Gentile 
and the bigotry of the Jew.” They offered violence to no 
man; they did not go about to compel any, by force, to enter- 
tain the doctrine which they preached, and to enlist under their 
banner ; they were not attended with legions of armed men, 
to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by plunder, 
by violence, by tortures: neither did they go about to tempt 
and allure men to their way of thinking and acting by the 
promises of temporal rewards, and by the hopes of riches and 
honours; nor did they use any artificial insinuations of wit 
and eloquence to gain upon the minds of men. On the con- 
trary, they utterly disclaimed, both in word and deed, all 
violent and harsh measures of proceeding, all force and com- 
pulsion upon the human conscience, and all conversions made 
by the terror of punishment or the sword. The weapons of 
their warfare were the purity, spirituality, and reasonableness 
of the doctrines which they delivered, the authority of the 
high name by whose commission they preached, and the mira- 
culous works which they were enabled to perform: nor did 
they use any other arms to conquer the virulence of their 
enemies, and to. gain proselytes to the faith, except patience, 
meekness, humility, submission to the civil power in all things 
lawful, and universal goodwill to mankind. ‘The followers of 
Jesus were numerous enough, long before the empire became 
Christian, to have attempted the way of force, had it been 
permitted to them: and the insults, the oppressions, the per- 


1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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secutions which they suffered from their pagan enemies, were 
enough to have provoked the most passive tempers to some 
acts of hostility and resistance. But every one knows, that 
they had recourse to no arms, besides those of the Spirit: they 
took no advantage of distracted times, to raise commotions 
in behalf of the new religion, or to suppress the old one: 
yet with meekness and patience and suffering; by piety, by 
reason, by the secret influence of the divine blessing on these 
feeble efforts, the doctrine of the cross insensibly gained 
ground, spread itself far and wide, and in the end became 
victorious over all the rage and power and sophistry of an un- 
believing world. It succeeded in a peculiar degree, and in a 
peculiar : manncr ; it derived that success from truth; and ob- 
tained it under circumstances where falsehood must have been 
detected and crushed ; and the Christian religion has re- 
mained to this day, in full vigour, notwithstanding its adver- 
saries have every where strenuously attacked it both with argu- 
ments and with arms. But vain have been the efforts of its 
antagonists: all that they have written and said, has only con- 
tributed to elucidate and confirm these parts of Scripture, which 
had not before been fully examined. Driven from the field 
by the overpowering weight and evidence of facts, the insidious 
ingenuity of the infidel and sceptic has been employed in the 
futile and preposterous endeavour of accounting for the 
miraculous success of Christianity from causes merely human. 
Accordingly, a late eminent historian (the elegance of whose 
stile has conferred an alarming pupularity on the licentiousness 
of his opinions)—though he affects to admit that the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel was owing to the convincing evidence 
of its doctrine, and to the ruling providence of its great 
author,—has assigned the reception of Christianity to /fve 
causes ; each of which he has represented as in reality uncon- 
nected with any divine interposition. And as his account of 
the spread of Christianity has been industriously circulated, 
in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, a few 
remarks on this historian’s five causes may properly claim a 
place here. ‘The causes in question are as follow :—*‘ I. The 
inflexible and intolerant zeal of the first Christians, derived 
from the Jews, but purified from the unsocial spirit which 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law. II. The 
doctrine of a future life, improved by every additional circum- 
stance which could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth. III. The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church. IV. The pure and austere morals of the Christians. 

VY. The union and discipline of the Christian republic, which 
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gradually formed an independent and increasing state in the 
heart of the Roman empire'.” Such are the historian’s five 
causes ; which, unhappily for his sagacity, are totally inadequate 
to the effects he supposes them to have produced; for they 
could not operate till Christianity had obtained a considerable 
establishment in the world; and the Facr is (as we have al- 
ready shewn from the testimonies of heathen as well as of Chris- 
tian writers 5), that the jirst and greatest miracle, in the propa- 
gation of Christianity, had been wrought BEFORE the causes 
assigned by him could begin to operate. 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, and 
see if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to them. 

᾿ The first is “ the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the first 
Christians.” But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such 
as condemned even those practices, which in the opinion 
of the historian, ‘ might perhaps have been tolerated as mere 
civil institutions,’ could invite pagans, amidst all their preju- 
dices, to embrace Christianity, does not seem altogether easy to 
explain. It might, indeed, produce the only effect, which the 
historian in the recapitulation of his argument might assign to 
it; viz. it might supply Christians with that ‘ invincible valour,’ 
which should keep them firm to their principles, but it could 
hardly be of service in converting pagans. Is not then this 
secondary cause zrzadequate to its declared effect? But we deny 
the fact that any kind or any degree of intolerance existed 
among the primitive Christians: on the contrary, they expe- 
rienced every possible kind of suffering and torture from the in- 
tolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, as to their zeal, 
we maintain that it did not bear the slightest ‘similitude to tlie 
fierceness and bigotry of the Jews, from whom it is insinuated 
that they derived it. It was derived from very different 
causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. It was not the narrow 
and temporal interests of one nation, but the general reform- 
ation and the spiritual happiness of the whole wor ld, which the 
teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. ‘That firm- 
ness which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity 
which we are content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the 
usual course of human affairs, a tendency to retend rather 
than to facilitate the propagation of the Gospel. ‘The Chris- 
tian, instead of falling into the fashionable and popular inter- 
community of worship, disdained—amid the terrors of impend- 
ing death—to throw incense on the altar of Jupiter: he boldly 
pronounced the whole system of pagan mythology imposture: 


! Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 267. 
2 See pp. 374—576, supra, 
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and charged the whole ritual of its external devotions with 
groveling superstition and profane idolatry.” 

To the next secondary cause alleged we may certainly attri- 
bute more force; and the friends of Christianity will very readily 
acknowledge ‘‘ the doctrine of a future life” (delivered as it was 
with the demonstration of the spirit and of power), to have had 
its share in spreading the belief of it. But the success perhaps 
was owing rather to this demonstration of spirit and of power, 
than to the doctrine itself, which was by no means suited either 
to the expectations or wishes of the pagan world in general: 
for it was offensive to the Epicureans, by the punishments it 
threatened against the voluptuous and the wicked ; and it was 
not attractive to the vulgar by the very rewards which it pro- 
posed. The pride of the philosopher was shocked by the doc- 
trine of a resurrection, the mode of which he was unable to 
comprehend: and the imaginations of other men were feebly 
impressed by the representations of a future state, which did 
not hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoyments of 
anelysium. Men, indeed, must have believed the Gospel in 
general, before they believed the doctrine of futurity on -its 
authority: they must have been Christian believers before they 
admitted that doctrine; so that this doctrine could not have 
been a cause of the propagation of Christianity. 

«ς The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church” 
are assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds, 
in a style of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to in- 
sinuate that these powers were never possessed. ‘The consider- 
ations already offered on the subject of miracles ', to which 
the reader is referred, prove that miraculous powers were not 
merely ascribed but actually possessed by the apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity: to which we may add, that neither 
Porphyry, Celsus, Julian, nor any other of its most virulent 
enemies, denied or attempted to deny the existence and reality 
of those miracles: and Christianity has nothing to fear from 
the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascribed them. 
Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar difficulties, 
which obstructed their reception: so that if they had not really 
and indisputably been performed, they neither could nor would 
have been credited. ‘‘ The multitude of popular gods admitted 
among the heathens did, by necessary consequence, occasion 
such a multitude of pretended miracles, that they insensibly 
lost their force, and sunk in their esteem. ‘Though the philoso- 
phers in general, and men of reading and contemplation, could 


1 See pp. 288-524, supra. 
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not but disccver the grossness and absurdity of the civil reli- 
gion; yet this could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves : 
—not on the vulgar, because it was the business of the wisest 
and most politic heads zealously to support and encourage them 
in their practices ;—not on themselves, because, if they despised 
their gods, they must despise their miracles too'. Now, under 
these circumstances, miracles ascribed to the first propagators 
of Christianity, must have created an immediate and stubborn 
prejudice against their cause; and nothing could have sub- 
dued that prejudice but miracles really and visibly performed. 
Mr. Gibbon’s third cause, therefore, is as inadequate as the two 
preceding. 

A. fourth cause is “ the virtues of the first Christians,” which 
are reduced toa mean and timid repentance for former sins, and 
to an impetuous zeal in supporting the reputation of the scciety 
in which they wereengaged. <‘* But surely, in the eyes of the 
haughty and jealous Romans, such repentance and such zeal 
must have equally excited opposition to Christianity. The first 
would have provoked contempt among persons of thei daring 
self-sufficiency; and the other would have awakened the jea- 
lousy of the magistrate. True it is, that the Christians had 
virtues of a nobler kind. It is also true that those virtues did 
ultimately triumph over the scorn and malice of their foes: 
and it is true, that a religion, producing such effects on its 
followers, and deriving success from such means, carries with 
it a presumptive proof of which imposture never could boast.” 
Though the historian ascribes the growth of Christianity to the 
exemplary virtues of its first converts, which encouraged others 
to join their communion, he does not account for the exemplary 
virtues of the first converts themselves; nor for the conversion 
of abandoned heathens to the Gospel of Christ, and to holiness 
of heart and in life. The virtues of the first Christians arose 
from their faith, and not their faith from their virtues. Nothing 
but a conviction of its truth could have induced its first converts 
to repent, and to require their proselytes to repent, as a con- 
dition of salvation. 

The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, 15 ‘ the 
union and discipline of the Christian” church, or ‘‘ republic,” as 
he is pleased to term it. It must be acknowledged that union 
essentially contributes to secure order and stability, and to en- 
large the interests of every society: but it is an incontrovertible 
fact, that the gospel was propagated (though perhaps thinly) 


1 Weston, on the Rejection of Christian Miracles by the Heathen, p. 548. 
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before its professors were sufficiently numerous to establish a 
discipline or to form themselves into societies. And when they 
increased, their divisions (for divisions early rent the church 
of Christ) must have checked its progress; and their strict dis- 
cipline was more likely to deter men from their communion, 
than to invite or allure them to it. If the gospel succeeded, 
not only amidst the furious assaults of its enemies, but the no 
less violent contentions of its friends, we must look for its suc- : 
cess in some other cause than those which the sceptical histo- 
rian has assigned, and which the enemies of Christianity have 
so industriously circulated ?. ‘The universal prevalence, there- 
fore, of the despised doctrine of a crucified lawgiver, against 
the allurements of flesh and blood, the blandishments of the 
world, the writings of the learned, and the sanguinary perse- 
cutions of the great and powerful, must ever be regarded by 
every sincere and candid inquirer as an irrefragable argument 
that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 

Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence in be- 
half of Christianity, its opposers continue to object, that they 
do not see realised the prophecies and intimations relative to 
the universality of the Christian religion ;—that it was rejected 
by the greater part of the Jews in the time of Christ, and also 
by the greater part of the Gentiles ;—that a large portion of 
the world at present receives the Koran ;—that Christianity is 
known only to a small portion of mankind; and finally, that if 
the Christian revelation came from God, no part of the human 
race would remain ignorant of it, no understanding would 
fail to be convinced by it. ‘These objections are plausible; 
but, like those already noticed in the course of this volume, 
they fall tothe ground as soon as they are subjected to the test 
of critical examination. That the victorious propagation of the 
gospel has not been, hitherto, so complete, as to answer the 
promise of an absolute universality, we readily acknowledge, 
but are in no pain for the event?; as the same oracles which 
have thus far been verified, suppose the present condition of 
things; and, what is more, assure us of a time to come, when 
the fulness of the Gentiles SHALL come in. 


1 White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 158—144. Chelsum’s Remarks on Mr. Gihbon’s 
Decline and Fall, pp. 8—15. Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity in a Series of 
Letters to Mr. Gibbon, letters iv. ‘The wilful misrepresentations and blunders of 
the sceptical historian are likewise exposed with equal learning and elegance in 
Mr. Kett’s Bampton Lectures for 1790, 8vo. 1792 (2d edition) ; and in the late learned 
and rev.J. Milner’s treatise intitled ‘ Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered.’ 
Bvo. 1808. (2d edit.). 

2 ‘lhe vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak and not lie ; 
though it tarry, wait for it, because it shall surely come, it will not tarry. Habakkuk, 
il, 3. 
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(1.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Jews, who 
were contemporary with Christ and his apostles, is no argument 
against the divine original of Christianity. 'The Almighty never 
acts towards his accountable creatures in such a manner as to 
force their judgment, and irresistibly to influence their moral 
conduct; but, on the contrary, leaves them in all such instances 
to the application of their rational powers, and to that freedom 
of will, which are essential to a right faith and practice. It de- 
pends wholly on ourselves, on the affections of the heart, rather 
than on the acuteness of the understanding, whether we will 
seriously and earnestly advert to the evidence, which is offered 
in proof of religious truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, 
and impartial examination. ‘To argue therefore, either for the 
credibility, or falsehood, cf any point of history or doctrine, 
merely from the numbers who receive or “reject it, is a very 
fallacious way of informing the judgment: and he must be very 
little acquainted with the usual course of the world, who has 
not found by his own experience, that, as there are some men 
capable of believing the grossest absurdities, so there are others 
equally notorious for questioning, denying, and opposing the 
plainest truths. If therefore, in the case before us, we con- 
sider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, during the 
time of Christ, we shall be able to account most. satisfactorily 
for their infidelity then, as well as for their continuance to the 
present day in rejecting him as the Messiah; and shall further 
derive additional evidence to the truth of the gospel. It is cer- 
tain that great numbers of Jews and devout proselytes were 
converted at first to Christianity!; which plainly shewed that 
it was not destitute of proof or truth, and that it was not rejected 
for want of evidence, but for some other reasons, which it is 
not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the 
Jews is to be ascribed, is their wickedness ; which certainly is a 
cause sufficient to produce such an effect. Ifa man be vicious, 
he is disposed to reject evident truths, and to embrace ridicu~ 
lous opinions. ‘That vice weakens the understanding, infatuates 
the judgment, and hinders it from discerning between truth 
and falsehood, especially in matters of morality and religion, is 
a truth not more constantly affirmed in the Scriptures, than 
confirmed by reason and experience. How wicked the Jews 
were, 1s evident from many passages of the New Testament? ; 
and Josephus, their own historian and a priest of Jerusalem, 


1 See the proofs of this fact, supra, pp. 374—376. 
% See an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, zufra, Vol. ΠῚ. 
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informs us of enormous villanies practised by them. “ It is” 
says he, “ impossible to give a particular account of all their 
iniquities. ‘Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that 
there never was a city, which suffered such miseries, or a race 
of men from the beginning of the world, who so abounded im 
wickedness.” ...... ‘ I verily believe that ifthe Romans had 
delayed to destroy these wicked wretches, the city would have 
either been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed by 
the waters, or struck with fire from heaven like another Sodom : 
for it produced a far more impious generation than those who 
suffered such punishment'.” Can it then be a matter of asto- 
nishment, that the gospel should meet with no better reception 
among such monsters of iniquity ὃ How could the voluptuous 
Sadducce digest the doctrines of mortification and self-denial, of 
taking up his cross and following the captain of his salvation 
through sufferings? How could the proud and haughty Pha- 
risee condescend to be meek and lowly, and instead of worship- 
ping God in show, learn to worship him in spirit and in truth ? 
What methods could be taken to win those who were resolved 
to quarrel with every one ? What reason could prevail on them 
who were never disposed to hear reason, who were always 
cloudy and sullen, self-willed, and obstinate, and ‘ exceedingly 
mad’ against those who differed from them ? What more could 
be done for them who had withstood the last,—the utmost 
means of conviction, and had rendered themselves incapable of 
mercy, by blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God, by 
ascribing to the power of the devil those miracles which had 
manifestly been wrought by the power of God ? No man, said 
Jesus Christ, can come unto me except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him, (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the 
Christian religion without the help of divine grace, (which 
neither forces the mind, nor controuls the moral liberty of 
man); and divine grace is justly withheld from those who have 
made themselves unworthy of it. In short, a judicial infatua- 
tion seized the Jews. God left them to that blindness and 
hardness of heart, which they by their sins had brought upon 
themselves ; so that they could not see with their eyes, and un- 
derstand with their hearts, and be converted and healed. (John 
xii. 40.) 

A still more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews, is to be found in their strong prejudice and ad- 


1 Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. v. c. 11. § 5. andc.15. 86. The whole of his 
fourth, fifth, and sixth books abound with instances of the consummate depravity and 
desperate wickedness of the Jews. 
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herence to former opinions and praetices; by which their 
understandings were blinded and unable to see the evidence 
produced. They were offended at the meanness of his life and 
the ignominy of his death. The prophets had employed the 
loftiest i images to set forth the glories of the Messiah; and, in 
describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed their metaphors 
from earthly kingdoms. What was thus fieuratively spoken, 
the Jews had expounded literally ; and these traditionary expo- 
sitions, being transmitted from generation to generation, pro- 
duced in the Jews a notion of a mighty temporal prinee ;—a 
notion highly gratifying to a people whose affairs were on 
the decline, and whose polity seemed to be tending towards 
dissolution. Impressed with this expectation, the Jews would 
not recognise the Messiah in Jesus Christ :, they looked for a 
prinee of “they knew not what high extraction ; ς but, with respect 
to Jesus, they took it for oranted that he was the earpenter’s 

son. Having learned from their prophets that Bethlehem was 
to be the place of the Messiah’s nativity, beeause Jesus resided 
at Nazareth, they hastily concluded, that he was born there, 
and that no good thing could come out of Galilee. ‘They were 
pleasing themselves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the 
prospect of eonquest and empire: but he declared that his 
kingdom was not of this world, and aceordingly he taught 
them,—not how to shake off the hated Roman yoke, but how 
to liberate themselves from the greater yoke and tyranny of 
sin;—not how to triumph over for elgn enemies, but how to 
subdne their domestic adversaries, hae lusts and vices. They 
hoped to enjoy certain rights and privileges above the rest of 
mankind; but Christ came to break down the wall of partition, 
and to unite both Jews and Gentiles as one body, under one 
head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and 
to have Jerusalem for their seat of empire: and were shocked 
to hear that their city and temple would be destroyed, and that 
all who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.— 
We know also πὸ about the time of Christ, there arose many 
false Messiahs and false prophets, who drew away mueh people 
after them. And even those persons, who were too wise to lend 
an ear to these impostors, would yet many of them become un- 
reasonably suspicious, and mislead themselves for very fear of 
being misled by others. Seeing so many impostors abroad, 

they would be apt to regard all men as linpostors, and rejeet 
the true Messiah among so many false ones. At length, when 
they saw him put to an ignominious death, that very “thing was 
sufficient to cancel all ne miracles, and to convinee μι that 
he could not be their Messiah, little considering that he was 
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the Lamb of God, that was thus to take away the sins of the 
world. 

Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to 
the Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees had particular motives for rejecting the gospel. They 
hated Christ, because he had reproved and openly exposed their 
pride, their hypocrisy, their uncharitableness, their covetous- 
ness, their zeal for traditions ; and their hatred against him 
disposed them to think ill of him, and to do him all ill offices. 
We need not wonder when we find them upon all occasions 
opposing and calumniating him, if we consider that they 
were a wicked set of men, and that he had publicly and 
frequently reproved them. ‘They were highly incensed 
against him, and in the judgment which they made of him, 
they were directed by their passions, not by their reason. 
Nor did anger and resentment only furnish them with preju- 
dices against Christ, but self-interest also and worldly policy. 
The people, who had seen the miracles of Christ, particularly 
that miracle by which he had fed a great multitude, had at one 
time, as St. John relates, a design to make him their king, con- 
cluding, reasonably enough, that under such a leader they should 
be victorious. ‘Therefore Christ, if he had been a deceiver, 
and had entertained ambitious designs, might casily have made 
himself a prince, and might have incited the people to shake off 
the Roman yoke, which was grievous to them. 

The chief priests and principal persons among the Jews 
thought, that if Christ should make such an attempt they should 
be ruined, whatsoever the consequences of it were. If the Jews 
under his conduct should endeavour to recover their liberties, 
and fail in it, they knew that the nation would be severely 
punished by the Romans. Nor was their prospect less bad, if 
Christ should deliver the people from their subjection to a 
foreien power, aud rule over them himself; for though they 
hated the Romans, yet doubtless they thought that Christ 
would be a worse ruler for them than any Roman governor. 
They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, and that he had 
exposed their vices, and therefore they concluded that the estab- 
lishment of his authority would be the ruin of theirs. “Thus 
were they incited not only by resentment, but, as they fancied, 
by interest, to deny that Christ was the Messiah, to oppose him, 
and to destroy him; for since they were persuaded that the 
Messiah should be a temporal king, they could not acknowledge 
Christ to be the Messiah, unless at the same time they owned 
him to be their king. 

They succeeded in‘ their endeavours, they stirred up the pec- 
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ple, they intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have 
Christ crucified, and by his death they thought themselves at 
Jast secure from all these evils. But he arose again, and his 
disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem, working miracles, and 
teaching that Jesus was the Messiah. One would at first think 
that no man could withstand such evidence; but we shall not so 
much wonder at their obstinacy, if we observe that their fears, 
and, as they thought, their interests led them again to oppose the 
truth. They considered that they were the persons who had repre- 
sented Christ as a man who had lost his senses, a demoniac, an 
impostor, a magician, a violator. of the law, a seditious teacher, a 
rebel, an enemy to Ceesar, and a false Messiah; who had insti- 
gated the people and who had persuaded Pilate to crucify him ; 
they heard that the apostles wrought miracles in the name of 
Christ, and they concluded that, if the apostles were permitted 
to proceed in this manner, they would convert a great part of 
the Jews; and they feared that, if the doctrines taught by 
Christ’s disciples were received, they who had been his impla- 
cable enemies, should be accounted not only ignorant and 
blind guides, but dishonest men; that they should not only 
lose their credit and authority, but be exposed to the resent- 
ment of the incensed multitude; and therefore they thought 
that the best way to secure themselves was to deter and hinder 
the apostles from appearing any more in public, and from 
preaching the Gospel. And when the disciples continued to 
perform the functions of their ministry, the high priest asked 
them, saying, Did we not straightly command you that you should 
not teach inthis name? And behold, ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us. 
(Acts v. 28.) 

Miracles were wrought to convince them ; but when a man 
is violently bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than half 
persuaded that things are as he desires. ‘They hastily con- 
cluded that those miracles were either delusions and impostures, 
or wonderful works performed by the aid of evil spirits. 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects; for 
they persecuted the first Christians, they accused them to the 
Roman magistrates of sedition, they beat them in their syna- 
gogues, they imprisoned them, they banished them, they put 
many of them to death, and strove to the utmost of their power 
to destroy this rising sect. Some! antient writers assure us, 
that the Jews took the pains to send persons from Jerusalem 


' Justin Martyr, and Eusebius. See Justin, p.171, and Thirlby’s Notes, and 
Fabricius de Ver. Rel. Christ. p 665. ᾿ 
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into all countries, to accuse the Christians of atheism and other 
crimes, and to make them as odious as they possibly could. ' 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the Jews, 
and of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, αὐ first : nor is it 
difficult to conceive what may be the reasons of their persisting 
in the same infidelity zow. In the first place, on the part of the 
Jews, most (if not all) of the same reasons which gave birth to 
their infidelity, continue to nourish it, particularly their obsti- 
nacy, their vain hopes and expectations of worldly greatness, 
and the false christs and false prophets, who at different times 
have risen up among them. To which may be added their want 
of charitableness towards the Christians, and continuing to live 
insulated from all the rest of mankind. All these circumstances, 
together, present great difficulties to their conversion. Se- 
condly, on the part of the world, the grand obstacles to the 
conversion of the Jews are, the prevalence of Mahammedism 
and other false religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy 
lives of nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties which, 
on various pretexts and at different times, have been most un- 
justly inflicted on this unhappy people. 

I'rom the account which we have given of the obstinacy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of the Gospel. 
The modern Jews therefore reason weakly when they say, that 
their ancestors would not, and could not have rejected Christ, 
if the miracles related in the Gospel had been really wreught. 
Against this argument we may also observe, that it can do no 
service to a Jew, because it would prove too much. It would 
prove that Moses wrought no miracles, since the whole people of 
Israel often rebelled against him: it would prove that many of 
the prophets recorded in the Old Testament were false prophets, 
because they were persecuted by the Jews. The Jews are not 
able to give any reason why they acknowledge the law of Moses 
to be a divine revelation, which will not directly and more 
strongly establish the truth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far indeed is the infidelity of the Jews from being an ob- 
jection to the argument from prophecy concerning the spread 
of Christianity, that, on the contrary, it corroborates that evi- 
dence for the truth of the Gospel. For, by their infidelity, 
we gain a great number of: unsuspected witnesses to the truth 


1 Jortin’s Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian Religion, disc. i. Bp. 
Newton’s Works, vol. v. dissertation xxix. See alse Bp. Conybeare’s Sermons, vol. i. 
serm. 2. and Bp. Kicder’s Demonstration of the Messias (Boyle Lectures, vol. 1. 


pp: 105 —~112.) 
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of the Old Testament: and, by their dispersion, these witnesses 
abound in the richest and most commercial parts of the world. 
Had the body of the Jews been converted to Christianity, they 
might have been supposed to conspire with the Christians in 
forging and corrupting the prophecies relating to the Messiah ; 
but now their infidelity cuts off all cavils and suspicions of that 
kind, and makes their testimony, like that of sworn enemies, 
the more favourable the more unquestionable. 

Again, by the infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersion: 
in consequence of it, many predictions of Moses and the pro- 
phets, of Christ and his apostles, are remarkably fulfilled; so 
that, instead of doing disservice to the Christian cause, it does 
it real honour, and tends wonderfully to promote and advance 
it in the world. And after all the changes and revolutions, 
after all the persecutions and massacres which they have seen 
and undergone for more than seventeen hundred years, they 
still subsist a distinct people in order to the completion of 
other prophecies, that (Rom. xi. 25, 26.) “9 when the fullness 
of the Gentiles is come in, all Israel may be saved.” There 
is nothing parallel to this to be found in history from the 
creation of the world down to this time, and it is no less than 
a standing miracle in all ages and countries for the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

Besides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion to 
have been first preached and propagated in a nation of un- 
believers, as it frees the account of the facts from all suspicion 
of fraud and imposture. Designing men may easily be sup- 
posed to carry on atrick among their creatures and dependants, 
among those of the same side and party, of the same pro- 
fession and interest ; but how was it possible for a small number 
of pocr illiterate fishermen and tent-makers to succeed in an 
attempt of this nature among thousands of secret spies and 
open enemies? Nothing but truth, nothing but divine truth, 
and upheld by a divine power, could have stood the trial and 
borne down so much malice and opposition before it. 

(2.) Lhe rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Gentiles, 
who were contemporaries with Christ and his apostles, is no ob- 


1 Bp. Newton’s Works, vol.v. p. 142. “ The case of the Jews may be useful in 
correcting a vain opinion which every one almost is sometimes apt to entertain, that had 
he lived in the tiraes of our Saviour and conversed with him personally, had he been an 
ear-witness to his words, an eye-witness to his works, he should have been a better 
Caristian, he should have resigned all his scruples, and have believed and obeyed without 
doubt and without reserve. Alas! they, who are infidels now, would in all probability 
have been infidels then. ‘he Jews saw the miracles of our blessed Lord, and yet be- 
lieved not; ‘* Blessed are they that have not seen and vet have believed.” (John xx. 29.) 
Joid. p. 144. 
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Jection to the truth of Christianity. Many of the arguments 
which have been stated in the preceding pages, with reference 
to the infidelity of the Jews, may be applied with respect to the 
Gentile nations, who had many prejudices in common with 
the Jews, and some that were peculiar to themselves. 

The causes of unbelief, which were common to them with 
the Jews, were, a great corruption of manners; the prejudice 
of education, which led the Gentiles to despise Christianity 
previously to examination '; the purity of the precepts of the 
Gospel, which were entirely opposite to their vicious inclina- 
tions and practices; the temporal inconveniences which at- 
tended the profession of Christianity, and the temporal advan- 
tages which might be secured or obtained by rejecting or 
opposing it; the mean appearance which Christ had made in 
the world, and his ignominicus death, which they knew not 
how to reconcile with the divine power ascribed to him by his 
disciples. All these things produced in the greater part of 
the Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had the same 
effect on the unconverted Gentiles. 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles had 
many others peculiar to themselves. ‘They entertained 
a high notion of the efficacy of magic, of the strength 
of charms and incantations, and of the almost uncon- 
troulable power of their demons and demigods; and _ this 
notion led the greater part of them to reject the Christian 
miracles. ‘They were, moreover, extremely careless and in- 
different about all religion in general; consequently they had 


1 The state of religion, among the Greeks and Romans, had a tendency to induce 
this disposition. Christianity had nothing in it to attract their notice; it mixed with no 
politics ;—it produced uo fine writers ;—the nature, office, and ministry of Jesus would 
be alien to their conceptions. Its connection with Judaism would injure it with the 
learned heathen, who regarded Jehovah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and 
this would preclude all inquiry among men of education, which accounts also for their 
silence on the subject. Ju this manner Christianity was treated by Tacitus and by 
Pliny the younger. Without inquiry Tacitus disposes of the whole question (see p. 221 
supra) by calling it a pestilent superstition,—a proof how little he knew or concerned 
himself about the matter. Let the reader peruse the instructions of Paul to the Roman 
converts (Rom. xii. 9.—xili. 15.), and then judge of this pest¢lent superstzt2on: or, let 
him take Pliny’s description of the conduct and principles of the Christians (see 
p. 225, supra), and then call Christianity a pestélent superstition. On the words of 
Tacitus, Dr. Paley founds these cbservations: 1. The learned men of that age beheld 
Christianity in a distant and obscure view ;—2. But little reliance can be placed on the 
most acute judgments, in subjects which they are pleased to despise. 16 Christianity 
had not survived to tell its own story, it must have gone down to posterity as a pestilent 
or pernicious superstition ;—3. ‘This contempt, prior to examination, is an intellectual 
vice, from which the greatest faculties of the mind are not free;—and, 4. We need 
not be surprised that many writers of that age did no¢ mention Christianity, when those 
who did appear to have misconceived its nature and character. See Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. ii. pp. 307—520, where the preceding hints are illustrated at length. 
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only very imperfect notions of the Divine Being, and of the 
spiritual adoration which was due to Him alone; and they 
were offended at the unsociableness of Christianity, and its 
utter incompatibility with the established worship of their 
several countries. 

Further, the great and powerful men among the Gentiles, 
for want of attending to the intrinsic merits of the new doctrine, 
and of understanding it thoroughly, were not able to reconcile 
it with their particular views and interests; much less was it to 
be expected that the priests, artificers, and artisans, who lived 
by the profits of idolatry, would readily open their eyes and 
ears to receive a faith so utterly subversive of their present 
gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which other nations in 
general had conceived of the Jews, permit them easily to pass 
a favourable judgment upon the Christians, between whom 
and the Jews they did not, for a ccnsiderable time, make ἃ 
sufficient distinction ; accounting Christianity to be only a par- 
ticular sort of Judaism, and calling the Christians atheists, 
because they taught that the gods of the nations were either 
nothing at all, or dead men or demons, and because they wor- 
shipped a spiritual Deity in a spiritual manner, and had neither 
temples nor altars. Afterwards, when the Gospel began to 
spread, and false teachers and vicious professors infested the 
church (as Christ had foretold), the Gentiles would not dis- 
tinguish between the factious heretics (who wished to make 
themselves heads of parties) and the true disciples of Christ; 
and, as the antient Christians frequently complained, they laid 
the crimes of these false and immoral brethren to the charge 
of Christianity: nor could the singular innocence and piety 
of the Christians secure them from malicious and false accusa- 
tions. 

Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distin- 
guished blessings which (it was imagined) the propitious in- 
fluence of their heroes and gods had from time to time con~ 
ferred upon their several countries, together with the simple 
and artless manner in which the apostles and first Christians, 
and their followers, propagated a religion that had nothing in 
its external appearance to recommend it,—concurred, in addi- 
tion to ‘the causes already stated, to lessen the force of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles; and pre- 
vented no small numbers of the rich, the great, and the 
learned, from giving in their names among the earliest con- 
verts to the faith and obedience which is in Jesus Christ. 
*¢ Such were the prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles, which 
made so many of them unwilling and unfit to receive the 
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‘Christian religion. But there is reason to think that the num- 
ber of unbelievers, among those to whom the Gospel was 
first preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly 
imagined. Besides those who professed Christianity, and those 
who rejeeted and opposed it, there were in all probability mul- 
titudes between both, neither perfect Christians, nor yet 
unbelievers ; they had a favourable opinion of the gospel, but 
worldly considerations made them unwilling to own it. ‘There 
were many eircumstances which inclined them to think that 
Christianity was a divine revelation, but there were many in- 
conveuiences which attended the open profession of it; and 
they could not find in themselves courage enough to bear them; 
to disoblige their friends and family, to ruin their fortunes, to 
lose their reputation, their liberty, and their life, for the sake 
of this new religion. ‘Therefore they were willing to hope 
that if they endeavoured to observe the great precepts of 
morality, which Christ had represented as the principal part, 
the sum and substance of religion, if they thought honourably 
of the Gospel, if they never spake against it, if they offered 
no injury to the Christians, if they did them all the services 
that they could safely perform, they were willing to hope that 
God would accept this, and that he would excuse and forgive 
the rest. 

The account which we have of those times is very short; 
but enough is said in the New Testament to show that this 
supposition is not groundless, and that many thought and acted 
in this manner; for we are there told that several believed in 
Christ, but durst not own it, some because they loved the praise 
of men, others because they feared the Jews, beeause they would 
not be put out of the synagogue, others because they would 
not part with their possessions. Joseph of Arimathea 15 said 
to have been secretly his disciple; Nicodemus seems to have 
had the same disposition; and afterwards Gamaliel, and other 
Pharisees who opposed the persecution and the punishment of 
the apostles, were probably not a little inclined to Christianity. 
Thus it was then, and thus it hath been ever sinee. ‘Truth has 
had concealed and timorous friends, who keeping their senti- 
ments to themselves, or disclosing them only to a few, com- 
plied with established errors and superstitions, which they dis- 
liked and despised. They who were at all acquainted with 
history know that a! great number of such examples might 
be produced. 


1 Erasmus Epist. 585. says, Quid ego potuissem opitulari Luthero, si me pericult 
comitem fecissem, nisi ut pro uno perirent™tuo ?— Multa quidem preclare et docuit et 
monuit, atque utinam sua bona malis intolerabilibus non vitiasset! Quod si omnia pie 
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ςς The opposition which the Gospel experienced from the 
Jews and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To this 
cause the Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe that 
truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather than light, 
whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed, whose minds 
are carnal and cannot be subject to the law of God, and who 
have pleasure in unrighteousness. Of such persons it is said, 
that none of them shall understand.” ! 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the 
universality of the Christian religion, is founded on the fact, 
that a considerable part of mankind, both in Europe and Asia, 
now embrace Mohammedism, and receive the Koran of Moham- 
med as an inspired book ; which they would not do tf Christianity 
were really from God. 

Answer. We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled when 
all parts of the world shall have had the offer of Christianity Ly 
but by no means that it shall be upheld among them by a mi- 
racle. ‘This is contrary to the whole analogy ‘of nature. God 
gives increase to the tree, but does not prevent its decay. He 
gives increase to a man, but does not prevent his growing in- 
firm. ‘Thus religion, when planted in a country, is left to the 
natural course of things; and if that country grows supine, 
and does not cherish the blessing, it must take on itself the 
consequence. We conceive therefore, that, with regard to all 
those countries which receive the Koran, where the Gospel once 
flourished, the prophecy has already been fulfilled. Indeed, 
their present state is an accomplishment of prophecy, inasmuch 
as it was foretold that such a falling away should take place. 
Not to enter into too minute details, it may be remarked that 
the seven churches of Asia lie, to ¢his very day, in the same 
forlorn and desolate condition which the angel had signified to 
the apostle John (Rev. ii. iti.): their candlestick is removed out 
of its place, their churches are turned into mosques, and their 
worship into the grossest superstition. ‘The prevalence of in- 
fidel principles on the continent is notorious: and equally 
notorious are the attempts making to disseminate them in this 
highly favoured country. Yet all these countries have had the 
Gospel, and if they should hereafter expel it, as the French 


scripsissit, non tamen erat animus ob veritatem capite periclitarii Non omnes ad 
martyrium satis habent roboris. Vereor, ne, si quid inciderit tumultus, Petrum sim 
imitaturus. 

Father Paul, being asked by a friend how he could hold communion with the church 
of Rome, replied, Deus non dedit mihi spiritum Lutheri. See Burnet’s Life of 
Bedell, p. 16. and Bayle’s Dict. art. Weidnerus. 

1 Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, disc. 1. pp.91—-94. In the preceding 
part of that discourse, the learned author has discussed, at length, the causcs of the 
rejection of Christianity by the Gentiles, which we have necessarily treated with brevity. 
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did a few years since, it will be their own fault. The pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled. 

The opposers of revelation have not failed to contrast the 
rapid progress of Mohammedism with the propagation of 
Christianity ; and have urged it as an argument, to show that 
there was nothing miraculous in the extension of the religion of 
Jesus. But, in making this assertion, they have either not known, 
or have designedly suppressed the connexions and means of 
assistance that favoured Mohammed, and which leave nothing 
wonderful in the success of his doctrine; which is satisfactorily 
accounted for by the religious, political, and civil state of the 
east at the time the pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his 
pretensions, and by the nature of his doctrine as well as by the 
means to which he had recourse for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at the time suited to 
his purposes, when its political and civil state was most favour- 
able to a new conqueror. 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most deplor- 
able state. Its inhabitants were divided into four religious 
parties, some of whom were attached to the idolatrous worship 
of the Sabians, who adored the stars as divinities ; while others 
followed the idolatry of the Magi, who worshipped fire. The 
Jewish religion had a great many followers, who treated the 
others with much cruelty: and the Christians who were at that 
time resident there, formed principally an assemblage of dif- 
ferent sects, who had taken refuge among this free people 
because they were not tolerated in the Roman empire. Among 
the Christian sects in the eastern part of the empire, bitter dis- 
sensions and cruel animosities prevailed, which filled great 
part of the east with carnage, assassinations, and such detestable 
enormities as rendered the very name of Christianity odious to 
many. ‘The pure doctrine and holy precepts of the Gospel had 
been degraded into superstitious idolatry; and the decay of 
morality, in every class, had kept equal pace with that of piety. 
Under such a distracted state of religion, it would have been 
highly wonderful if, in a short time, Mohammed had not pro- 
cured a numerous train of followers. ‘The Christian religion, 
on the contrary, received its origin in a country where the only 
true God was worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial law 
(which it abrogated) universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus 
signally favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the 
political state of the world at that time contributed not less 
remarkably to the success of the impostor. While the once 
formidable empires, of Rome on the one hand, overwhelmed by 
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the fierce incursions of the northern barbarians, and of Persia 
on the other, distracted by its own intestine divisions, were 
evidently in the last stage of decay, Arabia was in every respect 
prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in itself, it had 
received a very considerable accession of inhabitants from the 
Grecian empire; whence religious intolerance had driven great 
numbers of Jews and Christians to seck an asylum in a country, 
where they might enjoy their opinions without interruption, and 
profess them without danger. ‘The Arabians were a free but 
illiterate people, not devoted like other nations to the extrava- 
gances of sensual pleasures, but temperate and hardy, and 
therefore properly qualified for new conquests. ‘This brave 
people were at that time divided into separate tribes, each in- 
dependent on the other, and consequently connected by no 
political union:—a circumstance that greatly facilitated the 
conquests of Mohammed. ‘The pseudo-prophet himself was 
descended from a family of much power and consequence; and 
by a fortunate marriage with an opulent widow was raised, from 
indigent circumstances, to be one of the richest men in Mecca. 
He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic talents; and 
from the various journies which he made in prosecuting his 
mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the constitution of the country. ‘These, added to his 
high descent and family connections, could not fail of attract- 
ing attention and followers to the character of a religious 
teacher, in an age of ignorance and barbarism. No such ad- 
vantages of rank, wealth, or powerful connections were pos- 
sessedl by Jesus Christ. Of humble descent, bred up in poverty, 
he continued in that state all his life, having frequently no 
place where he could lay his head. A man so circumstanced 
was not likely, by his own personal influence, to force a new 
religion, much less a false one, upon the world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it 
to the notions of the four religions that prevailed in Arabia ; 
making its ritual less burthensome, and its morality more in- 
dulgent. From the idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he took 
the religious observance of Friday, and of the four months in 
the year, together with various superstitious fables concerning 
the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment. From the 
Jews, to whom he announced himself as the Messiah, the con- 
queror in whom their prophecies centered, he borrowed many 
tales, particularly concerning angels, numerous purifications 
and fasts, the prohibition of certain kinds of food, and of usury, 
and the permission cf polygamy and of capricious divorce. 
From the jarring and corrupted Christian sects, to whom he 
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proclaimed himself as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to 
accomplish the yet unfulfilled system of revelation, he derived 
a variety of doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning 
the divine decrees, the authority of Jesus, and of the evange- 
lists, the resurrection of the body, and the universal judgment 
of mankind, together with many moral precepts. By this 
artful compilation he united all the four religions of his country, 
and thus procured a more easy admittance tor his new doctrine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a man- 
ner that it did not excite against itself the passions of men, but 
on the contrary flattered them in various ways. It was easier 
to perform certain corpereal ceremonies and purifications, to 
recite certain prayers, to give alms, to fast; and to undertake 
pilgrimages to Mecca, than to restrain lusts, to suppress all 
sinful appetites, and to confine those which are innocent within 
proper bounds. Such a system of doctrine, so accommodating 
to every bad passion,—accompanied by the permission of 
polygamy and capricious divorce, and by the promise of a full 
enjoyment of gross sensual pleasures in a future life,—could 
not fail of procuring him a considerable accession of followers, 
and in no long time brought the brave and warlike tribes of 
Arabia under his standard. Far different was the holy and 
pure doctrine of Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade 
all sin, required of all, without exception, the mortification of 
their most beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, 
and all the foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made 
no allowance, granted no indulgence; and yet his religion has 
continued to prevail against the strongest corruptions and most 
inveterate prejudices. 

Further, Mohammed changed his system of doctrine, and 
altered his laws and ceremonies, to suit the dispositions of the 
people. He sometimes established one law and then suppressed 
it; pretending a divine revelation for both, though they were 
inconsistent. But Christ was always the same, and his laws 
were and are invariable. Conscious that his pretended revela- 
tion would not bear the test of examination, it is death by one 
of the laws of Mohammed to contradict the Koran, or to dis- 
pute about his religion. ‘The Gospel, on the contrary, was 
submitted to free inquiry: the more strictly it is examined, 
the brighter do its evidences appear; and the rude assaults, 
which at various times have been made against it, have served 
only to demonstrate its divine origin beyond the possibility of 
refutation: 

‘* The pretensions of Mohammed were not accompanied by 
any of those external evidences, which may always be expected 
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to confirm and to distinguish a divine revelation. To miraeu- 
lous power, that most infallible test.of divine interposition, he 
openly disclaimed every pretence, and even boldly denied its 
necessity to confirm the mission of a prophet'. He deemed it 
sufficient to appeal to a secret and unattested intercourse with 
an angel, and, above all, to the inimitable sublimity and ex- 
eellence of the Koran. ‘To the former of these pretences no 
serious attention is due: for, instead of affordmg any evidence 
in support of the claims of Mohammed, it notoriously wants 
proofs to establish its own authenticity.” With regard to the 
boasted sublimity and excellence of the Koran,—which, the 
pseudo-prophet alleged, bore strong and visible characters of 
an almighty hand, and was designed by God to compensate 
the want of any miraculous power,—it has been satisfaetorily 
shewn not only to be far below the Scriptures, both in the pro- 
priety of its images and the force of its deseriptions; but its 
finest passages are acknowledged imitations of them, and like 
all imitations, infinitely inferior to the great original®. The 
Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the plenary and 
manifest inspiration of the Koran. ‘They rest the divinity of 
their book upon its inimitable excellence: but instead of hold- 
ing it to be divine because it 15 excellent, they believe its ex- 
cellenee because they admit its divinity. There is nothing in 
the Koran which affeets the feelings, nothing which elevates 
the imagination, nothing which enlightens the understanding, 
nothing which ameliorates the heart. It contains no beautiful 
narrative, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms of morality ; it is 
a chaos of detached sentences, a mass of dull tautology. The 
spirit which it breathes is in unison with the immoral and 
absurd tenets which it iculcates,—savage and eruel; forbid- 
ding those who embrace the Moslem faith to hold any friendly 
intercourse with infidels or those who reject it, and command- 
ing them to make war upon the latter. Such is the Koran as 
now extant; but it 1s well known that it has received altera- 
tions, additions, and amendments, by removing some of its 
absurdities, since it was first compiled by Mohammed. ‘The 
Christian revelation, on the contrary, remains to this day as it 
was written by its inspired authors: and the more minutely it 
is investigated, the more powerfully does it appeal to the hearts 


‘ Hence no credit is due to the miraculous stories related of Mohammed by Abul- 
feda, who wrote the account sér hundred years after his death, or which are found in 
the legend of Al Janabi, who lived two hundred years later, 

2 Professor White’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 241—252. 

3 See Koran, ch. ii. pp. 29. 25. eh.iit. p. 50. and ch.v. p. 89. Sales tran-latiore 
Ato. edit. 
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and minds of all who examine it with honesty and impar- 
tiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of Mohammed, we have this solitary 
instance. When he went to visit one of his wives, he says, that 
God revealed to him what she desired to say to him: he ap- 
proved of one part and rejected the other. When he told his 
wife what was in her will to speak to him, she demanded of 
him, who had revealed it to him? ‘ He that knoweth all 
things,” said Mohammed, “ hath revealed it to me, that ye 
may be converted; your hearts are inclined to do what is for- 
bidden. If ye act any thing against the prophet, know that 
God is his protector.’-—There is not a single circumstance to 
render this relation credible. 

Such were the circumstances that contributed to promote the 
success of Mohammedism; circumstances that in no degree 
appertained to the origin of Christianity. During the first 
seven years indeed, when the Arabian impostor used only per- 
suasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, it appears that 
he could reckon no more converts than eighty-three men and 
eighteen women. Contrast with this the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity during the same period'. But no sooner was he enabled 
to assemble a party sufficient to support his ambitious designs, 
than he threw off the mask, which was no longer necessary ; 
and, disclaiming the softer arts of persuasion and reasoning, 
immediately adopted a quicker and more efficacious mode of 
conversion. It was alleged by the deceiver, that, since a dis- 
obedient world had disdained or rejected the ineffectual sum- 
mons, which divine mercy had sent in former times by the 
prophets, who came with appeals to the senses and reason of 
mankind ; it had now pleased the Almighty to send forth his 
last great prophet, by the strength of his arm and the power 
of his sword, to compel men to embrace the truth. A volup- 
tuous paradise and the highest heavens were the rewards of 
those who fought his battles or expended their fortunes in his 
cause; and the courage of his adherents was fortified and 
sharpened by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. 
From all these combined circumstances, the success of the 
arms and religion of Mohammed kept equal pace: nor can it 
excite surprise, when we know the conditions which he pro- 
posed to the vanquished. Death or conversion was the only 
choice offered to idolaters: while to the Jews and Christians 
was left the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and 
tribute, if they persisted in their own religion, or of an equal 


1 See pp 374—377, supra. 
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participation in the rights and liberties, the honours and 
privileges of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their 
conquerors. 

How different the conduct of Christ! ‘ He employed no 
other means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, 
argument, exhortation, miracles and prophecies. He made 
use of no other force, but the foree of truth,—no other sword 
but the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God. He had 
no arms, no legicns to fight his cause. He was the prince of 
peace, and preached peace to all the world. Without power, 
without support, without any followers but twelve poor humble 
men, without one circumstance of attraction, influence, or com- 
pulsion, he triumphed over the prejudices, the learning, the 
religion of his country; over the antient rites, idolatry, and 
superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and authority of the 
whole Roman empire. Wherever Mohammedism has pene- 
trated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and ignorance’, 
wherever Christianity has spread, it has diffused the most 
beneficial effeets on nations and individuals, in the diffusion of 
knowledge, in morals, religion, governments, in social and per- 
sonal happiness. 3 

‘© Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel 
triumph, at the successful establishment and long continuance 
of so acknowledged an imposture, as affording any reasonable 
ground of objection against our holy faith. Let these events 
rather be considered as evidences of its truth,—as aecom- 
plishments of the general prediction of our Lord that false 
prophets and false Christs should arise, and should deceive 
many ; and especially of that particular and express prophecy 
in the revelations of his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1. &c.), 
which has been determined by the ablest commentators to 
relate to the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and 
impious religion, which, arising like a smoke out of the bot- 
tomless pit, suddenly over-shadowed the eastern world, 
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1 Mohammed established his religion,” says the profound Pascal, ‘ by killing 
others :—Jesus Christ, by making his followers lay down their own lives; Mohammed 
by forbidding his law to be read,—Jesus Christ by commanding us to read. In a word, 
tle two were so opposite, that, if Mohammed took the way in all human probability 
to succeed, Jesus Christ took the way, humanly speaking, to be disappointed. And 
hence, instead of concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jesus might in like 
manner have succeeded, we ought to infer, that since Mohammed has succeeded, 
Christianity must have inevitably perished, if it had not been supported by a power. 
altogether divine.” ‘Thoughts, p. 197. London, 1806. 

2 And yet, notwithstanding the facts above stated, (such are the shifts to which in- 
fidelity is driven) it has lately been asserted by an antagonist of revelation, that ‘* of the 
two books” (the Bible and the Koran) ‘ the latter” (the Koran) “ has the most iruths, 
and @ more Impressive moral code” / / 
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and involved its wretched inhabitants in darkness and in 
error.’ ! | 

(4.) Lastly, it is objected that Christzanity is known only to 
a small portion of mankind, and that if the Christian revelation 
came from God, no part of the human race would remain igno- 
rant ofit, no understanding would fail to be convinced by it. 

Answer. ‘The opposers of the Christian revelation cannot 
with propriety urge its non-universality as an objection: for their 
religion (if the deism, or rather atheism which they wish to pro- 
pagate may be designated by that name,) is so very far from 
being universal, that, for one who professes deism, we shall find 
in the world one hundred who profess Christianity. Besides, we 
clearly see that many benefits which God has bestowed on men, 
are partial as to the enjoyment. Some are given to particular 
nations, but denied to the rest of the world: others are possessed 
by some individuals only, of a favoured nation. A moderate 
knowledge of history will be sufficient to convinee us, that in the 
moral government of the world, the bounties of providence, as 
well as mental endowments, and the means of improvement, are 
distributed with what appears to us an unequal hand. When 
the objections to this inequality of distribution are considered 
and refuted, the cbjection arising from the partial knowledge of 
Christianity is answered at the same time. 

The subject may however be viewed in another light. Some 
blessings flow immediately from God to every person who enjoys. 
them: others are conveyed by the instrumentality of man: and 
depend on the philanthropy of man for their continuance and 
extension. The last is the case as to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. When it was first revealed, it was committed! into the 
hands of the disciples of Jesus: and its propagation in the 
world ever since has depended on their exertions in publishing 
it among the nations. ‘That a melancholy negligence has been 
too often betrayed, must be acknowledged and deplor ed. But 
at the same time it will be found, that in numberless instances 
the most violent opposition has been made to the zealous en- 
deavours of Christians ; and that it is owing to the sanguinary 
persecutions by the rulers of the world, that the gospel does 
not now enlighten the whole habitable alobe. If a conqueror, 
tollowed by his powerful army, desolate a country, and burn 
the cities and villages, and destroy the cattle and the fields of 
corn, and the people perish for cold and hunger, is their 


1 White’s Bampton Lectures, p. 99.; from which masterly work the preceding 
sketch of the progress of Mchammedism has been chiefly drawn. Less on the Authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, pp.577—385. Bp. Porteus on the Christian Revelation, 
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misery to be ascribed to a want of goodness in God, or to the 
superabounding wickedness of man 1? The answer will equally 
apply to the subject before us. ! 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is con- 
sidered that Christianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an 
age; but a scheme of mercy, that gradually attains its triumphs, 
and which, overcoming all opposition, well ultimately be pro- 
pagated throughont the earth. _ The most enlightened and best 
civilised nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been blest 
with the Gospel; and with regard to the others to whom it has 
not yet been carried, this favour has been withheld from them, 
because it is ordained that the spreading of the Gospel should 
keep pace with the improvements of reason. ‘The wisdom of this 
appointment is evident. Revelation is most properly bestowed 
after the weakness of human reason, in its best state, has been 
demonstrated by experience. Besides, it would not have an- 
swered the design intended to be produced by the Gospel, ifit 
had been universally spread at the beginning. The concep- 
tions which the converted heathens formed of the true religion 
were necessarily very imperfect ; hence sprang the great cor- 
ruptions of Christianity which so early prevailed. Had the 
Christian religion been universally propagated in the first ages, 
it wonld have been diffused in an imperfect form. Nor is this 
all. ‘Ihe partial propagation of the Gospel, with the other 
objections that have been brought against Christianity, having 
rendered its divine original a matter of dispute, the tendency of 
these disputes has been to separate the wheat from the chaff 
(which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with the Gos- 
pel), and to make Christians draw their religion from the 
Scriptures alone. It is thus that Christianity, in the course 
of ages, will acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will be 
surrounded with the greatest lustre of evidence: and although, 
for the reason just stated, the Gospel has hitherto been con- 
fined to comparatively a few countries, yet we are assured that 
in due time it will be offered to them all, and will be diffused 
over the whole earth, with all its attendant blessings. The 
predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and his apostles, rela- 
tive to the extension of the Gospel, expressly announce that it 
will be thus progressively diffused, and that it will finally tri- 
umph, when “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” (Isa. xi. 9.) Through the 
divine blessing on the labours of hundreds of faithful missiona- 
ries, who have been and are now employed in carrying the 


2 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New ‘Testament, v. 935. 
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Gospel into all Jands, we srr great advances actually made in 
spreading Christianity ; and we doubt not but the Gospel will 
be planted, agreeably to the divine predictions, in all the vast 
continents of Africa, Asia, America, and in the islands of 
Austral Asia. 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never 
do justice to the means which God has graciously vouchsafed ; 
and it will always be a real grief to good men, that, among 
many, there exists little more than the name of Christian. But 
the advocates of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence is 
so irresisitble, that no understanding can fail of being convinced 
by it: nor do they deny it to have been within the compass of 
divine power to have communieated to the world a higher 
degree of assurance, and to have given to his communieation a 
stronger and more extensive influence. Bnt the not having 
more evidence, is not a sufficient reason for rejecting that which 
we already have. If such evidence were zrresistible, it would 
restrain the voluntary powers too much, to answer the purpose 
of trial and probation: it would call for no exereise of candour, 
seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no submission of passions, in- 
terests, and prejudices, to moral evidence, and to probable 
truth: no habits of reflection; none of that previous desire to 
learn and to obey the will of God, which forms the test of the 
virtuous principle, and whieh induces men to attend with care 
and reverence to every credible intimation of that will, and to 
resign present advantages and present pleasures te every rea- 
sonable expectation of propitiating his favour. ‘ Men’s moral 
probation may be, whether they will take due care to inform 
themselves by impartial consideration ; and, afterwards, whether 
they will act as the ease requires upon the evidence which they 
have. And this, we find by experience, is often our probation, 
in our temporal capacity.” ! 

Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresistible, it would 
leave no place for the admission of zzternal evidence *; whieh 
ought to bear a considerable part in the proof of every revela- 
tion, because it is a species of evidence which applies itself to 
the knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and which operates 
in proportion to the degree of those qualities which it finds in 
the person whom it addresses. Men of good dispositions, among 
Christians, are greatly affected by the impression which the 
Scriptures themselves make on their minds: and their econvic- 
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1 Butler’s Analogy, part ii. ch. vi. p. 277. The whole of that chapter, which 
treats on the objectiun now under consideration, will abundantly repay the trouble ol 


a diligent perusal. : 
2 his sort of evidence is fully stated in the following chapter. 
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tion is much strengthened by these impressions. It is likewise 
true, that they who sincerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, 
according to what they believe, that is, according to the just 
result of the probabilities (or, if the reader please the possibili- 
ties) in natural and revealed religion, which they themselves 
perceive, and according to arational estimate of consequences, 
and above all, according to the just effect of those principles of 
gratitude and devotion, which even the view of nature gene- 
rates in a well ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding further. 
This also may have been exactly what was designed '. On the 
contrary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and 
in earnest to be informed in religion, —or who sccretly wish it 
may zot prove true, and who are Jess attentive to evidence than 
io difficulties, and more attentive to objections than to what has 
long since been most satisfactorily said in answer to them ;— 
such persons can scarcely be thought in a likely way of seeing 
the evidence of religion, though it were most certainly true, 
and capable of being ever so fully proved. ‘ If any accustom 
themselves to consider this subject usually in the way of mirth 
and sport: if they attend to forms and representations, and in- 
adequate manners of expression, instead of the real things in- 
tended by them: (for signs often can be no more than inade- 
quately expressive of the things signified :) or ifthey substitute 
human errors, in the room of divine truth: why may not all, 
or any of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evi- 
dence which really is seen by others; as a like turn of mind, 
with respect to matters of common speculation and practice, 
does, we find by experience, hinder them from attaining that 
knowledge and right understanding, in matters of common 
speculation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds 
attain to? And the effect will be the same, whether their neglect 
of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and their indirect 
behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or 
from the grosser vices; or whether it be owing to this, that 
forms and figurative manners of expression, as well as errors, 
administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, and 
the truth itself, would not. Men may indulge a Indicrous 
turn so far as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence in 
worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty 
ofreason. And, in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and 
prejudice, do hinder us from being rightly informed, with re- 
spect to common things: and they may, in like manner, and 
perhaps in some farther providential manner, with respect to 


1 Paley’s Evidences, vol.ii. pp. 340—352. 
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moral and religious subjects, hinder evidence from being laid 
before us, and from being seen when itis. The Scripture! 
does declare, that every one shall not understand. And it 
makes no difference, by what providential conduct this comes 
to pass: whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally 
and with design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous 
of evading moral obligations should not see it; and that honest- 
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minded persons should; or, whether it comes to pass by any 
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other means *.” Now, that Christianity has been established in 
the world, and is still spreading in all directions, God does not 


work miracles to make men religious; he only sets the truth 


before them, as rational and accountable beings. It was and 


is the merciful design of God, not to condemn the world, but 
to save it,—even to save all without exception, who will listen 
to the overtures of his Gospel. He that believes and obeys the 
Gospel shall not finally be condemned, but will obtain a com- 
plete pardon: while, on the other hand, he who wilfully re- 
jects this last great offer of salvation to mankind, must expect 
the consequence. And fhe ground of his condemnation is, 
that such a person chuses to remain ignorant, rather than to 
submit himself to the teachings of this heavenly revelation. 
Light (Jesus Christ, the sun of righteousness, the fountain of 
light and life), zs come into the world, (diffusing his benign in- 
fluences every where, and favouring men with a clear and full 
revelation of the divine will): and yet men have loved darkness 
rather than light, have preferred sin to holiness ;—and why ?— 
Because their deeds were evil. ‘The bad man avoids the truth 
which condemns him; while the good man seeks it, as the 
ground-work and proof of his actions. 3 

It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of the ful- 
filment of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to this 
section would permit: we shall therefore add but two more 
instances in illustration of the evidence from prophecy. 


The first is, the long apostacy and general corruption of the 


1 Dan. xii. 10. See also Is. xxix. 15,14. Matt. vi. 25. and xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. 
John ii. 19, v.44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor.iv.4. 2 Tim. iii. 15. and that 
affectionate, as well as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculeated, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Grotius saw so strongly the thing intended in 
these and other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, that the proof given 
us of Christianity was less than it might have been for this very purpose: Utita sermo 
evangelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quem ingenia sanabilia explorarentur. De Ver. 
Rel. Christ. lib. 2. towards the end. 

3 Butler’s Analogy, part ii. ch. vi. pp. 272, 275. 

3 The topics above considered are ably discussed and illustrated, in various other 
points of view, in Mr. Lousdale’s three discourses, intitled *‘ Some Popular Objections 
against Christianity considered, and the general Character of Unbelief represented.” 
éyvo. London, 1820. 
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professors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under such 
express and particular characters, in the apostolic writings ; 
which, all the world may see, has been abundantly fulfilled im 
the church of Rome. Who that had lived in those days, when 
Christianity was struggling under all the incumbent weight of 
Jewish bigotry and pagan intolerance and persecution, could 
from the state of things have possibly conjectured, that a rising 
sect, every where spoken against, would ever have given birth 
to a tyrant, who would oppose and exalt himself above all laws, 
human and divine, sitting as God in the temple of God, and 
claiming and swaying a sceptre of universal spiritual empire ! 
Who, that beheld the low estate of the Christian church in the 
first age of its existence, could ever have divined that a remark- 
able character would one day arise out of it, who should establish 
a vast monarchy, whose coming should be with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders (pretended miracles), and with all de- 
ceivableness of unrightcousness, commanding the worship of 
demons, angels, or departed saints ; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats. In short, we see the cha- 
racters of the beast and the false prophet and the harlot of Baby- 
Jon now exemplified in every particular, and in a city that is 
seated upon seven mountains: so that, if the pontiff of Rome 
had sat for his picture, a more accurate likeness could not have 
been drawn'!. The existence of these monstrous corruptions of 
the purity and simplicity of the gospel, which no human pene- 
tration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation and standing 
monument of the truth of the gospel, and demonstrates the 
divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these books, and 
circumstantially predicted future events and future corruptions 
of religion, infinitely beyond the reach of all conception and 
discernment merely Auman. 

The other instance alluded to, is the present spread of infi- 
delity, the efforts of which to subvert the Christian faith (we 
know) will ultimately be in vain, “ for the gates of hell shall 
not prevail” against the church of Christ. Among the various 
signs of the last days, that is, during the continuance of the 
Messiah’s kingdom or the prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, it is foretold that “ there shall come scoffers and moekers, 
walking after their own lusts, who separate themselves by apos- 
tacy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers of their ownselves, 
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1 On the New Testament prophecies respecting the papal antichrist (as well as those 
of Daniel) see Bp. Newton’s Dissertations, vol. ii. Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to Pro- 
phecy, sermons 7 and 8. (Works, vol.v. pp. 171—232.) Kett on Prophecy, vol. 11. 
pp. 1—61. A compendious view of these predictions may also be seen in Macknight’s 
‘Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 576—-600. 
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covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, trucebreakers, false 
accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God; having a form of godliness but denying the power 
thereof.” (2 Pet. iii. 3. Jude, 18,19. 2 Tim. iil. 2—5.) These 
predictions point out the true source of all infidelity, and of 
men’s motives for scoffing at religion. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holy; it requires 
holiness of heart and of life, and enjoins submission to civil 
government as an ordinance of God. ‘The safety of all states 
depends upon religion; it ministers to social order, confers 
stability upon government and laws, and gives security to pro- 
perty. ‘ Religion, unfeignedly loved, pertecteth men’s abilities 
unto all kinds of virtuous services in the commonwealth;” while 
infidelity, immorality, and sedition usually go hand in hand. In 
the present state of the world, infidelity is closely allied with 
the revolutionary question; and, generally speaking, those who 
are eager to revolutionise all existing governments, under the 
ostensible pretence of promoting the Jzberty and prosperity of 
mankind, are alike infidels in precept and in practice. The one 
is a necessary consequence of the other, for scepticism subverts 
the whole foundation of morals; it not only tends to corrupt 
the moral taste, but also promotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, 
and licentiousness }. Hence, presumptuous and impatient of 
subordination, these “ scoffers’ and ‘mockers’ wish to follow the 
impulse of their own lusts and depraved passions, and conse- 
quently hate the salutary moral restraints imposed by the gos- 
pel. ‘* The religion of Christ is a code of laws as well as a 
system of doctrines; a rule of practice as well as of faith. It 
has certain conditions inseparably connected with the belief of 
it, to which there is but too often a great unwillingness to sub- 
mit. Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must include 
obedience ; and hence arises the main objection to it. Che- 
rishing unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, 
and very frequently also devoted to unchristian practices which 
they will not consent to abandon,—men pretend to decide upon 
the evidences of a religion from which they have little to hope 
and much to fear, if it betrue.’? Therefore, they labour to prove 
that the gospel is not true, in order that they may rid them- 


1 The topics above alluded to are illustrated with unequalled argument and eloquence, 
by the Rev. Robert Hall, in his discourse on Modern Infidelity, considered with respect 
to its influence on society. The experience of twenty years, which have nearly elapsed 
since that discourse was delivered, has confirmed the truth of every one of the preacher's 
observations. 
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selves of its injunctions: and, to save themselves the trouble of 
a fair and candid examination, they copy and re-assert, without 
acknowledgment, the oft-refuted objections of former opposers 
of revelation. And,-as ridiculing religion is the most likely way 
to depreciate truth in the sight of the unreflecting multitude, 
scoffcrs, having no solid argument to produce against revcla- 
tion, endeavour to burlesque some parts of it, and falsely charge 
others with being contradictory ; they then affect to laugh at 
it, and get superficial thinkers to laugh with them. At length 
they succeed in persnading themselves that it is a forgery, and 
then throw the reins loose on the neck of their evil propensi- 
ties. ‘The history of revolutionary France,—the avowed con- 
tempt of religion, morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated 
sabbaths ', and abandonment to amusements the most frivolous 
and dissipating, which still prevail in that country, as well as 
on other parts of the continent,—the rapid strides, with which 
infidelity is advancing in various parts of Germany 3, and the 
efforts, which at this time are making to disseminate the same 
deadly principles among every class of society in our own coun- 
try,—are all so many confirmations of the truth of the New 
Testament prophecies. But the spirit which predicted these 
events is the very saine which was poured out upon the apostles, 
and enlightened their minds with the knowledge of the Gospel ; 
therefore the apostles, who wrote the new Testament, had the 


spirit of Ged, and were enlightcned by it. 


The preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplishment 
are only a few, m1 comparison of those which might have been 
adduced: but they are abundantly sufficient to satisfy every 
candid and sincere investigator of the evidences of divine 
revelation, that the writings which contain them could only 
be composed under divine inspiration; because they relate to 
events so various, so distant, and so contingent, that no human 


foresight could by any possibility predict them. ‘The argu- 


ment from prophecy is, indeed, not to be formed from the con- 
sideration of single prophecies, but from aid the prophecies 
taken together, and considered as making one system; in 
which, from the mutual connection and dependence of its parts, 


preceding prophecies prepare and illustrate those which follow, 


i Soon after the return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors, the French 
compelled him to repeal his decree for enforcing a more decent observance of the 
Sabbath. 

4 See Mr. Jacob’s Travels in Germany, pp. 208—212 (4to. London, 1820.) and 
the Magazin Evangélique, tome iti. pp. 26--36. Geneve, 1820; in which works the 
daily sprealing of infidelity in Germany is proved by numerous important facts. 
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and these again reflect light on the foregoing: just as, in any 
philosophical system, that which shows the solidity of it, is 
the harmony and consistency of the whole, not the application 
of it in particular instances. Hence, though the evidence be 
but small, from the completion of any one prophecy taken 
separately, yet that evidence being always something, the 
amount of the whole evidence resulting from a great number 
of prophecies, all relative to the same design, is very consi- 
derable; like many scattered rays, which, though each be 
weak in itself, yet, concentered into one point, shall form a 
strong light, and strike the senses very powerfully. This evi- 
dence 15 not simply a growing evidence, but is, indeed, multi- 
plied upon us from the number of reflected lights, which the 
several component parts of such a system reciprocally throw 
upon each; till at length the conviction rises into a high 
degree of moral certainty. ' 

᾿ Objections have been made to the darkness and uncertainty 
of prophecy; but they arise from not duly considering its man- 
ner and design. ‘The language has been assigned as one cause 
of its obscurity, and the zzdistinctness of its representation as 
another, but with how little reason or propriety the following 
considerations will evince. 

1. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writing, it is natural 
to expect a peculiarity in the language of which it makes use. 
Sometimes it employs plain terms, but most commonly figura- 
tive signs. It has symbols of its own, which are common to 
all the prophets; but it is not on this account to be considered 
as a riddle. The symbols are derived from the works of 
creation and providence, from the history of the Jews and 
of the nations with whom they were most closely connected, 
or by whom they were most violently opposed. ‘These symbols 
have their rules ‘of interpretation, as uniform and as certain as 
any other kind of language®: and whoever applies his mind 
with patience and attention to the subject, will be able to un- 
derstand the general scheme of prophecy, and the colour of 
the events foretold, whether prosperous or calamitous; though 
he may be utterly unable to discover to what person, or precise 
time and place, they are to be applied. 

2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
ness in prophecy, arising from an indistinct representation of 
the event, it should be remembered that, if some prophecies 


1 Bp. Hurd’s Introduction to the Study of Prophecy. (Works, vol. v. p. 39.) 
2 On the Interpretation of the Prophetic Language of the Scriptures, see Vol. II. 
Part 1. Chapter VIL 
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be obscure, others are clear: the latter furnish a proof of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures; the former contain nothing 
against it. In many instances, the obscurity 15 accounted for, 
from the extensive grasp of prophecy. Some predictions were 
to have their accomplishment in the early ages of the church, 
and were peculiarly designed for the benefit of those to whom 
they were immediately delivered: on which account they were 
more plain. This remark applies more particularly to the 
prophecies contained in the New Testament'. ‘There are other 
predictions, designed for the benefit of those who lived in after 
ages, particularly the middle ages. ‘To the first Christians these 
were obscure; but when the time advanced towards their ac- 
ecomplishment, the veil was gradually drawn aside, and they 
were more clearly seen, and better understood. Another class 
of predictions looked forward to the latter ages of the church. 
These appeared obscure, both to the first Christians and to 
those who lived in the middle ages: but, when that generation 
appeared, for whose use it was the Divine Will that they should 
be left on record, light began to shine upon them; and the 
minds of men were awakened to look out for the accomplish- 
ment in some great events, which would display the glory of 
God, and advance the happiness of his servants. In this way 
the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted for. 

3. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of pro- 
phecy, whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark representa~ 
tion, will appear, on considering the nature of the sulyect. 
Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, that the 
fate of nations depends upon them; and they are to be brought 
into existence by the instrumentality of men. If the prophecies 
had been delivered in plainer terms, some persons would have 
endeavoured to hasten their accomplishment, as others would 
have attempted to defeat it: nor would the actions of men ap- 
pear so free, or the Providence of God so conspicuous in their 
completion. But, though some parts of the prophetic Serip- 
tures are obscure enough to exercise the church, yet others 
are sufficiently clear to illuminate it: and the more the obscure 
parts are fulfilled, the better they are understocd. In the pre- 
sent form of prophecy men are left entirely to themselves; and 
they fulfil the prophecies without intending, or thinking or 
knowing that they do so. The accospplishment strips off the 
veil; and the evidence of prophecy appears in all its splendour. 
Time, that detracts something from the evidence of other 


1 With respect to the prophecies more especially addressed to the Jews, see p 345 
et Seq. supra, 
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writers, 1s still adding something to the credit and authority 
of the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than the 
present, as the present understands more than the past: and 
the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect knowledge 
of all the prophecies. Men are sometimes apt to think that, 
if they could but see a miracle wrought in favour of religion, 
they would readily resign all their scruples, believe without 
doubt, and obey without reserve. The very thing which is 
thus desired we have. We have the greatest and most striking 
of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies already ac- 
complished ;—accomplished, as we have seen, in the present 
state of the Arabians, Jews, Eeyptians, Ethiopians, Tyre, Nine- 
veh, Babylon, the four great monarchies, the seven churches 
of Asia, Jerusalem, the corruptions of the church of Rome, 
&c. &c. “* And this is not a transient miracle, ceasing almost 
as soon as performed ; but is permanent and protracted through 
the course of many generations. It is not a miracle delivered 
only upon the report of others, but is subject to our own inspec- 
tion and examination. It is not a miracle delivered only upon 
the report of others, but is open to the observation and con- 
templation of all mankind; and after so many ages is still 
growing,—still improving to future ages. What stronger 
miracle, therefore, can we require for our conviction ? Or what 
will avail if this be found ineffectual? If we reject the evidence 
of prophecy, neither would we be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. What can be plainer? We see, or may see, 
with ourown eyes, the Scripture prophecies accomplished; and if 
the Scripture prophecies are accomplished, the Scripture must 
be the word of God; and if the Scripture is the word of God, 
the Christian Religion must be true.” ! 


1 Bp. Newton on Prophecy, vol. ii. pp. 412—416. Bogue on the Divine Authority 
of the New Testament, pp. 169~-17}. 
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CHAPTER V. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


THE arguments from miracles and prophecy contained in the 
preceding chapter, form what has been termed the external 
evidence that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God: 
and, without seeking for additional testimony, we might safely 
rest the divine authority of the Bible on those proofs; there 
are, however, several zuternal evidences, which, though not so 
obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, come heme to the 
consciences and judgments of every person, whether learned 
or illiterate, and leave infidels in every situation without ex- 
cuse. ‘These internal evidences are, the sublime doctrines and 
the purity of the moral precepts revealed in the Scriptures,— 
the harmony subsisting between every part,—their miraculous 
preservation,—and the tendency of the whole to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as evinced by the 
blessed effects which are invariably produced by a cordial 
reception and belief of the Bible. 


SECTION I. 


THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, AND THE MORAL PRECEPTS, WHICH 
ARE DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT AND 
-SO PERFECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 
THEM TO THE WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A 
PURER AND MORE EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN 
MEDITATIONS. 


NotTHING false or immoral can be taught by a God of truth 
and holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty and 
of his perfections, and the moral precepts which are contained 
in the Scriptures, commend themselves to our reason, as worthy 
of the highest and most excellent of all beings. In order, 
however, that we may form a just and correct idea of the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, which are offered to our consider- 
ation in the Bible, it will be necessary to take a brief view of 
them from the beginning. The sacred volume opens with that 
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which lies at the foundation of religion,—an account of the 
creation of the world by the Almighty, which is there described 
in a plain and familiar manner, accommodated to the capacities 


of man, and with a noble simplicity; together with the original 


formation of man, who is represented as having been created 
after the divine image, invested with dominion over the inferior 
creation (but with a reservation of the obedience which he 
himself owed to God as his sovereign Lord), and constituted 
in a paradisaical state,—a happy state of purity and innocence. 


Gen.i. ii.) In this aceount there is nothing but what is agree- 
oO Co) 


able to right reason, as well as to the most antient traditions 
which have obtained ainong the nations. We are further in- 
formed that man fell from that state by sinning against his 


Maker ', and that sin brought death into the world, together 


with all the miseries to which the human race is now obnoxious : 
but that the mereiful parent of our being, in his great good- 
ness and compassion, was pleased to make such revelations and 
discoveries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation 
for the faith and hope of his offending creatures, and for the 
exercise of religion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordingly, the 
religion delivered in the Scriptures is the religion of man in 
his lapsed state: and every one who impartially and carefully 
investigates and considers it, will find that one scheme of religion 
and of moral duty, substantially the same, is carried through- 


1 The particular injuuction, which (Moses tells us) was laid upon our first parents, 
ποῖ to eat of the fruit of a particular tree (Gen. ii. 17.) has been a favourite subject of 
sneer and cavil with the opposers of revelation. A little consideration, however, will 
shew that it had nothing in it unbecoming the supreme wisdom and goodness. For, 
since God was pleased to constitute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him 
so large a grant and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper that he should require 
some particular instance of homage and fealty, to be a memorial to man of his depend- 
ence, and an acknowledgment on his part that he was under the dominion of a higher 
Lord, to whom he owed the most absolute subjection and obedience. And what instance 
of homage could be more proper, circumstanced as man then was, than his being obliged, 
in obedience to the divine command, to abstain from one or more of the fruits of para- 
dise ? It pleased God to insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time that 
he indulged him in full liberty as to all the rest: and this served both as an act of homage 
to the Supreme L.ord, from whose bountiful grant he held paradise and all its enjoyments, 
and was also fitted to teach our first parents a uoble and useful lesson of abstinence and 
self-denial,—one of the most necessary lessons in a state of probation; and also of un- 
reserved submission to the authority and will of God, and an implicit resignation to the 
supreme wisdom and goodness. It tended to habituate them to keep their seusitive 
appetite in subjection to the law of reason; to take them off from too close an attach~ 
ment to inferior sensible good, and to engage them to place their highest happiness in 
God alone: and finally, to keep their desire after knowledge within just bounds, so as 
to be content with knowing what was really proper and useful for them to know, and 
tiot presume to pry with an unwerrantable curiosity into things, which did not belong to 
them, and which God had not thought fit to reveal. Leland’s View of the Deistical 
Writers, vol. ii. pp. 144, 145. The objection here briefly answered is fully treated 
and refuted by the same learned writer in his Answer to Christianity as old as the 
Creation, vol. ii, chap. 15. 
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out the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection and 
accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may be con- 
sidered principally under three periods, viz. the religion of the 
patriarchal times,—the doctrines and precepts of the Mosaic 
dispensation,—and the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
revelation. ! 


§ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF THE PATRIARCHAL TIMES. 


Patriarchal Doctrines concerning, 1. The nature and attributes of God; 
11. His worship ; and, 111. The moral duties of man. 


" THE book of Genesis exhibits to usa clear idea of the 
patriarchal theology. We learn from it that God is the creator 
of all things (i.), as well as the governor of all things by his 
general and particular providence (xiv. 19. xlv. 5. 7,8. J. 20. 
xxii. 8.13, 14.); that He 15 everlasting (xxi. 33.); omniscient, 
for none but God can know all things, whether past or future 
(iii, S—10. xv. 13—J6. xviii. 18. compared with Exod.i. 7.); 
true, (Gen. vi. 7. compared with vil. xvii. 20. compared with 
xxv. 16. xxvill. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); almighty, 
(xvii. 1. xvi. 14. xxxv.11.)3 Holy and gust, (xvill.25. with 
xix.); And, (xxiv. 12.); supreme, (xiv. 19.); merciful, 
(xxxii. 10.) ; and long-suffering, (v1. 3.) ; gracious towards those 
who fear him, (vi.8.); and that, though he sometimes tries 
them (xxii. 1.), yet he is always with them (xxvi. 3. xxviii. 15. 
XXxix. 2,3. 21,22.), and has an especial regard for them. 
(Gael. sewn. 17. 26-32.) ΣΙΧ 22° xx. 6. xxv. 21. ΧΕνΪ, 17, 
XXViil. 15. xxix. 32. ΧΧΧΙ. 42.) We learn further, that 
God is not the author of sin, (i.31.); and that, since the 
fail, man is born prone to evil. (v. 5. vi.3. vili.21.) The 
patriarchs cherished a hope of the pardoning mercy of God 


1 To avoid unnecessary repetitions of references to authorities, the reader is informed 
that (besides the authors incidentaily cited for some particular topics) the following sec- 
tions are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. Leland’s View of the Deistical 
Writers, vol. ii. pp. 377—416, and his incomparable work on the Advantage and 
Necessity of the Christian Revelation, 2 vols. 8vo.; Bp. Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, 
12mo.; Dr. Randolph’s Discourses, intitled ¢ The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindi- 
cated,” in the second volume of his “ View of our Blessed Saviour’s Ministry,’ &c.: 
the Encyclopzdia Biblica of Alstedius, 8vo. Francofurti, 1625; the Breviarium Theo- 
logie Biblice of Bauer, 8vo. Lipsiz, 1803; Mr. Faber’s Hore Mosaice; Dr. Graves’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch; the Collection of the Boylean Lectures; Abbadie, Traité 
de la Vérité de la Réligion Chrétienne, tome ii.; and Vernet, Traitéde la Vérité de la 


eo ere 


Réligion Chrétienne, tomes ii, ii. ; 
VOI, 1. KE 
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towards penitent sinners, (iv. 7.) and confided in him, as the 
judge of all the earth (xvii. 25.), and the great rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him; which reward they expected, 
not merely in this present evil world, but in a future state: 
for we are told that they sought a better country, that is, an 
heavenly. (v. 22. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. xxvili. 13. com- 
pared with Matt. xxii. 31, 32. xxv. 8. and xlix. 29. e¢ seq. 
compared with Heb. xi. 10. 14—16.) To the preceding 
points we may add, that a hope was cherished from the be- 
ginning, criginally founded on a divine promise of a great 
Saviour, who was to deliver mankind from the miseries and 
ruin to which they were exposed, and through whom God 
was to make the fullest discoveries of his grace and mercy to- 
wards the human race, and to raise them to a high degree of 
glory and felicity. (iil. 15. xul.3, xvil. 19. xxii. 18. XxXvi. 4s 
xlix. 10.) 

11. ‘These were the chief principles of the religion of the 
patriarchs, who were animated by a strong sense of their 
obligation to the practice of piety, virtue, and universal right- 
eousness. ‘They held that it was the duty of man to fear 
God (xxii. 12. xxxi. 53. xl. 18.); to bless him for mercies 
received (xiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.); and to supplicate him with 
profound humility (xvii. 18. xvill. 22. e¢ seg. xxxiv. 9—12.): 
that the knowledge of God is to be promoted (xii. 8. xxi. 33.) 5 
vows made to him are to be performed (xxvili. 20. xxxv. 
1—3.); and that idolatry is to be renounced (xxxv. 2—4.). 
With regard to the external rites of religion, the most 
antient on record is that of offering sacrifice to God (iii. 
21. iv. 3, 4. vill. 20, 21.); and its having so early and 
universally obtained among all nations, and in the most 
antient times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be otherwise 
accounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of the 
primitive religion, originally enjoined by divine appointment 
to the first ancestors of the human race, and from them trans- 
mitted to their descendants. ‘The Sabbath also appears to 
have been observed by the patriarchs. ‘There is indeed no 
direct mention of it before the deluge; but, after that catastrophe, 
it is evident that the observance of it was familiar to Noah: 
for he is represented twice as waiting seven days between his 
threc emissions of the dove (vill. 10. 12.). And if Noah was 
acquainted with the consecration of the sabbath, his ancestors 
could not have been ignorant of it. 

III. The moral duties between man and man are likewise 
clearly announced, either by way of precept or by example: 
more particularly the duties of children to honour their parents, 
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(ix. 23, 24.), and of parents to instil religious principles into 
their offspring, and to set them a good example (RV iniee Loe); 
and of servants to obey their masters, (xvi. 9.) Wars may be 
waged in a good cause. (xiv. 14—20.) Anger is 4 sin in the sight 
of God (iv. 5, 6.); strifes are to be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.); murder 
is prohibited (iv. 8—12, 15. ix. 6.); hospitality to be exercised 
(xvill. 1. xix. 1.), and also forgiveness of injuries. (1. 18—20.) 
Matrimony is appointed by God (i. 28. it. 18. 21—24.), from 
whom a virtuous wife is to be sought by prayer (xxiv. 7. 12.) ; 
and a wife is to be subject to her husband. (iit. 16.) All improper 
alliances, however, are to be avoided. (vi. 1,2.) Children are 
the gift of God (iv. 1. xxv. 21. xxx. 2. 22.); and adultery 
and all impurity are to be avoided. (xx. 3. 7.9. xxxix. 9. 
τιν. 7. XXXVill. 9.) 

The patriarchal religion, as above described, seems to have 
been the religion of Adatn after his fall, of Abele Seth, Enoch, 
and the antediluvian patriarchs; and afterwards of Noah, the 
second parent of mankind, and of the several heads of families 
derived from him, who probably carried it with them in their 
several dispersions. But, above all, this religion was signally 
exemplified in Abraham, mile was τ πο OE for his ee piety, 
and righteousness, and whom God was pleased to favonr with 
special discoveries of his will. From him descended many 
great nations, among whom this religion, in its main principles, 
seems to have been preserved, of which there are noble remains 
in the book of Job!. There were also remarkable vestiges of 
it, for a long time, among several other nations; and indeed 
the belief of one supreme Ged, of a providence, of a hope of 
pardoning mercy, a sense of the obligations of piety and virtue, 
and of the acceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the 
expectation of a future state, were never entirely extinguished, 
And whosoever among the Gentiles at any time, or In any na- 
tion, feared God and was a worker of righteousness, might be 
justly regarded as of the patriarchal religion. But, in pro- 
cess of time, the nations became generally depraved, and sunk 


Ὁ 


into a deplorable darkness and corruption; and the great prin- 


ciples of religion were 1a gr eat measure overwhelmed with an 
amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, and corruptions of 
all kinds. 


1 An outline of the patriarchal doctrines of religion, as contained in the book of Job, 
is given tnfra, Vol. TV. Part 1. Chapter II. Sect. I. § Χ, 
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§ 2. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 


General observations on the Mosaic dispensation. —1. Statement of its 
doctrine concerning God: 1. By Moses; and, 2. By the prophets. — 
11. Concerning the duty of man towards God.— Π1. The belief of a 
future state. —1V. The expectation of a Redeemer.—V. The mo- 
rality of the Jewish code delineated. — V1. The Mosaic dispensation 
introductory to Christianity. 


THE second view of religion, presented to us in the Scrip- 
tures, is that which relates to the Mosaic dispensation. This 
was really and essentially the same, for substance, as that which 
was professed and practised inthe antient patriarchal times', with 
the addition of a special covenant made with a particular peo- 
ple; among whom God was pleased, for wise ends, to erect a 
sacred polity, and to whom he gave a revelation of his will, 
which was committed to writing, as the safest mode of trans- 
mission: religion having hitherto been preserved chiefly by 
tradition, which was more easily maintained during the long 
lives of men in the first ages. This special covenant was in no 
respect inconsistent with the universal providence and goodness 
of God towards mankind: nor did it in any degree vacate or 
infringe tlie antient primitive religion which had obtained from 
the beginning, but was designed to be subservient to the great 
ends of it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and 
extinguished. The principal end of that polity, and the main 
view to which it was directed, was to restore and preserve the 
true worship and adoration of the one living and true God, and 
of him only, in opposition te that polytheism and idolatry, which 
began then to spread generally through the nations; and to 
engage those, to whom it was made known, to the practice of 
piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giving them holy and 
excellent laws, expressly directing the particulars of their duty, 
and enforced by the sanctions of a divine authority, and also by 
promises and threatenings in the name of God. Another 
essential part of the Mosaic dispensation was, to keep up the 
hope and expectation of the Redeemer who had been promised 
from the beginning, and to prepare men for that most perfect 


1 The Mosaic law repealed or altered nothing in the patriarchal dispensation, beyond 
what the progressive developement of the design of Infinite Wisdom absolutely required. 
Hence it adopted several particulars from patriarchism, such as sacrifice, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals, the priesthood, the payment of tithes, certain moral 
precepts, and the observance of the Sabbath. ‘These points are fully proved by Mr. 
Faber, Hore Mosaice, vol. ii. pp. 25—55. 
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and complete dispensation which he was to introduce. And 
whoever impartially examines that constitution, must be obliged 
to acknowledge that it was admirably fitted to answer these 
most important ends. 

I. The theology of Judaism was pure, sublime, and devo- 
tional. The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all perfect 
Being, the creator of the heavens and the earth, was the basis 
of all the religious institutions of the Israelites, the sole object of 
their hopes, fears, and worship. His adorable perfections, and 
especially the supreme providence of Jehovah,—as the sole dis- 
penser of good and evil, aud the benevolent preserver, protector, 
and benefactor of mankind,—are described by the inspired legis- 
lator of the Hebrews in unaffected strains of unrivalled sublimity: 
which, while they are adapted to our finite apprehensions by 
imagery borrowed from terrestrial and sensible objects, at the 
same time raise our conceptions to the contemplation of the 
spirituality and majesty of Him, who ‘ dwelleth in light inacces- 
sible.’ 

1. The law of Moses, however, will best speak for itself. 
It was the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites 
that there is only onE God, and to secure them from that 
polytheism and idolatry which prevailed among all the nations 
round about them. And accordingly his essential unity is 
especially inculcated, no less than his underived self-existence, 
eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, O Israel, says Moses, the Lord our God is ont Lord. 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again,—The Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
and upon the earth beneath; there is none else. (iv. 39.) 
And the first commandment required them to have no other 
gods besides him. (Exod. xx. 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of 
any other gods but the one SupREME Gop, was prohibited 
under the severest penalties. They were strictly required no¢ 
to bow down to the gods of the heathen nations, nor serve them, 
nor so much as to make mention of their names. (Exod. xxiii. 
24.) The law punished idolatry with death, (Deut. xiii. 6, &c.) 
and denounced the curse of God and utter destruction against 
all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. ΧΙ. 28. xxvill. 14. 
&c.) The Pentateuch begins with an account of the creation 
of the world by the one God, who zz the beginning created the 
heaven and the earth. He said, Let there be light, and there was 
light. He made the beast of the earth, and the fowls of the air, 
and every living creature that moveth upon the earth, or in the 
waters. And at last he created man in his own image, after his 
own likeness ; and gave him dominion over every living thing that 
_ moveth upon the earth. (Gen.i.) This one Gop is described. 
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as necessarily self-existent—Z AM THAT 1 AM—is his name. 
(Exod. iii. 14.) He is called the God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
a great God, a mighty, and a terrible. (Deut. x. 17.) Who ts 
like unto thee, O Lord, amongst the gods? Who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders. (Exod. xv. 
11.) He is called the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth : (Gen. xiv. 22, &c.) He killeth and maketh alive, he 
woundeth and he healeth; neither 15 there any that can deliver 
out of his hand : (Deut. xxxil. 39.) He gives us the rain in its 
due season, and sends grass in our fields: And again, he shuts up 
the heaven that there be no rain, and that the land yield not her 
Jruit. (Deut. xi. 14, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all 
flesh. (Num. xvi. 22.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is 
a history of God’s providential dispensations, his love, and 
care of his faithful servants, and his constant superintendance 
over them; and ascribes all events, as well natural as miracu- 
lous, to God’s providence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
Moses, called upon the Lord, and he heard them ; and he was 
with them in all places whither they went. ‘The history of Joseph 
sets before us a beautiful and instructive example of God’s pro- 
vidential designs brought about by natural causes. The Lord 
is represented as God in heaven above, and upon the earth be- 
neath : (Deut. iv. 39.) He is the eternal and everlasting God : 
(Gen. xxi. 33. Deut. xxxiil. 27.) fe lifteth up his hand,and saith, 
1 live for ever. (xxx. 40.) God ἐς not a man, that he should lie, 
nor the son of man, that he should repent. (Num. xxii. 19.) His 
work is perfect, for all his ways are judgement; a God of truth, 
and without iniquity ; gust and right tshe. (Deut. xxxil. 4, &c.) 
He is the judge of all the earth: (Gen. xvi. 25.) He regardeth 
not persons, nor taketh reward: (Deut. x.17.) He is an holy 


and mercy with them that love him, and keep his commandments. 
(Deut. vii. 9.) Zhe Lord is nigh unto his people in all things 
that they call upon him for. (Deut. iv. 7.) When they ery unto 
him, he hears their voice, and looks on their affliction. (xxvi. 7.) 
To him belongeth vengeance and recompence. The Lord shall 
judge his people : (xxxil. 35, 36.) He will not justify the wicked, 
(Exod. xxii. 7.) and by no means clear the guilty : but he is mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant tn goodness and 
truth, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin. (ΧΧχῖν. 6.7.) 
2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which 
Moses has given us of the Divine Being and perfections: a 
similar representation, but much more clear and explicit, (if 
possible) is contained in the writings of the prophets and other 
inspired writers, who were raised up from time to time among 
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the Jews. They teach us, that the Lord is God alone of all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and made heaven and earth (Isa. xxxvii. 
16.); that he zs the first, and he is the last, and besides him 
there is no God (xliv. 6.) ; that by the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth (Psal. xxxiil.6.); he spake the word, and they were made, 
he commanded, and they were created. (Psal. cxlviil. 5.) He ts 
the Lord alone, he made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host ; the earth, and all things that are therein ; the seas, 
and all that is therein 3 and he preserveth them all; and the host of 
heaven worshippeth him.( Neh. ix.6.)The supreme God isin these 
sacred writings distinguished by the name of Jehovah, which 
signifies necessary existence; by the title of the Almighty, the 
Most High. We aretold that the world is his, aud the fulness 
thereof. (Psal.1. 12.) In his hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind. (Job xii. 10.) His is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty; for all that zs in the heaven, and in the earth, is 
his; his is the kingdom, and he ts exalted as head above all: 
Both riches and honour come of him; and he rergneth over all. 
(1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12.) Zhe pillars of the earth are the Lora’s; 
and he hath set the world upon them. (1 Sam.ii.-8.) He ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will. 
(Dan. iv. 32.) He changeth the times, and the seasons: He re- 
moveth kings, and setteth up kings. (11. 21.) Hecauseth the va- 
pours to ascend from the ends of the earth: He maketh lightnings 
with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasures. 
(Jer. x. 13.) #zre and hail, snow and vapour, and stormy wind, 
Sulfil his word. (Psal. exlvili. 8.) He ts the true God, the living 
God, an everlasting king. (Jer.x. 10.) He is the high and lofty 
One, that inhabiteth eternity. (Isa. |vil. 15.) Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or the earth and the world were formed, even 
from everlasting to everlasting he is God. (Psal. xc. 2.) He is 
the Lord, he changeth not. (Mal.iil. 6.) The earth and the 
heavens shall perish, but he shall endure: He is the same, and 
his years shall have no end. (Psal.cii. 26.27.) Heaven is his 
throne, and earth is his foot stool. (Isa. lxvi. 1.) Am Ia God at 
hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any hide 
‘himself in secret places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord: 
Do not I fill heaven and earth? (Jer. xxiii. 23, 24.) He ἧς 
about our path (says the psalmist), and about our bed, and spieth 
out all our ways.—Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or 
whither shall I go from thy presence? If I climb up into 
heaven, thou art there; if I go down to hell, thou aré there also. 
— Yea, the darkness ts no darkness with thee; the darkness and 
EE 4 
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light to thee are both alike. (Psal. cxxxix. 3. &c.) The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good. 
(Prov. xv. 3.) His eyes are upon the ways of man; and he sceth 
all his goings. There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. (Job xxxiv. 21.) 
He understandeth our thoughts afar off:—Nor is there a word 
zn our tongue, but he knoweth it altogether. (Psal. cxxxix. 2, 4.) 
He searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. (1 Chron. xxviil. 9.) He only knoweth the hearts 
of all the children of men. (1 Kings viii. 39.) His understanding 
is infinite: He sees at once things past, present, and to come, 
declaring the end from the begining, and from antient times the 
things that are not yet done. (Isa. xlvi. 10.) And in this the true 
God is distinguished from all the Gods of the heathen, that he 
is able to shew the things that are to come hereafter, and to shew 
what shall happen. (x\i.22, 28. xliv. 7.) He is mighty in 
strength and wisdom: (Job xxxvi. 5.) Wonderful in counsel, ex- 
cellent in working. (isa. xxviii. 29.) He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. (Job v. 13.) He turneth wise men backward, 
and maketh their knowledge foolish. (Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is 
no wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel against the Lord. 
(Prov. xxi. 30.) He can doevery thing; (Job xlii. 2.) and there 
2s nothing too hard for him. (Jer. xxxii. 17.) In his hand there is 
power and might, so that none is able to withstand him. 
(2 Chron. xx. 6.) The Lord ts righteous in all his ways, and holy 
an all his works. (Psal. cxlv. 17.) There ts none holy as the Lord. 
(1 Sam. ii. 2.) God will not do wickedly, neither will the Al- 
mighty pervert gudgment. (Job xxxiv. 12.) He 15 of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity. (Hab.i. 13.) 
He is called the God of truth. (Isa.lxv. 16.) His counsels of old 
are faithfulness and truth, (xxv.1.) He will ever be mindful 
of his covenant ;—the works of his hands are verity and judg- 
ment. (Psal.cxi. 5, 7.) The Lord is gracious, and full of com- 
passion ; slowto anger, and of great mercy. Hc 15 good to all ; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.— He openeth his 
hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living thing. (cxlv. 8, &c.) 
He is a father of the fatherless, and a gudge of the widows ; 
(Ixvili. 5.) and delivereth the poor and needy from him that 
spoileth him. (xxxv. 10.) Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. (cli. 13.) The eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayers. (xxxiv.15.) He is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in trnth. He will fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him; he will also hear their cry, and will save them. 
(cxlv. 18, 19.) He is good, and ready to forgive, (Ixxxvi: 5.) 
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If the wicked forsake his way, and return unto the Lord, he will 
have mercy upon him, and will abundantly pardon. (Isa. lv. 7.) 
Fe retaineth not his anger for ever, because he delighteth in 
mercy. (Mic. vii. 18.) But though he zs slow to anger, he will 
not acquit the wicked. (Nah.i. 3.) Tohim belongeth vengeance, 
(Psal. xciv. 1.); and he will render to every man according to his 
works. (Prov. xxiv. 12.) Righteous 15 the Lord, and upright are 
his gudgments. (Psal. cxix. 137.) There ts no iniquity with the 
Lord our God, nor respect ofpersons, nor taking of gifts. (2 Chron. 
xix. 7.) Lastly, though great 1s the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised, yet his greatness is unsearchable. (Psal. cxlv. 3.) Lo, 
these are parts of his ways, (says Job), but how little a portion 
as heard ofhim? But the thunder of his power who can under- 
stand? (Job xxvi. 14.) As the heavens are higher than the earth, 
(saith God himself), so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts. (Isa. lv. 9.) 

Were every passage relating to the nature and attributes of 
the Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a very con- 
siderable portion of the Old Testament: but the preceding 
will suffice to evince the sublimity and excellence of its doctrine 
concerning these topics. 

11. Equally excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the 
Mosaic dispensation relative to our duty towards God; which 
is there set forth in a manner suitable to the idea given of his 
perfections, and with a solemnity becoming its importance. 
Hear, O Israel, says the illustrious legislator of the Hebrews, 
The Lord our God ts one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. (Deut. vi. 4, 5.) Take good heed unto yourselves, says 
Joshua, that ye love the Lord your God. (Josh. xxiii. 11.) O love 
the Lord, all ye his saints, says the psalmist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) 
The fear of God is as strictly required; and such a fear 
as would induce them to keep God’s commandments :— Thou 
shalt fear thy God, and serve him, says Moses. (Deut. vi. 19.) 
Fear God, says the preacher, and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the whole of man. (Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac and 
the elders are represented as fearing God; (Gen. xxii. 12. 
ΧΧΧΙ, 42. ΧΙ]. 18.) believing in him, trusting iu his promises, 
and obeying his voice. (xv.6. xxii. 18. xxvi. 5.) Solomon ex- 
horts men to trust in the Lord with all their heart. (Prov. iii. 5.) 
Blessed is the man, says the prophet, that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord its. (Jer. xvii. 7.) The psalmist on 
every occasion expresses his firm trust in God, and faith in his 
promises :—Jn God, says he, I have put my trust; Iwill not 
fear what flesh can do unto me. (Psal. ἵν]. 4.)—And again, My 
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soul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation is from him. 
He only is my rock and my salvation: He is my defence, I shall 
not be moved. In God is my salvation and my glory; the rock 
of my strength and my refuge is in God. Trust in him at all 
times, ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God’s com- 
mandments is strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testa- 
ment; and (what seems peculiar to the Jewish law), all moral 
duties are enforced on this principle, Z am the Lord your God. 
(Lev. xix. 3, &c.)—We have in Job the greatest example of pa- 
tience and resignation to God’s will.— Zhe Lord gave, says he, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 
(Job 1. 21.)—And again, Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil? (11. 10.\—And Solomon 
teaches the same gocd lesson, My son, despise not the chastening 
of the Lord; neither be weary of his correction. For whom the 
Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son in whom he 
delighteth. (Prov.iti. 11, 12.) The Israelites were required to 
walk humbly with thetr God; and are taught that the sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit; (Mic. vi.8.) and that a broken and con- 
trite heart, God will not despise. (Psal. li. 17.;—Not merely an 
external service, but the zxternal worship of a pure heart was 
reguired of them. Offer unio God, not sacrifice, but thanksgiving, 
and pay thy vows unto the Most High. (1. 14.) The sacrifice of 
the wicked is an abomination unto the Lord; but the prayer of 
the upright is his delight. (Prov.xv. 8.) Give «nto the Lord the 
glory dueunto hisname: worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
(Psal. xxrx. 2.) We have already seen how strictly all idolatry 
was prohibited by the Mosaical law; and the same doctrine is 
taught by all the prophets. ‘The one God was the sole and con- 
stant object of their worship; to him they gave all honour, 
glory, and praise; to him alone they offered their prayers ; 
and to him they returned thanks as the giver of all good things ; 
and him they worshipped, not under the vain representation 
of an image or idol, but in a manner suitable to his spiritual 
nature, and transcendent majesty. ‘To the onE Gop alone, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Samuel, and the prophets, 
offered their prayers; and he heard them. ‘The whole book 
of Psalms consists of prayers, and praises, offered to the 
one true God. JZ will call upon God, says David, and 
the Lord shail save me. (Psal. lv. 16.)—And again, O thou 
that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come. (Ixv. 2.) 
The whole service of the tabernacle and temple was directed 
tothe one God. At the dedication of the temple, Solomon 
offered up a solemn prayer to Jehovah the God of Israel, to 
whom there was 20 God like in heaven above, or on earth be- 
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neath. Him he besought to haverespect unto the prayers and sup- 
plications which should be there offered, and to hear in heaven 
his dwelling-place. (1 Kings viii. 22.) And God appeared to 
him, and assured him that he had heard his prayer, and that 
his eyes should be open and his ears attent unto the prayer that 
should be made in that place. (2 Chron. vii. 12, &c.) 

III. The belief of a future state, which we have already seen 
was held by the patriarchs 1, (though not explicitly tanght by 
Moses, whose writings pre-suppose it as a generally adopted 
article of religion), was transmitted from them to the Israelites, 
and appears in various parts of the Old Testament. From the 
circumstance of the promise of temporal blessings being princi- 
pally, ifnot entirely, annexed to the laws of Moses, Bishop War- 
burton attempted to deduce an argument In support of his divine 
mission 3, It is impossible here to enter into an examination of 
this argument: but we may observe, in the first place, “ that 
the omission of a future state, as a sanction to the laws of Moses, 
can be satisfactorily accounted for ; and, secondly, that the Old 
Testament shows that he himself believed a fiture state, and 
contains a gradual developement of it. ‘These two propositions, 
the former of which is in unison with the opinion of Warbur- 
ton, the latter at variance with him, appear to be very satis- 
factorily established by the luminous reasoning of Dr. Graves °. 
Instead of employing the omission of the doctrine as a medium, 
by which to prove that a divine interposition was necessary for 
the erection and maintenance of Judaism, he first shows the 
reality of a divine interposition, and then that the omission in 
question, so far from being inconsistent with the divine origin 
of the system, does, in fact, necessarily result from the peculiar 
nature of the dispensation, and from the character of the people 
to whom it was given.—The polytheistic principle of tutelary 
deities maintained that their worship was attended with national 
prosperity. ‘Lhe futility of this it was the intention of God to 
display by open and unequivocal demonstrations of his own 
omnipotence. ‘The moral government of Jehovah was to be 
exhibited on the earth by the theocracy which he established +. 


1 See p. 418. supra, 

2 The following is a summary of his hypothesis: —The doctrine of a future state is 
necescary to the well-being of civil society, under the ordénary government of provi- 
dence; all mankind have ever so conceived of the matter. The Mosaic institution was 
without this support, and yet did not want it. What follows, but that the Jewish 
affairs were administered by an extraordinary providence, distributing rewards and punish- 
ments with an equal hand, and, consequently, that the Missron oF Moses was 
DIVINE. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, book vi. sect.6. (Works, vol. vi. 
p- 106. et seq. &vo edit. 

3 On the Pentateuch, p.3. lect. 5, 4. 4 Div. Leg. b.v. sect. 4. 
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Its very nature required temporal sanctions, and their imme- 
diate enforcement; its object could not be attained by waiting 
till the invisible realities of a future state should be unveiled. 
The previous exhibition of such a moral government was the 
best preparation for the full revelation of man’s future destiny, 
and of the means provided for his welfare in it, by a merciful 
and redeeming God. ‘ Life and immortality were thus to be 
fully brought to hght bythe Gospel.’ As yet the bulk of man- 
kind were unprepared for it, and were better fitted to compre- 
hend, and be influenced by, sensible manifestations of the 
divine judgments, than by the remoter doctrine of a future 
state of retribution. 

‘* The Old ‘Testament, however, and even the writings of 
Moses, contained intelligible intimations of immortality. The 
four last books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were principally 
occupied in the detail of the legal regulatiens, and the sanctions 
necessary to enforce them: yet even from them Jesus Christ 
deduced an argument to the confusion of the Sadducees 1. 
And in the book of Genesis are several occurrences, which must 
have led the pious Jews to the doctrine of a future existence, 
even had they possessed no remains of patriarchal tradition. 
The account of the state of man before the fall, of the penalty 
first annexed to his transgression, and of the sentence pro- 
nounced upon our first parents, considered m connexion with 
the promise of a deliverance, would necessarily suegest such 
a doctrine. Could the believing Jews conclude that death 
would have followed the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, unless 
he was translated to some better state of existence and felicity Ὁ 
How also did God show his approbation of Enoch’s piety, un- 
less he took him to himself, and to immortality and bliss ?>— 
Doubtless the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was not the 
first who discovered that ‘ the Fathers did not look for transi- 
tory promises;’ that ‘they sought a better country, even a 
heavenly ;’ and that ‘ God hath prepared for them a city ;’ 
and that Moses himself rejected the “ enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of sin for a season,’ because ‘he had respect to the 
recompence of the reward.’—This important and consolatory 
truth of a future state of being was, in process of time, <is- 
played to the Jews more and more clearly—The book of Job 
is very explicit upon the subject. The royal psalmist has 
spoken of it with great confidence2: and Solomon, besides 
several passages in his proverbs°, which seem to allude to it, 


1 Matt. xxii. 52. Mark xii. 26,27. Luke xx. 37, 38. 
2 See Psal i i. xix, Ixxill Ἷ Also Bp.H n Psal I. XVile and 
See Psalms xxi. xxxvi. xlix. Ixxiil, cXXXix. so Bp. Horne on Psalms xvi. : 
xlix. 
δ. Prov. ve Z1l—YsS. xiv 352. 
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is supposed to have written the book of Ecclesiastes, which 
concludes with a clear declaration of it, for the express purpose 
of proving and enforcing it'. The translation of Elijah *, and 
the restoration to life of three several persons by him and his 
successor *, must have given demonstration of the probability 
of the same doctrine; which also Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, 
and especially Daniel, very frequently inculcate, and even pre- 
suppose, as a matter of notoriety and popular belief?” + 

IV. The expectation ofa redeemer, which was cherished by the 
patriarchs, was also kept up under the Mosaic dispensation by 
predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator and by the pro- 
phets who succeeded him, until the fulness of time came, when 
. the Messiah was manifested. But as this topic (which is intro- 
duced here only to show the connexion between the patriarchal 
religion and that of the Jews) has already been noticed as an 
accomplishment of prophecy δ; we proceed to remark, 

V. That the morality of the Jewish code exhibits a perfection 
and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religions doctrines and 
duties. We owe to it the decalogue, a repository of duty 
to God and man, so pure and comprehensive as to be absolutely 
without parallel: and these commandments are not the impo- 
tent recommendations of man, or the uncertain deductions of 
human reason, but the dictates of the God of purity, flowing 
from his immediate legislation, and promulgated with awful 
solemnity.. The sanctions also of the remaining enactments of 
the law are such as morality possessed in no other nation. 

1. In the first place, the most excellent and amiable virtue 
of humility, a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught 
by the philosophers, is recommended and taught in the Old 
Testament, as well as in the New. Moses admonishes the 
children of Israel to beware lest their heart be lifted up, and 
they forget the Lord their God, and ascribe their wealth and 
prosperity to their own power and might. (Deut. viii. 14. &c.) 
And the prophet Micah teaches them, that to walk humbly with 
their God, was one of the principal things which the Lord re- 
quired of them. (Mic. 6. 8.) We are assured by Isaiah that 
God dwells with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 
(Isa. lvii. 15.) And Solomon declares, that pride goeth before 


1 Eccl. iii. 16, 17, and viii. 11. 13. Dr. Graves has quoted from a dissertation of 
Desvoeux in support of this very probable opinion. See Vol. ΕΝ. Part 1. Chap. HI. 
Sect. ΙΝ. 6 IL. infra. 

2 2 Kings ii. 11. 8.1 Kings xvii. 2 Kings iv. and xiii. 91. 

4 Isa. xiv. 19, and xxvi. 19—21. Hosea xiti. 14. Amos iv. 12, 15. Dan. viii. 
9—14. xii. 1—3. Franks’s Norrisian Prize Essay on the Use and Necessity of Reve 
lation, pp- 72—75. 

5 See pp. 361—367, supra, and the Appendix, No. IV. infra. 
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destruction, and an haughty spirit before a fall; that better it is 
to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil 
with the proud; and again,—Jivery one that ts proud in heart 
zs an abomination to the Lord, (Prov. xvi. 5, &c.) The kindred 
virtue of meekness is also a doctrine of the Old Testament. 
Moses himself was very meek, above all the men upon the face of - 
the earth (Num. xii. 3.) The psalmist assures us, that God 
will guide the meek in judgment, and teach them his way. 
(Psal. xxv. 9.) And Solomon teaches us, that he that 7s slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a eity. (Prov. xvi. 32.) It is not necessary 
to adduce the many exhortations to diligence, which we meet 
with in the writings of the Old Testament. Every one knows 
that beautiful passage in the beok of Proverbs :—Go the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise; which, having 
20 guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest. (vi. 6, &c.) 

2. Further, lewdnessand debauchery were not onlycommonly 
practised and allowed among the heathen nations ; but shameless 
prostitutions and the most abominable impurities were introduced 
into their temples, and made a part of their religion. But all 
uncleanness, and unnatural lusts, were strictly forbidden in the 
law of Moses. It is said that because of these abominations, 
the Lord cast out the Canaanites before them; and that whosoever 
should commit any of these abominations should be cut off from 
among their people. The children of Israel, therefore, were re- 
quired not to defile themselves therein (Lev. xviii. & xx-), but 
to be holy, because the Lord their God was holy. (xix. 2.) The 
law ordains, that there should be no whore of the daughters of 
Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of Israel’. (Deut. xxiii. 17.) 
And, in general, all prostitution is forbidden :—Do not prosti- 
tute thy daughter, says the law, to cause her to be a whore, lest 
the land fall to whoredom, and the land become full of wicked- 
ness. (Lev. xix. 29.) And these were some of the crimes which 
provoked God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and 
temple :— They committed adultery, and assembled themselves by 
troops in the harlot’s houses. (Jer.v. 7., &c.) Frequently and 
earnestly does Solomon call upon young men to beware of the 
arts of strange women. ejozce, says he, with the wife of thy 


1 ‘The words in the original are—yptp—and—w p—which signify persons conse- 
crated to these lewd purposes, who prostituted themselves in their temples, and whose 
hire was dedicated to the service of their filthy gods. And accordingly it follows in the 
next verse, Zhou shalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the price of a dog (a fit appel- 
lation for these catamites) info the house of ihe Lord thy God for any vow ; for even 
both these are an abomination unto the Lord thy God, 
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youth, and embrace not the bosom of a stranger. For the ways 
of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pondcreth all his 
goings. (Prov. v. 18, &c.) 

3. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against 
gluttony and drunkenness:—Be zot, says he, amongst wine- 
bibbers, amongst riotous eaters of flesh. For the glutton and 
the drunkard shall come to poverty. (xxii. 20, 21.) And Isaiah 
pronounces a woe uzto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ang, that they may follow strong drink, that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them. (Isa. v. 11.) And it is enacted by 
the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stubboru, 
and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shall be stoned to 
death. (Deut. xxi. 20,21.) ΔΙ] covetous desires are also pro- 
hibited. The tenth commandment forbad the Israelites to 
covet any of thetr neighbours’ goods. (Exod. xx. 17.) They 
were admonished not to be greedy of gain, (Prov. xv. 27.) 
or labour to be rich (xxii. 4.); and are taught to ask of God, 
that he would give them neither poverty, nor riches, but feed 
them with food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our duty to 
our neighbour is also clearly and fully set forth in the law 
and the prophets. Zhou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word 
comprehends every duty which we owe one to another. 

4. All the relative duties of life are therein most plainly 
taught. We read in the book of Genesis, that woman was 
taken out of man; and therefore shall a man leave his father, 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh. (Gen. it. 23, 24.) Adultery was forbidden 
by the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14.); and was by 
the Mosaical law punishable with death. (Lev. xx. 10.) The 
fifth commandment required them to honour their father, 
and their mother, that their days might be long upon the land 
whieh the Lord their God gave them. (ixod. xx. 12.) And, if 
a man had a stubborn and rebellious son, who would nat obey the 
voice of his father, or mother, and when they had chastened him, 
would not hearken unto them, they might bring him unto the 
elders of his city; and all the men of his city shall stone him 
with stones that he die; so, says Moses, shalt thou put away 
evil from among you, and all Israel shall hear and fear. 
(Deut. xxi. 18, &c.) And the same law pronounces a curse 
on all disobedient children—Cursed be he that setteth light 
by his father or his mother. (xxvii. 16.) The Israelites were 
forbidden to use their servants ill—TZhou shall not rule over 
him with rigour, saith the law; but shalt fear thy God, 
(Lev. xxv. 43.) Again,—Thou shalt not oppress an hired 
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servant, that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, 
or of thy strangers, that are tn thy land within thy gates. 
At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun 
go down upon it ; for he ts poor, and setteth his heart upon tt ; 
lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee. 
(Deut. xxiv. 14, &c.) And to the same purpose speaks Job,— 
If I did despise the cause of my man servant, or of my maid- 
servant, when they contended with me, what then shall I do when 
God riseth up? And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him ὃ 
Did not he that made mein the womb make him ? And did 
not one fashion us in the womb ? (Job xxxi. 13, ἄς.) 

5. Every duty of justice was indeed strictly required by the 
law of Moses. Murder was forbidden by the sixth command- 
ment, adultery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed 
(Gen. ix. 6.), was the first commandment given to Noah after 
the flood. And the same sentence was denounced against 
murder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of violence, oppres- 
sion, or fraud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 12. Num. xxxv. 
Deut. xix.)— That which 1s altogether just shalt thou follow, 
that thou mayest live, says the law. (Deut. xvi. 20.) Ye shall 
not oppress one another ; but thou shalt fear the Lord thy God 
(Lev. xxv. 17.) Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, nether 
rob him. (xix. 13.) Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither 
lie one to another. (xix. 11.) Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
Judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure. Just balances, 
just weights, a gust ephah, and a just hin shall ye have: Iam 
the Lord your God. (xix. 35, &c.) Thesame commandment is 
repeated in the book of Deuteronomy; and it is added, that 
all that do such things, and all that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lord. (Deut. xxv. 13, Xe.) And there- 
fore our Saviour, when he says to his disciples,—Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even sa to them,— 
adds—for this is the law and the prophets (Matt. vii. 12.). 

6. Not only all injustice, but all hatred and malice was 
forbidden. Zhou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; 
thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
(Lev. xix. 17, 18.) Jf they saw their brother’s ox or sheep go 
astray, they were to bring them again tohim. If they saw his 
ass or his ox fall down by the way, they were to help him to lift 
them up again. (Deut. xxi. 1, &c.) Lf their brother was 
waxen poor, and fallen tn decay, they were commanded to 
relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger, or a sqjourner, and 
to take no usury of him, or zncrease (Lev. xxv. 35, 36.). If 
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they at all took their neighbour's raiment to pledge, they were 
to deliver it to him by that the sun goeth down. (Exod. xxii. 
26.) ‘To the same purpose we read (Deut. xv.) If there be 
among you a poor man of one of thy brethren, thou shalt not 
harden thy heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother; 
but thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, and shalt surely 
lend him sufficient for his need. (Deut. xv. 7, 8.) ‘They were 
required, when they reaped the harvest of their land, not to 
make clean riddance of the eorners of their feld, nor to gather 
any gleaning of their harvest; but to leave them unto the poor, 
and to the stranger. (Lev. xxiii. 22.) The like they were to do 
in their olive-yard and vineyard: they were not to go over 
them again, but leave the gleanings for the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow, remembering that they themselves were bond- 
men in the land of Egypt. (Deut. xxiv. 20, &c.) Nor were these 
kind offices to be performed only to their brethren or friends. 
If they met their enemy's ox or ass going astray, they were re- 
quired to bring tt back to him again. If they saw the ass of 
him that hated them lying under his burden, they were surely to 
help with him. (Exod. xxii. 4, 5.) ‘Tothe same purpose speaks 
Solomon.—/f thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and tf he be thirsty, give him water to drink. (Prov. xxv. 21.) 
The same compassion was to be shown to strangers as well as 
Israelites.—Jf a stranger, says the law, sojourn with thee in 
your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born amongst you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt: Lam the Lord your God. (Lev. xix. 33, 34.) Again, 
God loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment. 
Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt. (Deut. x. 18,19.) Nay, they were to extend 
their mercy even to the brute beasts. — Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox, when he treadeth out the corn. (xxv. 4.) When a 
bullock, or a sheep, or a goat is brought forth, then it shald be 
seven days under the dam. Whether tt be cow, or ewe, ye shall 
not kill τέ and her young both in one day. (Lev. xxii. 27, 28.) 
If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee, thou shalt not take the 
dam with the young. (Deut. xxil. 6.) Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk, (Exod. xxiii. 19.) } 

Such is a concise view of the puriiy and extent of the moral 
law, delivered by Moses. How admirably are such language 


1 This was forbidden, not only as it was an idolatrous custom practised among the 
heathen, but as it carried with it the appearance of barbarity. Vide Phil. Jud. ase. 
φιλανθρωπίας. Joseph. contra Apion. |. 11, § 22, ἂς, 
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and such sentiments as these suited to the sacred original 
whence they flow! How strongly do they attest the Divine 
benevolence which dictated the Jewish law, which alone could 
enforce such precepts by adequate sanctions, and impress such 
sentiments upon the human heart with practical conviction. If 
the intermixture of such sentiments and precepts with the civil 
code, and the union of political regulations with moral instruc- 
tions and religious observances, is unparalleled in any other 
country, and by any other lawgiver,—does not this circum- 
stance afford a strong presumptive evidence of the divine 
original of the Mosaic code? 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, com- 
prehended a complete form of government, both civil and re- 
ligious; and in both these respects it was purely a theocracy. 
Its civil enactments were adapted to peculiar cases and circum- 
stances; but they enjoined, as we have seen, the duties of 
social life in all its several relations; and they appointed civil 
rulers to carry these laws into effect. The religious enactments 
of the Mosaic dispensation contained certain doctrines, pro- 
mises, threatenings, and predictions, which were the authort- 
tative rule of faith to the Jews; these enactments also pre- 
scribed a great multitude of ceremonial and judicial institu- 
tions, which, however indifferent in themselves, were obligatory 
on the Jews by the commanding authority of God'. The pre- 
cise use of all these institutions we cannot, at this distance of 
time, fully ascertain. But some of them were manifestly 
established in opposition to the rites of the Egyptians and other 
neighbouring nations, and with a view to preserve them from 
the infections of their idolatries. Others of their rites were 
instituted as memorials of the signal and extraordinary acts of 
Divine Providence towards them, especially those by which 
their law had been confirmed and established. And the his- 
tory of the Jewish people, the vengeance executed on them by 
idolatrous nations, the wonderful works of God wrought 
among them, and the excellency of their laws and constitutions, 
could not but awaken the attention of the rest of mankind, 
and hold forth a light to the heathen world throughout which 
they were dispersed. 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way for 
that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed it. Its 
rites and ceremonies prefigure and set forth the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was the end of the Law (Rom. x. 4.), 


1 See a full account of the religious and civil polity of the Jews, infra, Vol. III. 
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and who is pointed out and referred to through every part of 
the Old Testament. Zhe Law was their schoolmaster to bring 
them unto Christ. (Gal. iil. 24.) And though the elements whieh 
it taught were weak and poor, in respect of the more com- 
plete system which was afterwards to take place, yet they were 
excellent in their kind, and wisely adapted to the exigencies of 
those times. 

The Law, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfection 
suitable to its kind and design: it was adapted to the genius of 
the people to whom it was given, and admirably ealculated to 
keep them a people distinct from the rest of mankind, and pre- 
vent their being involved in the idolatries common among other 
nations. And it was at the same time ordained to presignify 
good things to come, and to bear a strong attestation to the 
truth of the Christian religion. ‘These were surely good ends, 
and worthy of a wise and good God. If God then chose Israel 
for his peculiar people, it was because all the rest of the world 
was immersed in idolatry and superstition. Nor did he thereby 
cease to be the God of the Gentiles. He left not himself with- 
out witness amongst them; he did them good, and gave them 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons. (Acts xiv. 7.) And hes 
eternal power and godhead (Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to 
them by the works of his creation. He was also at all times 
ready to receive those who turned from their idolatries, and 
became proselytes to the true religion. And he had prepared 
his sona ransom for all, to be testified in due time. (1 ‘Yim. 11. 6.) 
The Jews might indeed take occasion from hence to value them- 
selves, and despise others: but their Law gave them no encou- 
ragement or pretence so to do; but quite the contrary. And with 
regard to their ceremonial Law, they were all along taught, both 
by Moses and their Prophets, that true religion did not consist 
in such external observances. Circumceise the foreskin of your 
heart (Deut. x. 16.)—said Moses to them. And again,—Tihe 
Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, that thow mayest live. (xxx. 6.) The like doctrine 
taught Samuel:— Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offer- 
ings, and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold 
to obey 15 better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams. (1 Sam. xv. 22.) Thou destrest not sacrifice, says David, 
else would 1 give it: Thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. (Psal. li. 16, 17.)\—To do 
gustice and gudgment, says Solomon, ἐς more acceptable to the 
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Lord than sacrifice. (Prov. xxi. 3.) Isaiah speaks very fully to 
the same purpose :—To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord: Iam full of the burnt-offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the 
blood of bulloecks, or of lambs, or of he goats, &c.—Wash ye; 
make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek gudgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judgethe fatherless, plead for the widow. (Isa. i. 11. &c.) 
Thus also speaks Jeremiah,— Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of Israel, Amend your ways, and your doings, and I will 
cause you to dwell in this place. Trust ye not in lying words, 
saying, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord. (Jer. vii. 
3,4.) 1] desired mercy, and not sacrifice, says God by the 
Prophet Hosea, and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings. (Hos. vi. 6.) Lastly, we read in the Prophet Micah, 
—Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
(Mic. vi. 6, ἅς.) If then the Jews placed their dependence on 
an external shew of religion, they must stand condemned by their 
own Law, and their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution was in itself, 
and admirably adapted to the Jews, for the purposes for 
which it was intended, yet it was imperfect, as being only one 
part of the grand revelation of the divine purpose to save 
mankind through the blood of the Messiah, and also as being 
designed for a small nation, and not for the whole world. It 
was indeed strictly of a local and temporary nature. One 
part of its design being to separate the Israelites from the rest 
of mankind, (which it effectually accomplished), many of its 
ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are not 
calculated fur geneval adoption'. The Jewish dispensation 
was only temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manifesta- 


1 ‘Thus the Jews were commanded to appear personally in Jerusalem at their three 
g1eat festivals; and if all men had been converted to Judaism, this law would have been 
equally binding upon them. But it would have been impossible for the greater part of 
mankind to repair to Jerusalem three or four times in the year; for, if this was a 
necessary part of religion, the lives of half the worid would be entirely spent in a 
wearisome ~eve>-ending pilgrimage. Faber’s Hore Mosaice, vol. ii. p. 455. 
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tion of the divine will, which in the fulness of time was to be 
made known to the world. This is not only implied in its 
typical character, which has already been noticed, but is also 
intimated, in no obscure terms, in those predictions which 
announce its abrogation, the substitution of the evangelical laws 
by the advent of the Messiah, and the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. Το omit the prophecies concerning the Messiah, which 
have aiready been noticed', the cessation of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the following explicit 
terms :—Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with the house of their fathers, tn the day that I took them by 
the hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt ; (which my 
covenant they brake, although Iwas a husband to them, saith 
the Lord); but this shall be the covenant which I will make 
with the house of Israel. After those days, ‘saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts, and will be their God, and they shall be my people 
And they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, saying, 
Know ye the Lord: for they shall atu know me, “from the least 
of them to the greatest of then, saith the Lord ; ; for [will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more. 
(Jer. Xxxi. 31—34.) From: which passage, Paul infers 
(Heb. viii. 7—13.), that the mention of a ew covenant ne- 
cessarily implies the first to be old, and that, if that first 
covenant had been faultless, there oul have been no occasion 
for the second. Compare also Haggai ii. 6. with Heb. xii. 
26, 27. 

Equally important are all those predictions, which mention 
the calling of the Gentiles®. All these are punctually fulfilled in 
the preaching of the Gospel, but are not so much as possible, 
supposing the law to be still in force, which confined all solemn 
worship and sacrifices to the temple at Jerusalem. Nay, fur- 
ther, this enlargement of the church plainly supersedes those 
other ceremonies, which were designed to distinguish the 
Israelites as God’s peculiar people: for the partition wall must 
necessarily be broken down, and Jew and Gentile both made 
one whenever those prophecies should be accomplished. 

Let us then adore the wisdom and goodness of God in all 
his dispensations. His statutes are right and rejoice the heart, 
and all his commandments are righteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) And 


1 See pp. 361—367, supra, and the Appendix, No. IV. 
2 See Isa. ii, 2. xi. 10. xix. 24. xlix. Ix. Mic. iv, Mal. i. 11. 
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these same righteous commandments and holy doctrines are 
delivered to us in the Gospel (as will be shewn in the following 
pages), with still greater purity and perfection, and free from 
that burthen of ceremonies, which the circumstances of the 
Jewish age and people rendered necessary. 


§ 3. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 


1. Divine character of the founder of the Christian religion. —Il. The 
leading doctrines of the Gospel, worthy of the character of the 
Almighty ; particularly, 1. The account of God and of his perfections, 
and the duty and spiritual worship which we owe to him.—2. The 
vicarious atonement made for sin by Jesus Christ. —3. Forgiveness 
of sins. —4. Justification by faith. —5. The promise of the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify and renew our nature. —6. The immortality of 
the soul; and a future state of rewards and punishments. — Ill. The 
moral precepts of the New Testament admirably adapted to the actual 
state of mankind. — 1. Summary of the duties it enjoins between man 
und man, particularly integrity of conduct, charity, forgiveness of 
injuries. — 2. The duties of governors and subjects, masters and ser- 
vants, husbands and wives, parents and children. —3. The personal 
duties of sobriety, chastity, temperance, &c.—4. The holiness of the 
moral precepts of the Gospel, a proof of its divine origin. —5. Con- 
siderations on the manner in which the moral precepts of the Gospel 
are delivered; and on the character of Jesus Christ as a moral teacher. 
—IV. Superiority of the motives to duty presented by the Gospel. 
— They are drawn, 1. From a consideration of the reasonableness of 
the duly. — 2. From the singular favours bestowed by God. — 3. From 
the example of Christ. —4. From the sanctions of duty, which the 
civil relations among men have received from God.—5. From the 
regard which Christians owe to their holy profession. — 6. From the 
acceptableness of true repentance and the promise of pardon. — 
7. From the divine assistance offered to support men in the practice 
of their duty. —8. From our relation to heaven while upon earth. 
—9. From the rewards and punishments proclaimed in the Gospel. 


1. THE third and last dispensation of religion is that which 
was introduced by that divine and glorious person whom the 
prophets had foretold. This is properly the Christian dispen- 
sation, which was designed and fitted for an universal extent, 
and in which, considered in its original purity, religion is 
brought to its highest perfection and noblest improvement. An 
admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity, shone forth in the 
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whole conduct and character of the great author of it. He 
came in the fulness of time, the time which had been pointed 
out in the prophetical writings. In him the several predictions 
relating to the extraordinar y per son that was to come were ful- 
filled, ‘and the several characters by which he was described 
were ‘wonderfully united, and in no other person. He appeared, 

as was foretold concerning him, mean in his outward condition 
and circumstances, and yet maintained in his whole conduct a 
dignity becoming his divine character. Many of his miracles 
were of such a kind, aud performed in such a manner, as seemed. 
to argue a dominion over nature, and its established laws, and 
they were acts of great goodness as well as power. He went 
about doing good to the bodies and to the souls of men, and 
the admirable instructions he gave were delivered with a divine 
authority, and yet with great familiarity and condescension. 
And his own practice was every way suited to the excellency 
of his precepts. He exhibited the most finished pattern of 
universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the divine glory, 
of the most wonderful charity and benevolence towards man- 
kind, of the most unparalleled self-denial, of the heavenly 
mind and life, of meekness and patience, humility and conde- 
scension. Never was there so perfect a character, so godlike, 
venerable, and amiable, so remote from that of an enthusiast or 
an impostor. He 15 the only founder of a religion in the his- 
tory of mankind, which is totally unconnected with all human 
policy and government, and therefore totally unconducive to 
any worldly purpose whatever. All others, as Mohammed, 

Numa, and even Moses himself, blended their religious and 
civil institutions together, and thus acquired dominion over 
their respective people : but Christ neither aimed at nor would 
accept of any such power; he rejected every object which all 
other meu pursue, and made choice of all those from which 
others flee and are afraid of them. No other founder of a 
religion ever made his own sufferings and death a necessary 
part of his original plan, and essential to his mission. Jesus 
Christ, however, most expressly foretold his own sufferings, 
the Brive! and ignominious death he was to undergo, his 
resurrection from the dead on the third day, his ascension 
into heaven, the dreadful judgments and calamities that should 
be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, what seemed the most 
improbable thing in the world, the wonderful progress of his own 
Gospel from the smallest begiunings, notwithstanding the perse- 
cutions and difficulties to which he foretold it should be exposed. 

All this was most exactly fulfilled ; he rose again on the third 
day, and showed himself alive to his disciples after » passion, 
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by many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that 
they could hardly believe that he was risen, till they could no 
longer doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of all their 
senses. He gave them commission to go and preach his Gos- 
pel to all nations, and promised that, to enable them to do it 
with success, they should be endued with the most extraordinary 
powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost. This accordingly they 
did, and though destitute of all worldly advantages, without 
power, riches, interest, policy, learning, or eloquence, they 
went through the world preaching a crucified Jesus, as the 
Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching the things which he 
had commanded them; and by the wonderful powers with 
which they were invested, and the evidences they produced of 
their divine mission, they prevailed, and spread the religion of 
Jesus, as their great master had foretold, in the midst of suffer- 
ings and persecutions, and in opposition to the reigning invete- 
rate prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles. : 

II. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gospel 
Dispensation, and of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, we shall find it to be in every respect worthy of 
God, and adapted to the necessities of mankind. ‘They retain 
all that is excellent in the Old Testament revelation: for Christ 
came, not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them, and to carry the scheme of religion there laid down to a 
still higher degree of excellency. Accordingly, he taught all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian system, which 
are necessary to be believed and obeyed in order to the 
attainment of salvation. Such, for instance, are the exist- 
ence and perfections of God; the righteous and reasonable 
character of his law; the rebellion, apostasy, and corrup- 
tion of man; the impossibility of justification by the works of 
the law; Christ’s own divine character, as the Son of God and 
the Saviour of men; justification by faith in him; the deity 
and offices of the Holy Spirit; the nature and necessity of re- 
generation, faith, repentance, holiness of heart and life; a 
. future state ; a judgment to come; and a recompense of reward 
to the righteous and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of 
his kingdom. ‘These are the leading subjects taught by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles: to adduce ail the passages of the 
New Testament that assert them would extend this section to 
an undue length. A few of the principal testimonies may 
properly claim to be noticed. ᾿ 

1. The account of God and of his perfections contained in 
the Scriptures commends itself to our reason, as worthy of the 
highest and ποσί excellent of all beings, and the most suitable 
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affections and dispositions towards him. He is represented as 
a pure spirit, the Creator and Governor of the world, possessed 
of infinite wisdom, holiness, truth, justice, goodness, and per- 
fection; the witness and judge of our actions; eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, unchangeable, and omnipresent '. At the same 
time, his majesty is softened (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) by his benevolence, which is liberal and unwearied in 
diffusing good throughout the universe: ‘ his tender mercies 
are over all his works,” embracing at once the interests of our 
souls and our bodies; and while he bestows in abundance the 
blessings and consolations of the present life, he has provided 
for us perfect and exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all 
the views of God which had ever been given, none was so cal- 
culated to endear him to us, and to inspire our hearts with 
confidence, as this short but interesting description, of which 
the scheme of redemption affords a sublime illustration,— 
“ς (ΟΡ Is Love!” (1 Johniv. 16.) But the Gospel not only 
makes known to us the nature of God: it also imparts to us a full 
discovery of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the most vener- 
able, amiable, and engaging. . We are required to fear God, 
but it is not with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, 
but with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged 
to address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father through 
Jesus Christ the Son of his love, and in his name to offer up 
our prayers and praises, our confessions and thanksgivings, with 
the profoundest humility, becoming creatures deeply sensible of 
their own unworthiness, and yet with an ingenuous affiance, 
hope and joy. Weare to yield the most unreserved submis- 
sion to God as our sovereign Lord, our most wise and righteous 
Governor, and most gracious Benefactor; to resign ourselves 
to his disposal, and acquiesce in his providential dispensations, 
as being persuaded that he orders all things really for the best; 
to walk continually as in his sight, and with a regard to his 
approbation, setting him before us as our great all-seeing wit- 
ness and judge, our chiefest good and highest end. Above 
all we are required to love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and mind, and strength, and to show that we love him, by 
keeping his commandments, by aspiring after a conformity to 
him in his imitable perfections, and by endeavouring, as far as 
we are able, to glorify him in the world. 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given of 
it in the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is charac- 
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terised by a noble simplicity. As God is a Spirit, he is tobe 
worshipped, not in a formal manner, but in spirit and truth, 
(John iv. 24.) The numerous rites of the Mosaic dispensation, 
which, though wisely suited to that time and state, were marks 
of the imperfection of that ceconomy, are now abolished. The 
ordinances of Christianity prescribed in the Gospel, are few in 
number, easy to be observed, and noble in their use and sig- 
nificancy ; and those ceremonies, which are necessary in order 
that all things muy be done decently and in order, are left to 
be filled up, in every country, at the discretion of pious men 
Jawfully appointed.—A glorious plan of religious worship this ! 
grounded upon the perfections of the divine nature, and ad- 
mirably corresponding with the case and necessities of sinful 
man. | 

2. That man should love Ged with all his heart, is not the 
language of religion only; it is also the dictate of reason. But 
alas! neither reason nor religion have had sufficient influence to 
produce this effect. Man has offended God, and guilt exposes 
him to punishment; for the holiness of God must hate sin, and 
his justice lead him to testify in his conduct the displeasure 
which his heart feels. ‘That man is also a depraved creature, 
and manifests that depravity in his sentiments and disposition, 
the whole history of the human kind furnishes abundant proof. 
If the annals of the different nations of the earth do not pour- 
tray the tempers and actions of a race of dreadfully depraved 
creatures, there is no such thing in nature as an argument. 
The tendency of guilt and depravity is as naturally and certainly 
to misery, as of a stone to fall downwards. 

In what way guilty and depraved creatures can be delivered 
from wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness 
and felicity, is one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important questions, which can employ the mind. ‘ God is 
justly displeased: how shall he be reconciled ? Guilt makes 
man afraid of God: how shall the cause of fear be removed ? 
Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with God: how 
shall his sentiments and disposition be changed ?” These are all 
difficulties which natural relivion cannot resolve ; and concern- 
ing which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and reformaizon 
have been considered by many as fully sufficient to banish all 
these evils; but they have no countenance for their opinion, 
from the course of God’s moral government. <A debauchee re- 
pents bitterly and sincerely of his vicious excesses ; but repen- 
tance does not heal his diseased body; ‘* he is made to possess 
the sins of his youth ;” and the fatal effects of his vices bring 
him to an early grave. The gamester repents of his folly, and 
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reforms his conduct; but his penitence and reformation do not 
procure the restoration of his lost estate ; and he spends his re- 
maining years in poverty and want. By imitating, men testify 
their approbation of the divine conduct, in their ideas of distri- 
butive justice. The murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal 
of the judge. He professes to be penitent, and there is no 
reason to question his sincerity. But do any think that his re- 
pentance should arrest the arm of the righteous law? He is 
condemned, and suffers death. If then the sentiments ofmen, 
confirming the conduct of God, proclaim the insufficiency of 
repentance to atone for iniquity, no rational hope can be enter- 
tained of its efficacy. We must look to another quarter: but 
where shall we look ? 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being appears 
necessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us information 
on the subject. Though it would be presumption in us to name 
every thing that a revelation will contain, we may say with con- 
fidence, it will be full and explicit as to the pardon of sin, and 
the method of a sinner’s reconciliation with God. These are 
indispensibly requisite. The New Testament does not disap- 
point our wishes or our hopes: it enters fully into all these 
difficulties, and proposes a remedy for every evil which we feel. 
The doctrine of a mediator, and of redemption through him, pre- 
sents itself to our eyes in every page; and forms the very core 
of the Christian religion '. Thus, what men had in all ages 
wished for in vain,—an atonement for sin, (which conscience 
and their natural notions of divine justice taught them to be 
necessary )—the sacred books point out in the death of Jesus; 
which, in consequence of the dignity of his person, our reason 
perceives to have been of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of 
innumerable millions. The reality and extent of the atonement 
or satisfaction made to divine justice by Jesus Christ,are set torth 
in the Scriptures in the strongest and most explicit language that 
can be conceived. Thus, he is said to have died vor us, to BEAR 
our sins, 0 TAKE AWAY our sins, to be ὦ PROPITIATION for our 
sins, and to PURCHASE, REDEEM, 07 RANSOM us with the price 
of his blood. 

Christ died FoR us.—e laid down his life ror us. (1 John iii. 
16.)—He died vor our sins. (1 Cor. xv. 3.) —He gave himself 
FoR wus. (Tit. il. 14.)—He was delivered For our offences. 
(Rom. iv. 25.)—He tasted death For every man. (Heb. ii. 9.) 
— Agreeably to the prophecy concerning him, He was 
wounded FOR our transgressions, and bruised FOR our iniquities. 
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(Isa. lili. 5.) —Christ has BORNE our sins.—He was once offered 
to bear the sins of many. (Heb. ix. 28.) —He Bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree. (1 Pet. 11. 24.)—Agreeably to the pre- 
dictions concerning him, He hath Borne our griefs, and CARRIED 
our sorrows; the Lord hath LAID ON HIM the iniquity of us all. 
(Isa. lili. 4, 6.) 

Christ has TAKEN Away our sins.—He was manifested to 
TAKE AWAY our sins. (1 John ili. 5.)—He put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. (Heb. ix. 26.)—He ‘hath wasHep us from 
our sins in his own blood. (Rev. 1. 5.)—The blood of Christ Jesus 
CLEANSETH us from all sin. (1 Johni. 7.) 

Christ is @ PROPITIATION for our sins.—fHim hath God set 
forth to bea propiTiaTIon, through faith in his blood. (Rom. iii. 
25.)—God sent his Son to be THE PROPITIATION for our sins. 
(1 John iv. 10.)—He 7s THE PROPITIATION for our sins, and not 

for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world. (1 John ii. 2.) 

Christ PURCHASED, REDEEMED, 07 RANSOMED us with 
the price of his blood. He puRcHASED the church of God with 
his own blood. (Acts. xx. 28.)\—He came to give his life a 
RANSOM for many. (Matt. xx. 28.)—He gave himself a Ran- 
som for all. (1 ‘lim.il.6.)—WVe are BOUGHT with a price. 
(1 Cor. vi. 20.)—Jn him we have REDEMPTION through his blood. 
(Eph.i.7.)—He hath ΒΕΡΕΕΜΕΡ us to God by his blood. 
(Rev. v. 9.)—We are REDEEMED with the precious blood of 
Christ. (1 Pet. 1.19.) 

3. The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the 
FORGIVENESS OF OUR SINS through Christ, upon a sincere re- 
pentance. His fore-runner, John the Baptist, preached the 
baptism of repentance for the REMISSION OF SINS. (Lukexiii.3.)— 
Christ tells us, Ais blood was shed for many for the REMISSION 
oF sins. (Matt. xxvi. 28.)—After the resurrection, the apostles 
are directed by him, to preach repentance and REMISSION OF 
SINS in his name, among all nations. (Luke xxiv. 47.) Accord- 
ingly their preaching was this: Hzm God hath exalted with his 
right hand to be a prince and a saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and FORGIVENESS oF SINS. (Acts v. 31.)—Repent and 
be baptised every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
REMISSION OF SINS. (Acts li. 38.)—TZhrough this man is 
preached unto to you the FORGIVENESS OF SINS. (Acts xi. 38.)— 
To him give all:the prophets witness, that through his name 
whosoever believeth zn him shall receive REMISSION OF SINS. 
(Acts x.43.) God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not iMPUTING their trespasses unto them. (2 Cor.v.19.)— 
In him we have redemption through his blood, the FORGIVENESS 
OF sins. (Eph. 1.7.)—And we are commanded ἐο forgzve one 
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another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath FoRGIVEN us. 
(Eph. iv. 32.) 

Our sins being forgiven, we are JUSTIFIED by Christ in the 
sight of God. By him all that believe are susti¥F1ED. (Acts Xiiie 
39.) —We are susTIFIED én the name of the Lord Jesus. (1 Cor. vi. 
11.)—We are sustiF1ED freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that ts tn Jesus Christ. (Rom. ili. 24.)—Being sUusTIFIED 
by his blood, we shall be saved fromwrath through him. (Rom.v. 9.) 
—God hath made him to be sin (that is, a sin-offering) for us, whe 
knew no sin, that we might be made the RIGHTEOUSNESS of God 
in him. (2 Cor. v. 21.)—Even the R1GHTEOUSNEsS of God, which 
as by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe. 
(Rom. iii. 22.)—Therefore “ we are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, and not for our own merits or deservings.” ' 

4. Further, being sustiriep by Christ, we are RECONCILED 
to God. Being sustiriep by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. (Rom. v.1.)—We are recon- 
CILED to God by the death of his son. (Rom. v. 10.)—Us, who 
were enemies, hath Christ RECONCILED in the body of his flesh, 
through death. (Col. i. 21, 22.)—-He hath made peace through 
the blood of his cross, by him to RECONCILE all things unto him- 
self. (Col. 1. 20.)—God hath RECONCILED ws to himself by 
Jesus Christ (2 Cor.v. 18.) ;—lVho suffered for sin, that he 
might bring us unto God. (1 Pet. iii. 18.)—And, we are ac- 
cepted in the beloved. (Eph. i. 6.) 

5. Once more, in the Gospel we find the best principles of 
comfort and refreshment to the soul, under all the calamities 
and afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all means 
proper for the sanctification of our souls, and our most success- 
ful advances in true piety. In the Scriptures we see that the 
Divine Spirit is ready with his mighty aids to assist, enlighten, 
and strengthen our spirits in proportion to our sincere desires 
and endeavours after godliness; and there we are directed every 
day and at all times, to seek unto God, through Christ, by fer- 
vent and believing prayer, for his guidance and protection, and 
are assured that we shall never seek his face in vain.. For Jesus 
Christ, having reconciled us to God, sanctirizEs the hearts of 
true believers by the Holy Spirit, in order to enable them to 
perform their duty, and to continue in the favour of God. We 
are chosen to salvation, through SANCTIFICATION of the spirit 
(2 Thess. ii. 13.), and through SANCTIFICATION Of the spirit unto 
obedience. (1 Pet.i,2.)—We are SANcTIFIED, through the of- 
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called us to uncleanness, but unto HOLINESS, who hath also given 
unto us his HOLY SPIRIT. (1 Thess. iv. 7. 8.)\—The ΞΡΙΒῚΤ OF 
Gop dwelleth in us (Rom. vill. 9.), and our body is the TEMPLE 
of the HOLY GHosT (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and we are an habitation 
of God through the sprit (Eph. ii. 22.)\—We are RENEWED by 
the HOLY GHosT (Tit. ill. 5.)—and quickened by the ΒΡΙΆΙΤ 
(John vi. 63.)—and strengthened with might by the spirit in the 
inner man. (Eph. ill. 16.)—And 2¢ zs through the spirit that we 
mortify the deeds of the body (Rom. viii. 13.)—by which deeds 
we grieve and quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 Thes. v. 19.) 

He who assists us by his spirit upon earth (Luke xi. 13.), 
to enable us to do the will of God, and thereby to continue in 
his favour, is our constant MEDIATOR, INTERCESSOR, and AD- 
VocATE with God in heaven, to present our prayers for the 
supply of our wants, and to obtain a compassionate regard to 
our failings and infirmities. He zs the MEDIATOR of the New 
Covenant. (Heb. xu. 24.)— There is one MEDIATOR between God 
and man, even the man Jesus Christ. (1 Tim. ii. 5.)—He makes 
INTERCESSION for us σέ the right hand of God. (Rom. viii. 34.) 
——Hp appears zn the presence of God ror us. (Heb. ix. 24.)—No 
san cometh unto the father but by him. (John xiv. 6.)—He 
zs able to save them to the uttermost who come unto God by him, 
secing he ever liveth to make INTERCESSION for them. (Heb. vii. 
25.)\—If any man sin we have an advocate with the father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. (1 John il. 1.)—He its touched with 
the feelings of our INFIRMITIES, and therefore det us come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that we may find grace and mercy to help in 
time of need (Heb. iv. 15, 16.)—and Jet us draw near with a 
true heart, and full assurance of faith. (Heb. x. 22.}—Jn him we 
have boldness, and access with confidence. (Ephes. iii. 12.) 

6. In favour of the immortality of the soul, a point so important, 
but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so doubtful, the 
New Testament speaks in the most decisive language, and holds 
out to the hopes and fears of mankind rewards and punishments 
suited to their nature, and which it 15 worthy of Ged to dispense. 
In the Gospel we see the dead both small and great restored to 
life, and appearing before the tribunal of God, to receive a sen- 
tence, “ according to the deeds done in the body.” ‘The glories 
of heaven which are reserved “ for them that love him,” and 
the everlasting miseries which will be the terrible portion of all 
the wilfully impenitent workers of iniquity, are disclosed in the 
Scriptures ; which alone set forth the true reason of our being 
in this world, viz. not for enjoyment but for trial; “ποῖ to gain 
temporal pleasures or possessions, but that our souls may be dis- 
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ciplined and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While 
the divine displeasure is declared against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, and the most awful warnings are de- 
nounced against sinners, the means by which they may obtain 
mercy are clearly displayed and offered to them:. And as it is 
Jesus Christ, who enables us to do the will of God and to pre- 
serve his favour in this lite (for without him we can do nothing), 
so it is through him alone, that we are made partakers of that 
eternal life and immortality, which he has illustrated in the 
Gospel. The father sent the son to be the Saviour of the world 
(1 John iv. 14.)—to seek and to Save that which was lost 
(Luke xix. 10.)—that we might Live through him (1 John iv. 9.) 
—that the world through him might be savep (John. iii. 17.)— 
that believing, we might have χτῈῈ through his name (John xx. 
31.)—that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
EVERLASTING LIFE (John iii. 16.)—Through him we are savED 
Sromwrath—He hath DELIVERED us from the wrath to come 
(1 Thes.i. 10. Rom.v. 9.)—ETERNAL LIFE 15 the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord (Rom. vi. 23.)—God hath given 
us ETERNAL LIFE, and this LIFE 7s in his son (1 John v. 11.)—who 
2s the captain of our salvation (Heb. 11. 10.)—the author of ETER- 
NAL SALVATION #0 all them that obey him (Heb. v. 9.) :—Nei- 
ther is there SALVATION in any other: for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be SAVED. 
(Acts iv. 12.) 

Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New 
Testament by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did 
they derive their knowledge? ‘They have given us a full 
view of human nature; and have exposed in the clearest light 
the depravity, guilt, and misery of man. They have, at the 
same time, pointed out a method of deliverance from all these 
evils. ‘Their system is wonderfully ingenious: it is original : 
it is adapted to the condition of human nature: it is a re- 
medy perfect and complete. They say that they had all their - 
knowledge of religion from Jesus Christ. But whence did 
Jesus Christ derive it? Those who deny his divine mission, 
will find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There is 
something in his scheme unspeakably superior to every other. 
It takes in the rights of God, as well as the necessities of man ; 
and renders God glorious in all his perfections, as well as man 
completely happy. - Who, besides, in antient or modern 
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times, ever conceived so vast an idea? But Jesus had no 
literary education. Perhaps the Old Testament was the only 
book he ever read. He never associated with the philosophers : 
his companions were not the chief priests, and elders, and 
scribes.—Let the deist sit down and assign a satisfactory 
reason for the vast superiority of the gospel. The Christian 
is free from difficulty ; for he reads in the sacred page, and he 
believes that ‘ Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son, who 
was in the bosom of the Father, and hath declared him unto 
us.” (John 1. 18.) } 

Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires 
our assent, are agreeable to unprejudiced reason; every one 
of them has a natural tendency and direct influence to reform 
the manners of men; and all together make up the most 
rational and consistent belief in the world.—To instance only 
in a few particulars :—-What can be a more excellent founda- 
tion of religion, than the Christian doctrine concerning the: 
nature and attributes of the only true God? What so certain 
a preservative against idolatry, as the doctrine, that all things 
were made by him? What can be so sure a ground of 
piety, as the Christian doctrine of providence? What a 
greater encouragement to holiness, than that God has made 
a revelation of his will to instruct men in that practice? What 
doctrine is so admirably suited to all the ends of religion, 
as that of the incarnation of the Son of God? Which way 
could men have been so sensible of God’s love, and have been 
instructed in divine truths so well, as by sending his only Son? 
How could the honour of the Divine Laws be vindicated, and 
such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by this 
method of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for sin ? 
What could be a more glorious manifestation of the mercy of 
God; what more effectual to deter men from sin; and to ex- 
hibit to them its heinous nature, and God’s hatred against it, 
and the indispensible necessity of obeying His laws, than this 
expedient of saving sinners by the sacrifice of his Son? How 
could men be better encouraged to a religious life, than by 
having such a Mediator to obtain pardon for their frailties, 
and by being assured of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, to 
enable them to conquer their corrupt affections? In fine, 
what more powerful motive to persuade men to live virtuously, 
than the certainty of a future judgment? Vain men may 
value themselves upon their speculative knowledge, riglit opinions, 
and true belief; BUT NO BELIEF WILL BE OF ADVANTAGE TO 
THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE FROM -THE PRACTICE OF HOLINESS. 


1 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 38. 
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Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an 
infinitely more conszstent and rational scheme of belief, than 
the wisest of the antient philosophers ever did, or the most 
cunning of modern unbelievers cax invent. The philosophers 
were never able to make out a coherent scheme of things, and 
the modern deists cannot frame to themselves any consistent 
and fixed principles, as we have already seen!. There have 
indeed been disputes among Christians, but they have not been 
like those among the philosophers, concerning the supreme 
good of man, but only explications of particular doctrines, 
which do uot affect religion itself, and ought not to hinder the 
good effect, which the fundamental doctrines ought to have 
upon the lives of men. 

Il]. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament are 
adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, the 
MORAL PRECEPTS which it enjoins are not less calculated to 
promote their happiness and well-being, both collectively and 
individually. ‘The view of human duty, exhibited by heathen 
moralists, was not only radically defective and materially erro- 
neous; but the manner of its exhibition was little calculated 
to impress the mind, affect the heart, or influence the conduct. 
Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of things,—general decla- 
mations concerning the beauty of virtue,—cold and inanimate 
precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet imperfectly exem- 
plified in their own behaviour*,—might in some degrce 
exercise their pupils’. faculties of reasoning and memory, and 
render them subtle disputants and pompous dcclaimers; but 
they had little tendency to enlighten their minds in the know- 
ledge of moral truth, and to imbue their hearts with the love 
of moral excellence. It is far otherwise with the morality of 
the Scriptures, and especially of the New Testament. While 
the system of moral truth, which they evolve, is incomparably 
more pure than that of the heathen moralist, it is not, like his, 
couched in cold generalities or in abstract uninteresting 
language. It is pure and rational, alike remote from the 
overstrained precepts of superstition and enthusiasm, and the 
loose compliant maxims of worldly policy. It comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms. It is deeply impressive, and it is 
perfectly intelligible. It is calculated tor every rank and order 
of society, and speaks with equal strictness and authority to 
the rich and honourable, to the poor and ignoble. All other 
systems of morals prohibit actions but not thoughts, and 
therefore are necessarily ineffectual. But the moral system of 
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Christianity pervades every thought of the heart; teaches us 
to refer all our actions to the will of our Creator; and corrects 
all selfishness in the human character, by teaching us to have 
in view the happiness of all around us, and enforcing the most 
enlarged and diffusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian Morality we might 
conclude the present section, especially as the New Testament is 
in the hands of almost every one; but, since that volume (as well 
as the Old Testament) is arraigned by the opposers of revela- 
tion in the present day, as the most zmmoral book that is ex- 
tant, a short view of the morality of the Gospel dispensation, 
and of the manner in which it is announced, becomes neces- 
sary, in order to enable the Christian reader to give a reason 
of the hope that isin him. The moral precepts of the Gospel 
may be referred to the duties incumbent upon man in civil 
and social life, and to the duties which he owes to himself. 

1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon man towards 
his fellow-creatures, the Gospel requires that we offer not the 
least injury or wrong to others, in their persons, their properties, 
or their reputations; that we render unto all their just dues; 
that we lie not one to another, but speak every man truth unto 
his neighbour, and provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. All fraud and falsehood in our words and dealmgs, 
together with all injustice and violence, are most expressly for- 
bidden. (Rom. xiii. 7, 8. Eph. iv. 25. 2 Cor. viii. 21.) Not 
only are we to abstain from injurious actions, but we are re- 
quired not to be angry at our brother without a cause; to 
speak evil of no man, and neither to raise evil reports our- 
selves against our neighbour, nor spread them abroad when 
raised by others. (Matt. v. 21, 22. Tit. ili. 2. with Psal. xv. 3.) 
Further, we are forbidden to pass rash judgments upon others, 
lest we ourselves should be judged by God; on the contrary, 
we are to put the best constructions upon their words which 
the case will bear. (Matt. vii. 1, 2. Rom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii. 
5, 7. Jamesiv. 11.) And Jesus Christ has inculcated it in the 
strongest manner, that no seeming acts of piety and devotion, 
or diligence in the ritual observances of religion, will compen- 
sate for the wrongs or injuries done to our neighbours, nor will 
they be accepted by God, without making reparation, as far as 
is in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. (Matt. v. 23, 24. 
Xxili. 23.) 

Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative morality; it 
enforces upon us, in the most explicit terms, the duty of doing 
good to all men, as far as we have ability and opportunity. 
‘Thus, we are required to assist them in their necessities and 
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distresses, to sympathise with them in their afflictions and sor- 
rows, as well as to rejoice in their prosperity; to be ready to 
distribute to their necessities out of our worldly substance; to 
endeavour to convert them from the error of their way, and to 
reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the spirit of meek- 
ness; and finally to do all we can to promote their temporal 
and spiritual welfare. The more effectually to show the great 
importance of the duties of charity and mercy, Jesus Christ 
assures us that particular notice will be taken of them, at the 
great day of judgment, and that men shall then be rewarded 
or condemned according to their abounding in, or their neg- 
lecting of the practice of those duties. (Gal.vi. 10. 1 Tim. 
vi. 18. Heb. xiii. 3, 16. James v. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom. xu. 15. 
Matt. xxv. 31—46.) 

Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of us 
towards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we are to 
observe towards our enemies, and those who have injured us, 
Jesus Christ has given us in this respect the most admirable 
precepts and directions. If we have suffered injuries from 
others, he enjoins us to exercise a forgiving temper towards 
them, and not to give way to the bitterness of revenge; and 
requires us to insert it in our petitions to God, that he would 
forgive us our sins, as we forgive others the offences committed 
against us. ‘The same is the design of some of his excellent 
parables. And in this, as well as other instances, the apostles 
taught the same doctrine with their divine Lord and Master, 
that we should recompense to no man evil for evil, and instead 
of being overcome of evil, should overeome evil with good. 
(Rom. xii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 1 Thess. v. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) 
To these precepts we may add, that Jesus Christ not only for- 
bids the rendering of evil for evil, but commands us to render 
good for evil. This is the design of that glorious precept, 
by which we are commanded to love our enemies, to bless them 
that curse us, to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for 
them that despitefully use us and persecute us. Instead of 
cursing we-must pray to God for them, not indeed that they 
may go on and prosper in their evil courses, but that they may 
be brought to a right temper of mind, and so may become the 
objects of the divine favour: and if they be reduced to distress, 
we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind offices of 
humanity. If thine enemy hunger, feed him; ‘if he thirst give 
him drink.” (Matt. v. 43,44. Rom. xn. 20.) And this cer- 
tainly is earrying benevolence to the noblest height. And 
though there have been high pretenders to reason who have 
found fault with it, yet some of the most eminent among the 
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antient philosophers have been sensible of the beauty and ex- 
cellency of such a conduct, but they wanted the authority 
necessary to make it a law obligatory on mankind. But in the 
gospel of Jesus it is more strongly enforced, urged with more 
powerful motives than ever it was before, and is bound upon us 
by a most express divine authority. To this it may be added, 
that our Lord has expressly condemned that spirit, which car- 
ries men to persecute and do hurt to others, under pretence of 
zeal for the cause of God and religion. (Luke ix. 54, 55, 56.) 

Upon the whole, it is the manifest and uniform design and 
tendency of the gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce a 
universal benevolence. It lays the foundation of the duties we 
owe to mankind in love. It is there given as a comprehensive 
summary of the duties we owe to mankind: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. (Matt. xxii. 39. Rom. xiii. 8, 9. 
Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neighbour we are taught to under- 
stand, not merely those of the same country, nation, and _reli- 
gion with ourselves, but all of the human race that stand in 
need of our kindness, and to whom we have an opportunity of 
doing good. ‘This is beautifully exemplified by our Saviour, 
in the parable of the good Samaritan. (Luke x. 33, 34, 35.) 
To which may be added that other remarkable precept, What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them. 
(Matt. vit. 12.) A rule which, if rightly considered, would be 
of great use in regulating our conduct towards our fellow- 
creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all men, 
the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach the 
gospel morality would insinuate, that we should have the same 
degree of affection for all. ‘The special love and esteem which 
good men should have for one another, and the peculiar ties by 
which they are united, in addition to the common ties of hu- 
manity, are recommended and enforced in the strongest and 
most engaging manner, and lay the properest foundation for 
all the intimacies of sacred friendship. (John xiii. 34, 35. 
Gal. vi. 10. Eph. iv. 1—6. Phil. 11. 1—5. 1 Pet. i. 92. 
1 John 111. 16.) 

2. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of 
justice and benevolence towards all mankind, there are also 
particular injunctions given us, with respect to the duties in- 
cumbent upon us in the several stations and relations which we 
sustain in civil and social life: and these are of great importance 
to the welfare of nations, families, and particular persons. 

The grand design of the New Testament, it has been well 
observed, is, to teach religion. What relates to civil institu- 
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tions it notices only so far as moral obligation is concerned.— 
Forms of government it leaves to the wisdom of men to regu- 
late, and to nations to frame: but what the spirit of govern- 
ments should be, it plainly dictates; and it Jays down the 
principles, by which both governors and governed ought to 
regulate their conduct, with authority, plainness and fidelity, 
and yet with a delicacy suited to the age in which it was written, 
and to the jealousy of the governments which then existed '. 
Civil government, the New Testament says, is an ordinance of 
God; in other words, it is the will of God that menshould not live 
as the beasts of the field, without controul; but that they should 
be formed into societies regulated by laws, and that these laws 
should be executed by magistrates appointed for the purpose. 
What kind of government and what kind of rules are intended, 
the sacred writers thus particularly specify:— They are not a 
terror to good works, but to evil. Do that which ts good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same: for he ἐξ the minister of God 
to thee for good. But if thou do that which ts evil, be afraid, 
Jor he beareth not the sword tn vain;—for he is a minister of 
God, an avenger to execute wrath, sent by him for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that dowell. They 
are God’s ministers attending to this very thing *, that is, their 
talents and their time are wholly employed in this great and 
good work. Such are the principles of government laid down: 
in the New Testament; and such the duties which it prescribes 
to the rulers and magistrates of nations. 
But Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one part: 
of the community, and leave the rest to act as they please: it 
addresses itself likewise with equal energy to the people, and 
binds on their consciences the obligations of subjection and 
obedience. Subjects are taught to be szbmisstve and obedient 
to the higher powers; to pray tor them; to fear God and honour 
the king ; to give unto Caesar the things which are Casar’s; to 
render tribute to whom tribute ἧς due; custom to whom custom; 
Sear to whom fear ; HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR; and to doall this 
not merely because the civil laws require it, and for fear of punish- 
ment from men, but for conscience-sake, and in obedience to the 
laws of God. (Matt. xxii. 21. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 5, 6, 7. 1 Tim. ii. 
1,2. 2110. 11. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 13—15.) Are not these injunctions 
highly reasonable, and exactly corresponding with the nature: 
and state of things? Ifthe members of a community refuse to 
honour and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to govern- 


1 Both Paul and Peter wrote during the reign of the sanguinary emperor Nero.. 
_ oe. Xitel oy 4. 1 Pet. i. 14. 
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ment, to give high respect to rulers, or to pay them tribute,— 
and all this, not from fear of punishment, but for conscience- 
sake,—it will be allowed by every rational man, that they resist 
an ordinance of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable and 
beneficial, and deservedly receive to themselves condemnation. ? 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting civil 
government ; such are its grand moral principles, and such its, 
specific declarations on the subject. In every domestic relation 
it also lays down, fairly and equitably, the duties on both sides, 
viz. of servants and masters, of husbands and wives, of parents 
and children. 

Thus, servants are enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, 
to obey and serve their masters, with all proper respect, fide- 
lity, and diligence, not purloining, not answering again, with 
good-will doing service as unto the Lord, and not unto men; 
knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, that shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. ‘These 
things, when really believed, and duly considered, will have a , 
much stronger influence to engage them to a faithful and cheer- 
ful discharge of their duty, than mere custom, or the laws of 
the country. On the other hand, masters are required to give 
unto their servants that which is just and equal, forbearing 
threatenings, knowing that they also have a master in heaven, 
and that with him there is no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—9. 
Col. 111. 22—25.iv.1. 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2. 9, 10, 11.) The 
duties of husbands and wives, of parents and children, are also 
admirably delineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 22—33. Col. 11. 
18, 19. Tit. ii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1—4. Col. i. 20, 21. 
1 Tim. v.4—-8.) In like manner, superiors and inferiors, the 
elder and younger, the rich and the poor, are directed to a 
proper conduct towards one another; and rules are given 
which tend to regulate the deportment of equals among them- 
selves, that they should be courteous, in honour preferring one 
another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endeavouring 
as far as possible to live peaceably with all men. (Rom. xn. 
10.42.18. 1 Cor. x. 32. Phil. ii. St 1 ΒΡ. 17. i. ΘΝ 
In a word, all the various offices of humanity, justice, and cha- 
rity, due from one man to another, are frequently described in 
the sacred, writings, enforced by the most powerful motives, 
and by the authority of God himself; which, where it is firmly 
believed, must come with greater force upon the conscience, 


1 Bogue on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p.224. There is an ad- 
mirable discourse on * Christian Obedience to Civil Rulers,’ in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons, 
principaily designed to illustrate and enforce Christian Morality, pp. 267—-258. 
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than the mere institutions of human legislators, or the reasonings 
of philosophers and moralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the 
excellency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the moral 
duties we owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. With 
respect to that part of our duty, which relates more immediately 
to ourselves, to the governing of our affections, passions, and 
appetites, and to the due regulation and improvement of our 
temper, the Gospel law is peculiarly excellent. While it pro- 
hibits all angry passions, as above remarked, it enforces the 
lovely duties of meekness, forbearance, and long suffering ; 
and recommends, above =i) the cultivation of that fr iendly 
temper and universal benevolence, which is one of the most 
amiable and excellent dispositions of the human heart. (Eph. iv. 
26, 27. 31, 32. Col. ili. 12—14. 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5.) Wherever 
the Gospel is sincerely believed and embraced, it inspires the 
utmost abhorrence of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which 
had made so monstrous a progress in various parts of the 
heathen world at the time of Christ’s coming into the world ; 
and which, as we have seen, were countenanced by the es 
and practice of the most distinguished sages of antiquity '. 
Not only adultery, fornication, ‘(which among the antient 
heathens was reputed to be a very slight fault, iF a fault at all), 
polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but likewise all 
manner of uncleanness and lasciviousness, and the cherishing 
and indulgence ofall impure inclinations are strictly prohibited. 
eCorsvi.. 9, 10. 1 Tim.in9, 10. 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 5, 7- 
1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 27, 28.) 

Further, we are itrequently warned against rioting and 
dy unkenness, which tend to debase and dilmeom our “ow δν. 
(uke xxi 34. Gal. ν. 19. 91. Eph. v. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 11.) And 
it is particularly worthy of observation, that, while the Gospel 
enforces chastity, purity, and temperance by the most sacred 
obligations, care is taken to guard against superstitious ex- 
tremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles substituted fervency 
of devotion in the place of regular morality; nor, under pre- 
tence of extraordinary purity, have they forbidden and con- 
demned marriage, as some of the Essenes then did, and as 
others by a false refinement have since done. On the contr rary, 
itis declared that marriage is honourable in all. (1 Cor. vii. 9. 
Heb. xiii. 4.): and though all intemperance and excess are ex- 
pressly forbidden, and we are required to subdue the passions and 
appetites, yet we are allowed the moderate use of sensible en- 
joyments; and it is declared, that every creature of God is good, 


1 See pp. 15—16, supra. 
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and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving ; 
forert - sanctified by the word of God and prayer. (1 Tim. iv. 
3—5. 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts 
is, that particular care is taken to guard us against an immo- 
derate passion for worldly riches; the precariousness of which 
is illustrated, together with the inconsistency of a predominant 
love of worldly wealth with the love of God, and with real 
piety and virtue. ‘The possession and enjoyment of riches are 
not absolutely prohibited; but we are directed to make a proper 
use of them, and to regard them as a trust committed to us by 
God, of which we are only the stewards, and for which we 
must be accountable. We are instructed to employ them, not 
as incentives to luxury, but as opportunities of doing good, 
of honouring God, and being useful to mankind. (Matt. vi. 24. 
Mark x. 24. Luke xii. 15—21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 
9,10. 1 Tim. vi. 17—19.} 

No disposition is more hateful to man than pride, which is 
represented as odious in the sight of God. (James iv. 6.) Many 
passages in the Gospel are particularly designed to correct and 
subdue it in all its various branches and appearances, whether 
it signifies an inordinate ambition which puts men upon con- 
tending who should be greatest, or an eager thirst after the 
applause of men rather than the favour and approbation of God, 
or a presumptuous haughty arrogance, and a high conceit of 
ourselves and our own righteousness, and a contempt of others: 
uever was an amiable humility recommended and enforced in 
such an engaging manner as by Jesus Christ, who also gave 
the most perfect and lovely pattern of it in his own example. 
(Matt. xxiii. 6—12. Mark ix. 33, 34, 35. Luke xviii. 9—14. 
John v. 44. Matt. xi. 29. John xiii. 12—17. Phil. ii. 3—7. 
1 Pet. v. 5.) And as nothing tends more to discompose and 
disturb the mind than anxious cares, or excessive sorrows and 
desponding fears, the Gospel provides the most effectual reme- 
dies against all these: not by representing worldly evils and 
calamities as no evils at all, or prescribing an unfeeling apathy, 
and suppressing the natural affections and passions, but by 
keeping them within proper bounds. No where are there such 
powerful considerations for supporting us under afflictions and 
adversities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. Weare 
taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and best 
purposes, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
under them, and over-rule them to our greater benefit, and 
that if duly improved they shall issue in a complete ever- 
lasting felicity. (Matt. v. 4. Rom.v. 4, 5, viii. 18.28. 2 Cor. 
ivel7. Heb. xii. 5—12.) Nothing can possibly be better fitted to 
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deliver us from anxious distracting cares and solicitudes, anda 
distrustful thoughtfulness for to-morrow, than the excellent 
precepts and directions given us by Christ and his apostles. 
(Matt. vi. 25 — 34. Luke xii. 22—31. Phil. iv. 6. Ὁ» 19. 
1 Tim. vi. 6.8. Heb. xin. 5. 1 Ῥεῖ. ν. 7.) But though we are 
directed to cast our cares upon God, in a cheerful and steady 
dependence upon his wise and good providence, yet we are 
cautioned not to neglect the use of proper means and endeavours 
on our parts. It is ς urged as our duty, not to be slothful in 
business, to exercise ourselves with diligence in the work of 
our several callings and employments, that we may have lack 
of nothing, and may have to give to him that needeth. Those 
who lead idle lives are repr resented as walking disorderly, 
and it is declared, that if any man will not” work, neither 
should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph.iv. 28. 1 Thess. Ψ Ἐὰν 
2 Thess. ili. 10, 11, 12.) To this it may be added, that the 
precepts and instructions of Christ are admirably fitted to in- 
spire us with a true divine fortitude, and to raise us above the 
slavish fear of men, (who can only kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do,) or of any worldly evils and 
sufferings. And yet he is far from encouraging a forward en- 
thusiastic rashness: he directs his disciples not needlessly to 
expose themselves to dangers, but to take all proper precau- 
tions for avoiding the rage and malice of their persecutors 
(Matt. vii..G. x. 16. 23. )s but when this could not be done with- 
out betraying the cause of God, of truth, and righteousness, they 
were to exert a noble fortitude, and to endure the greatest sut- 
ferings with constancy and even with joy, being assured of divine 
supports, and that great should be their reward in heaven. 
(Matt. v. 10, 11,12. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii, 14. iv. 12, 13.) 
As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the 
mind, and of mighty advantage to a life of piety and virtue, it 
is frequently urged upon us as our duty to endeavour to get our 
minds furnished with divine and useful knowledge. And the 
knowledge there required is not merely of the speculative no- 
tional kind, or science falsely so called, but such a knowledge 
of those things which are of the highest importance to our hap- 
piiess, as may help us to make a progress in all holiness and 
goodness: we must endeavour to grow in wisdom and spiritual 
understanding, so as to discern the things which are excellent, 
and to prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God. (John xvii. 3. Phil, i i. 9, 10. Rom. xii. 2. Eph, 
veok?. Golei. 99:10: 1 Thess. v.21. Titei. 1.) παν ites 
required of us, that we make it our continual endeavour to 
grow in graee, and in every divine virtue; for which purpose 
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we must live and walk by faith, whch is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen. And 
as that future life and immortality is now brought into the most 
clear and open light, we are required to carry our desires and 
views beyond this transitory world and all its enjoyments, and 
to seek the things which are above, and place our choicest affec- 
tions there. (2 Cor.v. 7. Col. iii. 1, 2. Heb. xiii. 14.) Ac- 
cordingly, the Christian life is represented under the noble 
notion of a conversation with heaven, and communion with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ: it is a continual aspir- 
ing towards the perfection of our nature in a conformity to the 
divine goodness and purity, and an endeavour to do the will 
of God on earth, as it is done in heaven. (Phil, iii. 20. 1 John 1.8. 
Phil. 111. 12,13, 14.) ‘Lo all which may be added, that it is the 
distinguishing character of the religion of Jesus, that, while 
it directs us to aspire to the highest degree of moral excel- 
lence, it teaches us to maintain a constant sense of our own 
weaknesses and defects, and of our insufficiency in ourselves. 
In the Gospel all boasting and confidence in our own righteous- 
ness and merits is excluded: and we are instructed to place our 
whole dependence upon the grace of Ged in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, giving him the giory of every good thing that is in us, or 
which we are enabled to perform. . 

4, In reviewing the leading features of Christian Morality, the 
holiness of its precepts is a circumstance that demands especial 
consideration, and is a proof that the religion, which inculcates 
it, came from God. All its precepts aim directly at the heart. It 
never goes about to form the exterior of man. ‘To merely ex- 
ternal dutics it is a stranger. It forms the lives of men no other- 
wise than by forming their dispositions. It never addresses itself 
to their vanity, selfishness, or any other corrupt propensity. 
On the contrary, it declares open war, and irreconcileable 
enmity, against every evil disposition in the human heart. It 
tolerates none. Of the most odious sins, such as disobedience 
to parents, dishonesty, injustice, and murder, it speaks with 
abhorrence. It says that they ought not even to be named 
among Christians. But thisis not all. Jt descends into the 
heart: it puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bit- 
terness, which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile 
the life. Many principles, which the world approves, and on 
many occasions considers to be harmless—as ambition, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, re- 
venge, contempt of others, anda disposition to filthy jesting,——the 
Gospel condemns in every form and degree. It forbids the in- 
dulgence of them even in thought ; it prohibits the adultery of 
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the eye, and the murder of the heart; and commands the de- 
sire to be strangled in its birth. Neither the hands, the tongue, 
the head, nor the heart, must be guilty of one iniquity. How- 
ever the world may applaud the heroic ambition of one, the 
love of glory in another, the successful pursuits of affluence 
in a third, the high-minded pride, the glowing patriotism which 
would compel all the neighbouring nations to bow the neck, the 
steady pursuit of revenge for injuries received, and a sovereign 
contempt of the rude and ignoble vulgar,—Christianity con- 
demns them all, and enjoins the disciples of Jesus to crucify 
them without delay. Not one is to be spared, though dear 
asa right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary as a 
right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not press 
men to consider what their fellow-men may think of them, 
or how it will affect their temporal interest ; but what is right, 
and what is necessary to their well being. If you comply with 
its precepts, you must de, and not merely seemto be. It is the 
heart that is required; and all the different prescribed forms of 
worship and obedience are but so many varied expressions or 
modifications of it.” ! 

Now, is any thing like this to be found in the writings of the 
opposers of revelation? No. Their morality, we have seen, 
has no standard; and their code of morais is in fact subversive 
of all morality 3, Their deity seems to take no cognizance of 
the heart. According to them “ there is no merit or crime in 
intention.” Their morality only goes to form the exterior of the 
man. It allows the utmost scope for wicked desires, provided 
they be not carried into execution to the injury of society: and 
according to their code (as recently promulgated), the assassi- 
nation of a person, who for some political reason may become 
obnoxious, is a laudable act; the prohibition of the unlawful 
intercourse between the sexes is a perversion of “ the plainest 
dictates of nature ;” and decayed old age is not worth the pains 
and expense bestowed in supporting it ! ! : 

It is worthy of notice that the gospel inculcates the purest 
worship of God, and filial reliance upon his mercy and good~ 
ness: but, amid all the discordant theories of morals which have 
been contrived by modern opposers of revelation, they are 
unanimous in excluding the Divine Being from their systems of 
ethics ; thus evincing that they are deists in theory, pagans in 
inclination, and atheists in practice. 


1 Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 74. Fuller’s 
Gospel its own Witness, p. 27. 
2 See pp. 32—37, supra. 
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ἐς The words of scripture are spirit and life. They are the 
language of love. Every exhortation of Christ and his apostles 
is impregnated with this spirit. Let the reader turn to the 
twelfth chapter of the epistle to the Romans for an example, 
and read it carefully; let him find, if he can, any thing in the 
purest part of the writings of deists, that is worthy of being com- 
pared with it. No: virtue itself is no longer virtue in their 
hands. It loses its charms, when they affect to embrace it. 
Their touch is that of the cold hand of death. The most lovely 
object is deprived by it of life and beauty, and reduced to a 
shrivelled mass of inactive formality.” ! 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing the 
morality of the Gospel, is, the sanner m which it is delivered 
tous. While the antient sages confined their precepts to their 
respective pupils, they disregarded the multitude, for whose 
moral instruction no provision was made: and however excel- 
lent many of their precepts were, still they were destitute of 
sufficient weight and authority to enforce their} instructions, 
and not unfrequently their conduct was directly opposed to 
their precepts. But the precepts of the Gospel are perfectly 
natural, and eminently adapted to the state of every class of 
society, and calculated to promote the real happiness of all 
men. Simplicity and plainness are the characteristics of all 
Christ’s discourses; and appear not only in the language he 
employed, but also in the allusions and illustrations by which 
he enforced or recommended his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of the simplicity and plainness of language, which pervades 
the discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as of clear and definite 
instruction in moral duty, we have a complete model in his 
sermon on the mount. In that discourse, no article is intro- 
duced which he leaves either doubtful or ambiguous. Not only 
does he distinctly expound the prohibitions of the antient law ; 
but he also places, in opposition to the things prohibited, a 
variety of duties which neither the terms of the law nor the 
explanations of the Jews had ever expressly recognised. He 
applies the law of duty to the secret thoughts and dispositions 
of the heart, as much as to the controul or regulation of exter- 
nal conduct; and opposes the genuine spirit of pure and prac-~ 
tical morality to all the loose and pernicious tenets, by which 
false or incompetent instructors perverted the people, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men. ‘The same plainness. 
of language characterises all the other discourses of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the practical parts of the apostolic writings. 


1 Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 42. 


! 
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The simplicity and plainness of Christ’s manner are likewise 
conspicuous in the nature of his allusions and instructions; all 
of which were derived from objects familiar to the apprehension 
of mankind at large. This is obvious to every reader of his 
discourses. The ety set on a hill,—the salt of the earth,—the 
candle which ts not to be set under a bushel, but upon a candle- 
stick,—the vine and the branches,—the shepherd and the sheep,— 
are instances which cannot be forgotten. These and similar 
examples are the happiest of all allusions, and the best of all 
illustrations. They are natural but forcible; every where 
offering themselves, and every where beautiful; familiar but 
possessed of sufficient dignity; and always attended with this 
high recommendation, that they are easily understood by men 
in every situation of life. 

The same plainness and simplicity of manner are also evinced 
in the parables delivered by Christ. Instruction appears to 
have been communicated in allegorical discourses generally 
resembling these, from the earliest ages!: but no instructor 
ever framed them so happily as Christ. The subjects, to which 
he alludes, are chosen with supreme felicity; and the allusions 
are conducted with the utmost skill and success. ‘The allego- 
rical part of the story is always just and impressive, commonly 
beautiful, not unfrequently sublime, and in several instances 
eminently pathetic. ‘The meaning, which it is intended to con- 
vey, is at the same time definite, clear and obvious. The pa- 
rable, instead of shading the thought, illumines it: and, instead 
of leaving the reader in doubt, contributes not a little to the 
satisfaction of his enquiries. When we consider the perplexed 
and enigmatical manner, in which the Jewish and Gentile 
teachers, ‘at that time, conveyed many of their important 
instructions, we shall on the one hand see this characteristic of 
our Saviour’s discourses in a stronger light; and on the other 
shall be led to admire the wisdom, with which, in this respect, 
he taught mankind. 3 

While pride and vanity were the general characteristics of 
the Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his man- 


1 The nature and interpretation of parables are discussed znfra, Vol. II. Part Il. 
Chap. V. Section V. 

2 Dwight’s System of Theology, vol. ii. p. 280. ‘The three discqurses in that volume 
on the character of Christ as a prophet are particularly valuable for their originality of 
thought and the interesting manner in which the subject is treated. Many beautiful 
observations on the character and manner of Christ as a teacher occur in Bp. Law’s 
Considerations on the Theory of Religion, pp. 559—364. 8vo. London, 1820. See 
also Bp. Newton’s Dissertation on the eloquence of Jesus Christ, Works, vol. iv. 
pp- 86—104. and Archbishop Newcome’s Observations on our Lord’s Conduct as a 
Divine Instructor, and on the Excellence of his Moral Character, 4to or 8vo. 
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ner of teaching the most perfect modesty and delicacy, blended 
with the utmost boldness and integrity. While he exposed the 
corruption of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, with such clearness of evidence and such pun- 
gency of reproof, that they themselves often shrunk from the 
detection, and trembled for the very existence of their principles 
and theix power , not a word, not a sentiment, fell from his lips 
which either could or can give pain to a mind of the most 
finished refinement and virtue; not a word, not a sentiment, 
has been uttered, that can awaken one improper thought, or 
allure in the least degree to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which they 
were inculcated,, imparted to Christ’s teaching, a degree of au- 
thority peculiar to himself, and extorted from his adversaries 
the confession—Never man spake like this man. (Jolin vil. 46.) 
At the same time, he uniformly displayed towards his disciples 
the utmost kindness, gentleness, and patience; bearing with 
their weaknesses and infirmities, often reiterating the same 
instructions, removing their prejudices, and giving full force and 
effect to all his doctrines and precepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential 
part of the morality of the gospel. To the character of almost 
every other teacher of morals, some stain or defect attaches : 
but he is charged with no vice either by friends.or enemies’. 
«“ς In Christ,”—(we quote the acknowledgment of an avowed 
unbeliever) <‘ we have an example of a quiet and peaceable 
spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just, honest, up- 
right, and sincere; and, above all, of a most gracious and be- 
nevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did no wrong, no 
injury to any man, in whose mouth was no guile; who went 
about doing good not only by his ministry, but also in curing 


Θ 
all manner of diseases among the people. His life was a 


1 Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than the character 
and conduct of Judas Iscariot, which furnish us with 2 strong argument for the truth of 
the Gospel.— How came it to pass, that he first betrayed his master, and then was so 
stung with remorse, as to put an end to his own life by hanging himself? How came 
he thus to own himself guilty of the vilest sin, if he knew that he had done an act of 
justice to the world, by freeing it from an impostor? For, if Jesus was not really 
what he professed to be, he deserved all and much more than Judas was the means 
of bringing upon him. Now, if there had been any base plot, any bad design, 
or any kind of imposture in the case, it must have been known to Judas, who had 
lived so long with Christ, and had even been intrusted with the bag, (which shews that he 
was Not treated with any reserve), and who was acquainted with our Savionr’s most private 
life; and if he had known of any blemish in his character or conduct, he ought to have 
told it, and would have told it :—duty to God, to his own character, and to the world, 
obliged him to it; but his silence in this respect bears the most decisive testimony to 
Christ’s innocence ; Judas’s death and perdition prove Christ’s divine authority. 
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beautiful picture of human nature in its native purity and sim- 
plicity; and showed at once what excellent creatures men 
would be, when under the influence and power of that gospel 
which he preached unto them.” ! 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides the 
absence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces of de- 
votion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, and prudence ; 
which qualities are to be collected from incidental circumstances, 
as the terms are themselves never used concerning Christ in the 


1 Chubb’s True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sect. 8. pp. 55, 586. The author cannot 
refrain from adding in this place the not less just and eloquent,—and in fact inimitable 
character of Christ, drawn by the hand of a master :—‘ I will confess to you that the 
majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has 
its influence on ny heart. Peruse the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp 
of diction: how mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scripture! 15 it 
possible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the work of man ? 
Is it possible that the sacred personage, whose history it contains, should be himself a 
mere man? Do we find that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary ? 
what sweetness, what purity in his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his de- 
livery! What sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in_ his discourses ἢ 
What presence of mind in his replies! How great the command over his passions ! 
Where is the man, where the philosopher, who could so live and so die, without weak- 
ness, and without ostentation ?—Woien [lato described his imaginary good man with all 
the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the 
character of Jesus Christ: the resemblance was so striking that all the Christian fathers 
perceived it. 

“© What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare (Socrates) the son of 
Sophronicus to (Jesus) the son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion is there 
between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, easily supported his character 
to the last; and if his death, however easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been 
doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before put them 
in practice; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precept.—But where could Jesus learn among his competitors, that pure 
and sublime morality, of which he only has given us both precept and example ?—The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophising with his friends, appears the most agreeable 
that could be wished for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonising pains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. 
Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who ad- 
ministered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless 
tormentors. Yes! if the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus were those of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere 

fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, the 
᾿ history of Socrates, whicl nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that of 
Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty, without obviating 
it: it is more inconceivable, that a number of persons should agree to write such a 
history, than that one only should furnish the subject of ic. The Jewish authors were 
incapable of the diction and strangers to the morality contained in the Gospel, the marks 
of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonish- 
ing character than the hero.”—-RovussEAu. 

What a mind! to conceive ideas so beautiful and so just! ‘The divinity of the New 
Testament is displayed as with a sunbeam! But what a heart! to resist the force of all 
this evidence, to blind so fine an understanding, and be able to subjoin, as Rousseau 
did, Z cannot believe the Gospel! The infidelity of this man, however, may be readily 
accounted for. He would not believe that Gospel, which (as we have already seen) 
prohibits all impurity and injustice, both in thought aud in act; he Lovep darkness 
rather than light, because his deeds were evil. His whole life, as he unblushingly 
avowed in his “ Confessions,’ was one continued series of falsehood and profligacy. 
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gospels, nor is any formal character of him drawn in any part of 
the New Testament. * Thus, we see the devoutness of his mind, 
in his frequent retirement to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. 
Luke ix. 28. Matt. xxvi. 36.); in his habitual giving of thanks 
(Matt. xi. 25. Mark viii. 6. John vi. 23. Luke xxi. 17.); in 
his reference of the beauties and operations of nature to the 
bounty of Providence (Matt. vi. 26—28.); in his earnest ad- 
dresses to his father, more particularly that short but solemn 
one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 4:1.) ; 
and in the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the 
last evening of his life (Matt. xxvi. 36—47.); his humility, in 
his constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 33.); 
the benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in his kindness 
to children (Mark x. 16.) ; in the tears which he shed over his 
falling country (Luke xix. 41.), and upen the death ‘of his 
friend (John xi. 35.); in his noticing of the widow’s mite 
(Mark xii. 42.); in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the 
ungrateful servant, and of the pharisee and publican; of which 
parables no one but a man of humanity could have been the 
author: the mzldness and lenity of his character is discovered, 
in his rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Sama- 
ritan village (Luke ix. 55.); in his éxpostulation with Pilate 
(John xix. 11.); in his prayer for his enemies at the moment of 
his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), which, though it has been since 
very properly and frequently imitated, was then, I apprehend, 
new. His prudence is discerned, where prudence is most wanted, 
in his conduct on trying occasions, and in answers to artful 
questions. Of these, the following are examples:—His with- 
drawing, in various instances, from the first symptoms of 
tumult (Matt. xiv. 22, Luke v. 15, 16. John v.13. vi. 15.), 
and with the express care, as appears from Saint Matthew 
(xii. 19.), of carrying on his ministry in quietness ; his declining 
of every species of interference with the civil affairs of the 
country, which disposition is manifested by his behaviour in 
the case of the woman caught in adultery (John vii. 1.), and 
in his repulse of the application which was made to him, to 
interpose hisdecision about adisputed inheritance(Lukexil. 14.); 
his judicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepared answers, will 
be confessed in the case of the Roman tribute (Matt. xxii. 19.); 
in the difficulty concerning the interfering relations of a future 
state, as proposed to him in the instance of a woman who had 
married seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 28.); and, more especially, 
in his reply to those who demanded from him an explanation of 
the authority by which he acted, which reply consisted, in pro- 
pounding a question to them, situated between the very diffi- 
culties into which they were insidiously endeavouring to draw 
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him.” (Matt. xxi. 23, e¢ seg.) In short, the best descriptions 
of virtue are to be found in the New Testament. The whole 
volume is replete with piety and with devotional virtues, which 
were unknown to the antient heathen moralists. 

IV. But, however excellent and complete a rule of moral 
duty may be in itself, it will in the present state of mankind 
hardly be sufficient to answer the end proposed, unless it be 
enjoined by a proper authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. In this respect, the religious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage. For they 
are not to be regarded as the mere counsels and dictates of wise 
men and moralists, who can only advise and endeavour to per- 
suade, but cannot pretend to a proper authority over mankind ; 
nor as the injunctions of fallible human legislators, armed with 
civil authority, who cannot pretend to judge of the heart or of 
men’s dispositions, and who have nothing further in view than 
the external order and welfare of society, and frequently make 
the rules of morality give way to their political interests. But 
they are urged upon us as the commands of God himself, the 
Sovereign Lord of the universe, who knows our most secret 
thoughts, and to whom we must give an account, not only of 
our outward actions, but also of the inward affections and dis- 
positions of our souls. 

1. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity is not recommended in the New Testament from a 
consideration of the fitness of things,—that perpetual subject of 
dispute among philosophers,—or from motives of expediency, 
which would open a wide gate to every immorality; yet the 
Gospel does not reject reason as a motive to obedience. On 
the contrary, reason and justice are the basis of the whole mo- 
rality of Christianity. Paul, speaking of dedicating ourselves 
to God, among other powerful motives to that duty, observes 
that it is a reasonable service which we owe to Him (Rom. xii. 1.); 
and Peter lays it down as a fundamental principle, that it is 
right to obey God rather than men. (Acts iv. 19.) It is indeed 
frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles, that the command- 
ments of God are holy, just, and pure, and that they ought to 
be observed from gratitude and submission to Him; and on 
the other hand, that they who transgress them are worthy of 
death 3, The apostles also frequently display, in strong terms, 
the indignity and infamy of persons addicting themselves to 


1 Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 74----76. 
2 See particularly Rom. viii. 12. and i. 52. 
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particular vices or sins; and assert that modesty and decency 
require that our morals be decorous and well regulated. The 
night 1s far spent, the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us walk honestly as in the day; 
not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. (Rom. xiil. 12, 13.) Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are gust, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. (Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves to 
the general motives of reason, justice, or decency: they lay it 
down as a special motive peculiar to Christians, that they ought 
to live suitably to the singular favours conferred on them by 
the free grace and mercy of God. Since he has vouchsafed to 
call them out of darkness, and to impart to them the knowledge 
of himself, therefore they ought to lead a more holy life than 
those who have not yet received the same knowledge. Since 
God has so loved them as to give them the title of his children 
(1 John iii. 1.), they ought to bear his image, and shew forth 
his virtues'. Be ye therefore, says Paul, imztators of God, as 
dear children. (Eph. v. 1.) Since God has purchased us anew 
by the blessing of redemption, we ought to be doubly consecrated 
to him,—first, as our Creator, and secondly, as our Redeemer. 
Ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit which are God’s. (1 Cor. vi. 20.) God, having 
raised up his son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every 
one of you from his iniquities. (Acts ii. 26.) Such is the true 
end of his coming, and the price which he expects for all that 
he has done in our favour. Christ gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. (Tit. i. 14.) Because 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven us, theretore we are to be 
kind to one another, tender-hcearted, forgiving one another. 
(Eph. iv. 32.) Since God has so loved us, as to send his only 
begotten Son into the world that we might live through him, 
therefore we ought also to love one another. (1 John iv. 9. 11.): and 
because God maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, therefore we are 
to love our enemies as well as our friends. (Matt. v. 44, 45.) 
Motives to obedience drawn from love are fitted to work upon 
the best principles of our nature: and never was there such a 


A me a a ee rr ...-.-.- 


1 1 Pet, ii. 9. marginal rendering. 
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display of the wonderful love of God to mankind, as in the 
method of our redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a true 
and lively faith, it will have a happy influence to engage and 
draw us to a holy and dutiful obedience; since it is every where 
inculcated in the Gospel, that the design of God’s sending his 
own Son into the world, and of all the great things which have 
been done for us, is, to oblige us to die more and more unto 
βίῃ» and to live unto righteousness. 

3. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience 
is drawn from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, 
whose sacred life and practice illustrated and exemplified his 
own holy laws and precepts. “Ἅ Examples teach where precepts 
fail.” And what example is there so proper and engaging, 
as the Son of God in human flesh, the most perfect image of 
the invisible deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought 
nearer to our view, and such of them, as can be imitated by 
feeble man, are placed within the reach of our imitation ? 
In him we may behold the completest pattern of universal 
holiness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, 
the most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obe- 
dience and resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary 
patience under the greatest sufferings, the most admirable 
humility, meekness, and condescension, and of every amiable 
virtue. And should we not be desirous to: tread in his illus- 
trious footsteps? Learn of me, says Christ, for I am meek: 
and lowly, and ye shall find rest to your souls. (Matt. xi. 29.) 
Walk in love, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also loved us, 
and gave himself for us. (Eph. v. 2.) Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good, to edification ; for Christ pleased . 
not himself. (Rom. xv. 2,3.) Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain glory, but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves. Look not every man on his own 
things; let him aim not at promoting his own separate 
interests, conveniences, or advantages, but every man also on 
the things of others, aim at promoting those of others. Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus. (Phil. ii. 
3—-5.) As he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation. (1 Pet. 1. 15.) 

4. A further motive is taken from the sanctions of duty which 
the civil relations among men have received from God. Thus, 
magistrates are to be obeyed, not only for wrath, but for 
conscience-sake, because they are the ordinance of God 
(Rom. xiii. 2.5.); and they must also conduct themselves 
towards the people over whom they are placed, as the mznisters 
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of God to them for good. (Rom. xiii. 4.) Husbands and wives 
are to adhere inviolably to each other, because they are joined 
together and made one by God, who αὐ the beginning made 
them, the male and the female (Matt. xix. 4, 6.), and by whom 
whoremongers and adulterers will be judged. (Heb. xiii. 4.) 
Servants are commanded to be obedient to their masters, 27 
singleness of heart, fearing God, with goodwill doing service as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men; and masters to be just, 
merciful to their servants, as knowing that they also have a 
master in heaven, with whom ts no respect of persons. (Eph. vi. 
5—7. 9. Col. iti. 22.) And in general, Whatsoever we do, 
the Gospel enjoins us to do tt heartily as unto the Lord, and 
not unto men (Col. 111. 23.); and that whether we eat or drink, 
we do all to the glory of God. (1 Cor. x. 31.) 

5. The regard which Christians owe to their holy profes- 
sion furnishes another weighty motive to obedience. Immora- 
lities of all kinds are forbidden them, because they ought to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering; forbearing one 
another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. (Eph. iv. 1—3.) They are to walk worthy 
of God, who has called them to his kingdom and glory 
(1 Thess. 11. 12.), and as children of the light (Eph. v. 8.) 
Their conversation must be only as becometh the gospel of Christ. 
(Phil. i. 27.) They must adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things (Tit. 11. 10.); and take care that the 
name, or word, of God be not blasphemed, or evil spoken of, 
through them (1 Tim. vi. 1. Tit. ii. δ.) 

6. The acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance 
of pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who ¢raly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe and obey God’s holy word and com- 
mandments, are a further most powerful motive to sinful and 
frail creatures, to encourage and support them in the practice 
of their duty. Nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind 
of man, nothing more agreeable to the wisdom of God, than 
such'a declaration of the acceptableness of true repentance, 
and such an anthentic assurance of pardon thereupon, as under 
the gospel dispensation the divine mercy has found means to 
afford unto us, in such a manner as 15 at the same time 
apundantly consistent with the dignity of his laws, and_ his 
hatred against sin. 

7. For our greater encouragement, divine assistances are 
provided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. 
This is a consideration of great moment, as every one must 
acknowledge who has a due sense of the weakness and cor- 
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ruption of human nature in its present state, and the manifold 
temptations to which we are here exposed. We are not left 
to our own unassisted strength, but have the most express 
promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, that God will 
send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and to 
strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty; if, 
from a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply to Him 
for his gracious assistance, and at the same time are diligent 
in the use of all proper means and endeavours on our own 
parts. (John vi. 33. xiv. 16.° 1 Cor. iii. 13. vi. 16. Luke xi. 
13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those divine influences 
and aids are communicated in such a way, as is agreeable to the 
just order of our rational faculties, and not so as to render our 
own endeavours needless, but to assist and animate our endea- 
vours. Jt is God who worketh in us of his good pleasure ; 
therefore we are exhorted to work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) ‘The effect of this divine as- 
sistance was very wonderful in the primitive times by the sud- 
den reformation of more wicked men than all the exhortations 
of philosophers ever brought'to repentance. And even in these 
days, when infidelity and profligacy abound, there ave more 
exemplary holy people than ever were found in the best ages 
of the heathen world. 

8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise re- 
presented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. Our con- 
versation, or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20.); and be- 
cause we are only strangers and pilgrims upon earth, we must 
abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the peace, the 
purity, and dignity of ¢he soul. (1 Pet. 1.11.) We are more- 
over put in mind that we are only sojourners here, and have 
20 continuing city, but seck one to come (Heb. xi. 13, xu. 14.) ; 
that we may not seek our rest in this world, nor be too solicitous 
about the things of it, but may always keep our heavenly country 
in view, and make it our greatest concern to arrive safely 
there. 

9. Lastly, the rewards and punishments which the Gospel 
proposes to obedience or disobedience, are a motive perfectly 
agreeable to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy 
of God to make known by express revelation: for, by the cer- 
tain knowledge of these things, is the practice of virtue esta- 
blished upon a sure foundation; men have sufficient to sup- 
port them in their choice of virtue, and to enable them to 
conquer all the temptations of the world, and to despise even 
death itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of flagrant 
sins with this just but terrible sentence: Of which I tell you 
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before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God (Gal. v. 21.) 
On the contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice of 
Christian humility, by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. v. 3.); of meckness, because it is in the sight of God 
of great price (1 Pet. 111. 4.): of merctfulness, as the means of 
obtaining mercy (Matt. v. 7.); of temperance, as necessary in 
order to run our Christian race with success (1 Cor. ix. 24. 
Heb. xii. 1.); of purzty, as a necessary preparation to the 
seeing of God (Matt. v. 8.) ; and of patience and perseverance 
in the Christian life, because our light affliction, which is but 
for amoment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, while we look, not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen, because the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
ETERNAL. (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.) 

Such is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the 
morality of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is 
enforced '. All the charms of the divine goodness, grace, mercy, 
and love, are here represented to our view, in terms the most 
clear, explicit, and engaging that can possibly be conceived. 
‘dow the writers of the New ‘Testament should be able to draw 
up a system of morals, which the world, after the lapse of eigh- 
teen centuries cannot improve, while it perceives numberless 
faults in those of the philosophers of India, Greece, and Rome, 
and of the-opposers of revelation, is a question of fact, for 
whic’ the candid deist is concerned to account in a rational 
way. The Christian is able to do it with ease. ‘The evangelists 
and the apostles of Jesus Christ spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit. 


1 The reader, who is desirous of prosecuting the investigation of Christian morality, 
will find it ably delineated in Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian Morality. ‘There 
is also an excellent discourse entitled ‘The Gospel the only foundation of religious 
and moral Duty,’ in the first volume of Bp. Mant’s Sermons, which in many topics 
coincides with Mr. Gisborne’s first discourse. The various branches of the Christian 
temper are well pourtrayed by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on that subject, 
which (though rather prolix) have been often and deservedly reprinted, ‘The Christian 
Morals, Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of 
Mrs. More, likewise illustrate the leading topics of Christian morality with equal 
elegance and fidelity : and the chief part of the second volume of Mr. Warden’s System 
of Revealed Religion contains a digest of Scripture morality, expressed in lhe veri 
words of the sacred writings. 
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§ 4. ON THE OBJECTIONS OF UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES AND 
MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. 


I. Mysteries, no ground for rejecting the Scriptures. —II. The Scripture 
doctrine of redemption not inconsistent with the generally received 
ideas concerning the magnitude of creation.—IIl. Christianity does 
not establish a system of priesteraft and despotisn over the minds and 
consciences of mankind. —I1V. Does not prohibit free inquiry but in- 
vites it. — V. The objection, that its norality is too strict, obviated. 
— VI. Christianity does not produce a timid snirit, nor overlook the 
sentiments of friendship or patriotism.—VII. The assertion, that 
the Bible is the most immoral book in the world, disproved by the 
evidence of facts. — VIII. Intolerance and persecution not inculcated 
im the Scriptures. 


SUCH is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, 
that there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however 
excellent in itself, which has not been the subject of cavil, cen- 
sure, or reproach. This has been the lot of the Scriptures in 
particular, which have been arraigned by the antagonists of 
divine revelation as a tissue of absurdity, fraud, and immora- 
lity. On the one hand, it has been objected that some of the 
doctrines which they propound to our belief,—such as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c.—are mysterious 
and contrary to reason, and that where mystery begins religion 
ends ; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption is inconsistent 
with the ideas at present entertained concerning the magnitude 
of creation; that it establishes a system of priestcraft and spiri- 
tual tyranny over the minds and consciences of men; and that 
Christianity debars its professors from all inquiries concerning 
religious truths, and demands of them a full and implicit assent, 
without a previous examination of the ground on which they 
are to build that assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected 
that the morality οἵ. the Bible is too strict, bears too hard upon 
mankind, and Jays us under too severe restraints; that it gene- 
rates a timid, passive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the 
generous sentiments of friendship and patriotism ; that the Bible 
is the most immoral book extant in the world; and that it 
inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such are the principal 
objections which have, at various times, been made against the 
doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible: the. contradic- 
tions involved in some of them cannot fail to strike the mind of 
the attentive reader. 10 might be a sufficient answer to most 
of them, to appeal to the facts and statements already exhibited 
in the course of this work, and especially to the foregoing sec- 
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tion: but as these objections have lately been re-asserted and 
clothed in the garb of novelty, in order to impose on the un- 
wary (though most of them have long since been refuted), they 
demand a distinct consideration. 

I. Opsecrion 1. Some of the peculiar doctrines, which the 
Scriptures propound to our belief, are mysterious and contrary 
to reason ; and where mystery begins religion ends. 

ANswER. ‘This assertion is erroneous, for nothing is so 
mysterious as the eternity and self-existence of God: yet, to 
believe that God exists is the foundation of all religion. - Above 
our reason these attributes of Deity unquestionably are. For, 
who can conceive what eternity is? A duration without begin- 
ning, or succession of parts or time! Who can so muchas 
imagine or frame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself 
nor by any other? Of omnipresence, of omniscience, and of 
immensity! How, indeed, can a jinzte capacity, like ours, 
comprehend an Jufinite Being, whom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain. Vain mortal! dost thou presume 
to scrutinize the nature and to comprehend all the ways of the 
incomprehensible God?  Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It ἧς 
high as heaven, what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know? He holdeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. How little a portion 1s heard of 
Aim! The thunder of his power, who can understand? Such 
knowledge 15 too wonderful for us, we cannot attain untoit. But 
though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and abeve our 
limited reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to reason: 
because the wisdom, order, and harmony, which are observable 
in the universe, the admirable and exquisite adaptation of every 
part to produce the end for which it was designed, and the pro- 
vidential care displayed in preserving and governing the whole, 
are all so many proofs of the existence of a first great cause ; 
and reason assures us that no effect can exist withont a cause. 

But our ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries: we 
cannot comprehend the common operations of nature. Every 
thing around us is full of mysteries. The growth of the meanest 
plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much above our 
comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act on 
each other by different forces, which are known to us only by 
some of their effects. The natural philosopher observes these 
effects, and the mathematician calculates them. But neither of 
them has the slightest knowledge whatever of the causes of these 
effects. The natural philosopher observes an infinite number 
of motions in nature ; he is acquainted with the general laws of 
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motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of certain bodies: on these laws, the mathematician erects 
theories, that embrace alike the smallest particles of air or 
light, as well as Saturn and his moons. But neither the natu- 
ral philosopher, nor the mathematician, has the least knowledge 
of the real nature of motion. We know that all bodies are 
composed of elements or primitive particles, and also that there 
are different orders of elements; and we likewise know, at 
least by reasoning, that from nature, from the arrangement 
or combination of elements, result the various compounds of 
which the chemical nomenclatures furnish us with a long cata- 
logue: but what do we know concerning the veal nature of 
those elements, or concerning their arrangement or combina- 
tions ?—Nothing at all. ? 

If from the general works of nature, we ascend to the consi- 
deration of animated creatures, and particularly of man, we shall 
find mysteries prevail there also. We cannot comprehend the 
structure of a worm, or of a hair of our heads, nor can we 
understand the combination of instinct with brute forms. We 
cannot tell how our bodies were formed, or in what manner 
they are nourished. We cannot explain the nature of the 
human soul, nor in what manner it is united to the body: and 
yet, that such an union does exist, we are convinced by daily 
experience. ‘That the blood circulates upwards, as well as down- 
wards, contrary to all the known laws of motion, we are well 
convinced: yet here also reason fails us, and resolves it into 
the will of the Creator. ‘There is nothing, of which we are 
more intimately conscious, than human liberty and free agency, 
or which is of greater importance to the foundations of govern- 
ment and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, 
no subject is attended with greater difficulties, as the ablest 
metaphysicians and philosophers in all ages have acknowledged. 
Wherefore, until we can comprehend ourselves, it is absurd 
to object to mysteries in those things which relate to the Self- 
Existing, Eternal, and Infinite God. ΄ 

Further, if from the consideration of ourselves we ascend to the 
higher departments of science, even to the science of demon- 
stration itself—the mathematics,—we shall find that mysteries 
exist there, and that there are many principles or facts in that 
science, as well as in the works of nature, which are above our 


1 See numerous additional instances of mysteries in the natural world in the twelfth 
and thirteenth parts of M. Bonnet’s Palingenésie Philosophique (CEuvres, tom. vii, 
pp- 5329—-570. 4to edit.) ; and on the subject of mysteries in religion, in general, the 
reader will find a valuable dissertation of Bp. Newton’s, in the fourth volume of his 
works. Diss. 55, pp. 220-2355. 
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reason, but which no person in his senses would ever venture to 
dispute. For instance, though we acquire the first principles 
of mathematics, and learn to digest the idea of a point without 
parts, of a line without breadth, and a surface without thick- 
ness, yet we shall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the 
perpetual approximation of lines which can never meet; the 
doctrine of incommensurables, and of an infinity of infini- 
ties, each infinitely less, not only in any infinite quantity, but 
than each other. Yet all these are matters of fact; from 
which consideration we are led to infer, that it is not consistent 
with true philosophy to deny the reality of a thing merely 
because it is mysterious. Hence, before we can consistently 
act the sceptic concerning the incomprehensible doctrines con- 
tained in the scheme of Christianity, we must renounce the 
name of philosophers, and reject the system of nature: for the 
book of nature has its incomprehensibles, as well as the book of 
revelation. The former, not even the genius of a Newton 
could explore; the latter, not even an angel’s. Both, with 
intense desire, desire to look into them;—both are lost in 
depths unfathomable; both desist, believe, love, wonder, and 
adore ! 

Indeed, “ if the subject be duly considered, so far from its 
appearing suspicious that there should be mysteries in the 
Christian religion, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its 
divine origin. If nothing more was contained in the New 
Testament, than we knew before ; or nothing more than we 
could easily comprehend, we might justly doubt if it came from 
God, and whether it was not rather a work of man’s device. 
Were there mysteries in the duties of Christianity, an objection 
might be justly raised, but not so with respect to the doctrines. 
That there will be some things respecting the nature and go- 
vernment of God, which are not fully revealed; some things, 
which are merely hinted at, on account of their connexion with 
other parts of divine truth; and some things which are just 
mentioned, but not explained, because they exceed the grasp of 
the human understanding, it is natural for us to expect: and 
what just ground is there of complaint? In a word, if in the 
phenomena of nature, and in the moral government of the 
Deity, there are many things confessedly mysterious, is it not 
more than probable that this will be the case in a revelation of 
His will, where the subject is equally vast and far more com- 
prehensive? Without mysteries, the Gospel would not be like 
the works of God.” ! 


' Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 249. 
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Further, the mysteries, which appear most contrary to rea- 
son, are closely connected with the truths and facts of which 
reason is convinced. For instance, the mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity, which is so inconceivable to reason, is necessarily 
connected with the work of our redemption; which could only 
have been accomplished by the incarnation of an infinite person. 
The mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected with 
the necessity of satisfying divine justice. ‘The doctrine of the 
necessity of satisfaction is necessarily connected with the doc- 
trine of the universal corruptzon of men, who had provoked 
divine justice; and that corraption is a fact fully recognized b 
reason, and confirmed by experience, as well as by the confession 
of men in all ages. 

“ς The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and 
useful; they display the divine perfections, lay a foundation 
for our hope, and inculcate humility, reverence, love, and 
eratitude. What is incomprehensible must be mysterious, but 
it may be intelligible as far as revealed ; and though it connect 
with things above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary to 
it. So that, in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited 
to convince the serious inquirer that it is the word of God.” 
The reverse of all this is to be found in the principles of infi- 
delity, which abound with contradictions the most absurd and 
incomprehensible ?. But though some of the truths revealed 
in the Scriptures are mysterious, yet the tendency of the most 


\ See pp. 25—-57, supra, for a summary of the contradictory doctrines proposed by 
the most eminent opposers of revelation, in order to evade the reception of the Scriptures 
as a standard of religious belief. The absurdity of their notions is well exposed in the 
following compendium, executed hy the author of the ¢ Connoisseur,’ (one of those 
numerous collections of periodical essays, which reflect so much honour on British 
literature) ; who has thown together a few of the principal tenets held by tree-thinkers, 
under the title of 

‘© THE UNBELIEVER’S CREED.” 

“ { believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter, whether there is any God or no. 

«1 believe that the world was not made; that the world made itself; that it had no 
beginning ; that it will last for ever, world without end. 

“1 believe that man is a beast; that the soul is the body, and the body the soul; 
and that after death there is neither body nor soul. 

‘< ] believe that there is no religion; that natural religion is the only religion, and 
that all religion is unnatural. 

“Ἰ believe not in Moses; 1 believe in the First Philosophy; I believe not the 
Evangelists; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury ; I believe in Lord Bolingbroke,” [Hume, Voltaire, Diderot, Boulanger, 
Volney, and Thomas Paine]; ‘ I believe not St. Paul. 

«1 believe not revelation ; I believe in tradition; I believe in the Talmud; I believe 
in the Koran; I believe not the Bible; I believe in Socrates; 1 believe in Confucius ; 
1 believe in Sanchoniathon ; 1 believe in Mahomet ; I believe not in Christ. 

‘¢ Lastly, [ believe in all unbelief.” 

Connoisseur, No.9. (Chalmers’s Edition of the British Essayists, vol. xxx. p. 48.) 
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exalted of its mysteries is practical. H, for example, we cannot 
explain the influences of the Spirit, happy will it be for us, 
nevertheless, if we experzence that the fruits of the spirit are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. If we cannot comprehend all that we 
read in the sacred pages, let us, notwithstanding, submit, adore, 
and profit by them; recollecting that the sublimest truths, and 
the profoundest mysteries of religion, are as level, perhaps, to 
the capacity of the meanest as of the highest human intellect. 
By neither are they to be fully fathomed. By both they may be 
easily BELIEVED, on the sure testimony of divine revelation. As 
simple and important facts, which connect time with eternity, 
and heaven with earth, they belong equally to men of every 
order, and are directly calculated to produce those emotions of 
awe and reverence, of faith and hope, and reliance on the 
divine presence, providence, justice, and benevolence, of which 
the consequence must be in the highest degree MoRAL. 


11. Oxsecrion 2.—The Scripture doctrine of redemption is 
ineonsistent with the ideas which are now generally received con- 
cerning the magnitude of creation. 

ANnswer.—F'rom what is known, by sensible experiment, of 
the world in which we live, it is not unreasonable to infer, that 
in space there must be contained a multitude of similar worlds, 
so great, that, with respect to our limited faculties, it may be 
termed infinite. We may conclude upon similar grounds that, 
in each of these worlds, there exists a race of intelligent beings. 
But, “ὁ let creation be as extensive as it may, and the number 
of worlds be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which ima- 
gination can reach, there is no proof that any of them, except 
men and angels, have apostatised from God. If our world be 
only a small province, so to speak, of God’s vast empire, there 
is reason to hope that it is the only part of “it where sin has en- 
tered, except among the fallen angels; and that the endless 
myriads of intelligent beings in other worlds, are all the hearty 
friends of virtue, of religion, and of God. ‘There is nothing 
inconsistent with reason in supposing that some one particular 
part of it should be chosen out of the rest, as a theatre on which 
the great author of all things would perform his most glorious 
works, Every empire that has been founded in this world 
has had some one particular spot where those actions were 
performed whence its glory has arisen. The glory of the 
Czesars was founded on the event of a battle fought very uear 
an inconsiderable city: and why not this world, though less 
than “ twenty-five thousand miles in circumference,” be chosen 
as the theatre on which God would bring about events that 
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should fill his whole empire with glory and joy? It would be as 
reasonable to plead the insignificance of Actium or Agincourt, 
as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteous- 
ness), to fill the respective empires of Rome and Britain with 
glory, as that of our world to fill the whole empire of God 
with matter of joy and everlasting praise. The truth is, the 
comperative dimension of our world is of no account: if it be 
large enough for the accomplishment of events, which are suf- 
ficient to occupy the minds of all intelligences, that is all that 
is required.'” Admitting then the probability of the conjec- 
ture that there is a plurality of worlds (for it amounts to no more 
than a conjecture), the inhabitants of these worlds, as intelligent 
agents, are either sinners or not sinners. If they are not sin- 
ners, they do not need a Saviour ora Redemption ; and if they 
are sinners, who can tell whether God has been pleased to 
provide salvation or redemption for any ofthem? The whole 
obedient rational creation and kingdom of God may derive im- 
mense advantage from what was exhibited in this our compa- 


o 
ratively little globe; and in that case (as we have already re- 


marked), it does not signify how small and mean the stage. 
God is glorified, and his subjects are benefited, without their 


directly sharing the redemption, concerning which the Scrip- 
tures give no intimation. 3 


III. Ossection 3.—Christianity establishes a systemof priest- 
craft and spiritual despotism over the minds and consciences of 
mankind. 

AnswEr.—Nothing is more common than for the opposers 
of revelation to level their artillery against the Christian mini- 
stry. Under the appellation of priests, they seem to think 
themselves at liberty to load them with every species of abuse. 
That there have been men, who have engaged in the Christian 
ministry as other men engage in secular employments,—from 
motives of profit,—may perhaps be true. But that this should 
be represented as a general case, and that the ministry itself 
should be reproached on account of the hypocrisy of worldly 
men, who intrude themselves into it, can only be owing to the 


1 Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 211. The whole of Mr. Fuller’s chapter entitled 
‘ Redemption consistent with the Magnitude of Creation,’ will abundantly repay the trou- 
ble of perusal for its profound, original, and satisfactory refutation of the objection now 
under consideration. Onthe subject of a plurality of worlds, mucli valuable and curious 
matter may be found iu Mr. Maxwell’s § Plurality of Worlds: or Letters, Notes, and 
Memoranda, philosophical and critical; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses on the 
Christian Revelation viewed in connexion with the modern astronomy.’ 8vo. London, 1820. 

2 Scott’s Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason, p.74. See also Bp. Porteus’s Works, 
vol. ili. p. 70. 
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malignity of those who make the unfounded assertion. Let the 
fullest subtraction be made of the characters just noticed, and 
we appeal to impartial observation, whether there will not re- 
main in only this class of Christians, and at almost any period, 
a greater number of serious, upright, disinterested, and bene- 
volent persons, than could be found among the whole body of 
deists in a succession of centuries. 

The mass of mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pur- 
suits of life, and has but little leisure to attend to mental im- 
provement. ‘That there should be teachers of religion, to in- 
struct them in its principles, to entorce its numerous precepts, 
and to administer its consolations, has nothing in it contrary to 
the fitness of things and the public good. If the knowledge of 
arts and sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teachers of 
them be ranked among the most useful members of the com- 
munity, those, whose office and employment it is to instil into the 
minds of the people the principles of pure religion and morality, 
(principles which are the best—the only—cement of civil so- 
ciety) certainly stand on equal or superior ground in respect to 
general utility. ‘This argument will acquire additional weight, 
when we consider the qualifications which the New Testament 
requires the different orders of its ministers to possess, To 
adduce only a few of the particulars which it enjoins re- 
specting their private character and bchaviour :—Jfa man 
desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. A 
bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, 
sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, 
not a brawler, not covetous ; one that ruleth well his own houses. 
having his children in subjection with all gravity: For if a man 
know not how torule his own house, how shail he take care of 
the church of God? Not a novice, lest, being lifted up with 
pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, he 
must have a good report of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach. (1 ‘Tim. it. 1—7.) But thou, O man of God, 
follow after righteousness, godliness, fatth, love, patience, meek- 
ness; fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life, where- 
unto thou art also called, and hast professed a good profession be- 
fore many witnesses. (1 ‘Vim. vi. 11, 12.) Take heed unto thyself, 
and unto the doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this, thou 
shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee. (1 Vim. iv. 16.) 
Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed. 
(2 Cor. vi. 3.) L£lee also youthful lusts; but follow righteousness, 
Jaith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a 
pure heart. And the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
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gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves, 1f God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth. (2 Tim. ii. 
22. 24, 25.) Till Icome, give attendance to reading, to exhor- 
tation, to doctrine; neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an ex- 
ample of the belvevers, in word, tn conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. (1 Tim. iv. 13, 14, 12.) 

Lnkewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, nor greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mys- 
tery of the faith in a pure conscience. And Ict these also first 
be proved, then let them use the office of a deacon, being found 
blameless. (1 Tim. 111. 8—10.) Can any reasonable objection 
be alleged against the ministerial office ? 

But it has been said that the most extravagant claims to 
wealth and power have been made by men, who call them- 
selves ministers of the Gospel. Ecclesiastical history shows 
that this has been the fact: but with these claims Christianity 
is not chargeable. The ministers of the Gospel are required 
to feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind. (1 Pet.v. 2.) ““ The question is, on what footing does 
the New Testament establish the support of the ministers of 
religion? examine, and you will find, that it establishes it in 
such a way, as every reasonable man must approve. It is 
thought equitable that men who apply their younger years to 
the acquisition of languages and of philosophy, and who spend 
their days and strength in teaching them to others, should re- 
ceive from those whom they teach, such a recompence for their 
labour as to enable them to support themselves and their 
families in a decent and respectable manner. Who will com- 
plain of this as improper and unjust ?—The Gospel sets the 
maintenance of its ministers on the same footing. ‘ The 
workman is worthy of his hire. They that serve at the 
altar should live by the altar. When they dispense to 
others of their spiritual things, they should in return receive 
of their worldly things.’ ‘his is all that Christianity de- 
mands; and she is answerable for no other claim. Is it not 
reasonable that men of talents, education, and benevolence, 
who devote their lives to the spiritual instruction of their fellow 
creatures, with a view to make them good and happy both in 
this life and that which is to come, should receive such a re- 
muneration as to enable them to live, not in affluence and 
splendour, far less in luxury and extravagance, but in the re- 
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spectability of a decent competence. The application of the 
same education and abilities to another employment, would 
have secured wealth. Do they make exorbitant claims, when 
they ask, from those whom they are labouring to instruct, a 
moderate support ?” 

Nor does the New ‘Testament countenance in the ministers 
of religion a claim of power more than of wealth. Such 
claims indeed were made and established during the dark ages, 
and to a certain extent still exist, where the spiritual domina- 
tion of the papal see still exists. But the charge of spiritual 
tyranny over the consciences and minds of men, does not attach 
to the Gospel. All the motives and arguments which its 
ministers are authorised to employ must be drawn from the 
New Testament. Its discipline and ordinances are alike 
simple but expressive, and where the spirit, with which they 
were instituted, is duly regarded, they are admirably calculated 
to promote the spiritual happiness of Christians. Se far indeed 
is that part of the church of Christ, established in these realms, 
from assuming any domination over the minds of its members, 
that (in opposition to the church of Rome, which makes the 
efficacy of the sacraments to depend on the intention’ of the 
priests) she expressly declares, that the unworthiness of the 
ministers hinders not the effcct of the sacraments. } 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposers 
of revelation against the truly conscientious and pious minis- 
ters of the Gospel, is this. ‘They are the men, who, having 
voluntarily devoted themselves to the study and service 
of religion (very frequently with considerable temporal saeri- 
fices), have in every age exposed the sophistry of deists, and 
vindicated Christianity from their malicious aspersions. On 
this account the opposers of revelation will always consider 
them as their natural enemies. It is, however, no more a 
matter of surprise that they should be the objects of their 
invective, than that the weapons of nightly depredators should 
be pointed against the watchmen, whose business it is to detect 
them, and expose their nefarious practices. 

IV. Ossection 4.—Christianity debars its professors from 
all inquiries concerning religious truths, and demands of them 
a full and implicit assent, without a previous examination of 
the ground on which they areto build that assent. 

This objection is as old as the time of Celsus, and though 
its falsehood has been repeatedly shewn at various times during 
the last sixteen hundred years, yet all succeeding propagator, 


1 Article xxvi. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. 
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of infidelity have continued to urge it with the utmost confidence. 
Never, however, was objection raised upon so slight a founda- 
tion: for, so far is Christianity from rejecting the use of reason, 
that, on the contrary, with a candour peculiar to itself, it 
earnestly invites and exhorts every man, before he embraces its 
doctrines, fairly and impartially to examine its pretensions. Prove 
all things, says Paul; hold fast that which is good. (1 Thes. v. 21.) 
When the apostle John warns us against believing every spirit, 
and bids us try the spirits whether they are of God (1 John 
iv. 1.) does he not plainly recommend the use of our own 
understanding against a blind, enthusiastic, and implicit belief? 
Is not the same advice fairly implied in the commendation 
given to the Bereans for searching the Scriptures and inquiring 
into the truth of what the apostles preached? (Acts xvii. 11.) 
And does not Jesus Christ himself inculcate the same doctrine, 
when he appeals to the judgment cf his adversaries,— JVhy do 
ye not even of yourselves gudge what is right ? (Luke xii. 57.) 
Without exercising our reason, how can we be ready always 
to give a reason of the hope that 1s in us? (1 Pet. iii. 15.) 
God has made us reasonable creatures, and he will expect 
from us a reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1.), and not the sacrifice 
of fools. (Eccl. v. 1.)! 

The Gospel, therefore, not only invites, but demands invyes- 
tigation. While the founders and dispensers of false religions 
and absurd worship veiled them under silence and mysterious 
obscurity, Jesus Christ, so far from enjoining secresy to his 
apostles, commands them freely to profess and openly to publish 
his doctrine. What I say to you in darkness, speak ye in the 
light (Matt. x. 27.); that is, the doctrines which I teach you 
in parables, do ye publicly explain and expound. What ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops; that is, 
what I more privately impart to you, do ye courageously pub- 
lish, and proclaim to all the world. Had Christianity been 
conscious of its'own weakness, it would not thus boldly have 
entered the lists against the prejudices of mankind,when the great 
improvement and increase of ali kinds of literature had excited 
a spirit of curiosity, which not only prompted men to inquire 
after, but qualified them to understand and examine truth, and 
detect fraud and imposture. But what fraud or imposture 
has been discovered in the Gospel? On the contrary, in pro- 


1 The use of reason in niatters of religion is ably vindicated by Bp. Newton, Works, 
vol. v. diss. 54. pp. 205—220 And the propriety of the stress which the Gospel lays 
upon fazth, is satisfactorily stated by Dr. Malthy, in answer to the cavils of the author 
of Political Justice. See his Mlustrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
ΡΡ. 500—310. : 
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portion to the rigour of the scrutiny which it has undergone, 
the evidences of its divine authority and origin have shone, and 
continue to shine, with increasing lustre. The pens of infidels 
(calling themselves deists, but whose principles for the most 
part are atheistical), in great abundance, have been drawn 
agaist the Scriptures. Every objection that wit or malice 
could suggest, or derive from the modern discoveries in 
science, has been brought forward, either in the way of open 
attack, or under the insidious form of professed regard for 
the sacred volume. But has the Bible sustained any real 
damage from these assaults? Nonewhatever. Like a mighty 
oak it has stood unmoved, suffering nothing from the noisy 
wind, but the mere rustling of its leaves. ‘The cause of truth, 
indeed, has been greatly promoted by these attacks: for they 
have given birth to such defences of Christianity, as have ef- 
fectually removed the doubts of sincere inquirers, and at once 
reflected honour on their authors and confusion on their ene- 
mies: while the immoral principles of deism or atheism, when 
brought to the test of reason, have in every instance appeared 
in all their native deformity. 


V. Oxssection 5.—The morality of the Bible is too strict, 
bears too hard upon mankind, and lays us under too severe 
restraints. 

Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of rational 
beings? By nomeans. It restrains us, indeed, but it only 
-restrains us from things that would do us harm, and make 
both ourselves and our fellow creatures miserable. It admits 
of every truly rational, benevolent, and humane pleasure; nay, 
it allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capable, that 
is consistent with the real good and true happiness of the 
whole compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament, set before us the noblest ideas 
of attainments in holiness, they do not carry it to any extremes, 
or to a degree of strictness unsuitable to human nature. ‘The 
Gospel does not prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or pretend to 
render us insensible to the evils or calamities incident to this 
present life, but directs us where to seek for consolation, and 
also supports us by its glorious promises. We are, indeed, 
taught to deny ourselves; but the intention is, only that 
we should endeavour to keep the inferior appetites and pas- 
sions in due subjection, and that the pleasures and interests of 
the flesh and of the world should be made to give way to the 
duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, and righ- 
teousness, whenever they happen to stand in competition. We 
are required not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
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lusts thereof; but neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles have 
urged it upon us as a duty to macerate our bodies with those 
unnatural rigours and austerities, or to chastise them with that 
bloody discipline, which superstition has often enjoined under 
the pretence of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The 
Gospel offers no sanction for austerities; it allows of no par- 
tial regards, no substitution of ritual observances in the place 
of moral duties; nor does it permit zeal for and abundance in 
the discharge of one duty, to compensate for the neglect of 
another. Qn the contrary, it insists on unzversal obedience, 
and explicitly declares that he who offends in one point is guilty 
of all. It enjoins us to be heavenly-minded, and to set our 
affections on things above, yet not so as to neglect the duties 
and offices incumbent upon us in this present state. We are 
not commanded absolutely to quit the world; but, which is a 
much nobler attainment, to live above the world while we are 
in it, and to keep ourselves free from its pollutions: not wholly 
to renounce our present enjoyments, but to be moderate in the 
use of them, and so to use this world as not to abuse zt. “ All 
it requires is, that our liberty degenerate not into licentiousness, 
our amusements into dissipation, our industry into incessant 
toil, our carefulness into extreme anxiety and endless solici- 
tude.’ In short, it enjoins every thing that can do us good, 
and it only prohibits every thing that can do us harm. Could 
a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdom, and perfection, do 
better, or act otherwise, consistently with those perfections ? 

VI. Ossecrion 6.—Christianity produces a timid passive 
spirit, and also entirely overlooks the generous sentiments of 

friendship and patriotism. 

1. It is a peculiar feature of Christian morality, that it en- 
tirely omits precepts founded on false principles, those which 
recommend fictitious virtues; which, however admired and ce- 
lebrated, are productive of no salutary effects, and, in fact, are 
no virtues at all. Valour, for instance, is for the most part con- 
stitutional, and so far is it from producing any salutary effects, 
by introducing peace, order, or happiness into society, that it 
is the usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, from reta- 
liated injuries, distract the world with bloodshed and devasta- 
tion. Itis the chief instrument which ambition employs in 
her unjust pursuits of wealth and power, and is therefore so 
much extolled by her votaries. It was, indeed, congenial with 
the religion of pagans, whose gods were for the most part de- 
ceased heroes, supposed to be exalted to heaven as a reward 
for the rapines, murders, adulteries, and other mischiefs, which 
they had perpetrated upon earth; and therefore, with them, 

ie 
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this was the first of virtues, and had even engrossed the deno- 
mination of virtue to itself. But Christians are so far from 
being allowed to zzflict evil, that they are forbid even to resist 
it,—that, is to repel one outrage by another '; they are so far 
from being encouraged to revenge injuries, that one of their 
first duties is to forgive them; so far from being incited to 
destroy their enemies, that they are commanded to love them 
and serve them to the utmost of their power, and to overcome 
evil with good. With reference to this pacific disposition of 
Christianity, a celebrated sceptic * of the last century objected, 
that a state composed of real Christians could not subsist. We 
may, however, ask, in the words of an acute observer of hu- 
man nature, whom no one will charge with credulity or super- 
stition:—‘* Why not? Citizens of this profession would have 
a clear knowledge of their several duties, and a great zeal to 
fulfil them: they would have a just notion of the right of na- 
tural defence; and the more they thought they owed to reli- 
gion, the more sensible they would be of what they owed to 
their country. The principles of Christianity, deeply engraven 
upon the heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the 
false honour of monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and 
the servile fear of despotic states’ .” The same author also 
mentions it as “an admirable thing, that the Christian religion, 
which seems to have for its object only the felicity of another 
life, does also constitute our happiness in this.” 4 

But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of ficti- 
tious virtues, it is so far from generating a timid spirit, that, on 
the contrary, it forms men of a singular cast,—some would 
say, of a singular courage. ‘ It teaches them to be afraid of 
offending God and doing injury to man; but it labours to ren- 
der them superior to every other fear. ‘They must carry on a 
constant war against evil: but “ the weapons of their warfare 
are not. carnal.’ Was it a timid character which Christ de- 
signed to form, when he sent his disciples through all the world 
to propagate his religion ? ‘They were to penetrate into every 


1 Matt. v.39. It is however to be observed that this precept applies principally 
to those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. Let such leave the judgment of 
their cause to Him, for whose sake they suffer. It is also to be recollected that this 
precept of Jesus Christ was designed chiefly to correct the mistaken notion of the Jews 
in his time, who thought that every outrage should be resented to the utmost, and thus 
the spirit of hatred and strife was fostered. See some excellent observations on this 
passage of Scripture, in Bp. Porteus’s Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, vol. i. 
pp- 154, 155. 

2 M. Bayle. 

3 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livre 24, ch. 6. (Oeuvres, tom. ii. p. 254. edit. 
Paris, 1796.) See also ch. 3. pp. 250, 251. 

4 Ibid. p. 252. 
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country: they were to address men of every nation, and tongue’ 
and language: they were to expose themselves to hunger and 
nakedness, to ridicule and insult, to persecution and death. 
None of these things must deter them: they must be daily 
speaking the word of life, however it may be received, and to 
whatever dangers it may expose them. They must hazard all 
for the propagation of truth and righteousness in the world. 

‘¢ The lives of Christians have, in numberless instances, dis- 
played the efficacy of these divine principles. Can such in- 
stances of active exertion, of persevering labour, of patient 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed by 
the disciples of Jesus Christ? ‘That they make not the noise 
of those who sack cities, and desolate countries, and spread far 
and wide the work of destruction, is certainly not to their dis- 
praise. Their method of reforming the world and meliorating 
the condition of man is not by brute force, but by implanting 
in the soul the sentiments of knowledge and of goodness: the 
fruit will be certain felicity. Christianity does all her work, 
and effects all her purposes, by means of principles : she em- 
ploys, and she permits no other way besides.” '! 

2. With regard to that part of the: objection which is 
founded on the silence of the Gospel: concerning friendship, 
whence it is insinuated that Christianity affords no countenance 
to private friendship, various satisfactory reasons may be as- 
signed why Jesus Christ did not enact any laws, nor give, like 
some of the antient philosophers, professed disquisitions con- 
cerning friendship. In the first place, a pure and sincere 
friendship must, from its very nature, be entirely a matter of 
choice; and, from its delicacy, it is reluctant to the very ap- 
pearance of compulsion. Besides, it depends upon similarity 
of disposition, upon coincidence of sentiment and affection, 
and, in short, upon such a variety of circumstances which are 
not within our controul or choice, that perhaps the greater part 
of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed friendship 
in all that perfection of which we may suppose it capable. It 
was therefore unnecessary for Christ to enact’ laws on the sub- 
ject of friendship, which, indeed, could not possibly be the 
object of a divine command: for such laws must have been 
entirely beyond the reach of ordinary practice, and on a subject 
in its nature totally incompatible with restraint. ‘The propriety, 
therefore, of such an omission will be evident to every one who 
candidly considers the nature of the temper and disposition en- 
joined by the Gospel. If the end of its commandment be (as we 


' Bogue’s Essay on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, p, 220. 
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know is the case) charity out of a pure heart and faith unfeigned, 
—and charity of the most enlarged and diffusive kind,—Chris- 
tianity would, long before this time, have been charged with 
inconsistency by its adversaries, if any laws had been made 
either directly or by consequence confining its exercise. In- 
deed, it would not have been prudent to have expressed in the 
Gospel any particular approbation of friendship. ‘ It might 
have inflamed that propensity to it which nature had already 
made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious encomiums 
of heathen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
height. Our divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in 
what he enjoined, and what he left unnoticed. He knew ex- 
actly,—what no pagan philosopher ever knew,—where to be 
silent, and where to speak. It was not his intention, it was 
indeed far below his dignity, to say fine things upon popular 
subjects; pleasing perliaps to a few, but utterly useless to the 
bulk of mankind. Aiis object was of a much more important 
and extensive nature: to inculcate the plain, humble, practical 
duties of piety and morality; the duties that were; of universal 
concern and indispensible obligation, such as were essentially 
necessary to our well-being in this life, aad our everlasting 
happiness in the next. Now the warmest admirers of friendship 
cannot pretend to raise it into a duty, much less a duty of this 
high rank. It is a delightful, it is an amiable, it is often a 
laudable attachment: but it is not a necessary requisite, either to 
the present welfare or the future salvation of mankind in general, 
and, consequently, is not of sufficient importance to deserve a 
distinct place in the Christian system” !. But though the Gos- 
pel makes no specific provision for friendship (and, as we have 
seen, for good reasons), yet it does not prohibit that connexion: 
on the.contrary, it is expressly sanctioned by the example of 
Christ, whose chosen friend and companion was the beloved 
apostle John, and of whose friendship for Martha, Mary, 
Lazarus, and others, the evangelical historians have delineated 
in the most amiable manner. “ If he had his beloved com- 
panion and friend, we cannot surely be acting contrary to his 
sentiments, if we also have ours:” but let us take heed what 
choice we make. Ye are my friends, says Christ, IF YE DO 
WHATSOEVER I coMMAND you. (John xiv. 15.) On the con- 
trary, the friendship of the world is enmity with God : whoso- 
ever therefore will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of 
God. (James iv. 4.) 


1 Bp. Porteus’s Sermons, vol. i. Ρ. 438. 
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8, Equally satisfactory reasons may be assigned for the silence 
of the Gospel, with respect to patriotism ; which (it has been 
asserted) Jesus Christ has no where taught or enforced by pre- 
cept or by example. 

What is patriotism ?—The love of our country. But what 
love? The bigotted love cherished by the Jews, which im- 
pelled them to abominate every other nation as accursed, and 
to refuse to render them even the slightest good office ?—The 
proud love displayed by the Greeks, which despised the rest 
of mankind as ignorant barbarians ?—The selfish love that 
predominated among the Romans, and stimulated them to 
enslave the world ?—That fiery love, so much vaunted of in 
modern times and countries, which leads men, in their narrow 
prejudices, to wish to sacrifice people, nations, and kingdoms, 
to the false glory of their country; which fosters party- 
spirit, engenders strife and every evil passion, encourages 
slavery, and excites one part of the human race to murder and 
extirpate the other?—No. Of this spirit Christianity knows 
nothing. ‘ Patriotism is that Christian love which, while zt 
respects as sacred the rights and the welfare of EVERY land, of 
EVERY foreign individual, teaches us to manifest within the limits 
of justice special affection to our own country, in proportion to 
the special ties by which we are united with the region that gives 
us birth. If our Lord then inculcated by his own lips, or by 
the pen of his apostles, the universal obligation of justice and 
love: if, in regulating the exercise of justice and love, he pro- 
nounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful when directed 
against the Brethren; that, while we do good unto all men, we 
are bound specially to do good unto them who are of the household 
of faith?: that affection of more than ordinary strength is 
mutually to be evinced between husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters: He has decided that every 
additional tie, by which man is connected with man, is an 
obligation to additional love: He has established the duty of 
patriotism, by establishing the very principle from which the 
duty necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, 
hatred and contempt, and persecution unto death, from his 
Jewish adversaries: 1f He mourned with the most tender sym- 
pathy over the impending destruction of Jerusalem %: if He 
repeated, at a second risk of his life, his efforts for the con- 
version of his countrymen the Nazarenes‘*,—by his own con- 


1 1 Cor. vi. 8. 2 Gal. vi. 10. See also Rom. ix. 1—3, x. 1. xi. 14. 
3 Matt. xxiii. 57. Luke xiii. 54. xix. 41, 42. 
4 Luke iv. 16—350. Matt. xiii. 54. Mark vi. 1-6. 
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duct he sanctioned patriotism, by his conduct he exemplified 
it, by his own conduct he commanded it.” ! 

True patriotism is never at variance with true morality, and 
the moral character is not complete without it. A strict per- 
formance of our duty to the community of which we form a 
part, and to the government under which we live, involves no 
infringement of our private duties, or of our duty to our fellow- 
men: each is sufficiently distinct, and each ought to be in- 
violably observed. He is seldom found to be a good parent, 
brother, or friend, who neglects his duty to the public and to 
the government; and he cannot θ6 ἃ good patriot who tieglects 
any social or relative duty. “6 It is not natural for a Christian 
to enter into the antipathies, or to embroil himself in the con- 
tentions of a nation, however he may be occasionally drawn 
into them. His soulis much more in its element, when breath- 
ing after the present and future happiness of a world. In un- 
dertakings, both public and private, which tend to alleviate the 
miseries, and enlarge the comforts of human life, Christians 
have ever been foremost: and when they have conceived them- 
selves lawfully called, even into the field of battle, they have 
not been wanting in ¢rve bravery. But the heroism, to which 
they principally aspire, is of another kind: it is that of sub- 
duing their own spirit, doing good against evil, seeking the 
present and eternal good of those who hate them, and laying 
down their lives, if required, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


VII. Ossuction (-—The Bible is the most immoral book in 
the world. 

Answer. This assertion was first promulgated by the author 
of the Age of Reason, and it has been repeated in a thousand 
different forms in those weekly publications which continue to 
be issued fromm the press by the opposers of revelation. In 
refutation of this assertion it is sufficient to refer to the view 
already exhibited in the preceding pages of the morality of the 
Old and New Testamentse. It is readily admitted that the 
Old Testament does relate immoral actions; and every im- 
partial history of mankind must do the same. The question 
is, whether they be so related as to leave a favourable impression 
upon the mind of a serious reader. If so, and if the Bible be 
the immoral book which it is asserted to be, how is it that the 
reading of it should have reclaimed millions from immorality ? 
—A fact that is too notorious to be denied by impartial 


ee 


1 Gisborne’s Sermons on Christian Morality, p. 260. The whole of his fourteenth 
and fifteenth discourses is particularly worthy of perusal. 
2 See pp. 418, 419, 499—454, and 449—460, supra. 
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observers. Every man residing in a Christian country will 
acknowledge (unless he have an end to answer in saying other- 
wise) that those people who read the Bible, believe its doctrines, 
and endeavour to form their lives by its precepts, are the most 
sober, upright, and useful members of the community: and 
that those, on the other hand, who discredit the Bible, and re- 
nounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally speaking, 
addicted to the grossest vices; such as profane swearing, lying, 
drunkenness, and lewdness. It is surely very singular, that 
inen by regarding an immoral book should learn to practise 
morality; and that others by disregarding it should learn the con- 
trary. How is it, indeed, that the principles and reasonings of 
infidels, though frequently accompanied with great natural and 
acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any impression on 
sober people? Is it not because the men and their communica- 
tions are known? Hfow is it that so much is made of the falls 
of Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others? The same 
things in heathen philosophers, or modern unbelievers, would 
be passed over without notice. ΑἹ] the declamations of our 
adversaries on these subjects plainly prove that such instances 
with us are more singular than with them. With us they are 
occasional, and afford matter for deep repentance; with them 
they are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of 
palliation. The spots on the garments of a child attract atten- 
tion; but the filthy condition of the animal that wallows in the 
mire is disregarded, as being a thing of course. ‘The morality, 
such as it is, which is found among deists, amounts to nothing 
more than a little exterior decorum. The criminality of in- 
tention is expressly disowned'!. The great body of these 
writers pretend to no higher motives than a regard to their 
safety, interest, or reputation. Actions proceeding from these 
principles must not only be destitute of virtue, but wretchedly 
defective as to their influence on the well-being of society. If 
the heart be towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life 
becomes a matter of choice; but that which is performed, not 
for its own sake, but from fear, interest, or ambition, will ex- 
tend no farther than the eye of man can follow it. In domestic 
life it will be but little regarded; and in retirement not at all. . 
Such in fact is the character of infidels. ‘ Will you dare to 
assert,” says Linguet, a French writer, in an address to Vol- 
taire, *“* that it is in philosophic families we are to look for 
models of filial respect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, 


1 Volney’s Law of Nature, p.18. See also pp. 33, 24, supra. 
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or fidelity among domestics? Were you disposed to do so, 
would not your own conscience, your own experience, sup- 
press the falsehood, even before your lips could utter it Ὁ} 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are as- 
serted to exist in the Bible, 15 founded on a wilful inattention 
to the wide difference that subsists between antient and mo- 
dern manners. ‘The characteristic distinction of modern man- 
ners is the free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily com- 
merce of life and conversation. Hence the peculiar system of 
modern manners;—hence that system of decorum, delicacy, 
and modesty (founded on the morality of Scripture) which 
belong entirely to this relation of the sexes, and to the state 
of society in which it exists. But in the antient world there 
was nothing of this intercourse. Women were either wholly 
shut up, as among the Asiatics of all ages; or were slaves, 
handmaids, and inferiors, as among the Jews, and in the pa- 
triarchal ages; or, by the effect of custom (as despotic as 
positive law), they could not converse or go abroad but with 
their own immediate family, as among the Greeks and Romans. 
Hence what we call and feel to be delicacy and modesty, and 
the whole system resulting from them, had no existence among 
such nations. Men wrote only to men; laws were given only 
to men; history was read only by men. Every thing was 
called bythe name originally affixed to 103 and as such names 
had no adjunctive signification, arising only from the intercourse 
of the sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacy or immodesty no 
more than similar names excite such ideas among the naked 
Indians. And hence, asa profound critic 3 long ago remarked, 
there is thesame difference between the free language of the 
Greek and Roman writers, as between the nakedness of a 
courtesan and the nakedness of an Indian. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.—Love your enemies ; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you. The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation to all men; hath appeared ; teaching 
us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world. 3 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge 
of the falsehood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the 


1 Linguet was an admirer of Voltaire; but disapproved of his opposition to Chris- 
tianity. See his Review of that author’s works, p. 264. Fuller’s Gospel its own Wit- 
ness, pp. 72, 74, 75. ᾿ ee 

2 Dr. Bentley. 3 Matt. vii. 19. v.44. ‘Fit. i. 11, 12. 
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Bible is the most immoral book in the world '. “6 The gospel,” 
says the profound and penetrating Locke, whom no one will 
accuse of enthusiasm, “ contains so perfect a body of ethics, 
that reason may be excused from the inquiry, since she 


finds men’s duty clearer and easier in revelation than in her- 
561 5 


VIII. ΟΒυξοτιον 8.—The Bible inculcates a spirit of in- 
tolerance and persecution. 

That the Bible inculcates no such thing is evident to any 
one who will calmly examine its pages’. It is well known 
that the Jews, who were distinguished for their spiritual pride 
and bigotry, and who regarded other nations with an almost 
absolute intolerance, were never more strongly marked by these 
characteristics, than at the time when Jesus Christ appeared. 
Even the apostles were not exempted from a share of this 
character. Master,said John, we saw one casting out devils en thy 
name, and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. And 
Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not ; for he that zs not against 
us is for us. Again, John and James, moved with indignation 
against the inhabitants of a Samaritan village, because they 
declined to receive their master, said unto him, Lord, wilé 
thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and con- 
sume them, as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. or the 
Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 
So intolerant was the spirit even of the beloved disciple, and 
so benevolent was that of Christ. In this nation, then, and at 
this period, was Christ born and educated. But, instead of 
imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intolerance and bi- 
gotry, he taught, zu all instances, their odiousness and guilt; 
and enjoined, with respect to every subject and person, the 
most absolute moderation, liberality, and candour ;—not indeed 
the fashionable liberality of licentious men in modern times, a 
professed indifference to truth and holiness ;—but a benevolent 
and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid and just 
one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions of 
nations, sects, or party, as such were to him nothing; distinc- 
tions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to him 
every thing. According to this scheme, he framed his in- 


1 Concerning the contradictions to morality, which are alleged to exist in the Scnip- 
tures, see the Appendix to this Volume, No. III. Sect. V. 

2 Locke’s Letter to Mr. Molyneux, a. p. 1696. Works, vol.iv. p. 527. 4to edit. 

3 Respecting the charges of cruelty brought against the Israelites for putting to death 
the Canaanites and other nations, see Appendix, No. HI. Section V. 
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structions and ‘his life; and the same catholic spirit and free- 
dom from intolerance characterise the writings of his apostles. 
The moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality 
in granting unlimited indulgence to the different modes of wor- 
ship that obtained among the heathens, have been magnified 
by the opposers of Christianity, and eulogised as if universal 
liberty had been allowed, without any restraint upon the open 
or secret practices of men in the exercise of religion. But this 
representation is quite contrary to the truth. The Roman 
government, in its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries 
(which were infamous for their voluptuousness and de- 
baucheries), conducted itself solely by the maxims of civil policy, 
without any regard whatever to the religious pretexts of the 
worshippers'. And nothing can be more injurious to the 
religion of Christ than the malicious suggestion which one in- 
fidel repeats after another, that persecution for religion was 
indebted for its first rise to the Christian system; whereas the 
very reverse is the real truth, as might be proved by many facts, 
from sacred and profane history. ‘To instance only a few:— 
the Athenians allowed no alteration whatever in the religion 
of their ancestors?; and therefore Socrates suffered death, as a 
setter forth of strange gods*®, m the same city of Athens in 
which, four hundred and fifty years afterwards, Paul of Tarsus 
was charged with the same crime, by certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoics, because he preached unto them 
Jesus and the resurrection. (Acts xvii. 18.) But were a si- 
milar severity to be employed by any Christian state, it would 
be imputed not merely to the policy of governors, but to the 
temper of priests. The odious bigotry of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (1 Mac. i. 41.) will not easily escape the recollection 
of any, but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any 
crime, except it be found to involve in its consequences the 
friends of revealed religion. Had the law of the twelve tables 
at Rome, which prohibited the worship of new or foreign 
gods*, been considered as the edict of a Christian prince, the 


1 See the very interesting account of the proceedings of the Roman government in 
this affair, in Livy’s History, book xxxix. chapters 8—19. The celebrated decree 
against the Bacchanalian meetings is still extant on a plate of copper, which was dug up 
about the middle of the seventh century, and is now preserved in the imperial library at 
Vienna. 

2 Isocrat. in Areopag. p.344. edit. Basil. 1582. 

3 Diog. Laért. de Vitis Philosophorum, lib. ii. c. 5. § 19. tom.i. p. 174. edit. 
Longolii. Alian. Var. Hist. lib. ii. c. 15. Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, lib.1.c. 1. 

4 Separatim nemo habessit Deos; neve novos, sive advenas, nisi publicé adscitos, 
privatim colunto. Cicero, de Legibus. lib. ii. c. 8. Op. tom. xi. p. S71, edit. Bipont. 
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loudest complaints would have been uttered against the spirit 
of bigotry by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of 
the temple of Serapis and Isis had been effected by the order 
of an ecclesiastical synod, instead of a heathen senate’, it 
would doubtless have been styled an atrocious outrage upon 
the inalienable rights of private judgment, instead of being 
represented as proceeding from the use of ‘ a common 
privilege,” and ascribed to the ‘* cold and feeble efforts of 
policy *.” ‘Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and Jewish wor- 
ship, banished the Jews from Rome, and restrained the worship 
of the Druids in Gaul?; while Claudius employed penal laws 
to abolish their religion*. Domitian and Vespasian banished 
the philosophers from Rome, and the former confined some 
of them in the islands, and whipped or put others to death 5. 
Nothing therefore can be more unfounded than the assertion, 
that intolerance and persecution owe their introduction to 
Christianity: since the violent means, which for three hundred 
years after its origin were adopted for the purpose of crushing 
this very religion,—at the time when its professors are univer- 
sally acknowledged to have been both inoffensive and unam- 
bitious,—are too well known to be controverted® It is the 
duty of every good government to provide for the security of 
society and of moral order. ‘This, we have seen, was an im- 
portant object of attention, even with pagan governments. The 
writings of the opposers of revelation, in our own day espe- 
cially, are subversive of ‘both. Under the mask of free in- 
quiry (which the Gospel demands and invites, and of which it 
has stood the test for more than eighteen centuries, as it will to 
the end of time), they have compiled, without acknowledgement, 
from the oft-refuted productions of former infidels, and have 
circulated from the press, tracts of the most destructive ten- 
dency to the public morals and safety. And when they suffer 
the sentence of the deliberately violated laws of their country, 
they call it persecution. ‘ But persecution in every degree, 
and whatever abridges any man in his civil rights on account 
of his religious tenets,—provided he be a peaceable member of 
the community, and can give a proper ground of confidence, that 
his principles require or allow him to continue so,—-is wholly 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel;” as well as all acrimony, 


1 Valerius Maximus, lib. i. c. 3. § 35. p.44. edit. Bipont. 

2 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 52, and note (15.) 

3. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c.85. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c.3. Suetonius, in 
Tiberio, c. 56. Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. c. 4. tom.v. p. 48. edit. Bipont. 

4 Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 25. 

5 Suetonius in Domitiano, c. 10.; in Vespasiano, c. 13. 

6 See pp. 377, 378, 221, 223—-226, supra. 
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reviling, contempt, or misrepresentation, in religious con- 
troversy. 

It is readily admitted, that men, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, have persecuted others with unrelenting cruelty, and 
have shed rivers of innocent blood; but the Gospel does not 
authorise such a conduct, and therefore is not chargeable with 
it. Such persecutions prove, that those who inflicted them 
were not animated by the spirit of real Christianity. Facts 
and experience, however, have proved that it is not the friends 
but the enemies of the Gospel,—not sincere believers, but apos- 
tates and atheists,—who have been the most cruel oppressors and 
persecutors both of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have 
a signal and memorable instance in the history of France during 
the revolution, where, not merely the usurped power of the 
papal antichrist was subverted, but the Christian religion itself 
was proscribed, and atheism, with all its attendant horrors, sub- 
stituted in its place. ! 


SECTION II. 


THE WONDERFUL HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNEXION, SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, IS A 
FURTHER PROOF OF ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 


Tue harmony and intimate connexion subsisting between all 
the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of its authority and 
divine original. Other historians differ continually from each 
other: the errors of the first writers are constantly criticised 
and corrected by succeeding adventurers, and their mistakes 
are sure to meet with the same treatment from those who come 
after them. Nay, how often does it happen, that contemporary 
writers contradict each other in relating a fact which has hap- 
pened in their own time, and within the sphere of their own 
knowledge ? But in the Scriptures there is no dissent or con- 
tradiction. ‘They are not a book compiled by a single author, 
nor by many hands acting in confederacy in the same age ; for 
in such case there would be no difficulty in composing a 


1 Compare pp. 54, 55, supra. On the subject above discussed, the reader will find 
many interesting facts and profound observations in Mr. Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, 
parti. ch. 5. pp.62—70. See also Mr. Haldane’s Evidence and Authority of Divine 
Revelation, vol. i. pp. 42—68. 
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consistent scheme; nor would it be astonishing to find the 
several parts in a just and close connexion. But most of the 
writers of the Scriptures lived at very different times, and 
in distant places, through the long space of about sixteen hun- 
dred years; so that there could be no confederacy or collusion; 
and yet their relations agree with, and mutually support each 
other. Not only human historians but philosophers, even of 
the same school, disagree concerning their tenets; whereas the 
two testaments, like the two cherubs (Exod. xxv. 20.), look 
stedfastly towards each other, and towards the mercy-seat 
which they encompass. ‘The holy writers, men of different 
education, faculties, and occupations,— prophets, evangelists, 
apostles, —notwithstanding the diversity of time and place, the 
variety of matter, consisting of mysteries of providence as well 
as mysteries of faith, yet all concur uniformly in carrying on 
one consistent plan of supernatural doctrines; all constantly 
propose the same invariable truth, flowing from the same foun- 
tain through different channels. Go, then, to the sacred Scrip- 
tures; examine them closely and critically. Can you find one 
writer controverting the statements or opinions of his prede- 
cessor? One historian who disputes any fact which another 
had stated? Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doc- 
trines, precepts, or predictions? However they vary in stile, 
or manner of illustration, the sentiment and the morality are the 
same. In their predictions they exceed one another in parti- 
cularity and clearness, but where is there any contradiction ? 
The same remarks apply to the New Testament. The leading 
doctrines of Christianity harmonise together: one writer may 
enlarge upon and explain what another has said, may add to 
his account and carry it further; but he ever contradicts him. 
It is self-evident that the corruption of human nature, that our 
reconciliation to God by the atonement of Christ, and that the 
restoration of our primitive dignity by the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of one whole, united in close 
dependence and mutual congruity. The same essential agree- 
ment, and the same mutual dependency of one upon another, 
obtains also among the chief practical precepts, as well as be- 
tween the doctrines and precepts of Christianity. ‘Those tend 
to form the temper and character which these require. Whence, 
then, arises this harmony of Scripture? Had the writers been 
under no peculiar divine influence, they would have reasoned 
and speculated like others, and their writings would have op- 
posed each other. But if they were inspired,—if they all wrote 
and spoke under the influence of the same spirit, then is this 
harmony accounted for; and it is impossible to account for it 
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upon any other principle. Hence we may conclude that all 
Scripture is not only genuine and authentic, but divinely in- 
spired. 

In opposition to this view of the harmony subsisting between 
the sacred writers, it has repeatedly been objected that there 
are contradictions both to morality as well as among the 
different writers themselves; and thence it has been inferred 
that they cannot have been inspired. It is however worthy of 
remark, that the greater part of those, who cf late years have 
been most forward to charge the Scriptures with contradictions, 
have been utterly incompetent to judge of the matter; having 
borrowed their objections from preceding opposers of revela- 
tion, who, instead of directing their attention to the original 
languages in which the Scriptures are written, have founded 
their objections on various translations in the modern languages 
of Europe. But the contradictions, as they are termed, are 
seeming only, and not real; they perplex only superficial 
readers; nor is there one single instance that does not admit 
of a rational solution. The collation of manuscripts, a 
little skill in criticism, in the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
their idioms and properties, and in the antiquities and customs 
of those countries where the scenes mentioned in the Scriptures 
lay, and the affairs were transacted, will clear the main difficul- 
ties: and a careful distinction of the different senses of words, 
as well as of the different subjects and times, together with the 
occasions on which the various books were written, will fre- 
quently remove the sceming contradictions, and render the har- 
mony between the sacred writers as clear as the light of day. 
If some difficulties should still remain, let them be viewed as 
we do those of creation and providence; and they will form no 
objection to the reception of the Gospel. There is little 
doubt but that, like the others, with increasing knowledge, they 
also will be dispelled. ' 


SECTION IT. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, A PROOF OF THEIR 
TRUTH AND DIVINE ORIGIN. 


AS the wonderful harmony and connexion of all the parts of 
Scripture cannot ratzonally be ascribed to any other cause 
than their being all dictated by the same spirit of wisdom and 


1 On the contradictions which are alleged to exist in the sacred writings, see th 
Appendix to this Volume, No. III. 
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fore-knowledge ; so also is their astonishing and (we may say) 
miraculous preservation a strong instance of God's providential 
care, a constant sanction and ‘confirmation of the truth con- 
tained in them, continued by him without intermission in all 
ages of the church. Whence comes it, that while the histories 
of mighty enipires are lost in the waste of time, the very names 
of their founders, conquerors, and legislators are consigned with 
their bodies to the silence and oblivion of the grave? Whence 
comes it that the history of a mean insignificant people, and the 
settlement of God’s chureh, should from its very beginning, 

which is coeval with the world itself, to this day remain (ull 
and complete?! Whence comes it that nothing is left of in- 
numerable volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the 
preservation of which the admiration and care of all mankind 
seemed to conspire, and that the Scriptures have, in spite of 
all opposition, come down to our time entire and genuine? 
During the captivity, the Urim and Thummim, the ark itself, 
and every glory of the Jewish worship was lost; during 
the profanation of Antiochus (1 Macc. 1. 56, 57.) whosoever 
was found with the book of the law was put to death, and 
every bock that could be found, burned with fire; the same 
impious artifice was put in practice by several Roman emperors 
during their persecutions of the Christians, especially by Dio- 
clesian, who triumphed in his supposed success against them °, 
After the most barbarous havoe of them, he issued an 
edict, commanding them, on pain of death under the most 
cruel forins, to deliver up their Bibles. ‘Though many com- 
plied with this sanguinary edict, the greater part disregarded 
it; and notwithstanding these, τῷ numberless other calamities, 
the sacred volumes have survived, pure and uncorrupted to the 
present time. It is not necessary to mention that more than 
Egyptian darkness, which overwhelmed religion for several cen- 
turies; during which any falsification was secure, especially in 
the Old Testament, the Hebrew language being entirely un- 
known to all but the Jews; and yet they have, in spite of their 
prejudices, preserved with scrupulous care even those passages 
which most confirm the Christian religion ; the providence of 


God having been graciously pleased to make their blindness a 


1 There is a chasm in the Jewish history of nearly two hundred and fifty years; viz. 
between the death of Nehemiah and the time of the Maccabees; but Judea being, 
during that period, a province: of Syria, and under the prefecture of it, the history 51 
the Jews is of course involved in that of the country to which they were ‘subject — This 
was the case during the captivity. 

2 See an account of the persecution of the Christians by Dioclesian (which was con- 
tinued with unrelenting fury by Maximin,) in Dr. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, 
chap. xl1—Works, 8vo. vol. vii. pp. 295-329. 4to. νοΐ, ἵν. pp. 275—295. 
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standing evidence of the truth of the Scriptures, and their obsti- 
nacy an instrument to maintain and promote his doctrine and 
his kingdom. To this may be added, the present low state of 
many churches, and the total annihilation of others, of which 
nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated for their use ; 
happy in this respect, that their particular misfortune is of ser- 
vice to the general cause, inasmuch as so many copies in so 
many different languages, preserved under so many untoward 
circumstances, and differing trom each other in no essential 
point, are a wonderful proof of their authenticity, authority, 
and divinity. All the designs of the enemies of the Seriptures, 
whether antient or modern, have been defeated. The Bible 
still exists, and is triumphant, and doubtless will exist as long 
as there-is a church in the world, that is, until the end of 
time and the consummation of all things. 


SECTION IV. 


THE TENDENCY OF THE SCRIPTURES TO PROMOTE THE PRESENT 
AND ETERNAL HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, CONSTITUTES 
ANOTHER UNANSWERABLE PROOF OF THEIR DIVINE INSPI- 
RATION. 


I. Appeals of Christian apologists, and testimonies of heathen adver- 
saries, to the beneficial effects of the Gospel in the characters and 
conduct of the first Christians. —1. Summary review of its blessed 
effects on society, especially in private life. —III. Ou the political 
state of the world. —I1V. On literature.— Christianity not charge- 
able with the crimes of those who have assumed the name of Christians, 
while they have Leen utierly destitute of every Christian feeling. — 
V. Historical facts, further aitesting the benefits conferred by the 
Gospel on the world. —VI1. The effects, respectively produced by 
Christianity and infidelity in private life, contrasted, particularly under 
adversity, affiictions, and in the prospect of futurity. 


‘THE page of history shows that no regular government was 
ever established without some religion; as if the former was 
defective without the latter, and the one was a necessary append- 
age to the other. And it also shews, pasticularly in the case 
of the Romans, that while nations cherished a regard for mora- 
lity and for the sacred obligation of an oath, prosperity at- 
tended them'; but that when immorality became universal, 


1 The testimony of the historian Polybius to the beneficial effects of the pagan 
superstition, in fortifying the sentiments of moral obligation, and supporting the sanctity 
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their power and prosperity as rapidly declined. That religion, 
or virtue, as founded upon reverence of God and the expecta- 
tion of future rewards and punishments, is of vast public im- 
portance, is one of those self-evident axioms, in which all 
thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has however been 
reserved for our own times to witness the bold assertion that 
‘6 it is a public injury,” and to have the question triumphantly 
demanded, ‘* Who that has read the page of history, will 
venture to say that it has been a benefit to any nation or society 
of people, in which it has been adopted ?” 

What the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known 
to every one who is in any degree conversant with the history of 
inodern Europe for the last thirty years, viz—anarchy, 1mmora- 
lity, profaneness, murders innumerable, confusion, and every 
evil work '. What have been the effects actually produced by 
Christianity, an appeal to the pages of history will readily show. 
It is not, indeed, the object of the Gospel to gratify idle 
curiosity and afford us barren and speculative knowledge. It 
every where aims directly at the heart, and, through the heart, 


of oaths, is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an injustice to the subject not 
to insert it; more especially as it is impossible to attribute it to the influence of cre- 
dulity on the author himself, who was evidently a sceptic. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that all the benefits which might in any way flow from superstition, are secured 
to an incomparably greater degree by the belief of true religion. ‘ But among all the 
useful institutions (says Polybius) that demonstrate the superior excellence of the 
Roman government, the most considerable, perhaps, is the opinion which people are 
taught to hold concerning the gods: and that, which other men regard as an objectof 
disgrace, appears, in my judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly 
sustained. 1 mean superstition, which is impressed with all its terrors, and influences 
the private actions of the citizens and the public administration of the state, to a degree 
that can scarcely be exceeded. ‘The antients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without 
good reason, when they inculcated the notions concerning the gods, and the belief of 
infernal punishments; but much rather are those of the present age to be charged with 
rashness and absurdity in endeavouring to extirpate these opinions; for, not to mention 
other effects that flow from such an institution, if among the Greeks, for example, a 
single talent only be intrusted to those who have the management of any of the public 
money, though they give ten written sureties, with as many seals, and twice as many 
witnesses, they are unable to discharge the trust reposed in them with integrity. But 
the Romans, on the other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in embassies 
disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the single obligation of an oath, to 
perform their duty with inviolable honesty. And, as in other states, a man is rarely 
to be found whose hands are pure from public robbery, so among the Romans it is no 
less rare to discover one that is tainted with this crime.’—Hampton’s Polybius, vol. ii. 
book vi. pp. 405, 406. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and Scripture, yet it 
assumed as true several principles of the first importance to the preservation of public 
maimers ; such as a persuasion of invisible power, of the folly of incurring the divine 
vengeance for the attainment of any present advantage, and the divine approbation of 
virtue : so that, strictly speaking, it was the mixture of truth in it which gave it all its 
utility. Hall’s Discourse on Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73, note.) 

2 See a few instances of the effects of atheism, supra, pp. 54, 55, ard also znfra, 
pPp- 622, 525. 
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to influence the life. Nothing is wanting to remedy the actual 
state of the world, and to fit men for the worship and felicity 
of heaven, but that they should believe and obey the Bible’. 
Were all men thus szncerely and cordially to believe and obey 
it as a divine revelation, how would the moral face of the 
world be changed !_ How weuld the wilderness and the solitary 
place be glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ! 
Wherever, indeed, it has thus been embraced, the most bene- 
ficial effects have been the result. A brief review of the PosITIVE 
BENEFITS produced by Christianity on the political and moral 
state of society, and also in private life, will shew that it is 
and could only be of heavenly origin, and afford a satisfactory 
refutation of the cavils of its enemies. 3 

1. The writings of the earliest professors of Christianity prove 
that the first converts were 7eformed characters, and the de- 
fences or apologies, which many of them published against 
the accusations of unbelievers, also demonstrate the virtues that 
adorned the primitive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paul, 
to point out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men 
to virtue, yet some incidental passages of his writings evince, 
that he reformed the manners of his converts, and rendered 
them ashamed of their former vices. In his epistle to the 
Romans he thus expresses himself:—JVhat fruzt had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
these things is death. But now being made free from sin, and 
become the servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. (Rom. vi. 21,22.) ‘This apostle also, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, observes that some of them 
were reclaimed by the Gospel.—Be not deceived, neither fornt- 
cators, nor adulterers, nor idolaters, nor effeminate persons, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. And such were some of you; but ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. (1 Cor. vi. 9—11.) Peter, m the following 
passage, alludes to the reformation wrought among the Jewish 


1 « If,” says a late eloquent antagonist of Christianity, ‘“ If all were perfect Chris- 
tians, individuals would do their duty ; the people would be obedient to the laws; the 
chiefs just; the magistrates incorrupt; the soldiers would despise death; and there 
would be neither vanity nor luxury in such a state."—Rousseau, Du Contrat Social, 
liv. iv. ch. 8. 

2 'The following statement of the inestimable blessings conferred by Christianity on 
the world, is abridged from Dr. Ryan’s elaborate “ History of the Effects of Religion 
on Mankind,” (3d edit. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1806), collated with Bp. Porteus’s Tract on 
the Beneficial Effects of Christianity. 
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converts in Pontus, Galatia, and other places.—The time past 
of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lasctviousness, lust, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquettings, and abominable idolatries, wherein they think τέ 
strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of riot. 
(1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions of 
the pagans compelled to vindicate their character and conduct, 
have borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives and con- 
versation. Among these, the attestations of Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, (both of whom had been heathen philosophers), 
Tertullian, Minncius Felix, Origen, and Lactantius, are par- 
ticularly worthy of notice; but the limits of this work compel 
us to admit only two or three. 

From the following passage of Justin Martyr, who flourished 
about the middle of the second century, it is manifest that a 
mighty change was wrought, in his time, on the proselytes to 
the Gospel. <‘* We,” says the philosopher, ‘ who formerly 
delighted in adultery, now observe the strictest chastity. We, 
who used the charms of magic, have devoted ourselves to the 
true God: and we, who valued money and gain above all 
things, now cast what we have in common, and distribute to 
every man according to his necessities '.”—‘* We deny not,” 
says Tertullian, (who lived about sixty years later than Justin), 
ἐς a pledge left with us; we defile no man’s marriage-bed ; 
we piously educate orphans, relieve the indigent, and rende 
to no man evil for evil. The husband, now cured of his 
former jealousy, turns his wife and her new modesty out of 
his house; the father, so tender of his undutiful heathen son, 
disinherits him when he becomes a Christian, and obedient to 
his will; and the master, hitherto so kind to a faithless servant, 
disbands him on becoming religious and faithful. So much 
is the Christian name hated, notwithstanding the advantages 
of the Gospel, that the husband prefers a false wife, the father 
a rebellious son, and the master a knavish servant, to having 
them good and virtuous Christians *!’ —‘* Inquire,” says 
Origen, in his celebrated reply to the cavils and objections of 
the philosopher Celsus, written about a. Ὁ. 246:—‘ Inquire 
into the lives of some of us; compare our former and pre- 
sent mode of life, and you will find in what impieties and 
impurities men were involved before they embraced our 
doctrines. But since they embraced them, how just, grave, 
moderate, and constant are they become ! yea, some are so 1n- 
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flamed with the love of purity and goodness, as to abstain even 
from lawful enjoyments: the church abounds with such men, 
wherever the doctrines of Christianity prevailed. How is it 
possible they can be pestilent members of society, who have 
converted many from the sink of vice to the practice of virtue 
and a life of temperance, conformable to the dictates of right 
reason? We reclaim women from immodesty, quarelling with, 
or parting from their husbands; men from the wild extrava- 
gance of the sports and theatres; and restrain youth, who are 
prone to vice and luxury, by painting, not only the vileness of 
lust, but the punishment reserved for the vicious and dissolute !.” 
*‘ ‘They are not Christians,” says Lactantius, (who flourished 
A.D. 306), * but pagans, who rob by land, and commit 
piracy by sea; who poison their wives for their dowries, or their 
husbands that they may marry their adulterers; who strangle 
or expose their infants, commit incest with their daughters, 
sisters, mothers, or vestals, who prostitute their bodies to un- 
natural lusts, seek heaven by witchcraft, and commit other 
crimes odious to relate.” ? 

The same writer also, contrasting the contradictions between 
the doctrines, precepts, and practice of the philosophers, and 
the little effects that resulted from them, with the purity and 
efficacy of the Gospel, has the following animated passage: 
ἐς Give me a man who is choleric, abusive in his language, 
headstrong, and unruly; with a very few words,—the words of 
God,—I will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give mea 
greedy, covetous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn him to yeu a generous creature, freely bestowing his money 
by handfuls. Give mea cruel and blood-thirsty man; instantly 
his ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild and merciful 
disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish man, a sinful 
man; and on a sudden he shall become honest, wise, and vir- 
tuous. So great is the efficacy of divine wisdom, that, when 
once admitted into the human heart, it expels folly, the parent 
of all vice; and in accomplishing this great end, there is no 
occasion for any expense, no absolute need of books, or deep 
and long study or meditation. ‘The benefit is conferred gratui- 
tously, easily, expeditiously; provided the ears and the heart 
thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of the heathen philoso- 
phers accomplish such important purposes as these*?” ‘Thus 
is the infinite superiority of Christianity evinced, 11 a moral 


1 Origen contra Celsum, lib. 1. Origen was singularly eminent for his exemplary 


learning and piety. 
2 Lactantius, Instit. Divin. libev. c. 9. Op. tom.i. pp. 549, 350. Edit. Bipont, 
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point of view, over every other system of philosophy. Lac- 
tantius, it should be recollected, had hinself been a heathen 
philosopher, and here delivers the result of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pagans direct testimonies to 
the virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the works 
of heathen writers incidentally furnish ample and_ sufficient 
proofs of their innocence and worth. To adduce one or two 
instances:—It was a common saying of the heathens, that a 
person was a good man, only he was a Christian. Pliny, in 
the memorable letter already cited', says, on the information 
of some apostate Christians, that their great crime consisted in 
assembling together on a stated day before light, to sing hymns 
to Christ as God; and that they bound themselves by oath, not 
to the commission of any wickedness, bué nov to be guilty of 
theft, or robbery, or adultery, NEVER to falsify their word, NOR 
to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to return it. 
He adds, that though he put two Christian women fo the tor- 
ture, he discovered NoTHING besides a bad and excessive super- 
stition. In the course of time, the perseverance of Christians 
in a life of exemplary piety prevailed so far that the apostate 
emperor Julian, in an epistle to Arsacius, an heathen pontiff 
(written A. D. 430) 5, recommended their charities and other 
virtues to the imitation of the pagans, and desired Arsacius to 
turn his eyes to the means by which the superstition of the 
Christians was propagated, viz. by sanctity of life, by kindness 
to strangers, and by the attention they paid to the burial of the 
dead. He recommends an imitation of their virtues; exhorts 
the pontiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to the 
worship of the gods; enjoins works of charity; and desires him 
to relteve the distressed, and build houses for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers of whatever religion. ‘‘ 77} zs,” adds the em- 
peror, °° adisgrace to the pagans to disregard those of their own 
religion, while Curistians do kind offices to strangers and 
enemies.” From this admission of Julian, it is evident that the 
Christians were improved in benevolence and morals by the 
Gospel ; and even the heathens were improved by the example of 
the Christians. These involuntary testimonies of heathens to 
the innocence and virtues of the primitive Christians, we shall 
find corroborated by various other proofs which we now 
proceed briefly to exhibit. 

IJ. If we advert to the effects of Christianity on society 
generally, we shall find that the benevolent spirit of the Gospel 
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served as a bond of union between independent nations; broke 
down the partition which separated the Heathens and Jews, 
abated their prejudices, and rendered them more liberal to each 
other. It checked pride and revenge, those sources of war and 
bloodshed, and promoted humility and forgiveness ; it rendered 
its stncere professors just and honest, and inspired them with 
firmness under persecution. The apostles and evangelists en- 
dured the severest sufferings rather than renounce their religion ; 
nor could the primitive Christians who succeeded them be in- 
duced by threats or torments to desert their profession. They 
neither repined nor railed at their enemies, but endured various 
excruciating torments with invincible meekness, patience, 
and resignation. Further, wherever the benign influence of 
the Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into families, and 
carried with it peace and happiness. Polygamy has been 
abolished, and divorce is permitted,—not to gratify the levity, 
caprice, or profligacy of either party (for in Rome at least the 
women also had the power of divorce, where their licentiousness 
was equal to that of the men),—but only in the case of unfaith- 
fulness to the nuptial vow. It is true that, in certain countries 
of Europe, where the Christian religion has been so far 
corrupted as to lose nearly all its influence, illicit connexions 
may be formed, adulterous intrigues pursued, and even crimes 
against nature perpetrated, with but little dishonour. But it 
is not so in Britain and other protestant countries, where the 
Gospel has had a freer course: for, though the same dis- 
positions are discovered in great numbers of persons, yet 
the fear of the public frown holds most of them in awe. 
From the lowest degradation and oppression, the female sex 
has been raised to respect, cultivation, and refinement, to 
a rank and influence in society, which they possess only in 
Christian countries, where their interest and happiness are 
uniformly and properly consulted in every important concern 
in life. We have no public indecencies between the sexes, 
no law that requires prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be 
perpetrated, they are not common; much less are they tole- 
rated by the laws, or countenanced by public opinion. On the 
contrary, the odium which follows such practices is sufficient to 
stamp the perpetraturs of them with perpetual infamy in the 
land. Rapes, incests, and adulteries, are not only punishable 
by law, but odious in the estimation of the public. No one 
can live in the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, fraud, 
or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse With us, as it is in China or Hindostan (and as the 
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profligate Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate off- 
spring to the foundling hospital),—that such things are the cus- 
tom of the country. 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has been re 
strained ; the barbarous practice of exposing or depriving o 
life, weak, deformed, or helpless children (which was sanc- 
tioned by the laws of many states) has been abolished, anc 
hospitals have been instituted for the preservation of deserted 
children; and what was then deemed a wise political expe- 
dient to rid the state of useless and troublesorne members, 1s 
now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious of 
crimes. And that uncontrouled power, which was possessed 
by fathers and husbands, and which rendered the condition of 
sons worse than that of slaves!, and exposed wives to the most 
cruel treatment?, has been annihilated by the gentle spirit of 
Christianity. The system of domestic slavery, which subjected 
the greater part of mankind to the capricious tyranny of a few 
free-born masters,—who treated and valued them like beasts, 
while they were sometimes made the sacrifice of a youthfu! 
frolic, and murdered in the strects and roads, by thousands, fo: 
amusement,—is fully extinguished; and our own times have 
witnessed another triumph of Christian benevolence, in the 
efforts made to extirpate (at least in this country and in France) 
the infamous traffic in human beings: the success of which 
efforts is to be ascribed solely to the influence of Christianity in 
directing public opinion. 

Thus, while the Gospel prescribes the best rules for pro- 
moting family peace and domestic happiness, it has also re- 
moved the great obstacles which have often impeded it. ‘The 
condition of the inferior and dependent ranks of society has 
been ameliorated; and every varied form of human misery 


1 ἐς The cruelty of the Roman Law, not content with the destruction of infants, ex- 
tended its severity even to the adult: it considered children not as persons but as 
things, as part of the furniture of the family mansion, which the master of the family 
might remove or sell, or destroy, like any other part of the furniture, at his discretion: 
In one respect the condition of a son was worse than that of aslave. A slave could 
only be sold once, a son THREE times; and he might be ¢mprisoned, scourged, exiled, 
or put to death by the pater-familias, without appeal to any other tribunal. (Nieuport de 
Ritibus Romianis, p. 585.) With respect to daughters, there was an act of power more 
exquisitely cruel perhaps than all the rest. The father could compel his marrie= 
daughter to repudiate a husband whom she tenderly loved, and whom he himself had 
approved.” (Esprit des Loix, liv. 26. c.3). Bp. Porteus’s Beneficial Effects of Chris- 
tianity, in his Tracts, p. 379. 

2 What was, if possible, still more preposterous and intolerable, the wife herself, 
though the mother perhaps of a numerous family, was subjected no less than her 
children, to the paternal authority and despotic will of her husband. She was in the 
eye of the law considered as his daughter, and might be retained or dismissed at pleasure , 
and for certain crimes (some ef them of a very trivial nature,) might be put codeath. 1014. 
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finds some alleviation from the active diligence of private be- 
nevolence, and the munificent provisions of public charity. 
The heathens had no public places for the accommodation 
of the sick, the poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor was there 
a single hospital in the whole heathen world: whereas every 
Christian country abounds with charitable institutions for 
those humane purposes. ‘The flow of beneficence, proceed- 
ing from this divine source, (especially in this highly favoured 
country) has scarcely left any means untried for meliorating the 
sufferings of the poor: it has erected asylums for almost every 
form of human misery, for all the children of the needy, for the 
destitute, and for the houseless. It has extended itself to the 
abodes of guilt and crime, and has attempted to put within the 
reach of the prisoner all the comforts that are compatible with the 
strict claims of justice; and it has even reached the inferior 
animals, by procuring forthem gentle treatment, and constituting 
them objects of legal protection. In vain may we search in the 
writings of pagan moralists for exhortations to benevolence like 
this: not a word is to be found in Cicero’s offices, of active and 
liberal love to the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute 
creation, in short, to any, except friends and relations, or for 
mere worldly and selfish purposes; and if modern moralists do 
better, Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated 
the horrid gladiatorial massacres and murders, which de- 
stroyed so many thousands of unhappy persons among the 
Romans '—Curistianiry. What has instituted so many 
establishments for the reclaiming of the vicious, and for instruct- 
ing even criminals ?—Curistianitry. What has meliorated 
the condition and procured security to the lives of insolvent 
debtors, whose misfortunes—not their faults—place them in 
the power of merciless creditors ?—Curistianity. What 
has protected widows and orphans against injustice,—orphan 
princes against usurpers and rebellious subjects,—subjects 
against exaction and oppression,—the weak against the powerful 
in suits at law,—the goods and the persons of the shipwrecked 
against plunderers,—and, in short, every description of per- 
sons against the distress which would otherwise have over- 
whelmed them?—Curerstianiry. What has discouraged 
suicides ἢ — Curistianity. The heathens very frequently 
committed suicide agreeably to their religious or philosophical 
dogmas; but 50 REAL Christian can commit this crime without 
knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles of the 
Gospel, committing murder, and clearly violating a divine 
command. What has discouraged the absurd practice of 
duels, or deciding doubtful or disputed points by single com- 
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bat, which obtained so generally in the north and west of 
Europe ?—CuristTIAnity. It is true that, from a false notion 
of honour, duels continue to be fought, often for the most fri- 
volous or imaginary affronts; but these are not chargeable to 
the Gospel, which prohibits murder of every kind: and the 
men who engage in such duels, shew by their conduct that, 
though they may profess and call themselves Christians, THEY 
ARE ‘TOTALLY DESTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE, and act 
in utter disregard of the laws of a Christian country (at least 
of this country), which prohibit them, under severe penalties. ! 


1 By the law of England, where the parties meet with an inteut to murder,—(and 
with what other intent, we may ask, can they meet, since challenges are always sent at 
feast one or two days before the duel takes place, so that they meet deliberately and 
with a determination to take each others’ lives, ——thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and 
claiming it as their right to wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, without any 
warrant for it either human or divine), if one party kills the other, it comes within the 
notion of murder, and is punishable accordingly. So repugnant indeed is our law, that 
not only the principal who actually kills the other, but also his seconds, are guilty of 
murder whether they fought or not; and it is held, that the seconds of the party slain 
are likewise guilty as accessaries. See Blackstose’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 199. 

The modern practice of duelling is considered as absolutely necessary to protect men 
from insult: but, that it is a mere custom, and unnecessary for that purpose, is evident 
from the fact, that females, the Christian societies called Quakers and Unitas Fratrum 
or United Brethren, and ministers of the gospel, are scarcely more insulted than the 
man who will fight. ‘* It is strange,” Dr. Ryan remarks with equal force and justice, 
“ that fighting should be considered a proof of the truth, honour, or honesty of the 
duellist : a man may possess personal courage without another good quality. The liar, 
the knave, the seducer of his friend’s wife, will fight. He who was a villain before he 
fought will still be a villain, and, in some cases, a greater villain than if he had declined 
the combat. If a man is so grossly insulted, that his religious principle is not sufficiently 
Strong to support him under the affront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a reso- 
lution not to fire, and commit this resolution, sealed up, to his second. If he escapes, 
let him prosecute at law; if he is killed, let his friends prosecute for a wanton and un- 
provoked murder. I knew a gentleman, who had fought many duels, receive a challenge 
for a trifling offence; lie made an apology, which the challenger did not accept of, but 
insisted on a meeting. When the challenged went to the ground, he carried a paper, 
stating the offence, his offer of an apology, his private resolution not to fire, with a 
direction to his friends to prosecute for murder, if he should fall. The challenger 
fired without effect; his antagonist did not fire, but prosecuted him at law, and caused 
him to be imprisoned, ‘Though the challenger was thus punished for firing, it is pro- 
bable he would have escaped unpunished if he had killed his opponent, as juries are in 
the habit of perjuring themselves in support of this practice. ‘They find a man guilty of 
a breach of the peace who sends a challenge, or fires without hitting, but acquit him if 
he kills in consequence of that challenge! Their usual verdict, that the survivor killed in 
his own defence, is GENERALLY FALSE, because self-preservation seldom requires a man 
to kill his antagonist, Where the combatants are supposed to fire at the same instant, 
each stands as good a chance of escaping, where he reserves his shot, as where he dis- 
charges it, provided his opponent is not apprised of his intention. He defends his 
honour by standing his adversary’s fire, and his reserved shot protects his own life and 
that of his antagonist. He, therefore, who unnecessarily kills, has no claim to im- 
punity on the plea of self-defence, aud juries who urge that plea are absolutely perjured. 
The jury-man, however, has precedents for disregarding his oath: most juries perjured 
themselves in the same way, and he is satisfied! as if he was uot accountable to God, 
and to society, for his perjury, and for the evils which generally arise from the en- 
couragement of duels.” Dr. Ryan’s History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, 
pp. 121, 122. 
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- II. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influence 
of Christianity on the religion and government of states and 
countries. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we have the most satis- 
factory evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of improving 
the present condition of man. Polytheism and idolatry, toge- 
ther with human sacrifices, and all their attendant cruelties 
and profligate immoralities, have been abolished. And as 
soon as nations and governments became Christian, they were 
actuated by that mild, benevolent, and generous spirit, which 
the early believers had displayed even in the midst of calumny, 
insult, and persecution. ‘Those princes, who embraced Chris- 
tianity, became more humble than their heathen predecessors ; 
blended Christian morality with their civil institutes; and 
transcribed into their political codes the humanity and bene- 
volence inspired by their religion. Fewer kings were mur- 
dered, and fewer revolutions took place in Christian than in 
pagan states. It is the power of the Gospel alone, that has 
greatly reformed the laws of nations, and has diminished the 
horrors of war. That it has not hitherto been sufficient to 
banish unjust wars from the earth, is true; and, as an acute 
writer has forcibly remarked, “6 it would have been wonderful 
if it had, seeing it has never yet been cordially embraced by 
the majority, nor perhaps by the preponderating part of any 
nation. Nevertheless it'as had its influence!;” and that 
influence has been of the most beneficial kind for the happiness 
of man. For, the cold inhumanity, which considered war, not 
as the greatest scourge of the human race, but as the prime 
business and most exquisite gratification of life ;—the restless 
ambition, passion for martial achievements, and ferocious ra- 
pacity, which produced the most unprovoked aggressions ;— 
the implacable and vindictive spirit with which wars were 
carried on, and which, consequently, for many ages, over- 
whelmed the world with bloodshed, ruin, and desolation ;— 
that relentless cruelty, which condemned the unhappy captive 
to perpetual slavery, or an ignominious death (sometimes by 
torture) by the hand of the “executioner ;—the desolations of 
whole countries, together with the utter destruction of flourish- 
ing and opulent cities, 2 and that relentless cruelty which spared 
not from massacre and extermination the unoffending female, 
the helpless infant, and the decrepitude of old age ;—these are 
outrages, of which we seldom, if ever, hear in the wars carried 
on by professing Christians, though nothing was more frequent 


t Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 154. 
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among the most polished nations of antiquity, and those most 
celebrated for their private and public virtue. (Such were the 
pagan notions of virtue !) 

‘¢ It is the spirit of Christianity alone, which moderating the 
views of sovereigns and states, and directing the measures of 
government to the legitimate objects of its institution, viz.—the 
promotion of the weltare of society and the preservation of its 
morai interests,—leads to an equitable consideration of the 
rights and independence of other nations, and to an unremitted 
regard to the well-being of the community over which it presides. 
It is the spirit of just and reasonable policy, which inspires 
rulers with a desire of fulfilling the intentions of God, who 
appointed them as a terror to evil doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well; teaching them to promote, upon general 
and permanent principles, the interests of every class of society, 
and to ground the confidence of power on the observance of 
the just claims of every department'.” Hence, the antient 
fierceness of despotism, where such a form of government still 
exists, has been limited and assuaged. ‘Those arbitrary laws, 
and that perversion and corruption of justice, which prevailed 
at Athens, and especially at Rome, during the latter periods 
of the republic, have disappeared from the codes of Christian 
states, especially in our own country. These great civil bless- 
ings, it may be safely affirmed, are in a great degree owing 
to the influence which the spirit of Christianity has had on 
our civil constitution, (with which it is so closely and essen- 
tially interwoven, that it is part of the common law of Eng- 
land ?,) on the temper of our governors and of the people, on 
the temper of the laws, and of those who framed them, as well 
as of those who administer them. It is this holy influence of 
Christianity, principally, ‘ which, by mitigating in some de- 
gree the rancour of contending factions against each other, and 
inspiring them with some little share of mutual charity and for- 
bearance, has hitherto preserved this country from those scenes 
of carnage and devastation, that stain and disgrace the annals 
of antient history. It is this, which has, in general, restrained 
our provincial governors from exceeding the bounds of equity 
and humanity in their administration; and has carried even to 
our most distant colonies, a large share of the freedom, the 
justice, the ease, the tranquillity, the security and prosperity, 
of the parent state. It is this, in fine, which has impressed 
ou the minds of our magistrates and our judges, that strong 


1 Dr. Gray’s Connexion of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p. 219. 
2 Biackstone’s Commentaries, by Professor Christian, vol. iv. p. 59 and note (5). 
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sense of duty to God, to man, and to their country, that sacred 
regard to justice and rectitude, which renders them beyond all 
example, impartial, upright, and uncorrupt; which secures 
to every rank of men the equal benefit of the laws, which ex- 
tends to the meanest their protection, and brings the greatest 
under their controul.” ἃ 

IV. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the world 
are not confined to ameliorating the moral, civil, religious, and 
political condition of mankind: the most polished nations, now 
in existence, are indebted to it for the preservation and diffusion 
of literature and the elegant arts of painting, statuary, archi- 
tecture, and music. Christianity has been instrumental in pre- 
serving and disseminating moral, classical, and theological 
knowledge, in every nation where it has been established. The 
law, the gospel, the comments on them, and the works of the 
fathers, were written in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin; so that a 
knowledge of these three languages became indispensably ne- 
cessary to every man who wished to be an intelligent Christian. 
Christianity being contained in books, the use of letters became 
necessary to its teachers; nor could learning have been entirely 
lost, while there was an order of men, who were obliged to 
possess a moderate share of it, to qualify them for the priest- 
hood, and entitle them to its emoluments. In the time of 
Tacitus, (A. Ὁ. 108) 3, the German nations were strangers to 
letters; and the two following facts prove, that other nations 
were likely to continue illiterate, had not the teachers of the 
gospel exerted themselves for their instruction. ‘The Goths, 
having made themselves masters of Athens, (a. Ὁ. 270), brought 
together into one heap all the books they found there, and 
would have consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of 
them told his companions, that while the Greeks amused them- 
selves with those they neglected the art of war, and were easily 
overcome’. ‘Theodoric, a Gothic prince, (a. D. 293), would 
not suffer the children of his subjects ta be instructed in the 
sciences ; imagining, that such instruction enervated the mind, 
rendered men unfit for martial exploits; and that the boy who 
trembled at the rod, would never look undaunted at the sword 
or spear *. But no sooner was Christianity propagated among 
barbarians, than they were instructed in the use of letters. [}}- 
philas, a Gothic bishop, (4. p. 380), invented letters for his 
illiterate countrymen, translated most of the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue for their use, and instructed them in its doc- 


1 Porteus’s ‘Tracts, p. 585. 2 De moribus Germ. 6, ii, ili. 
3 Zonaras, Annal, lib. 12. c. 26. Gibbon’s Hist. vol. i. p. 454. 
4 Procop. De Bello. Goth. lib. 1. ¢. 2. 
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trines ; and some Goths soon became so well informed, that they 
compared their version with the Latin, the Greek and the 
Hebrew originals'. Before the introduction of Christianity in 
Ireland, the natives had no alphabet, no annals but their verses, 
ner any thing but memory to preserve their verses, their anti- 
quities, the genealogies of their kings, and the exploits of their 
heroes. ‘The more verses a man could repeat, the more learned 
he was deemed, while the bard who composed any thing new 
was sure of being respected by the kings and people®. ‘This 
was the state of the Irish, when the Christian missionaries came 
to instruct them in the use of letters, and in the truths of the 
gospel. Such a change, however, was wrought in them by 
Christianity and its teachers, that Ireland was styled the island 
of very pious and very learned men. Ansgarius%, the chief 
apostle of the northern nations, not only preached the gospel 
to those barbarians, but established schools for the instruction 
of youth in religion and letters. Cyril and Methodius +, who 
converted the Bulgarians, Moravians, and Bohemians, about 
the same time, previously invented the Slavic alphabet, and 
translated the Bible, and some Greek and Latin authors, into the 
Slavic tongue, for the purpose of expanding their narrow minds, 
and softening their hard hearts to mildness and pity. Nearly 
the same may be said of other barbarians who became proselytes 
of the gospel. In Russia the teachers of Christianity recom- 
mended, at the same time, the gospel and letters, the rudiments of 
the arts, of law, and order; and were seconded in-their exertions 
by religious princes, who employed skilful Greeks for decorating 
the cities, and for the instruction of the people. ‘The dome 
and paintings of [the famous cathedral of | St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople were rudely copied in the Russian churches of Kiow and 
Novogorod ; the writings of the fathers were translated into the 
Sclavonic language; and three hundred noble youths were in- 
vited, or compelled, to attend lectures in the college of Jaros- 
laus 5. In various parts of Europe, edifices for divine worship 
arose under the fostering care of the clergy, aided by the mu- 
nificence of sovereigns and of the laity; and though these were 
sometimes influenced by unworthy motives, yet the effect has 
not been the less beneficial to the arts of painting, design, 
architecture, and music, whose professors were encouraged to 
the exertion of their talents by liberal remuneration. When, 
however, the love of literature was succeeded by the love of 
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1 Socrat. lib. iv. c.52. Sozom, lib. vi. c. 36. Philostorg. lib. 11. c. 5. 
2 Bollandi Acta, March. xvii. 3 Mabillon, Annal. 826. 
4 Balbini Miscell. part i. 5 Gibbon’s Hist. vol. x. p. 244. 
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arms (which was particularly the case during the middle ages) 
few had inducements to study, except those who were educated 
and destined for the sacred office; nor could a knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman classics have been propagated so uni- 
versally as it was, had not the clergy found them necessary for 
understanding the Scriptures and the works of the fathers. 
By these means, they possessed most of the learning of 
those times, and handed it down to their successors, who ‘had 
the merit of collecting, transcribing, and preserving books, 
which otherwise must Lae perished, is a taste for erudition 
was almost extinct, and the passion of laymen was directed to 
arms. 

On the subversion of the Greek empire by the Mohamme- 
dans, in 1453, literature took refuge in the west of Europe, 
where many of the clergy were among its most strenuous sup- 
porters. At length, learning emerged from the silence of the 
cloister, whither she had retreated, and where she had been 
preserved from destruction: and her appearance was followed 
by a revival of all the blessings which she so eminently bestows. 
The reformation promoted, still more, the cause of learning ; 
and its general diffusion has been aided most sigually by the dis- 
covery and almost universal adoption of the art “of printing. The 
modern opposers of revelation, however, reasoning ina retrograde 
motion, ascribe all our improvements to philosophy. DBué 7é was 
religion, the RELIGION OF CHRIST, that took the lead. The 
Reformers opened to us the Scriptures, and broke all those 
fetters that shackled human reason. Philosophy crept humbly 
in her train; profited by her labours and sufferings; and now 
ungratefully ‘claims all the honour and praise to herself, Luther, 
Melancthon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, and Locke. The horrible excesses, that wili for ever 
disorace the annals of the French revolution, are not charge- 
able upon Christianity. The French nation renounced Chris- 
tianity before they plunged into such crimes. Philosophy and 
reason were their boasted guides. Besides, Christianity ought 
not to be charged with all the crimes of those who have assumed 
its name. No institution has ever been able to prevent all the 
excesses which it forbad ; nor is it peculiar to the Christian reve- 
lation, that it has some¢imes furnished a pretext for introducing 
those very evils and oppressions, which it was designed to re- 
medy!. But the mischiefs which, through the corrupt passions 
of men, have been the accidental consequences of Christianity, 


1 On the subject above noticed, the reader will find some excellent and forcible 
remarks in Dr. Dewar’s Discourses illustrative of the Designs of Christianity, Disc. 15. 
jntitled ¢ ‘The Imperfection of Christians no valid Objection to Christianity.’ 
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ought not to be imputed to its spirit. “ The legislator of the 
universe, in promulgating the sublime laws of Christianity,— 
though he furnished men with motives calculated to elevate 
them to his throne, and to extend their hopes far beyond the 
grave, —did not at the same time tr ansform the intelligent crea- 
tures, to whom he gave those laws, into mere machines. He 
has given them the power either to conform to Christian pre- 
cepts or to infringe them; and thus has placed in their own 
hands their own destiny. If, after this, a great many of them 
reject the good and choose the evil, the fault is manifestly theirs, 
_ and not his, who by so many the most tremendous denunciations, 
warns them against the latter, and by the most alluring invi- 
tations solicits them to the former.” ‘Were all men to become 
sincere believers in the heavenly doctrines of the gospel, and 
were all honestly disposed to obey its holy precepts, nothing 15 
better calculated to diffuse real comfort, peace, and happiness 
in this world. Indeed, whoever will candidly and attentively 
compare the morals of professing Christians throughout the 
world, defective as they are, with those of the heathen nations 
in a similar stage of society, will be convinced that the effects 
of Christianity ‘have been exceedingly beneficial. Some vices 
were not forbidden, while others were applauded, by the an- 
tients; but the vices of the Christian, the sins of the heart as 
well as the life, are a// forbidden by the Gospel. It has silently 
communicated innumerable blessings to individuals. Besides 
those enumerated in the preceding pages, we may observe, that 
through its blessed influence, crimes are less malignant; the 
manners of mankind are softened and humanised, to a degree 
unknown in antient times; amore general respect is paid to ) the 
decency of external appearances, and to the sentiments of vir- 
tuous and pious men: and although much wickedness still re- 
mains among the zominal professors of the Christian faith, who 
are Christians in name, but little better than heathens in prac- 
tice, yet a large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among 
the middle and lower classes of mankind, whio in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in 
Christian countries, even the wicked themselves (who have not 
cast off all religion and deliberately renounced the Gospel), are 
oreatly restr ained by the fear of future punishments, which are 
so clearly set forth in the Gospel. So that mankind are, upon 
the whole, even in a temporal point of view, under infinite obli- 
gations to the mild and pacific temper of the Gospel, and have 
reaped more substantial worldly benefits from it, than from any 
other institution upon earth : and, whatever of sobriety or moral 
VOL. I. 11: 
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virtue is to be found either in the writings or lives of the oppo- 
sers of revelation in modern times, they are indebted for it to 
that very Christianity, which they are impotently endeavouring 
to subvert. ‘ To say nothing of the best ideas of the old phi- 
losophers on moral subjects being derived from revelation, (of 
which there is considerable evidence), itis manifest that, so far 
as the moderns exceed them, it is prineipally, if not entirely 
owing to this medium of instruction. The Scriptures having 
diffused the light, they have insensibly imbibed it: and finding 
it to accord with reason, they flatter themselves that ¢hezr rea- 
son has discovered it. 6 After grazing’ as one expresses it, ‘in the 
pastures of revelation, they boast of growing fat by nature.’— 
So long as they reside among people, whose ideas of right and 
wrong are formed by the morality of the Gospel, they must 
(unless they wish to be stigmatised as profligates), behave with 
some degree of decorum. Where the conduct is uniform and 
consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead us to put the best 
construction upon the motive; but when we see men uneasy 
under restraints, and continually writing in favour of vices 
which they dare not openly practise, we are justified in imput- 
ing their sobriety, not to principle, but to the circumstances 
attending their situation.” ! 

V. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of his- 
tory, numerous Facts, that would fully confirm the preceding 
general survey of the effect produced by the influence of Chris- 
tianity. A few additional instanees, however, must suffice. 
Wherever Christian missionaries have gone, the most barbarous 
heathen nations have become civilised. Some ofthem were can- 
nibals ; others worshipped their swords as gods; and all of them 
offered human victims to their idols. The ferocious became 
mild; those who prowled about for plunder, acquired settled 
property, as well as a relish for domestic’ happiness; persons 
who dwelt in caves or huts, learned from missionaries the art 
of building; they who fed on raw flesh, applied to agricul- 
ture; men who had been clothed in skins, and were strangers 
to manufactures, enjoyed the comforts of apparel: and the violent 
and rapacious renounced their rapine and plunder. ‘The vari- 
ous tribes that inhabited Germany, ceased to sacrifice men 
after the introduction of Christianity; mor were the Huns 
strangers to the difference of right and wrong, after they em- 
braced it. The Geloni and other Scythian tribes, ceased to use 
the skins of their enemies for clothes ; and the Heruli (who 
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1 Foller’s Gospel its own Witness, p. 115. 
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latterly overran and devastated the western empire), no longer 
put to death the aged and infirm, as they had formerly done, 
nor required widows to kill themselves at the tombs of their hus- 
bands. ‘The aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland, and the Atta- 
cotti (a valiant Caledonian tribe) relinquished cannibalism, and 
the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts of their captives, 
after their conversion. After the conversion also of the Scan- 
dinavian nations, they ceased to commit suicide on principle ; 
nor did their wives and slaves voluntarily devote themselves to 
death, in order to honour the deceased in the paradise of Odin. 
Christianity imparted to the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, 
just ideas of property; and put an end to their piratical expe- 
ditions and depredations. The northern kingdoms, which 
were engaged in incessant wars, while their inhabitants were 
heathens, became more pacific after the preaching of the Gos- 
pel among them. ‘The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who 
could only speak a barbarous language, acquired the use of 
letters; a people who were continually making depredations on 
their neighbours, became content with their own territories ; 
and nations, almost inaccessible on account of their cruelty 
and superstition, became gentle and sociable in consequence of 
their conversion. The well-informed lawyer must respect 
Christianity for the numerous benevolent laws to which it gave 
rise: and every man who has read (however slightly) the laws 
of the emperors Theodosius, Justinian, and Charlemagne, or 
the codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo-Saxons, and 
other barbarous nations, must venerate Christianity as the 
source of many just and merciful laws, which were totally 
unknown to polished as well as to civilised pagans. 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed. the light of Chris- 
tianity, or has been more eminently benefited by it than Eng- 
land. Druidism, uniformly more sanguinary than other cruel 
modifications of paganism, (though in some respects less erro- 
neous), was succeeded first by the impure mythology of Rome, 
and then by the sanguinary and war-inspiring worship of the 
deities of the northern hordes, by whom it was invaded from 
time to time, and finally subdued. Never was Christianity 
attended with circumstances more pleasing, or with changes 
more salutary, than among our rude and ferocious forefathers. 
The preaching of the Gospel, from the very earliest time of 
the Christian gra, abolished human sacrifices (principally 
wretched captives), that were offered by the Druids; the rude 
and unsettled Saxons, when converted to Christianity, acquired 
a relish for the comforts of civilised life, and ceased-to immolate 
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their captives, or the cowardly members of their own army. 
And the descendants of those barbarous savages, who prohibited 
commercia] intercourse with strangers, and who thus cruelly 
put their prisoners to death, now feed and clothe them, and 
encourage intercourse with all the nations of the earth. It was 
the spirit of Christianity, that, in England, put a stop to the 
dreadful animosities of the barons; that checked the perpetual 
feuds of the darker ages ; that subdued the pride and fierceness 
which so couvulsed the government of our own and other 
nations; that gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of 
chivalry, which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting 
in the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, 
humanity, honour, and justice ; and finally, has diffused that 
spirit of practical piety, benevolence, and morality, which have 
justly rendered Britain the glory of all lands. 

Such were the happy changes wrought by Christianity on the 
state of society in antient times; nor has it been less useful 
among modern pagans, So far as it’s pure and life-giving precepts 
have been propagated and inculcated among them. Indeed, 
on whatever part of the field of missionary exertions we fix our 
attention, we have the most satisfactory evidence of the mighty 
efficacy of the Gospel as the means of improving the present 
condition of mankind. ‘Thus, in North America, in South 
America also, in the East Indies and China, wherever Chiris- 
tianity has been carried, it has abolished human sacrifices, and 
all the barbarous practices mentioned in the former part of 
this work '; and has diffused the blessings of civilisation toge- 
ther with the glad tidings of salvation®. In the West Indies, 


1 See pp. 18-—21, supra. 

2 Some writers have imagined that certain detestable practices of the pagans were 
abolished by civilisation, and not by the Christian religion. But the falsehood of this 
opinion will appear, by considering, that bloody and obscene customs prevailed among 
the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, and Romans, who were, in many respects, equal 
to us in literature and civilisation, and yet performed several hideous rites long after 
they had arrived at the pinnacle of refinement. Polished heathens offered human 
victims to their gods, and were, on particular occasions, guilty of every abomination im- 
puted to the uncivilised, except devouring their children. In all rude nations which 
embraced the Gospel, Christianity aid civilisation were as cause and effect, so that the 
benefits of the latter are to be ascribed to the former. As the Gospel softened and 
civilised barbarians, we may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civilisation. ‘The 
Prussians and Lithuanians having offered human sacrifices, and continued uncivilised till 
their conversion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is probable they would 
have done so to this day, were it not for Christianity, since the Mingrelians, Circassians, 
and other heathens, are still more rude than Christian nations under nearly the same 
circumstances of latitude and soil. ‘The Chinese and Japanese, though polished nations, 
and well acquainted with arts aud manufactures, it is well known, publicly commit crimes 
which would not be tolerated in the rudest Christian kingdom. Upon the whole, it 
appears that Christianity has exploded several crimes of the civilised as well as barbarous 
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it has mitigated the horrors of slavery, and converted :stubborn 
captives (barbarously and unjustly torn from their native soil) 
into valuable servants; so that a γεαΐ Christian slave, it is well 
known, is of greater value than one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in addition 
to all the privations which they endure from the severity of 
the climate, had been left in the lowest stages of savage life, the 
Moravians or United Brethren have been instrumental in intro- 
ducing the comforts and endearments of civilisation: and those 
outcasts cf society may now be seen enjoying the food and 
shelter which their industry and perseverance had secured for 
them. With the admission of the dectrines of Christ, they have 
relinquished their ferocious habits; they resumed the exercise 
of reason, when they began to practise the duties of religion ; 
and, instead of exhibiting the miseries of their former condition, 
we behold the edifying spectacle of men, raising their adorations 
to Him who created and redeemed them, and walking zn all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, blameless. In South 
Africa, through the divine blessing on the labours of the same 
missionaries, and those of other societies, among a race equally 
removed from the habits of civilisationn—and, perhaps, still 
more hostile to the application of any means of improvement, 
Christianity has made a powerful impression ; and has accom- 
plished a change, which has raised those who were placed. at 
the extreme point of human naiure to the possession of piety, 
decency, and happiness. Similar effects have been produced 
on the western coast of Africa, through the instrumentality of 
the Church Missionary Society: and the same effects are uni- 
formly seen to follow its progress. 1 

In short, in proportion as. Christianity advances into the 
regions of paganism, we may confidently anticipate a meliora- 
tion in the general condition of mankind, and a greater equality 
in the moral and political advantages of every tribe and peo- 
ple. The beneficial effects of the Gospel, indeed, are felt even 


heathen, taught each of them virtues to which he was a stranger, and must, wherever 
it is established, prevent relapses to paganism, and the numerous evils resulting from 
false systems of religion. Dr. Ryan’s History of Religion, pp. 277, 278. 

1 The details on which the above statements are founded, may be seen in Crantz’s 
History of Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1820; Latrobe’s Journal of his Visit to 
South Africa in 1815 and 1816, 4to. London, 1818; and in the later Reports of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge; of the Church Missionary Society; of the Society for Missions 
established by the Unitas Fratrum or Moravians; of the London Missionary Society ; 
of the Baptist Missions in the East Indies; and of the W’esleian Missionary Society.— 
Abstracts of the most recent of these Reports of Christian Benevolence, (comprising 
also much important geographical information) may be seen in the periodical journal 
intitled ¢ ‘The Missionary Register.’ 
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in Mohammedan countries: for all the best moral precepts of 
the Koran are taken, without acknowledgment, from the Scrip- 
tures. Where it agrees with them, it tends to advance human 
happiness: where it differs from them, it is generally a rhapsody 
of falsehoods, contradictions, and absurd fables, that will not 
bear the test of examination. 

As, however, recent FACTS most powerfully arrest attention, 
we shall adduce one instance more of the glorious triumph of 
Christianity over paganism, which has been achieved in our 
own time, in several populous islands of the southern Pacific 
Ocean, through the divine blessing on the unwearied labours 
of missionaries, during the last twenty years. The adult in- 
habitants of Otaheite, and of eight neighbouring islands, to- 
gether with their chieftains, besides some chiefs and a con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants of the Paumotu islands 
(which are situated from twenty-five to fifty leagues east from 
Otaheite), have voluntarily embraced, and made an open pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, without the intervention or in- 
fluence of any Christian potentate or state: and the consequence 
has been the abolition of theft,—of idolatry,—ot infanticide,— 
of the Arreoy Society (a privileged order that practised the 
vilest cruelty and abominations), with whose total dissolution 
it may be expected that infanticide will entirely cease,—of 
human sacrifices,—of the murder of prisoners taken in battle,— 
of the principal causes of war itself,—of polygamy,—of unnatural 
crimes,—and of various other immoral and indecent practices, 
both in public and private life, that were connected with their 
idolatry. Instead of a rude administration of justice, founded 
on the arbitrary will of the chieftains, a system of equitable 
laws has been established, with the voluntary consent of the 
sovereign, chieftains, and people, founded on the basis of 
Christian principles. Education, civilisation, and industry ! are 
rapidly spreading through those islands: for, where the pre- 
cepts of Christianity are diffused, idleness never fails to become 
disreputable. Men, devoted to intemperaiice, cruel, profligate, 
and ungodly, have been so changed in their hearts and lives, as 
to become virtuous and useful members of society; and many 
thousand adult persons (besides their children), who a few 


1 It is but an act of justice to the directors of the London Missionary Society, to 
state that they are taking the most effectual means for giving permanence and consistency 
to this wonderful revolution. Aware of the necessity of introducing among the natives a 
system of regular labour, as the best safeguard of moral and religious habits, they have 
seit Out a person for the express purpose of directing the attention of the islanders ro the 
rearing and cultivation of the sugar cane, of the coffee and cotton trees, and of other in- 
digenous plants. He is also furnished with a set of utensils for the manufacture of sugar, of 
which it ts stated) the colony of New South Wales can take annually three hundred tons. 
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years since were enveloped in error, seusuality, and idolatry, 
have been turned from dumb idols to serve the living and true 
God. Public, social, and domestic worship are universal, and 
private devotion is supposed to be almost universal. ! 

VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually pro- 
ducing in our own times. Contrast them with the effects of 
that atheistical philosophy, which a few years since plunged 
France in desolation, misery, and anarchy almost indescribable, 
and then judge of the want of candour and truth ina living 
opposer of Christianity, who, with such facts before him, could 
assert that the Christian religion is * a pestilence more de- 
structive of life, happiness, and peace, than all other pestilences 
combined.” !!! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that 
the efficacy of the Christian system has been practically felt in 
reclaiming the profane and immoral to sobriety, equity, truth, 
and piety, and to an exemplary behavionr in relative life. 
Having been made free from sin, and become the servants of 
God, they have their fruit unto holiness, and, after patiently 
continuing in well doing, and cheerfully bearing various afflic- 
tions (supported by the precious promises of the Bible) they 
joyfully meet death; being cheered by the hope of efernal ézfe, 
as the gift of God through Jesus Christ: while they, who are 
best acquainted with the Gospel, are most convinced that thicy 
have been rendered wiser, more holy, as well as more happy, 
by believing it; and that there is a reality in religion, though 
various conflicting interests and passions may keep them from 
duly embracing it. ‘ There are indeed enthusiasts also, but 
they become such by forsaking the old rule of faith and duty 
for some new fancy: and there are hypocrites, but they attest 
the reality and excellency of religion by deeming it worth their 
while to counterfeit it.” 

It is the peculiar glory of the Christian revelation that itis 
adapted to every rank and station in life. Is the Christian 
favoured with temporal blessings? He is instructed how to 
enjoy them aright, and to distribute to the necessities of those 
who are in want. Are his circumstances contracted? It pre- 


1 See the Narrative of the Mission to Otaheite, published by the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, 8vo. London, 1818; and also their Twenty-fifth and 
Twenty-sixth Reports for the years 1819 and 1820. Three thousand copies of a 
Taheitean version of the gospel of St. Luke have long been in circulation, besides a 
large number of spelling books, scripture lessons, and catechisms. ‘The number of 
natives in the Georgian islands only, who are able to read, amounted to between 4 and 
5,000. Schools have been ordered to be erected, in every district, by the king; who 
himself composed the alphabet at the beginning of the spclling book, and worked off some 
of the first sheets at the printing press. 
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serves him from repining. He hath learned in whatsoever state 
he is, therewith to be content. He knows both how to be abased, 
and how to abound ;—every where, and in all things, he ts in- 
strucied, both to be full and to be hungry,—both to abound and 
to suffer need. Nor does the Gospel only produce contentment, 
but it gives to its possessor a certain dignity and authority, 
which the greatest can never acquire without it. The rods and 
axes of despots may extort an outward reverence, but nothing 
commands the hearts and affections of men, like real piety and 
goodness. Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. (1 Vim. 
iv. 8.) A consetentious discharge of the duties of religion 
conciliates the love and esteem of mankind, and establishes a 
fair character and unblemished reputation. While the real 
Christian fears God and honours the king, he is honest in his 
dealings, frugal in his expenses, and industrious in the proper 
calling of his life; and aims to adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour in all things.—Real Christians, whatever be their rank 
in life, have a peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal 
goods (whether they be few or many), while the ungodly find 
emptiness in all their possessions: for the mind, rendered 
happy by the holy and excellent principles that govern it, mixes 
its own sweetness with whatever good is received, and imparts 
an extraordinary relish to it; while the unholy dispositions of 
those who are not in a Christian state of mind, must, by their very 
nature, prevent such persons from enjoying what they possess. 
But the happy effects of Christianity are not confined to 
prosperity: its smcere professors have also peculiar consolations 
in the day of adversity. ‘The experience of every day proves 
that man is born to trouble ; and religion will not prevent the 
hristian from being made to feel what it is, to share in the 
common lot of mankind. But, what supports will it afford him, 
when the cup of affliction is put into his hands ! Supports to 
which mere men of the world are utter strangers. These are 
for the most part miserable in their affliction. If they be kept 
from murmuring, it is the summit of their attainments, while 
Christians are enabled to glory even in tribulation, and cor- 
dially to approve all the divine dispensations towards them. 
They truly possess a peace that passeth all understanding. Being 
justified by faith, they have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and they also have the testimony of a good con- 
science, that, in simplicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of 
God, they have had their conversation in the world. ‘Vhis is to 
them a source of unspeakable joy, with which a stranger inter- 
meddleth not. ‘* What trouble, indeed, can overwhelm, what 
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fear can discompose, that man who loveth Christ, and keepeth 
his words? What earthly power can make such a man un- 
happy? Will you take away his riches? His treasure is in 
heaven. Will you banish him from home? His country is 
above. Will you bind him in chains? His conscience, his 
spirit, his affections, are all free. Will you destroy his body ? 
His body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his 
soul will immediately return unto God, who gave it. Heaven 
itself is but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven is enlightened 
by the rising sun, his soul is illuminated by that sun of righte- 
ousness, which ariseth, without setting, in his heart. As heaven 
is intrinsically bright and beautiful, though clouds obscure and 
midnight darkness surround it, he is peaceful, happy, and 
serene in the midst of trials and afflictions.. As heaven is 
exalted above the storms and tempests of this lower atmosphere, 
he is elevated above the distractions and perturbations of this 
troublesome world. He is a Christian. His conversation is in 
heaven. His life is hid, with Christ, in God. 

ς We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows. 
But his sorrow is sweeter than this world’s joy. Every trial, 
every affliction, draws him nearer to his God. In the secrecy 
of his chamber, in the silence of midnight, he has a resource 
which the world knows not of. He pours forth his fears, his 
apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom of his maker. Sutf- 
fering thus becomes a well-spring of delight; for it is felt to be 
a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, that all things 
work together, not only for good, but for enjoyment, to them 
that love their God. ‘Thus it is, that if they sow in tears, they 
also reap in joy.” ! 

Far different from this is the joy of the hypocrite or of the 
ungodly. His joy is a malignant passion, excited by the tem- 
porary success of some of his devices. Lolly 2s joy to him 
that is destitute of wisdom; but the triumphing of the wicked 
ἧς short 5 and the joy of the hypocrite zs but for a moment. God 
ἧς not in all their thoughts. Therefore they say unto God, De- 
part from us, for we desire not thee nor the knowledge of thy ways. 
What is the Almighty that we should serve him? What profit 
should we have if we pray to him? 5 ; 

But it is in the prospect of futurity, especially, that the happy 
effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and displayed. ‘The 
hour of death must, unavoidably, arrive to every individual of 
the human race. In that awful moment, when the soul is 


1 Jebb’s Sermons, p. 86. 
2 Prov.xv. 21. Jobxx. 5. Psal.x. 4. Job xxi. 14, 15. 
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floating on the confines of the two worlds, suffering the agony 
of bodily torture, and the remorse of an accusing conscience, 
something is surely needed to cheer the mind. But, in this 
exigency, the only consolation afforded by infidelity is, ‘ that 
there is no hereafter.” When friends and relatives are express- 
ing by their agonized looks what they are afraid to utter: when 
medicines and pains are racking the debilitated frame: when 
the slumbers of conscience are for ever broken, and its awful 
voice raised :—all—all that unbeliefcan present to sustain the 
mind in this trying hour, is—the cold and the comfortless doc- 
trine of an ETERNAL SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are unequal at such a period to sup- 
port the mind, is evident from the death-beds of the mest 
eminent of their advocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a John, 
and the whole host of Christian martyrs, could survey, unmoved, 
death in its most terrific forms: while many have vehemently 
longed for its approach, desiring to depart and be with Christ : 
while some have exulted in the midst of the most excruciating 
bodily tortures :— Voltaire endured horrors never to be ex- 
pressed. His associates have attempted to conceal the fact; 
but the evidence is too strong to be refuted. Like Herod, 
who was smitten by an angel whilst receiving undue homage 
from men; so, immediately after his return from the theatre in 
which he had been inhaling the incense of adulation from a 
silly populace, he felt that the stroke of death had arrested him. 
Immediately his friends crouded around him, and his brethren 
of the Illuminati exhorted him to die like a hero. In spite of their 
admonitions, he sent for the Curé of St. Gervais; and, after 
confession, signed in the presence of the Abbe Mignot (his 
nephew), and of the Marquis De Villevielle (one of the Illu- 
minati), his recantation of his former principles. After this 
visit, the Curé was no more allowed to see him. His former 
friends having obtained possession of his house, interdicted all 
access unto him. It has, however, crept out by means of 
the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable agony 
ofmind. D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty others, who 
beset his apartment, never approached him without receiving 
some bitter execration. Often he would curse them, and exclaim, 
ςς Retire! It is you who have brought me to my present state. 
Begone ! I could have done without you all; but you could not 
exist without me. And what a wretched glory have you pro- 
cured me !” 

These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful recollec- 
tion of his own part in their conspiracy against religion. He 
was heard, in anguish and in dread, alternately supplicating or 
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blaspheming that God against whom he had conspired. He 
would cry out, in plaintive accents, Oh, Christ! Oh, Jesus 
Christ! and then complain that he was abandoned by God 
and man. It seerned as if the hand, whicl: had traced of old 
the sentence of an impious king, now traced before his eyes 
his own blasphemies. In vain he turned away froin the con- 
templation of them. The time was coming apace, when he was 
to appear before the tribunal of him whom he had blasphemed: 

and his physicians, particularly Dr. Tronehin, calling in to 
administer relief, thunderstruck, retired. His associates would, 
no doubt, willingly have suppressed these facts: but 11 was in 
vain. The Mareschal de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, 
declaring it to be a sight too terrible to be endured: and 
Dr. Tronchin observed, “that the furies of Orestes could give 
but a faint idea of dhiosel of Voltaire. ! 

The last hours of D’Alembert were like those of Voltaire 5. 
Condorcet boasts, that he refused admission to the Curé on his 
second visit. Such a refusal evidently shews, that he feared 
what an interview would disclose.—Hume, instead of meeting 
death with the calmness of a philosopher, played the buffoon 
in that awful hour, proving, by his comic actions, his anxiety 
to drown serious thought. ΚΗ ot and Gibbon discovered the 
same anxiety, by deeply interesting themselves in the most 
trifling amusements. ‘The last hours of Paine were such as 
might have been expected from his previous immoral and un- 
principled habits. ‘Though, in reply to the inquiry of his me- 
dical attendant whether he Believed or wished to believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, he declared that he * had no 
wish to believe on that subject ;’ yet, during the paroxysms of 
his distress and pain, he would invoke the name of that Saviour 
whom he had blasphemed by his writings, in a tone of voice 
that would alarm the house: and at length he expired, unde- 
plored and detested by his adopted country men’. A conduct 
like this proves that there was one spark of horror in the souls 
of these antagonists of revelation which all their philosophic 
efforts were unequal to extinguish. 


1 The reader will find a full account of this transaction, and of the horrid death of 
Voltaire, in the Abbé Barruel’s History of Jacobinism, vol. i. ch. 17. pp. 377—3580. 
This account was confirmed by ΜΙ. De Luc, a philosopher of distinguislied science, and 
of the greatest honour and probity. 

2 Ibid. pp. 381, 582. 

3 See Cheetham’ s Life of Paine, pp. 155—160 (8vo. London, 1818.) which is re- 
printed from the American publication, What must have been tlie agony of that 
man’s mind, who could exclaim as Paine did on one occasion; ** J think 1 can say what 


they make Jesus Christ to say,—* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ἢ δ 
Ibid. p. 157. 
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The whole of the atheist’s creed, with respect to the future 
world, is comprised in the following summary : that his body, 
begun by chance or necessity, is continued without design, 
and perishes without hope; that his soul is a mere attribute of 
his body, useless and worthless while he lives, and destined at 
his death to rottenness and corruption; and that, the sooner it 
is returned to its parent mould the better. And, by his man- 
date, he consigns mankind to the dark and desolate regions of 
annihilation. “By this sweeping sentence, which he passes on 
all the human race, he takes away from himself and his fellow 
men, every motive, furnished by the fear of future punishment, 
or by the hope of future rewards, to virtuous, upright, or 
amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christian’s views of 
the future world. ΤΠ δι the promise of his Creator, he learns 
that his body, sown here in corruption, weakness, and dishonour, 
shall be raised, beyond the grave, in incorruption, power, and 
glory, with so many attributes of mind or spzrit, as to be deno- 
minated by Him, who made it, a spiritual body. Ever young, 
active, and undecaying, it shell be re-united to thie imme 
mind, purified from every stain and every error. This perfect 
man shall be admitted, with an open and abundant entrance, 
into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar residence of Infinite 
Majesty, and the chosen seat of infinite dominion. In this 
noblest of all habitations, this mansion of everlasting j joys he 
shall be united with an innumerable multitude of companions 
like himself, sanctified, immortal, and happy. Enrolled among 
the noblest and best beings in the universe, a child, a priest, a 
king in the house of his Heavenly Father, his endless and only 
destination will be to know, love, serve and enjoy God; to 
interchange the best affections and the best offices with his glo- 
rious companions: and to advance in wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness, . . . . FOREVER. ! 

This is no ideal picture. Hopes and consolations like these, 
have, in every age of Christianity, supported the minds of 
millions of Christians, in the humble and retired walks of life, 
as well as in exalted stations. ‘They cheered and animated 
the minds of such men as the Lord Chief Justice Hale, Pascal, 
Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addison, Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, 
Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, Beattie, and very many other 
distinguished laymen (divines are designedly omitted), both 
British and foreign, who applied their mighty intellects to the 
investigation and elucidation of the evidences of the Christian 


! Dwight’s System of ‘Theology, p. 55. 
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records; and whose lives and writings will continue to instruct 
and edify the world, so long as the art of printing shall per- 
petuate them. 

Such are the effects which the Christian revelation has 
actually produced on the happiness of nations, as well as of 
individuals. Philosophy and infidelity (we have seen), are alike 
inadequate to accomplish them. An evil tree, we know, 
bringeth not forth good fruit. If theretore this revelation were 
not of God, tt could do nothing. 


SECTION V. 


THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES, POSSESSED BY THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION OVER ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEMONSTRA= 
TIVE EVIDENCE OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY. 


Peculiar advantages of Christianity over all other religions. —I. In its 
perfection. — II. Its openness. —III. Its adaptation to the capacities 
of all men.—IV. The spirituality of its worship. —V. Its opposition 
to the spirit of the world. —VI. Its humiliation of man and exalting 
of the Deity.— VII. Its restoration of order to the world. —VULI. Its 
tendency to eradicate all evil passions from the heart.— 1X. Its con- 
trariety to the copetousness and ambition of mankind. —X. Its re- 
storing the Divine Image ta men.— XI. Its mighty effects. 


ALL the truths stated in the preceding pages will appear still 
more evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as it stands 
opposed to all other religions or pretended revelations. ‘The 
excellency of the Christian revelation consists in this, that it 
possesses advantages which no other religions or revelations 
have, at the same time that it has none of the defects by which 
they are characterised. 

We affirm, that no other religion or revelation has advan- 
tages equal to those of the Christian revelation or religion : 
for no other can pretend to have been confirmed by antient 
prophecies. Even Mohammed thought it better to oblige men 
to call the Scriptures in question, than to derive any argu- 
ments from them, which might serve to confirm his mission. 
There are indeed several religions, which have had their 
martyrs, but of what description ?—Superstitious men, who 
blindly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant East 
Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before the 
idol Juggernauth, and hundreds of whom devote themselves to 
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be crushed by the wheels of the machine that carries the 
colossal image of their idol. But no religion, besides the 
Christian, was ever confirmed by the blood ofan infinite num- 
ber of sensible understanding martyrs, who voluntarily suffered 
death in defence of what they had seen; who from vicious and 
profligate persons became exemplary for the sanctity of their 
lives, upon the confidence they had in their master; and who 
at length being dispersed thrcughout the world, by their death 
gained proselytes; and making their blood the seed of the 
church, cheerfully suffered martyrdom, having certain assurance 
of being crowned after their death: a certain assurance which 
they derived from what they themselves had formerly seen. 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confirmed and 
authorised by several signs and extraordinary events from 
heaven. Thus, the Romans used to attribute to their religion all 
the advantages they obtained over other nations; andthe Moham- 
medans pretend that the great successes, which God was pleased 
to give their prophet, were so many certain and undeniable 
marks of the truth of their religion. But to pretend that 
temporal prosperity is a certain character of a true religion, 
or adversity that of a false one, is to suppose that the most 
profligate wretches, provided they are happy in this world, are 
the greatest favourites of God. But certainly it is not pros- 
perity or adversity s¢mply considered, but prosperity or adver- 
sity as foretold by God or his prophets that 1s a certain charac- 
ter of true religion: and when we affirm that several extraor- 
dinary events bear witness to the truth of Christianity, we mean 
only those events which had been foretold by the prophets; 
as, for instance, the calling of the Gentiles, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the establishment of the Christian church. 
Finally, there may be several religions that may deceive, but 
it is only the Christian religion that can truly satisfy mankind. 
There are some religions grounded upon fabulcus miracles, 
and confirmed by witnesses easily convicted of imposture; 
but it is only the Christian religion that is firmly and solidly 
established upon true miracles and valid testimonies. It ap- 
pears then, that no religion in the world has such extraordmary 
qualifications as the Christian religion; of which it must also 
be affirmed, that it is free from all such defects as are incident 
to other religions. 

No deep research, no great sagacity or penetration of mind is 
necessary to discover this truth: for it is manifest that the 
Christian religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the 
carnal and worldly appetites of men, as that of the present 
Jews, who aspire only after temporal prosperity and worldly 
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pomps: nor is it a monstrous medley, like that of the antient 
Samaritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture of the pagan and 
Jewish religion: nor has it any of the faults or extravagant 
superstitions of the pagan religion. But as-it would extend 
this chapter (already perhaps too long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the errors of 
other religions, we shall confine our comparison to showin 
the advantages possessed by the Christian religion over all the 
rest, in the following respects. 

I. Other religions, as being principally of human invention 
and institution, were formed by degrees from the different 
imaginations of several persons, who successively made such ad- 
Foca or alterations as they thought convenient. ‘The Greeks, 
for example, added several things ‘to that religion which they 
received from the Egyptians ; ἕω, the ewes to that which 
they had received from the Greeks. Menander improved upon 
the senseless impieties of Simon Magus; and Saturninus and 
Basilides added to those of Menander'!. And the reason is, 
because men are never weary of inventing, nor the people of 
believing novelties. But it is not so with the Christian re- 
ligion, which was wholly delivered by Christ, is entirely con- 
tained in every one of the Gospels, and even in each epistle 
of the apostles. Whatever alterations men have thought fit 
to make in the doctrine which Christ brought into the world 
only corrupted its purity and spirituality, as appears by the 
great disproportion there is between the apostolical doctrine 
and the ordinary speculations of men. 

II. Other religions durst not show themselves openly in 
full light, and therefore were veiled over with a mysterious 
silence and affected darkness. Some of the Gnostics chose 
the night to cover the impurity of their abominable mysteries. 
And the Romans exposed themselves to the satirical raillery of 
their poets, by being so careful to concea! the worship they 
paid to their goddess Bona. Julian and Porphyry exerted all 
their talents, either to set off the ridiculous and offensive cere- 
monies of paganism, or to palliate their superstition, by several 
various explanations of it; as when they positively affirmed 
that they worshipped one only supreme God, though they 
acknowledged at the same time other subordinate deities de- 
pending one upon another; and when they endeavoured to 
justify the worship they paid to their idols, by usmg many 
subtle and nice distinctions. 


1 See an account of these false teachers of Christianity, in Dr. Lardner’s History of 
Heretics. 
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It is certain that there is a principle of pride in the 
hearts of men, which is the reason why they cannot endure 
to be accused of entertaining any absurd and extravagant 
opinions; so that, whenever their passions have made them 
embrace a religion which seems not very reasonable, they 
employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear consonant to 
reason. But the Christian religion reqnires no veil to cover 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dissimulation, or close dis- 
guise, although it proposes such kinds of objects to us as are 
vastly contrary to all our prejudices and received opinions. 
The apostles freely confess that the preaching of the Gospel is as 
it were an apparent folly; but yet they assure us that God was 
resolved to save the world by that seeming folly. ‘They knew 
that the death of Christ became a scandal to the Jew, and a 
folly to the Greek; yet they publicly declared, that they were 
determined not to know any thing save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. And how comes it then that they did not in the least 
degree extenuate, or endeavour to soften the sense of that seem- 
ing paradox, (so far were they from concealing it), but were 
strongly and fully persuaded of the truth of that adorable 
mystery, and the abundance of their understanding served 
only to make them more fully comprehend the efficacy of the 
cross ? 

III. If we were strictly to consider some religions, we 
should find that they were at first, for the most part, instituted 
either by poets or philosophers ; and that they generally sprang 
from the sportive conceits or witty speculations of the under- 
standing; which is the reason why they were not so universally 
approved. ‘The phiiosophers always derided the religion of 
the vulgar ; and the vulgar understood nothing of the religion 
of the philosophers. Socrates ridiculed the religion of the 
Athenians; and the Athenians accused Socrates of impiety and 
atheism, and condemned him to death. The Christian reli- 
gion alone is approved both by the philosophers and also by 
the vulgar people, as neither depending upon the ignorance of 
the latter, nor proceeding from the learning of the former. It 
has a divine efficacy and agreeable power, suitable to all hearts : 
It is adapted to the capacity of the most simple and ignorant, 
though infinitely raised above the philosophy of the wise: it 
is sublime without being nicely speculative, and simple with- 
out being mean; in its sublimity preserving its clearness, and 
in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a word, there is 
nothing so great nor so inconsiderable in human society, but 
what may some way fall under its consideration, and it is 
equally approved of and admired by all. 
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IV. Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to 
those which were corporeal and earthly: the Christian religion 
brings them from the objects of sense to those of the under- 
standing. We all know that when the heathens deified men, 
or worshipped a deity under a human shape, they were so far 
paying to that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, that 
their adoration consisted in several games, shows, and divers 
exercises of the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their 
eager disputes whether God was to be worshipped in Jerusalem 
or in mount Gerizim, extinguished charity, the true spirit of 
religion, in their violent defences of the external part of it. 
Nay, the prophets complained formerly, that the Jews made 
a true fast to consist in bowing down their heads asa bulrush, 
and putting on sackcloth and ashes'. And the Holy Scrip- 
ture observes, that the priests of Baal were wont to cut them- 
selves with knives and lances, wnen they sacrificed to him, as 
if there were no other way to make their God hear their 
prayers, butby inflicting such punishments on their own bodies 3. 
The modern Jews cannot be persuaded that we have been 
called. to the knowledge of the true God (though they find 
we all profess to put our trust and confidence in him), because 
they perceive not that we use any corporeal ceremonies. And 
the Mohammedans, more irreligious than superstitious, make 
their religion and its happiness depend chiefly on their senses. 
When they worship, they turn themselves towards Mecca, as the 
Jews did towards Jerusalem, and earnestly desire of God that he 
would gratify their senses; and though they have a sort of re- 
ligious respect for the letters that compose the name of God, and 
the paper on which it is written, yet they are enjoined to oppress 
men that bear the image of God, by their religion, which 
breathes but nothing but violence, fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to their 
senses, is, because a worship that is corporeal and sensual, 15 
far more easy: it is much easier for a man to take the sun for 
a God, than to be continually occupied in seeking after a God 
that is invisible ; to solemnise games and festivals in honour 
of a pretended deity, than to renounce himself for the sake of 
a true one: it is much easier for him to fast, than to renounce 
his vices ; to sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than for- 
give his enemies. It appears then, that the Christian religion 
bears a more excellent character, as it gives us for the object of 
our worship, not a God under an human shape, but a God 
that is a spirit, as it teaches us to honour him, not with a 
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carnal, but a spiritual worship: and this Christ himself has 
very elegantly told us in these words, God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
(John iv. 24.) Who could fill his mind with such elevated no- 
tions? And how comes it that he so excellently sets down in that 
short precept the genius of true religion, cf which men before 
were wholly ignorant ? 

V. It may be said of all other religions, without exception, 
that.they induce us to look after the pleasures and profits of 
the world in the worship of God; whereas the Christian reli- 
gion makes us glorify God by renouncing the world. ‘Thus the 
heathens, designing rather to please themselves than their deities, 
introduced into religion whatever could any ways flatter and 
divert them: and the Mohammedan religion not being in- 
cumbered with many ceremonies, at least affixes temporal ad- 
vantages to the practice of its worship ; as if the pleasures of the 
world were to be the future reward of religion: but certainly 
both of them are much mistaken; for the heathens should have 
known that the worship of God consisted not in diverting and 
pleasing themselves; and the Mohammedans should not have 
been ignorant, that since temporal and worldly advantages were 
insufficient in themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the 
human heart, they could not come in competition with those 
benefits which true religion had peculiarly designed for him. 
But both these followed the motions of self-love, which being 
naturally held in suspense between the world and religion, ima- 
gines that nothing can be more pleasant than to unite them 
both, thinking thereby to reconcile its inclination and duty, 
consecrate its pleasures, and put no difference between con- 
science and interest. 

But the first rule of true religion teaches us, that that mutual 
agreement is impossible; or, to use its own words, that Christ 
and Belial are incompatible one with the other; that we must 
either glorify God at the expense of worldly pleasures, or pos- 
sess the advantages of the world with the loss of our religion : 
and this certainly shews the Christian religion to have a divine © 
character. | 

VI. Other false religions debase the Deity and exalt man; 
whereas the Christian religion Aumbles man, and exalts the 
Deity. The Egyptians, a nation that boasted so much of their 
antiquity, made monsters of their deities; and the Romans 
made deities of their emperors, who were rather monsters than 
men: the most famous philosophers were not ashamed to rank 
their deities below themselves, and themselves even before 
Jupiter ; but the Christian religion teaches us that we owe all 
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to God, who owes nothing at all tous. It humbles us by the 
consideration of that infinite distance which there is between 
God and us; it shews that we are miserable despicable crea- 
tures in comparison of God, who is a Supreme Being, and who 
alone is worthy of our love and adoration. Who then cannot 
but admire so excellent a religion ? 

VII. Other religions made us depend upon those beings 
which were given us to command, and pretend a power over that 
Supreme Being upon whom we ought only to depend. They 
taught men to burn incense to the meanest creatures, and im- 
pudently to equal themselves to the universal monarch of the 
world. It is indeed no wonder that men should be so impious, 
as to desire to become gods, since they were so base as to for- 
get that they were men; and yet how ill their pride became 
them when they disdained not to submit to four-footed beasts, 
to the fowls of the air, and to the creeping animals and plants 
of the earth, as St. Paul reproaches them; and how basely 
superstitious were they, in that they were not content to deify 
themselves, but would also deify their own vices and imperfec- 
tions ! But the Christian religion alone restores that equitable 
order which ought to be established in the world, by submitting 
every thing to the power of man, that he might submit himself 
to the will of his God. And what can be the duty of true reli- 
gion, but to restore such just and becoming order in the 
world? 

VIII. We need no deep research into other religions to find 
that they chiefly tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men, and 
efface those principles ofjustice and uprightness which God has 
imprinted on their minds. But he that shall truly consider the 
Christian religion, will certainly find that it tends to the eradica- 
tion of those corrupt desires out of our hearts, and restoring those 
bright characters of honesty and justice imprinted on our minds 
by the hand of God. ‘The heathens flattered their passions to 
such a degree, as to erect altars in honour of them; and Mo- 
hammed was so well pleased with temporal prosperity, that he 
made it the end and reward of his religion. ‘The Gnostics 
imagined, that when they had arrived to a certain degree of 
knowledge, which they called a state of perfection, they might 
commit all sorts of actions without any scruple of conscience; 
and that sin which polluted others would be sanctified in them. 
But what blindness! what impiety was this! How admirable 
is the Christian religion, which alone among all others shews 
us our own wickedness and corruption, and heals it with 
such remedies as are as wholesome to the soul as unpleasing 
to the body ! 

MM 2 
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IX. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions 
are contrary to policy, either in favouring or restraining too - 
much human weakness and corruption, upon the account of 
policy ; whereas the Christian religion preserves its rights and 
privileges inviolable, zndependent of either. ‘The pagan religion 
was against policy in giving too much to human weakness and 
corruption. It would have been much better for the good and 
welfare of the state, if men had framed to themselves a greater 
idea of the holiness of their gods; because they would have 
been less licentious, and more submissive to the civil laws: 
whereas they were encouraged by the example of their deities 
to violate the most sacred and inviolable rights. Mohammed, 
desirous to avoid this irregularity, retained the notion of a true 
God; but then being willing also to flatter men’s inclinations, 
in order to draw them to his side, he confusedly mixed with 
that idea the carnal and gross notions which the heathens had 
entertained of paradise, borrowing from Christianity such objects 
as must necessarily mortify our passions, and assuming those 
from paganism which serve to flatter our bad inclinations. But 
the Christian religion keeps no such measures either with 
policy or corruption. Policy complains that the doctrine of 
Christ necessarily softens men’s courage, and that instead of 
encouraging them to enlist themselves soldiers for the welfare 
and preservation of the state, it rather makes them lambs, who 
can hardly be exasperated against their enemies, whom they 
must continually pray for, and are obliged to love as them- 
selves. And human frailty, and corruption, murmurs to see 
itself impugned by the Christian religion, even in the disposi- 
tions and most secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil 
of hypocrisy, and the pious pretences and dissimulations of the 
soul under which it thought to lie secure, are ineffectual against 
it. Who then, but God, can be the author of a religion so 
equally contrary both to the covetous desires of the mean, and 
the ambition of the great, and so equally averse both to policy 
and corruption ? 

X. Other religions would have God bear the image of man, 
and so necessarily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and 
infected with all manner of vices, as men are. Whereas the 
Christian religion teaches us that man ought to bear the image 
of God; which is a motive to induce us to become perfect as 
we conceive God himself to be holy and perfect. That religion 
then which restores to God his glory, and the image of God 
to mai, must necessarily be of divine authority. 

XI. Lastly, other false religions were the irregular con- 
fused productions of the politest and ablest men of those 
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times; whereas the Christian religion is a wonderful compo- 
sition, which seems wholly to proceed from the most simple 
and ignorant sort of people. ‘The heathens have often con- 
demned the extravagant notions which the common people had 
framed to themselves of the Deity; they have blamed the 
barbarous cruelty of those sacrifices which were offered to their 
gods in so many places, and the impurity of their mysteries, 
ae falsehood of their oracles, and the vanity and childishness 
of their ceremonies. Cicero says, in some part of his works, 
that two augurs could not look one another in the face with- 
out laughter. We all know, that when the philosophers at- 
tempted to treat on religion, they always exceeded one another 
in extravagancies. And though we cannot deny that the hea- 
thens, the philosophers, &c. made several wonderful discoveries 
in arts and sciences; yet it will appear that a long succession 
of very understanding men among them were euilty of many 
repeated extravagancies in this respect, and that by a prodigy 
not to be par alleled, ifthe Christian religion did not offer a simi- 
lar prodigy, by shewing us a company of wise and learned men in 
such reputed ignorant persons as the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Certainly it is a strange thing to see the most understanding 
men become the most stupid, and the most ignorant prove the 
most understanding in matters of religion. It is a true sign 
that God designed to confound the understanding of the wise, 
and a proof that their religion was formed rather according to 
the corrupt desires of their hearts than the dictates of their 
understanding. For had it been according to their under- 
standing, it would have been more reasonable in proportion to 
the wisdom and knowledge of the authors of it. But because 
it was made to sooth their cor rupt desires and flatter their 
passions, it is as extravagant and irregular as those passions. 
And now let us put together all these characters, and ask 
the opposers of revelation, “whether they can be so extravagant 
as to ascribe to an impostdf a religion so perfect in its origi- 
nal, that nothing could ever since be superadded to it, but 
what necessarily lessens its perfection; a religion that pro- 
poses its mysteries with such authority and boldness; that 
brings men from sensual objects to’spiritual ones; that extirpates 
corruption ; ; that restores the principles of righteousness and 
uprightness which were imprinted on our souls; that teaches us 
to glorify God without any regard to self-love or pleasure ; 
to exalt God and humble ourselves ; ; to submit ourselves to his 
will, who is above us all, and. to raise ourselves above those 
beings which he has put in subjection under us: a religion that 
is contrary to policy, and yct more averse to corruption; that 
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astonishes our reason, and yet gives us the peace of a good 
conscience; and, in a word, is as delightful to the one as it is 
comfortable to the other. 

If the Christian religion then has all these qualifications, 
as it certainly has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly, as to 
these qualifications, opposite to all other religions. And if it 
be thus opposite to all other religions, it must necessarily have 
a principle opposite to them: so that, as all other religions pe- 
culiarly belong to the flesh, the Christian wholly appertains to 
the spirit: and as the former are the products of the corrupt 
desires and imaginations of men, so the latter must have for its 
principle the God of holiness and purity. 

The preceding considerations will derive additional force if 
we contrast the advantages which infidelity and Christianity 
respectively afford to those who embrace them. 

Let it be supposed then that the deist is right, and that 
Christianity is a delusion; what does the former gain? In 
what respects has he the advantage?—Is the deist happier 
than the Christian? wo.—Is he more useful in society? No.— 
Can he meet the sorrows of life with more fortitude? NO.— 
Can he look into futurity with more composure ?—No. His 
highest bliss arises from base lusts; his conscience is his daily 
tormentor; his social circle is a wilderness overgrown with 
thorns; his life is perfect madness; and of his death it may be 
said, that he dieth as a fool dieth. But the Christian is happy 
in himself, or rather in his Saviour; he is wseful in his day ; 
amid all the tumults and anxieties incident to mortality, he 
enjoys a peace which the world can neither give nor take away ; 
his mind is supported under all the sorrows and afflictions of 
life ; and, in that awful moment, when the great problem is 
about to be solved,—of annihilation or eternity,—he looks 
forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. At least, he is as 
safe in his death as any of the children of men ! ! 

On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist of 
revelation is wrong, and that Christianity is TRUE (and TRUE 
it will be found), what advantage has the Christian more than 
the infidel,—the believer than the unbeliever ? or what does it 
profit us to be Christ’s peculiar people? Much every way. 
For if our happiness in a future state, as 1s highly probable, 
shall increase in proportion to what we know, believe, and 
practise of our duty, upon a principle of obedience to the will 
of God, in the present life; the consequence is indisputable, 


1 On the subject of the preceding paragraph, the reader will find several admirable 
and eloquent observations in Dr. Dwight’s Two Discourses on the Nature and Danger 
of Infidel Philosophy, pp. 69—98. 
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that the more we know, believe, and practise of our duty here, 
so much the more pure and exalted will be our joys in the 
eternal mansions of bliss hereafter. This then is the Chris- 
tian’s boasting, and this our serious triumph, that the Holy 
Scriptures have made us fully acquainted with all the various 
relations in which we stand to the Divine Nature, as our 
Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and constant Assistant in our 
progress towards perfection; that our whole duty is laid open 
to our view, and that we never can be ignorant of what is the 
good and acceptable will of our Sovereign Lord; that we have 
the strongest motives of gratitude and interest to animate us to 
live up to the law of our being; and that we are filled with 
the comfortable assurance, that our merciful God and Father 
will receive our sincere, though imperfect, endeavours to serve 
and please him, in and through the death and mediation of his 
Son Jesus Christ. The best Christian must be the best, and con- 
sequently, upon the whole, will be the happiest man. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined, as is too often the case, that God ar- 
bitrarily assigns to Christians a higher degree of happiness 
than to others, without having a proper regard to their moral 
agency, and that this is the doctrine of the Gospel. On the 
contrary, the faith of sincere Christians is always directed to 
the right and best object, their piety is of the noblest kind, and 
their virtues the most pure and extensive: to be uniformly en- 
gaged in an upright, benevolent, and religious course of action 
is the solemn vow and profession of Christians. In a word, the 
deist, by wilfully rejecting all moral evidence, forfeits all things, 
and gains nothing; while THE CHRISTIAN HAZARDS NOTHING, 
AND GAINS ALL THINGS. 


SECTION VI. 


INABILITY TO ANSWER ALL OBJECTIONS, NO JUST CAUSE FOR 
REJECTING THE SCRIPTURES.— THE UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE 
REVELATION MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS. ! 


ALL the objections, which can with any colour or pretence 
be alleged against the Scriptures, have at different times been 
considered and answered by men of great learning and judg- 


Δ For the materials of this section, the author is indebted to Dr. Jenkin’s Reasonable- 
ness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 548—554; to Dr. Ryan’s 
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ment; the result of whose inquiries we have attempted to con- 
centrate in the present volume; and several objections, parti- 
cularly those relative to the Mosaic history of the creation 
and of the deluge, have been demonstrated to be groundless and 
frivolous. But even though all the difficulties, that are alleged 
to exist in the sacred writings, could not be accounted for, yet 
this would be no just or sufficient cause why we should reject 
the Scriptures; because objections for the most part are imper- 
tinent to the purpose for which they were designed, and do not at 
all affect the evidence which is brought in proof of the Scrip- 
tures; and if they were pertinent, yet unless they could confute 
that evidence, they ought not to determine us against them. 
He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find out the 
truth cr falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first 
consider impartially what can be alleged for it, and afterwards 
consider the objections raised against it, that so he may com- 
pare the arguments in proof of it, and the objections together, 
and determine himself on that side which appears to have most 
reason for it. But to insist upon particular objections, col- 
lected out of difficult places of Scripture, without attending to 
the main grounds and motives, which induce a belief of the 
truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious mode of arguing: 
because it is notin the least improbable, that there may be a 
true revelation, which may have great difficulties in it. But if 
sufficient evidence be produced to convince us, that the Scrip - 
tures are indeed the word of God, and there be no proof on 
the contrary to invalidate that evidence, then all the objec- 
tions besides, that can be raised, are but objections, and no 
more. Jor if those arguments, by which our religion appears 
to be true, remain still in their full force, notwithstanding the 
objections, and if no positive and direct proof be brought that 
they are insufficient, we ought not to reject those arguments, 
and the conclusions Ceduced from them, on account of the 
objections, but to reject the objections for the sake of those 
arguments; because if those cannot be disproved, all the objec- 
tions which can be cenceived must proceed from some mistake. 
For when a person is once assured of the truth οἵ a thing, by 
direct and positive proof, he has the same assurance, that all 
objections against it must be vain and false, which he has that 
such thing is true; because every thing must be false which is 
opposite to truth, and nothing but that which takes off the 


Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 293—296; and to Dr. Samuel 
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arguments, by which any thing is proved to be true, can ever 
prove it false: but all objections must be false themselves, or 
irrelevant to the purpose for which they are alleged, if the 
evidence for the truth of that, against which they are brought, 
cannot be disproved, that is, if the thing against which they 
are brought, be true. 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples :—If a 
man produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinks, in 
the Scriptures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, that 
these which he calls inconsistencies, cannot be in any book of 
divine revelation, as he may be that the Scriptures are of 
divine revelation, he cannot in reason reject their authority. 
And to be assured of this, it must be considered, what 
is inconsistent with the evidence whereby the anthority of 
the Scriptures is proved to us: for whatever is not incon- 
sistent with this evidence, cannot be inconsistent with their 
authority. In like manner, ifa man should frame never so 
many objections against the opinion commonly received, that 
Ceesar himself wrote the Commentaries which pass under his 
name, and not Julius Celsus, or any other author; unless he 
can overthrow the evidence by which Caesar appears to be the 
author of them, all his objections will never amount to a proof 
that he was not the author. If Archimedes or Euclid had 
used improper language or solecisms, would their demon- 
strations have had the less weight with those by whom they 
had been understood? Or if they had subjoined an historical 
account of the discovery and progress of the mathematics, and 
had made mistakes in the historical part, would the demon- 
strative part have been the less demonstration? And does not 
that man make himself ridiculous who, with Epicurns and 
Hobbes, pretends by reason to overthrow mathematical axioms 
and theorems which he cannot understand? Upon the same 
grounds, if the substance of what the sacred writers deliver 
be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though the expression were 
not always proper, and the circumstances of time and place in 
things less material had been mistaken, and many things should 
be written which are hard to be understood. 

It is very possible for God to reveal things which we may 
not be able to comprehend; and to enact laws, especially con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so many 
ages past, the reasons of which we may not be able fully to un- 
derstand; and it is very possible likewise, that there may be 
great difficulties in chronology, and that the text may in divers 
places have a different reading: and though all these things 
have been cleared to the satisfaction of reasonable men by se- 
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veral expositors, yet let.us suppose at present, to gratify these 
objectors (and this will gratify them, if any thing can do it), 
that the laws are utterly unaccountable, that the difficulties in 
chronology are no way to be adjusted, that the various readings 
are by no means to be reconciled; yet what does all this prove? 
That Moses wrought no miracles? That the children of 
Israel and the Egyptians were not witnesses to them? That 
what the prophets foretold did not come to pass? That 
our Saviour never rose from the dead, and that the Holy 
Spirit did not descend upon the apostles? Or that any thing 
is contained in the Scriptures repugnant to the divine attri- 
butes, or to the natural notions of good and evil? Does it 
prove any thing of all this? Or can it be pretended to prove 
it? If it cannot (and nothing 15 more plain than that it can- 
not), then all the evidence produced in proof of the authority 
of the Scriptures stands firm, notwithstanding all that either 
has been or can be said concerning the obscurity, and incon- 
sistency, and uncertainty of the text of the Scriptures. And 
the next inquiry naturally will be, not how the Scriptures 
can be from God, if these things be to be found in them (for it 
is already proved that they are from God, and therefore this 
must from henceforth be taken for granted, till it can be dis- 
proved), but the only inquiry will be, how these passages are 
to be explained or reconciled with other places. 

For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made 
use of to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures in 
other things, and try whether we are wont to reason thus in any 
case but that of religion, and whether we should not be ashamed 
of this way of arguing in any other case. How little 1s it that 
we thoroughly understand in natural things, and yet how sel- 
dom do we doubt of the truth and reality of them, because we 
may puzzle and perplex ourselves in the explication of them ὃ 
For instance, we discern the light and feel the warmth and 
heat of the sun, and have the experience of the constant re- 
turns of day and night, and of the several seasons of the year; 
and no man doubts but that all this is effected by the approach 
or withdrawing of the sun’s influence: but whoever will go 
about to explain all this, and to give a particular account of it, 
will find it a very hard task; and such objections have been 
urged against every hypothesis in some point or other, as per- 
haps no man is able fully to answer. But does any man doubt, 
whether there be such a thing as light and heat, as day and 
night, though he cannot be satisfied whether the sun or the 
earth move? Or do men doubt, whether they can see or not, 
till they can demonstrate how vision is made? And must none 
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be allowed to see but mathematicians? Or do men refuse to 
eat, till they are satisfied how and after what manner they are 
nourished ? Yet, if we must be swayed by objections, which 
do not come up to the main point, nor affect the truth and 
reality of things, but only fill our minds with scruples and dif- 
ficulties about them, we must believe nothing which we do not 
fully comprehend in every part and circumstance of it. For 
whatever we are ignorant of concerning it, that may, it seems, 
be objected against the thing itself, and may be a just reason 
why we should doubt of 1. We must take care that we be 
not too confident that we move, before we can give an exact 
account of the cause and laws of motion, which the greatest 
philosophers have not been able to do; we must not presume 
to eat, till we can tell how digestion and nourishment are 
made. In short, this would lead us into all the extravagancies 
of scepticism: for upon these principles it was, that some have 
doubted whether snow be white, or honey sweet, or any thing 
else be of the same colour or taste of which it appears to be, 
because they could amuse themselves with difficulties, and they 
were too much philosophers to assent to any thing that they 
did not understand, though it were confirmed by the sense and 
experience of all mankind. They were rational men, and it 
was below them to believe their senses, unless their reason 
were convinced, and that was too acute to be convinced, so 
long as any difficulty that could be started remained unan- 
swered. And thus, under the pretence of reason and _ philo- 
sophy, they exposed themselves to the scorn and derision of 
all who had but the common sense of men, without the art 
and subtilty of imposing upon themselves and others. 

And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters of religion. 
The Scriptures come down to us corroborated by all the ways 
of confirmation that the authority of any revelation at this dis- 
tance of time could be expected to have, if it really were what 
we believe the Scriptures to be. Why then do some men 
doubt whether they be authentic? Can they disprove the ar- 
guments which are brought in defence of them? Can they 
produce any other revelation more authentic? Or is it more 
reasonable to believe that God should not reveal himself to 
mankind than that this revelation should be his? No, this is 
not the case: but there are several things to be found in the 
Scriptures, which they think would not be in them, if they 
were of divine revelation. But a wise man will never dis- 
believe a thing for any objections made against it, which do 
not reach the point nor touch those arguments by which it is 
proved to him. It is not inconsistent that that may be most 
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‘true which may have many exceptions framed against it; but 
it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which comes recom- 
mended to our belief by such evidence as cannot be disproved. 
Till this be done, all which can be said besides only shews, 
that there are difficulties in the Scriptures, which was never 
denied by those who most firmly and stedfastly believe them. 

But difficulties can never alter the nature of things, and make 
that which is true to become false. ‘There is no science without 
its difficulties, and it is not pretended that theology is without 
them. There are many great and inexplicable difficulties in the 
mathematics; but shall we therefore reject this as a science of 
no value nor certainty, and believe no demonstration in Euclid 
to be true unless we could square the circle? And yet this 
is every whit as reasonable as it is not to acknowledge the 
truth of the Scriptures, unless we could explain all the visions 
in Ezekiel, and the revelations of St. John. We must believe 
nothing and know nothing, if we must disbelieve and reject 
every thing which is liable to difficulties. We must not believe 
that we have a soul, unless we can give an account of all its 
operations: nor that we have a body, unless we can tell all the 
parts and motions, and the whole frame and composition of it. 
We must not believe our senses, till there is nothing relating 
to sensation but what we perfectly understand; nor that there 
are any objects in the world, till we know the exact manner 
how we perceive them, and can solve all objections that may be 
raised concerning them. And if aman can be incredulous to this 
degree, it cannot be expected that he should believe the Scrip- 
tures: but till he is come to this height of folly and stupidity, 
if he will be consistent with himself, and true to those principles 
of reason from which he argues in all other cases, he cannot 
reject the authority of the Scriptures on account of any dif- 
ficulties that he finds in them, while the arguments by which 
they are proved to be of divine authority remain unanswered. 
And all the objections, which can be invented against the 
Scriptures, cannct seem near so absurd to a considering man, 
as the suppostion that God should not at all reveal himself to 
mankind; or that the heathen oracles, or the Koran of Moham- 
med, should be of divine revelation. 


Nothing is more frequent, than the charge of superstition 
and credulity, which is brought by modern unbelievers against 
Christians, for giving assent to moral evidence of such force as 
to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet the fact is, that the 
charge of credulity attaches with unanswerable force to these 
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very rejectors of divine revelation. For they admit, that a few 
illiterate Jews, devoted to external circumstances and to a 
national religion, conquered their prejudices, and published an 
universal religion, which was free from the numerous rites and 
ceremonies of their nation ; that they taught religious and moral 
doctrines, surpassing the wisdom of the highest heathens,— 
subdued the power and policy of the Jews and Gentiles,— 
speedily propagated their tenets among many nations, — and 
conquered the pride of learning, without divine assistance. 
The opposers of revelation admit, that many persons united in 
propagating a forgery, which produced them no advantage ; 
and that not one of them was induced, either by promises or 
by threats, to betray a plot or to disown a testimony which ex- 
posed them to inconveniences. A man may endure znconvent- 
ences for his country, to obtain wealth or power for himself, or 
in defence of a false religion which he believes to be true; but 
unbelievers cannot point out a single individual who exposed 
himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which pro- 
duced none of those conveniences. According to the creed 
which they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, and 
voluntarily endured every evil, in order to propagate opinions 
that were beneficial to society, but detrimental to themselves : 
that bad men reformed the religion and manners of all nations, 
or that good men attempted it by fraud and imposture. ‘They 
admit, that a few ignorant fishermen were able to make prose- 
lytes, in opposition to power and prejudice, to eloquence and 
learning: that crafty men chose for their hero a crucified 
malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to establish the re- 
ligion of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, if 
he did not rise from the dead. It 15 much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New ‘Testament, than to suppose them 
false, and believe the absurd consequences that must follow from 
such a supposition. It is more credible that God should work 
a miracle for the establishment of a useful system of religion, 
than that the first Christians should act against every principle 
that is natural to men. Itis as contrary to nature that men 
should prefer shame, affliction, and death, to esteem, comfort, 
and life, in support of a falsehood, as that the dead should be 
raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsupported in the air. All 
the mysteries of the Gospel shall be clearly and satisfactorily ex- 
plained, when the unbeliever can shew, how these or any other 
things could have been accomplished without supernatural as- 
sistance. How little credit, then, is due to those pretenders to 
wisdom, who are obliged to admit things more incredible than 
those which they reject or disbelieve! Though they affect to 
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resemble the antient sages in wisdom and goodness, yet are 
they inferior to them in both these respects. The wisest hea- 
then sages acknowledged their own ignorance and the imper- 
fection of their faculties; their pretended successors are self- 
sufficient, and disclaim all assistance. The former laboured to 
discover arguments, for the comfortable hope of a future state; 
the latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The former paid 
great deference to things accounted sacred; while the latter 
turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly ad- 
vocate immorality of every kind. The heathen philosophers 
spared even false religion for its political benefits; while the 
modern unbelievers attack the Gospel, which is not only capable 
of doing much good, but has also produced the greatest bless- 
ings, moral, social, and political, in every nation that has 
embraced it. 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and _ proofs 
already exhibited, be convinced of the truth and certainty of 
the Christian religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule 
and guide of all their actions, would not be convinced (so far 
as to influence their practice and reform their lives) by any 
other evidence whatever,—not even though one should rise 
from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is 
manifest that God has given us all the proofs of the truth of our 
religion that the nature of the thing would bear, or which 
it were reasonable either for God to give, or men to expect. 

It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other mighty 
works, must be confessed not to be such ocular demonstrations 
of the truth of his divine mission to after generations, as they 
were to those men who then Jzved, and saw, and conversed with 
kim. But since the matters of fact are as clearly proved to us, . 
as it is possible for matters of fact to be, he that will run the 
hazard of losing eternal happiness, and falling into eternal 
misery, rather than believe the most credible thing in the world, 
merely because he does not see it with his eyes, it is plain he 
does not believe the thing for want of evidence, but because 
it is contrary to some particular vice of his, which makes it 
his interest that it should not be true. And for that reason 
also he might have disbelieved it, though he had seen it 
himself, 

And that this is the real cause is most evident from the lives 
and actions of most of those persons, who pretend want of 
evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. Their lusts, their 
appetites, their affections, are interested: they are lovers of 
vice and debauchery, and slaves to evil habits and customs; 
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and therefore they are not willing to discern the evidence, which 
would compel them to believe that, which yet they cannot be- 
lieve with any comfort, so long as they resolve not to part with 
their beloved vices. Their hearts and affections are habitually 
fixed upon things here below; and therefore they will not attend 
to the force of any argument, that would raise their affections 
to things above. They are enslaved to the sensual pleasures 
and sinful enjoyments of earth; and therefore they will not 
hearken to any reasonable conviction, which would persuade 
them to relinquish these present gratifications, for the future 
and more spiritual joys of heaven. ‘The love of this present 
world has blinded their eyes; and therefore they recezve not the 
things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto them ; 
neither can they know them, because they are spzritually dis- 
cerned. (1 Cor.ii. 14.) In a word, the true and only reason 
why men love darkness rather than light, is, because thetr deeds 
are evil. (John 111, 19.) 

So long therefore as men continue under the dominion of 
their evil lusts and propensities, they will not be convinced, 
though the evidence of religion were even much stronger than 
it actually is. Itis true that many men, who are now conscious 
and willing to acknowledge that they act contrary to all the 
reasonable evidence of religion, are nevertheless apt to imagine 
that if the great truths of religion were proved to them by some 
stronger evidence, they should by that means be induced to act 
otherwise. If, however, the true reason why these men act thus 
foolishly is, not because the doctrines of religion are not suffi- 
ciently proved, but because they themselves are hurried away by 
some unruly passion, it is plain they might continue to act as they 
do, though the evidence of these things were greater than it is. 
They are willing to imagine, that if they had seen our Saviour’s 
miracles they would have embraced his doctrine; and if their 
affections were not set upon this world, they would do the same 
now. But if they love the pleasures of sin zow, the case would 
have been the same if they had lived in our Saviour’s time. 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was sent to 
them from the other world, they would immediately become 
new creatures. But if God should satisfy their unreasonable 
desires, there is little rooni to doubt, but as they hearkened not 
unto Moses, neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
Jrom the dead. 'They might be terrified at first, but as soon as 
the fright was over, it is by no means impossible that their 
vicious habits should by degrees prevail over them. Some 
there are in our present age, who pretend to be convinced of 
the being of spirits by the demonstration of their own senses, 
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and yet we do not observe that they are more remarkably 
eminent for exemplary piety than any other good men. 

It is not therefore for want of evidence that men disbelieve 
the great truths of religion, but for want of integrity, and of 
dealing impartially with themselves. Wherefore, if they will 
judge truly of the reasonableness of the Christian revelation, it 
is necessary they become impartially willing to embrace what- 
ever shall appear to be agreeable to reason, without interesting 
their lusts in the judgment: and when they have put themselves 
into this frame of mind, let them try if they can any longer 
reject the evidence of the Gospel : indeed, men who are of this 
good disposition, could not but give their assent to the doctrines 
of Christianity, on account of the intrinsic excellency of the 
things themselves, though the evidence was less than it is: nay, 
were there no other evidence but the bare excellency of the 
truths of religion, yet even in this case it would be most agree- 
able to reason to live according to the rules of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as the pre- 
ceding pages have largely and particularly shown, many and 
certain proofs of the truth and divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures; even as certain as any matter of fact is capable of 
having. And we now exhort men to believe,—not that which 
is barely possible, and excellent, and probable, and of the ut- 
most importance in itself; but that, which they have all the 
positive evidence, and all the reason in the world to oblige 
them to believe. 

To conclude:—No man of reason can pretend to say, but: 
that God may require us to take notice of some things at our 
peril; to inquire into them, and to consider them thoroughly. 
And the pretence of want of greater evidence will not excuse 
carelessness or unreasonable prejudices, when God has vouch- 
safed to us all that evidence, which was either fit for him to 
grant, or reasonable for men to desire; or of which the nature 
of the thing itself, that was to be proved, was capable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE EVIDENCES FOR THE TRUTH AND 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES, ETC. 


I. Necessity of a divine revelation proved. —IU. The genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures, considered simply as compositions, 
established. — ILL. As also their uncorrupted preservation. —1V. And. 
their credibility. — V. Proofs that the Scriptures were written by men 
dwinely inspired. —VI. The Scriptures a perfect rule of faith and 
morals. — VII. Moral qualifications for the study of the Scriptures, 
and in what order they may be read to the greatest advantage. 


SUCH are the principal proofs, external and internal, for 
the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and, when the whcle are taken together, every rational 
and candid inquirer must be convinced that we have every 
possible evidence for their truth and divine authority, which 
can be reasonably expected or desired. 

I. No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He 
is a being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can rea- 
sonably deny that He can, if He thinks fit, make a revelation 
of himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary way, 
different from the discoveries made by men themselves, in the 
mere natural and ordinary use of their own powers. And as 
the works of creation prove that He is a being of infinite 
power and goodness, so we may be assured that He, who has 
given us the power of communicating our ideas to each other, 
cannot be at a loss for some proper method, by which to make 
it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is He who speaks to 
them. ‘To admit the existence of a God, and to deny Him 
such a power, is a glaring contradiction. 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible for 
God to reveal His Will to mankind, let us in the next place 
consider, which is most probable and agreeable to the notions 
we have of Him, whether He should or should not make such a 
revelation. Now, if any credit be due to the general sense of 
mankind in every age, we shall scarcely find one, that believed 
the existence of a God, who did not likewise believe, that some 
kind of communication subsisted between God and man. This 
was the foundation of all the religious rites and ceremonies, 
which every nation pretended to receive from their deities. 
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Hence also the most celebrated legislators of antiquity, as 
Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, 
all thought it necessary to profess some intercourse with heaven, 
in order to give the greater sanction to their laws and institu- 
tions, notwithstanding many of them were armed with secular 
power. And, what gave birth and so much importance to the 
pretended oracles, divinations, and auguries οἵ antient times, 
was, the conscious sense entertained by mankind, of their own 
ignorance, and of their need of a supernatural illumination, as 
well as the persuasion that the gods had a perpetual intercourse 
with men, and by various means gave them intelligence of 
future things. 

The probability and desirableness of a divine 1evelation 
further appear from this circumstance, that some of the antient 
philosophers, particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did 
not believe the pretences to revelation made by their priests), 
yet confessed that they stood in need of a divine revelation, to 
instruct them in matters, which were of the utmost consequence 5 
and expressed their strong expectation, that such a revelation 
would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, as should dispel the 
cloud of darkness in which they were involved. 

From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are 
authorised to infer, that a divine revelation is not only probable 
and desirable, but also absolutely necessary. In fact, without 
such revelation, the history of past ages has shown, that mere 
human reason cannot attain to any certain knowledge of God 
or of his will, of happiness, or of a future state. Contemplate 
the most polished nations of antiquity ; and you will find them 
plunged in the grossest darkness and barbarism on these sub- 
jects. Though the works of nature sufficiently evidence a deity, 
yet the world made so little use of their reason, that they saw 
not God, where even by the impressions of himself he was easy | 
to be found. Ignorance and superstition overspread the world ; 
the antients conceived the parts of nature to be animated by 
distinct principles, and in worshipping them lost sight of the 
Supreme Being. The number of deities continually increased ; 
the grossest and most sanguinary idolatry prevailed; human 
sacrifices were universal; the vilest obscenities were practised 
under the name of religion; and the heathen temples were com- 
monly places of prostitution, from which many of them derived 
a considerable revenue. All men, indeed, under pain of dis- 
pleasing the gods, frequented the temples, and offered sacri- 
fices: but the priests made it not their business to teach them 
virtue. So long as the people were punctual in their attendance 
on the religious ceremonies of their country, the priests assured 
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them that the gods were propitious, and they looked no further. 
It cannot therefore excite surprise, that religion was every 
where distinguished from, and preferred to, virtue; and that a 
contrary course of thinking and acting proved fatal to the indi- 
vidual who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by the 
antient philosophers, who professed to teach the knowledge of 
virtue, we shall find the light of reason enveloped in equal ob- 
scurity. ‘There was, indeed, a very small number of these, 
who were comparatively wise and good men; who entertained 
more correct notions of morality and religion, than the rest of 
mankind; and preserved themselves, to a certain degree, un- 
polluted from the world. Yet these were never able to effect 
any considerable change in the prevailing principles and man- 
ners of their respective countrymen; their precepts being de- 
livered to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower 
orders of people, who constitute the great mass of society. 
Further, the moral systems of the philosophers were too re- 
fined for the common people: about them, indeed, the Stoics 
gave themselves no trouble, but seem to have considered them 
as little better than beasts; and even those moral truths, which 
the philosophers were able to prove and explain to others with 
sufficient clearness and plainness, they had not sufficient autho- 
rity to enforce in practice. Atthesame time, they entertained 
the most imperfect and erroneous notions relative to the nature 
of the divine being, his attmbutes and worship, and the duties 
and obligations of morality. 

Thus, they were ignorant of the true account of the creation 
of the world, of the origin of evil, and of the cause of the de- 
pravity and misery which actually exist among mankind, and 
which they acknowledged and deplored. Equally ignorant 
were they of any method, ordained and established by the 
Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be effected between 
God and man, and divine mercy could be exercised without 
the violation of his attribute of justice. ‘They were, moreover, 
ignorant—at least they taught nothing of divine grace and assist- 
ance towards our attainment of virtue and perseverance in it. 
Their notions of the true nature of happiness were dark and 
confused ; and they had dark and imperfect notions of the im- 
mortality ofthe soul, and of the certainty of a future state of 
rewards and punishments: for, although their poets fancied an 
elysium and a hell, and mention the appearance of the ghosts 
of departed men, ina visible form, and as retaining their former 
shapes in the shades below, yet these were regarded rather as. 
well-contrived restraints for the vulgar, than as articles of their 
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own belief. Consequently, they had no perfect scheme of 
moral rules for piety and good manners: indeed, they were 
grossly ignorant of moral duties. ‘Thus we find several sects 
esteeming revenge not only lawful! but praiseworthy ; sel/-murder, 
asa proof of a noble mind; and the love of applause, as the 
greatest incentive to the practice of virtue: at the same time 
they countenanced, both by arguments and example, the most 
flagitious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce 
the virtues and duties which they dzd recommend, they had no 
motives powerful enough to overrule strong temptations and 
corrupt inclinations: their own example, instead of recommend- 
ing their precepts, tended to counteract them, for it was gene- 
rally, even in the very best of them, in direct opposition to 
their doctrines: and the detestable vices to which many of 
them were addicted, entirely destroyed the efficacy of what they 
taught. 

Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present age, 
we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators and 
travellers, that they are enveloped in the grossest ignorance and 
idolatry ; and that their religious worship, doctrines, and 
practices are equally corrupt; yet they also possess the same 
light of reason which the antient heathens enjoyed. ‘The con- 
sideration of all which facts shews, that a divine revelation is 
not only possible aud probable, but also absolutely necessary to 
recover mankind out of their universal corruption and degene- 
racy, and to make known to them the proper object of their 
belief and worship, as well as their present duties and future 
expectations. ! 

But notwithstanding this mass of evidence,—especially the 
confessions made by the most distiriguished antient philosophers, 
of their need of a revelation,—it has been contended by the op- 
posers of revelation in modern times, that the book of creation or 
of nature 15 the only word of God ; that philosophy and right 
reason are fully sufficient to instruct and preserve men in their 
duty ; and consequently that no divine revelation is necessary. 
But it is certain that this book of nature 15 so far from being uni- 
versally intelligible or convincing, that, though the existence of 
a God may be known from it, yet very few of the human race 
have learned even the principles of deism from it. In every 
age, where the Scriptures have been unknown, almost all men 
(as we have shown in the preceding pages), have been gross 
idolaters. How inadequate indeed, this boasted book of nature 


1 The details of evidence, on which the foregoing conclusions are formed, are given 
in Chap. I. pp. 1-22, supra, 
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is, for the purposes of universal instruction, is evident from the 
fact, that it requires translators, expositors, and preachers, as 
well as the Bible: but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, nor 
to attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them to 
become preachers. The book of nature is an excellent book, 
but there are few indeed who understand it, while the Bible 
instructs the peasant as well as as the philosopher in moral and 
theological knowledge: and the contradictory and discordant 
speculations of the enemies of divine revelation ', both in reli- 
gion and morals, only prove that such a revelation (if it had not 
already been given) is as absolutcly necessary now as ever it 
was. 

II. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be: but, are 
we certain,—considering them simply as writings professing to 
be the productions of certain men,—that they are genuine, that 
is, actually written by the persons to whom the different books 
are ascribed, and whose names they bear, and authentic, that is, 
that they relate matters of fact as they really happened? The 
result of an investigation of these important questions is sufficient 
to satisfy the mind of every reasonable and candid inquirer. 

No nation, indeed, in the world, can be more certain of the 
genuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and re- 
cords, which have been preserved with the utmost care, than 
we are of the genuineness and authenticity of the writings, 
called the Scriptures, which are now-.in our hands. For, in 
the first place, the manner in which they have been transmitted 
to us, resembles that in which other genuine books and true 
histories have been conveyed down to posterity; and the most 
acute adversaries of the Scriptures have never been able to in- 
validate or to disprove the fact of their being so transmitted to 
us*, Secondly, the language and style of writing, both in the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, are such as prove them to have 
been composed at the time and by the persons to whom they 
are ascribed, and consequently that they are both genuine and 
authentic. Zhzrdly, such a multitude of minutely particular cir- 
cumstances of time, place, persons, &c. is mentioned in the books 
of the Old and New Testaments as affords a clear and unques- 
tionable proof of their genuineness and authenticity. No forged 
or false accounts of things superabound thus in peculiarities: in 


1 See pp. 22-57, supra. 

2 For the transmission of the Old Testament, see Chap. II. Sect. 1 pp. 45—-50; 
and for the New Testament, see Sect. 11, pp. 79—108. 

3 See pp. 51, 52, supra, for the language and style of the Old Testament, ard 
pp. 108-112, for those of the New Testament. ἢ 
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fact, no forger would mention so great a number of particulars, 
since this would be to put into his reader’s hands so many 
criteria by which to detect him; nor could any forger or relater 
of falsehoods produce such minute details. It is easy to con- 
ceive how faithful records, kept from time to time by persons 
concerned in the transactions, should contain such minute par- 
ticulars of time, place, persons, &c. But it would be a work 
of the highest invention, and greatest stretch of genius, to raise 
from nothing such numberless “patticulars as are almost every 
every where to be met with in the books of the Old and New 
Testament ;—particulars, the falsehood of which would most 
assuredly have been detected by the persons most interested in 
detecting them if they had been forged, but whose acquiescence 
with them, as well as their obedience to the injunctions con- 
tained in these books, are conclusive evidence in favour of their 
genuineness and ἈΠ ae  ΊΟΙΥ, abundantly sufficient to convince 
every candid inquirer '. Fourthly, the moral impossibility of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an 
additional evidence of their genuineness and authenticity : for 
it 15 impossible to establish for ged writings as authentic, in any 
place where there are persons strongly inclined and well quali- 
fied to detect the fraud. If the books of the Old Testament be 
forgeries, they must have been invented either by Gentiles, by 
Jews, or by Christians. By the Gentiles they could not have 
been invented, because they were alike ignorant of the history 
and sacred rites of the Hebrews, who most unquestionably 
would never have given their approbation to writings invented 
by them. It is equally certain that they are not the fabrications 
of the Jews, because they contain various difficult precepts and 
laws, and also relate all the idolatries and crimes of that 
people, and the very severe punishments inflicted on them by 
God. Now all these discreditable facts would not be comprised 
in those books if these had been invented by the Jews. And 
the Christians could not have forged the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, because these were extant long before the Christian 
name had any existence®. Equally impossible is it, that the 
books of the New Testament could have been forged; for the 
Jews were the most violent enemies of Christianity: they put its 
founder to death; and both Jews and Gentiles persecuted his 
disciples with implacable fury ; and they were anxious to stifle the 


1 See pp. 52—55, supra, for the Old Testament, especially pp. 55—76 for the 
Pentateuch, against which the efforts of modern unbelievers are chiefly directed, as the 
surest way to undermine the New Testament; and also pp, 112—119, for the New 
‘Testament. 

2 See pp. 45, 46, supra. 
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new religion in its birth. Ifthe writings of the New Testament 
had been forged, would not the Jews have detected the impos- 
ture? Is there a single instance on record, where a few indivi- 
duals have imposed a history upon the world against the testi- 
mony of a whole nation? Would the inhabitants of Palestine 
have received the Gospels, if they had nothad sufficient evi- 
dence that Jesus Christ really appeared among them, and per- 
formed the miracles ascribed to him ? Or would the churches at 
Rome or at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed 
to them as the genuine works of Saint Paul, if he had never 
preached among them? Or, supposing any impostor to have 
attempted the invention and distribution of writings under his 
name, or the names of the other apostles, is it possible that they 
could have been received without contradiction in all the Chris- 
tian communities of the three several quarters of the globe ? We 
might as well attempt to prove that the history of the reforma- 
tion is the invention of historians, and that no revolution hap- 
pened in Great Britain during the seventeenth century, or in 
France during the eighteenth century, and the last twenty 
years. ! 

III. But, have the books of the Old and New Testament 
been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted ? We answer in 
the affirmative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory that can 
possibly be required. Tor, if they had been corrupted, such 
corruptions must have been introduced either by Christians or 
by Jews. 

1. With regard to the Old Testament, the silence of the Jews 
(who would not fail to have noticed the attempt if it had been 
made) is a clear proof that it was never corrupted by the Chris- 
tians.| And if the Jews had either mutilated or corrupted these 
writings, they would have expunged whatever militated against 
the character or honour of their nation: but the silence of the 
prophets before the time of Christ, as well as of Christ and his 
apostles, fully proves that no obliteration or corruption had 
then been attempted. ‘The constant reading of their sacred 
books in public and in private, (which were at once the rule of 
their faith and of their political constitution), and the numerous 
copies both of the original as well as of the Septuagint Version, 
together with the numerous sects and parties into which the 
Jews were divided after their canon was closed, and the 
reverence of every party for their law, all concur to render any 
attempt at falsification improbable and impossible before the 
time of Christ; and after that event, the same books being in 


1 See pp. 81-84, supra. 
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the hands of the Christians, these would instantly have detected 
the malice and fraud of the Jews, if they had endeavoured to 
accomplish such a design. ! 

Equally satisfactory 15 the evidence for the integrity and in- 
corruptness of the New Testament, in any thing material. For 
the contents of its several books are precisely the same now, as 
they were in the two first centuries; to which fact we may add, 
‘that the multiplication of copies, which were read both in public 
and in private, the reverence of the Christians for these writings, 
the silence of their acutest enemies, who would most assuredly © 
have charged them with the attempt if it had been made, and 
the agreement of allthe manuscripts and versions extant, are all 
so many proofs of the integrity and incorruptness of the New Tes- 
tament; which are further attested by the agreement with it of 
all the quotations from it which occur in the writings of Chris- 
tians from the earliest age to the present times®. It is true 
that certain books are cited, or referred to, in the Old and New 
Testaments, which are not now extant: but an examination in 
detail of those books? (which does not admit of abridgment) 
has shown that none of the genuine or canonical books of 
Scripture have been lost. 

IV. Not less satisfactory is the evidence for the credibility of 
the writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments. For, 
in the first place, they were so many in number, and lived at 
such a distance of time and place from each other, that, if they 
had been impostors (which their disinterestedness, integrity, and 
impartiality prove them zo¢ to have been), it would have been 
impracticable for them to contrive and to carry on a forgery 
without being detected. And as they neither would nor could 
deceive the world; so they neither could nor would be deceived 
themselves. Every page indeed of these books proves that the 
writers of them had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they have recorded ; and their moral character, though rigidly 
tried, was never’ impeached by their keenest opponents‘. Se- 
condly, if there had been any falsehood in the accounts of such 
transactions as were generally known, they would have been 
easily detected: for these accounts were published among the 
people who witnessed the events related by the historians, and 
who could easily have detected fraud or falsehood, if any such 
there had been, but who did not attempt to question either the 
reality of the facts or the fidelity of the narrators. ‘The credi- 


_ | See pp. 120—125, supra. 2 See pp.126—133, supra, 
9 See pp. 135—141, supra. 
4 See Chapter IJ, Sect. I. pp. 142—167, supra. 
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bility of the authors of the Old and New Testaments is further 
attested by the principal facts contained in them being con- 
firmed by certain ordinances or monuments of great celebrity, 
which were instituted among Jews and Christians for the express 
purpose of commemorating particular facts or events in their 
respective histories, at the very time when those events took 
place, and which have subsisted from that time to the present 
day, wherever either Jews or Christians are to be found; but 
which ordinances most assuredly would not have been thus ob- 
served, in commemoration of fictitious events'!. To this con- 
sideration we may add, that the wonderful establishment and 
propagation of Christianity, is a most convincing proof of the 
entire credibility of the NewTestament, and of the religion which 
it establishes ; which was spread far and wide, by the force of 
truth that accompanied the preaching of the gospel, and which 
has continued to spread, even to the present time, notwithstand- 
ing all the persecutions and oppositions which it has expe- 
rienced from its numerous, powerful, and most bitter enemies °. 
Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter of fact could induce so 
many thousands of prejudiced and persecuting Jews, to embrace 
the humiliating and self-denying doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel, which they held in such detestation and abhorrence. 
Nor could any thing but the clearest evidence, arising from un- 
doubted truth, make multitudes of lawless and luxurious 
heathens receive, follow, and transmit to posterity, the doc- 
trine and writings of the apostles: especially at a time when 
the vanity of their pretensions to miracles, and to the gift of 
tongues, could be so easily discovered, if they had been im- 
postors ;—at a time when the profession of Christianity exposed 
persons of all ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to 
the most imminent danger. Further, an additional testimony 
is furnished to the credibility, truth, and genuineness of the 
Scriptures, by their agreement with profane history, both 
natural and civil*, and by the existence of various coins, medals, 
and antient marbles+, which attest the reality and truth of 
many of the facts therein recorded: in short, no history in the 
world is confirmed by such various and concurrent testimonies 
as that related in the Bible. 

V. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely entitled 


1 See pp. 167—169, supra for the Old Testament, and pp. 169—171, for the 
New Testament. 

2 See p. 171, supra. 

3 See Chap. III. Sect. 11. § 1. pp. 172—206, for the Old Testament, and § 2. 
pp- 207-—237, for the New Testament. 

* See Chap. IIf. Sect. I. § 5. pp. 258—244, supra. 
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to be received as credible, but also as containing the revealed 
will of God,—in other words that they are divinely inspired,— 
we have evidence of various kinds, amounting to moral demon- 
stration. For their sacred origin is evinced by the most illus- 
trious attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, which carry with 
them the most manifest proofs of a divine interposition; and 
which it cannot reasonably be supposed that the Almighty 
would ever give, or permit to be given, to an imposture. ‘The 
miracles were instantaneously and publicly performed before 
multitudes, both friendly and hostile to the persons by whom 
they were wrought; they were sensible and easy to be observed. 
Memorials were instituted at the time many of them were per- 
formed, which continue to be observed to the present time ;— 
a manifest proof this, of the reality of those miracles, which the 
bitterest enemies of the Gospel, who witnessed them, could never 
gainsay or deny, though they vainly attempted to evade them'. 
The prophecies, also, were delivered during a long succession 
of ages by persons who lived at different and distant times ; 
they were so numerous, so particular both with respect to 
nations and individuals, so opposite and apparently so irrecon- 
cilable that no human wisdom could have devised them, no 
human power could accomplish them. Many of the pre- 
dictions, which are found in the Old Testament, foretold 
unexpected changes in the distribution of earthly power. And 
whether they announced the fall of flourishing cities, or the 
ruin of mighty empires, the event has minutely corresponded 
with the prediction. To mention a few instances :—Nineveh 
is so completely destroyed that its site is not and cannot be 
known ;—Babylon is made “ a desolation for ever, a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water ;’—Tyre, all voyagers and 
travellers concur in stating, is become “ like the top of a rock, 
a place for fishers to spread their nets upon ;”—and Egypt is 
“ ἃ base kingdom, the basest of the kingdoms,” and still tribu- 
tary, and subject to strangers. But the great object of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament is the redemption of man- 
kind. ‘This, as soon as Adam’s fall had made it necessary, the 
mercy of God was pleased to foretel. And, as the time for its 
accomplishment drew near, the predictions concerning it gra- 
dually became so clear, that almost every circumstance in the 
life and character of the most extraordinary personage that ever 
appeared among men was most distinctly foretold. ‘The con- 
nexion of the predictions belonging to the Messiah, with those 
which are confined to the Jewish people, give additional force 
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to the argument from prophecy; affording a strong proof of 
the intimate union which subsists between the two dispensations 
of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful 
pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposition of 
human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely constituted, 
that the passions and prejudices of the Jews, instead of frus- 
trating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom they re- 
garded, the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had been 
promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of these pre- 
dictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more than 
three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient to 
indicate a prescience more than human: but the collective force 
of all taken together is such, that nothing more can be neces- 
sary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the estab- 
lishment of their authenticity; and this, even at so remote a 
period as the present, we have already seen, is placed beyond 
all doubt. ! 

Besides these external attestations, the Scriptures have the 
most excellent internal characters of truth and goodness (which 
prove their divine origin and inspiration), in the sublimity, 
excellence, and sanctity of the doctrines and moral precepts 
which they deliver, and their admirable adaptation to the actual 
state and wants of mankind*;—in the harmony and connexion 
that subsist between all the parts of which they consist’ ;—in 
their wonderful preservation, notwithstanding all the attempts 
which were made by their enemies to destroy them +;—and 
finally, in their admirable tendency (which is demonstrated by 
its effects wherever the Scriptures are cordially and sincerely 
believed) to promote the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind, and the cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, 
and to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obedience upon 
earth for the eternal enjoyment of Godin heaven.’ To which 
we may add the infinite superiority, in every respect, of the 
Christian revelation over every other religion which has ever 
been in the world. ° 

Upon the whole we have such a number of evidences of the 
truth of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly and 
impartially considers them: and it is to the wilful ignorance 


1 See Chap. IV. Sect. Ill. pp. 5483—360, supra, for a view of the prophecies 
respecting nations, and pp. 561—370, for those relative to the Messiah; and 
pp» S371—41l, for the predictions of Jesus Christ concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the propagation of Christianity, &c. 

2 See Chap. V. Sect. I. pp. 415—494, supra. 

3 See Sect. II. pp. 494—496, supra. 

+ See Sect. Ill. pp. 496—498, supra. 

5 See Sect. IV. pp. 498—525, supra. 

5 See Sect. V. pp. 525—544, supra. 
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of those evidences that we are to ascribe that infidelity which 
at present exists in different parts of the world. 

VI. The Bible, as a late eminent prelate’ has justly re- 
marked, “is not a plan of religion delineated with minute 
accuracy, to instruct men as in something altogether new, or to 
excite a vain admiration and applause; -but it is somewhat un- 
speakably more great and noble, comprehending in the grandest 
and most magnificent order, along with every essential of that 
plan, the various dispensations of God to mankind, from the 
formation of this earth to the consummation of all things. 
Other books may afford us much entertainment and much in- 
struction, may gratify our curiosity, may delight our imagina- 
tion, may improve our understandings, may calm our passions, 
may exalt our sentiments, may even improve our hearts. But 
they have not, they cannot have, that authority in what they 
affirm, in what they require, in what they promise and threaten, 
which the Scriptures have. ‘There is a peculiar weight and 
energy in them, which is not to be found in any other writings, 
Their denunciations are more awful, their convictions stronger, 
their consclations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, 
their warnings more alarming, their expostulations more pene- 
trating. ‘There are passages in them throughout so sublime, 
so pathetic, full of such energy and force upon the heart and 
conscience, yet without the least appearance of labour and study 
for that purpose ; indeed, the design of the whole is so noble, 
so well suited to the sad condition of human kind; the morals 
have in them such purity and dignity; the doctrines, so many 
of them above reason, yet so perfectly reconcilable with it; 
the expression is so majestic, yet familiarised with such easy 
simplicity, that, the more we read and study these writings, 
with pious dispositions and judicious attention, the more we shall 
see and feel of the hand of God in them.” Thus are the Scrip- 
tures the only rule of our faith and standard of our lives; and 
thus do they point out to us the only way by which to attain 
solid comfort, peace, and happiness. ‘ But that which stamps 
upon them the highest value, that which renders them, strictly 
speaking, inestimable, and distinguishes them from all other 
books in the world, is this, that they, and they only, contain 
the words of eternal life®. In this respect every other book, 
even the noblest compositions of man, must fail; they cannot 
sive us that which we most want, and what is of infinitely more 
importance to us than all other things put together,—ETERNAL 
LIFE. 

ςς This we must look for nowhere but in Scripture. It is 


---- 


1 Archbishop Secker. 2 John vi. 68. 
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there, and there only, that we are informed, from authority, 
of the immortality of the soul, of a general resurrection from 
the dead, of a future judgment, of a state of eternal happiness 
to the good, and of eternal misery to the bad. It is there we 
are made acquainted with the fall of our first parents from a 
state of innocence and happiness; with the guilt, corruption, 
and misery which this sad event brought on all their posterity ; 
whick, together with their own personal and voluntary trans- 
gressions, rendered them obnoxious to God’s severest punish- 
ments. But, to our inexpressible comfort, we are further told 
in this divine book, that God is full of mercy, compassion, and 
goodness; that he is not extreme to mark what is done amiss 3 
that he willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and save his soul alive. In 
pity therefore to mankind, he was pleased to adopt a measure, 
which should at once satisfy his justice, show his extreme ab- 
horrence of sin, make a sufficient atonement for the sins of the 
whole world, and release all, who accepted the terms proposed 
to them, from the punishment they had deserved. This was 
nothing less than the death of his Son Jesus Christ, whom he 
sent into the world to take our nature upon him, to teach us a 
most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform us both 
by his precept and example; and, lastly, to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification. By him and his evange- 
lists and apostles we are assured, that if we sincerely repent of 
our sins, and firmly believe in him and his gospel, we shall, 
for the sake of his sufferings and his righteousness, have all our 
transgressions forgiven and blotted out ;—shall be justified, that 
is, considered as innocent in the sight of God ;—shall have the 
assistance of his Holy Spirit for our future conduct ;—and, if we 
persevere to the end in a uniform (though, from the infirmity of 
our nature, imperfect) obedience to all the laws of Christ, we 
shall, through his merits, be rewarded with everlasting glory 
in the life to come!.” ‘Thus do the Holy Scriptures contain 
ἐς all things necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 3 


1 Bishop Porteus, Lectures on St. Matthew, vol. i. p. 18. 21. 

2 Article vi. of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland. The sufficiency of 
Scripture is ably illustrated by Bishop ‘Tlomline (Elements of Christian Theology, 
vol. ii. pp. 190—196.), by Bishop Vanmildert (Bampton Lect. pp.61—76.), by Dr. Ed- 
wards, in his ‘¢ Discourse concerning the authority, style, and perfection of the books of 
the Old and New Testament,” vol. iti. pp. 1—44., and most elaborately by Archbishop 
Tillotson in his “ Rule of Faith,” particularly part iv. sect. ii. To these works the 
student is referred, who is desirous of investigating this important topic. 
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VII. Such then being the utility, excellence, and perfection 
of the Holy Scriptures, since they are not merely the best guide 
we can consult, but the only one that can make us wise unto 
salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of all carefully and 
constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, that through them 
they may become “ perfect, thoroughly furnished to every good 
work }.” This indeed is not only agreeable to the divine com- 
mand’, and to the design of the Scriptures’, but is further 
commended to us by the practice of the church in antient + as 
well as in modern times, and by the gracious promise made by 
Him who cannot lie, to all true believers, that ‘ they shall all 
be taught of God >.” What time isto be appropriated for this 
purpose, must ever depend upon the circumstances of the 
individual. It is obvious that some time ought daily to be 
devoted to this important study, and that it should be under- 
taken with devout simplicity and humility; prosecuted with 
diligence and attention ®; accompanied by prayer for the divine 
aid aud teaching7; together with a sincere desire to know and 
perform the will of God, and, laying aside all prejudice, to 
follow the Scriptures wherever conviction may lead onr minds. 
For it is indubitable that persons of piety, who are anzxtously 
desirous of the knowledge of divine truth, are aided by the 
Spirit of God in searching out the meaning of Scripture, parti- 
cularly in such subjects as have an especial reference to faith 
and religious practice. ὃ 

In order, however, to study the Scriptures aright, it should 
be recollected that they are not to be contemplated as one entire 


1 OFim: 11. 17. 2 SEARCH THE ScRIPTURES, Jolin ν. 59. 3 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

4 Tsal. cxix. 24. Acts xvii. 11. 2 Tim. in. 15. Psal.i. 2. 

5 Isa. liv. 15. Jer. xxxi. 51. John vi. 45. Heb. viii. 11. and John xvi. 15. Luke xi. 13. 
Eph. i. 17. ‘ The Revelation of the Holy Ghost inspireth the true meaning of the 
Scripture to us: in truth, we cannot without it attain true saving knowledge.” Second 
Homily of the Scripture. ‘* Quo etiam spiritu scripture facte sunt, eo spiritu legi 
desiderant, ipso etiam intelligende sunt. Nunquam ingredieris in sensum Pauli, donec 
usu bone intentionis in lectione ejus, et studio assidue mieditationis, spiritum ejus 
imbiberis. Nunquam intelliges David, donec ipsa experientia ipsos Psalmorum affectus 
indueris. Sicque de reliquis.” St. Bernard, Epist. ad Fratres Montis Dei. 

6 «« Without atientzon,” says a pious but neglected writer of the seventeenth century, 
‘¢ all books are alike, and all equally insignificant: for he that adverts not to the 
sense of what he reads, the wisest discourses signify no more to him, than the most 
exquisite music does to a man perfectly deaf. The letters and syllables cf the Bible 
are no more sacred than those of another book: it is the sense and meaning only that 
is divinely inspired: and he that considers only the former, may as well entertain him- 
self with the spelling-book.” Lively Oracles, sect. vili. § 25. 

7 * Though the natural man may well enough apprehend the letter and grammatical 
sense of the word, yet its power and energy,—that insinuative persuasive force whereby 
it works upon our hearts,—is peculiar to the Spirit: and therefore, without his ads, 
the Scripture, while it lies open before our eyes, may still be as a book that is sealed 
(Isa. xxix. 11.), and be as ineffective as if the characters were illegible.” Ibid. sect. viil. 
§ 24. 

8. Non est dubitandum, vzros pios et veritatis divine cupidos adjuvarz a Sptrita 
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book or treatise. ‘ The knowledge of divine truth is, indeed, 
perfectly distinct from human science, in that it emanates im- 
mediately from the fountain of infinite wisdom. Yet has it this 
in common with human science, that it is made by its heavenly 
author to flow through the channel of human instruction. 
While, therefore, we recezve it not as the word of men, but, as 
it is in truth, the Word of God (Thess. il. 13.), we must never- 
theless examine it as it is delivered to us, clothed in the lan- 
guage of men, and subject to the general rules of human 
composition. ‘The deference due to it as a divine production 
does not interfere with this province of human learning; it only 
exacts submission with respect to the subject-matter of the 
revelation, to which the critical investigation 15 entirely 
subordinate.” ! 

But, besides the paramount importance of the contents of the 
Holy Scriptures, a further motive to the diligent study of them 
presents itself, in the facilities that are offered to us for this pur- 
pose by the numerous publications on the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Bible, which have appeared at different times, 
and whose most valuable precepts it is the design of the present 
work to concentrate. In fact, ‘.a willingness to know and to 
do the will of God, implies a willingness to resort to all necessary 
helps for advancement in the truth, and for security against 
error’.” ‘The value of such helps was never questioned, except 
by those who chose to despise what they did not possess. ** They 
are of distinguished value in theology; but then, like every 
thing else that is excellent, they have their province. While 
they are supreme in the concerns of human investigation, they 
are subordinate in those of divine. ‘They cannot communicate 
a right disposition of heart, nor can they compensate for its 
absence. Like the armour of the antient warrior, if the native 
vigour of the frame can wield them with alertness and skill, 
they are his defence and ornament; but if this vigour be want- 
ing, they are of no advantage whatever; they become, on the 
contrary, a burden and an incumbrance.” 

With regard to the order to be pursued in reading the Scrip- 
tures, it may be sufficient to remark, that it will be desirable to 


Dei in scrutando Scripture sensu, in iis quidem rebus que propriéad fidem et mores 
pertinent.—Ernesti Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, p. 25. edit. 4ta. Lipsiz, 
1792.—Though the truth of God receives not testimony from men, it is pleasing to 
observe it thus expressly recognised by men of such intellectual greatness as John 
Augustus Ernesti; whom few will dispute to have been the most erudite and elegant 
scholar of modern Germany. 

1 Bishop Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 22. 

2 Ibid. p.41. “Ine whole of his second sermon, on the moral qualifications requisite 
for a right apprehension of the Sacred Word, is truly excellent. 
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peruse those books first which are written in the plainest style, 
and consequently best adapted to the capacity of the mind ; and 
afterwards to proceed gradually from the easier books to such 
as are more difficult, and especially to read those in succession 
which are of parallel argument; from the New Testament to 
the Old, and from the simpler books to such as are more 
abstruse. 

Further, as it is of importance to understand the several 
dispensations given by God to mankind, besides this elementary 
reading of the Scriptures, it is necessary that they be studied 
according to the historical order of time. ‘This mode of read- 
ing the Bible will at once help both the memory and the 
judgment: it will also discover to us those connexions and 
dependencies which are otherwise undiscernable. Many chap- 
ters and books of Scripture are out of their proper place, 
according to the order of time; which if put in their proper 
order in the course of our reading, would reflect not a little 
light upon each other. 

Thus, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible com- 
mences, we have a continucd history from the creation of the 
world down to the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to that, 
in order of time, lies the narrative contained in the book of 
Job (if, indeed, it be not the first written book), in which we 
meet with several vestiges of the patriarchal theology as re- 
corded in Genesis, but with no references to any of the succeed- 
ing parts of the sacred history. Then comes the book of 
Exodus, which gives an account of the deliverance of the 
Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection of the taber- 
nacle for the service of God; from which tabernacle He gave 
those ordinances for his service, which are related in the book 
of Leviticus. After these ordinances had been issued, the 
Israelites performed those journeyings of which we have an 
account, together with the incidents that befel them in each, in 
the book of Numbers. When their wanderings in the Desert 
of Arabia were drawing to a close, Moses, shortly before his 
departure, recapitulated and explained preceding Jaws and 
ordinances to them, as recorded in the book of Deuteronomy. 
The settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan, and 
the coincident circumstances, under the command of Joshua 
the successor of Moses, are narrated in the book which bears 
his name; and of their succeeding history we have an account 
in the book of Judges. But the history contained in the two 
books of Samuel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so 
interwoven, that it requires very considerable attention to 
develope it: and, unless the different synchronisms be carefully 
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attended to, and the several psalms and prophecies, previously 
to the Babylonish captivity, be also interwoven in the order of 
time, it will be extremely difficult (not to say impracticable), 
critically to understand the sacred history. After the captivity, 
the affairs of the Jews are continued by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
in whose narratives the predictions of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi (by whom the canon was closed), ought in like manner 
to be interwoven. ! , 

In the New Testament, the four evangelists have given us, 
ἴ so many memoirs, an historical relation of the life and 
actions of Jesus Christ, which is the same in substance, but 
different in many particulars. Now, if their several narratives 
be digested and arranged into one, in the order of time, this 
would throw much light upon various passages, which in a de- 
tached state appear difficult to be understood 3, The book of the 
Acts of the Apostles also gives us a short history of the church, 
from Christ’s ascension, together with the propagation of the 
Gospel by the apostles, and especially of the sufferings and 
labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion of the different 
apostolical epistles, according to the several times and_ seasons 
when they were written (so far at least as we can collect them 
from attending circumstances), would further be of great use, 
to enable us the better to understand them’. ‘The book of the 
Revelation of Saint John, which closes the canon of Scripture, 
gives a prophetical history of the church to the end of the 
world; and, of course, must be studied by itself. 

“1 can speak it from experience,” says the celebrated 
Erasmus *, “ that there is little benefit to be derived from the 
Scriptures, if they be read cursorily or carelessly: but if a man 
exercise himself therein constantly and conscientiously, he shall 


1 In the fourth volume of this work the prophetical hooks are arranged in order of time. 
The author had it in contemplation to have attempted an arrangement of the entire 
Scriptures on the plan above noticed; but he has happily been anticipated in this 
laborious undertaking, so far as respects the Old Testament, by the Rev. George 
Townsend, in his recent work intitled The Holy Bible, arranged tn chronological and 
historical order ; or, an arrangement of the text of the Old Testament, in such manner, 
that the books, chapters, psalms, prophecies, narratives, &c. being inserted in their 
respective places, the contents of the sacred volume may be read as one uniform con- 
nected history, in the very words of the insptred writers, as contained in the antho- 
rised translation. Lendon, 1821, in two volumes, 8vo. See an account of this work 
infra. Vol. 11. Part I. Chap. XI. § III. No. δ. 

2 Of the various harmonies of the Four Gospels, which are extant, those of Doddridge, 
and Macknight, Pilkington, and Archbishop Newcome, will perhaps be found the most 
useful. On’the subject of Scripture Harmonies, vde infra, Vol. I. Part [. Chapter XI. 

3 Cradock’s Apostolical History, Benson’s History of the first planting of Christianity, 
and Bevan’s Life of the Apostle Paul may here be noticed as particularly useful helps 
for studying the apostolic epistles in the order of time. 

4 Pref. in Paraphr. in Luc. 
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find such an efficacy in them as is not to be found in any other: 
book whatsoever.” —*“ The genuine philosophy of Christ,” says 
the same eminent scholar and critic, ‘* cannot be derived from 
any source so successfully, as from the books of the Gospels 
and the Apostolic Epistles; in which if a man _philosophise 
with a pious spirit, prayzng rather than arguing, he will find 
that there is nothing conducive to the happiness of man, and 
the performance of any duty of human life, which is not, in 


some of these writings, laid down, discussed, and determined, 
in a complete and satisfactory manner.” ' 


1 Existimo puram illam Christi philosophiam non aliunde felicius hauriri, quam ex 
evangelicis libris, quam ex apostolicis literis : in quibus si quis pié philosophetur, orans 
magis quam argumentans, nihil esse invenict, quod ad hominis felicitatem, nihil quod 
ad ullam hujus vite functionem pertineat, quod in his non sit traditum, discussum, et 
absolutum. Erasmus, cited in Dr. Knox’s Christian Philosophy, p. 295. 2d edit. 
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To page 239, line 11, atter Greek characters. 


τ, "THE account of the war, c carried on by Pharaoh-Necho against 
the Jews and Babylonians (which is related in the second book of 
Chronicles), is contirmed by the testimony of the Greek historian 
Herodotus, and especially by the recent discoveries of the enterprising 
traveller, M. Belzoni, among the tombs of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
The following is the narrative of the sacred historian, in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20—24, 

After all this, when Josiah had prepared the temple, Necho, king of 


Egypt, came up to fight againsi Charchemish, by Euphrates: and Josiah: 


went out against him. But he sent ambassadors to him, saying, What 
have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah? I come not against thee 
this day, but against the house wherewith I have war; for God com- 
manded me to make haste ; forbear thee from meddling with God, who 
is with me, that he dlestron y thee not. Nevertheless Josiah would not 
éurn his face from him, but disguised himself, that he might fight with 
him, and hearkened not unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God, 
and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at 
king Josiah; and the king suid to his servants, Have me awa y for Fam 
sore wounded. His Sevadipis therefore took him out of that chariot, and 


put him in the second chariot that he had ; and they brought him to Jeru-. 


salem and he died, and was buried in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. 
And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah. And again in xxxvi. 
I—4. Then the people of the lund took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, 


and made him king in his father s stead in Jerusalem. Jehoahuz was: 


twenty and three years old when he besan to reigu, and he reigned three 
months in Jerusalem. And the king of :gypt put him down at σὲ usadlem, 
and condemned the land in an hundred talents of silver, and a talent of 
gold. Andthe king of Egypt made Ehakim his brother king over Judah 
and Jerusalem, and turned his,name to Jehoiakin. Anp NEcuHo Took 
JEHOAHAZ HIS BROTHER AND CARRIED HIM INTO EeyerT. 

These passages prove the power and conquests of Pharaoh-Necho : 
and if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful agreement with 
many of the particulars. Now Necos was the son of Psammeticus, and 
reigned over ligt ypt ; it was he wha began the canals, &c. and he em- 
plor yed himself in warlike pursuits, building galleys, both on the Medi- 
terranean and on the Red Sea, the traces of his dock yards still existing ; 
and these he used when he had occasion for them. Ann ΝΈΟΘΟΒ JOINED 
BATTLE WITH TIE SyRIANS IN MaGnoLus, AND CONQUERED THEM, 
AND AFTER THE BATTLE HE TOOK CADYTIS A LARGE CITY OF Syria. 
And having reigned in the whole sixteen years, he Med, and left the throne 
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to his son Psammis'. Cadytis is again mentioned by this historian 2, as 
‘ belonging to the Syrians of PatesTine, and ‘ as a city not less than 
Sardes .᾿ so that there is no doubt that he intended Jerusalem, which 
(it is well known) was sometimes called Kadesh, or the Holy. 

We now come to the researches of M. Belzoni in the tomb of 
Psammethis or Psammis, the son of Pharaoh-Necho. 

In one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monument of 
antient art, there is a sculptured group describing the march of a 
military and triumphal procession with three different sets of prisoners, 
who are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. The procession 
begins with four red men with white kirtles followed by a hawk-headed 
divinity ; these are Egyptians apparently released from captivity and 
returning home under the protection of the national deity. Then fol- 
low four white men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black beards, 
and with a simple white fillet round their black hair; these are obvi- 
ously Jews, and might be taken for the portraits of those, who, at this 
day, walk the streets of London. After them come three white men 
with smaller beards and curled whiskers, with double-spreading plumes 
on their heads, tattoed, and wearing robes or mantles spotted like the 
skins of wild beasts; these are Persians or Chaldeans. Lastly, come 
four negroes with large circular ear-rings, and white petticoats supported 
by a belt over the shoulder ; these are Ethiopians. 3 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in Mr. Belzoni's drawings of 
this tomb, Dr. Young (secretary to the Royal Society), who is pre- 
eminently distinguished for his successful researches in archeology, has 
succeeded in discovering the names of Nichao (the Necho of the Scrip- 
tures and Necos of Herodotus) and of Psammethis. ¢ 


1 Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 159. vol. i. p. 168. edit. Oxon. 1809. 

2 Ibid. lib. ili. c. 5. vol. i. p. 179. 

3 See Mr. Belzoni’s ¢ Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries within the 
Pyramids, Temples, ‘Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia,’ &c. pp. 242, 245, 
(4to London 1820); and also Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of his folio Atlas of Plates illustrative 
of his Researches.—It may be proper to add, that the work, to which we are in- 
debted for the above very important confirmation of sacred history, was not pub- 
lished till after the former part of this volume was printed off. 

* See the Atlas of Engravings to Belzoni’s Travels, plates 1 to 5. 
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No. 1. 
[Referred to, in p. 247.] 
ΟΝ THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


I: Observations on the Inspiration of the Old Testament.—II. And of 
the New Testament.—III. Conclusions derived from these consider - 


ations. 


Tue necessity of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scriptures having 
been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having been exhibited 
at considerable length, in the preceding pages, it is proposed in this 
place to offer to the biblical student a few additional observations on 
the nature and extent of such inspiration, the introduction of which 
would have interrupted the chain of argument in the former part of 
this volume. 

I. Inspiration, in the highest sense, 15 the immediate communica- 
tion of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God: but, as we 
have already observed, it is commonly used by divines, im a less strict 
and proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine influence, assist- 
ance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the Scriptures to com- 
municate religious knowledge to others, without error or mistake, 
whether the subjects of such communications were things then imme- 
diately revealed to those who declared them, or things with which they 
were before acquainted. Ξ 

** When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are not to 
understand that God suggested every word, or dictated every expres- 
sion. From the different styles in which the books are written, and 
from the different manner in which the same events are related and 
predicted by different authors, it appears that the sacred penmen were 
permitted to write as their several tempers, understandings, and habits 
of life, directed: and that the knowledge communicated to them by 
inspiration on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to 
be supposed that they were even thus inspired in every fact which 
they related, or in every precept which they delivered. They were 
left to the common use of their faculties, and did not, upon every 
occasion, stand in need of supernatural communication ; but when- 
ever, and as far as divine assistance was necessary, it was always 
afforded. In different parts of Scripture we perceive, that there were 
different sorts and degrees of inspiration. God enabled Moses to 
give an account of the creation of the world; Joshua to record with 
exactness the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan; David 
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to mingle prophetic information with the varied effusions of gratitude, 
contrition, aud piety; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the 
regulation of human life; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the 
future Saviour of mankind ; and Ezra to collect the sacred Scriptures 
into one authentic volume: bué all these worketh that one and the 
self-same spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. (1 Cor. xil. 
11). In some cases, inspiration only produced correctness and ac- 
curacy in relating past. occurrences, or in reciting the words of others ; 
in other cases, 1t communicated ideas not only new and unknown 
before, but infinitely beyond the reach of unassisted human intellect ; 
and, sometimes, inspired prophets delivered, for the use of future 
ages, predictions which they did not themselves comprehend, and 
which could not be fully understood till they were accomplished. But 
whatever distinctions are made with respect tothe sorts, degrees, or 
nodes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property belongs 
io every inspired writing, namely, that it is free trom error, that 1s, 
any material error. ‘This property must be considered as extending 
to the whole of each of those writings, of which a part only is in- 
spired ; for it is not to be supposed that God would suffer any such 
errors, as might tend to mislead our faith or pervert our practice, to 
be mixed with those truths, which he himself has mercifully revealed 
to his rational creatures as the means of their eternal salvation. In 
this restricted sense 1t may be asserted, that the sacred writers always 
wrote under the influence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spint, 
which sufficiently establishes the truth and divine authority of all 
Seripture.” 

That the authors of the historical books of the Old Testament were 
occasionally inspired, is certain, since they frequently display an 
acquaintance with the counsels and designs of God, and often reveal 
his future dispensations in the clearest predictions. But though it is 
evident that the sacred historians sometimes wrote under the imme- 
diate operation of the Holy Spirit, it does not follow that they derived 
from Revelation the knowledge of those things, which might be col- 
lected from the common sources of human intelligence. It is suth- 
cient to believe, that by the general superintendance of the Holy 
Spirit, they were directed in the choice of their materials, enlightened 
to judge of the truth and importance of those accounts from which 
they borrowed their information, and prevented from recording any 
material error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already 

-shewn at considerable length!) were, and could not but be, written 
by persons, who were for the most part contemporary with the periods 
to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of the events re- 
corded by them; and who in their descriptions of characters and 
events (of many of which they were witnesses) uniformly exhibit a 
strict sincerity of intention, and an unexampled impartiality. Some 
of these books, however, were compiled in subsequent times from the 
sacred annals mentioned in Scripture as written by prophets or 
seers, and from those public records, and other authentic documents, 
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which, though wntten by uninspired men, were held in high estima- 
tion, and preserved with great care by persons specially appointed as 
keepers of the genealogies and public archives of the Jewish nation. 
It is not necessary to be able to distinguish the inspired from the un- 
inspired parts of the historical books of the Old Testament. It is 
enough for us to know, that every writer of the Old Testament was 
inspired, and that the whole of the history it contains, without any 
exception or reserve, is true. These points being ascertained and 
allowed, it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a 
particular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of informa- 
tion, or whether it was communicated by immediate revelation from 
God; whether any particular passage was written by the natural 
powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of the Holy Spirit. 
Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning the direct inspiration of 
any historical narrative, or of any moral precept, contained in the Old 
Testament, we must be fully convinced that all its prophetical parts 
proceeded from God. This is continually affirmed by the prophets 
themselves, and is demonstrated by the indubitable testimony which 
history bears to the accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions ; 
others are gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in 
which we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive security 
for the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

II. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to the partial 
and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under the direc- 
tion and superintendance of God himself, surely we cannot but con- 
clude the same of the books of the New Testament, which contain the 
religion of all mankind. ‘The apostles were constant attendants upon 
our Saviour during his ministry; and they were not only present at 
his public preaching, but after addressing himself to the multitudes in 
parables and similitudes, when they were alone, he expounded all 
things to his disciples. (Mark iv. 34.) He also shewed himself alive to 
the apostles, after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen 
by them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. (Actsi. 3.) Yet our Saviour foresaw that these instruc- 
tions, delivered to the apostles as men, and impressed on the mind in 
the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for the great work of 
propagating his religion. It was, therefore, promised, that the Holy 
Ghost should not only bring all things to their remembrance, which the 
apostles had heard from their divine Master: but he was also to guide 
them into ALL TRUTH, to teach them ΔΙ,1, THINGS, and to abide with them 
for ever. (John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvi. 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means un- 
doubtedly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, they 
were to declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, mathema- 
tical, or philosophical truth, and it would be absurd to refer the lan- 
guage of our Lord to either of these. But it means Christian truth,— 
the truth which they were to teach mankind, to make them wise and 
holy, and direct them in the way to heaven through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The apostles knew something of this truth already, but they 
did not know it perfectly. They were ignorant of some things, and 
mistaken as to others. But the Spirit was to guide them into all truth. 
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No branch of it was to be kept from them. ‘They were to be led into 
an acquaintance with religious truth in general; with the whole of that 
religious truth which 1 was necessary for them to teach, or for men to 
iknow. Must they not then have been preserved from error in what 
they taught and declared? The Spirit was to teach them all things. 
Wot the things of the natural or civil world, but those things of the 
Gospel which they were us yet unacquainted with. And if the Holy 
Spirit taught them all things respecting Christianity, which they did 
not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared of the 
Christian system, but what they had received, either from his teachings, 
or from the instructions of Christ which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses which. could πού: deceive them: so 
that they must be preserved from error or mistake concerning it. 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance, that 
Christ had said unto them. Their memories were naturally like those 
of other men, imperfect and fallible ; and amidst the numerous things, 
which their Lord had said and done amongst them, some would be 
forgotten. But the Spirit was to assist their memories, in such a 
manner, that they should have a perfect recollection of whatsoever 
Christ had said to them. ‘This assistance of the Spirit imphed, not 
merely recalling to the view of their minds the things which Christ had 
spoken, but also the enabling them to understand those things rightly, 
without that confusion and misapprehension, which Jewish prejudices 
had occasioned in their ideas, when they first heard them. Unless 
they were led into such a perfect understanding of the things they were 
enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them would be of little 
use, nor would the Spirit act according to his office of leading them 
into all truth, unless they were enabled by his influences, properly to 
understand the truths which Christ himself had taught them. 

Thie Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus in- 
structed, was to abide with ihem for ever, as the Spirit of truth, guiding 
them into all truth, teaching them all things respecting the doctrine of 
Christ, which they were to communicate to the world. These important 
promises of the effusion, assistance, direction, and perpetual guidance 
of the Spirit with the apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their 
extent and meaning. ‘They were promises given by Christ himself, the 
great and chief prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their 
most complete accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity and 
mission of the Son of God, and to admit a supposition, that would 
strike at the truth of Christianity in general. From this examination 
therefore, of the nature, extent, and fulfilment of our Lord’s promises, 
concerning the gift of the spirit to the apostles, does it not necessarily 
follow, that, in addition to what they previously knew of Christianity, 
they were led, under the teachings of the Spirit, into a perfect ac- 
quaintance with it; and that through his constant inhabitation and 
guidance, they were infallibly preserved in the truth, and kept from 
error in declaring it to mankind ? The Spirit of truth guided them into 
all truth, and abode with them for ever. 

Itis material to remark that these promises of supernatural instruc- 
tion and assistance plainly shew the insufficiency of common instruc- 
tion, and the necessity of inspiration in the first teachers of the gespel, 
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and we are positively assured that these promises were accurately ful- 
filled. Of the eight writers of the New ‘Testament, Matthew, John, 
James, Peter, and Jude, were among these inspired preachers of the 
word of God ; and therefore, if we admit the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the books ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be en- 
tertained of their inspiration. Indeed, if we believe that God sent 
Christ into the world to found an universal religion, and that by the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost he empowered the apostles to pro- 
pagate the gospel, as stated in these books, we cannut but believe that 
he would, by his immediate interposition, enable those whom he 
appointed to record the gospel, for the use of future ages, to write 
without the omission of any Important truth, or the insertion of an 
material error. The assurance that the Spint should abide with the 
apostles for ever, must necessarily imply a constant inspiration, with- 
out change or intermission, whenever they exercised the office of a 
teacher of the gospel, whether by writing or by speaking. ‘Though 
Mark and Luke were not of the twelve apostles, nor were they mira- 
culously. called, hke Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the 
strongest reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordi- 
nary effusion of the Holy Spint granted to the disciples of Christ ; and 
such was the unanimous opinion of the primitive Christians. Besides 
a perfect harmony exists between the doctrines delivered by Mark and 
Luke, and by the other writers of the New Testament. Indeed we 
ean scarcely conceive it possible, that God would suffer four Gospels 
to be transmitted, as a rule of faith and practice to all succeeding 
generations, two of which were written under the immediate direction 
of his Holy Spirit, and the other two by the unassisted powers of the 
human intellect. It seems impossible that John, who wrote his 
Gospel more than sixty years aiter the death of Christ, should have 
been able, by the natural power of his memory, to recollect those 
numerous discourses of our Saviour which he has related. Indeed, all 
the evangelists must have stood in need of the promised assistance of 
the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the things which Christ had 
said during his ministry. We are to consider Luke in writing the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the apostles themselves in writing the 
Epistles, as under a similar guidance and direction. Paul, in several 
passages of his Epistles, asserts his own inspiration in the most posi- 
uve and unequivocal terms. The agreement which subsists between 
his Epistles and the other writings of the New Testament, is also ἃ 
clecisive proof that they all proceeded from one and the self-same 
Spirit. It appears, however, that the apostles had some certain 
method, though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that know- 
ledge, which was the effect of inspiration, from the ordinary sugges- 
tions and conclusions of their own reason. ! 

III. From the preceding account of the inspiration of the Apostles, 
the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a late learned and 
sensible writer : 

1. “ First, that the Apostles had a complete knowledge of Christi- 
anity, or of the Gospel which they published to mankind. When it is 
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1 Bp. Vomline’s Elements of Chriztian Theology, voi. 1, pp. 20--29, 280—289. 
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said, that they had a complete knowledge of the Gospel, we mean, 
that they knew, and well understood, the truths which they were 
commissioned to preach, and the duties they were to inculcate. Hav- 
ing been instructed by Christ himself, having been witnesses of his 
works, and .of his death and resurrection, and having received the 
Spirit to guide them into all truth, they had a competent knowledge of 
the various subjects, which they were to preach and publish to the 
world, to instruct men in the knowledge of God, the way of salvation, 
and the duties of holiness. They were neither insufficient nor defec- 
tive preachers of the word of truth. ‘They were at no loss to know 
what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the will of 
God or what was not. They had a complete and consistent view of the 
whole system of Christian truth and duty; and there, was no diversity 
of religious opinions amongst them. Their knowledge of Christianity 
was perfect, for wi were acquainted with all things which it was 
the will of God should be revealed unto men, to teach them the way of 
salvation. 

‘“‘ Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this complete know- 
ledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost ; or whether, 
there might be some truths and duties of religion, which were not 
revealed to them until after that time, is of no importance for us to 
determine. For it is certain, that their knowledge of Christianity was 
complete, long before the records of it in the New Testament were 
written for our instruction. It is evident also, that the Apostles, in 
the course of their ministry, were never at a loss what doctrines they 
were to preach, but had at all times a perfect knowledge of the things 
which it was the will of God they should, at those respective times, 
declare. Less than this cannot be inferred from their own declaration, 
that they spake the things of the Gospel, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 

‘« As the Apostles, by means of our Lord's instructions and the teach- 
ing of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Christianity, it fol- 
lows that the most entire credit is to be given to their writings ; and 
that they were not mistaken in what they have written concerning it, 
whether we suppose them to be immediately guided by the Spirit at 
the time they were writing or not. For allowing only, that they were 
honest men who completely understood Christianity, it is evident that 
they must give a true and faithful account of it. Honest men would 
not deceive, and men who had a complete knowledge of the subjects 
they were treating of could not be mistaken. 1f any errors in doctrine 
or sentiment were admitted into their writings, it must be either by 
design, or through accident. ‘To imagine that they could be inserted 
designedly, would impeach the integrity of the Apostles, and conse- 
quently their credibility in general. And toimagine that they crept in 
accidentally, would impeach the competency cf their knowledge, and 
supposes that the Apostles of Jesus Christ did not understand Christi- 
anity : a supposition that can never be reconciled, with the very lowest 
construction which can be fairly put upon our Lord’s promise, that 
the Spirit should guide them into all truth. Allowing them therefore 
to be but honest men, it follows, considering the sources of informa- 
tion they enjeyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christianity 
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is truth, and that they were not mistaken, in any of the positions which 
they have laid down respecting it, in their writings. 

2. « A second and principal deduction however, to be drawn from the 
account before given, and which is of most importance to the subjeet 
is, that the Apostles of Jesus Christ, were under the infallible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, as to every religious sentiment which they taught 
mankind. Here it may be necessary to explain the sense, in which 
this expression is used. By every religious sentiment is intended, every 

-sentiment that constitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian 
duty. In every doctrine they taught, in every testimony they bore to 
facts respecting our Lord, in every opinion which they gave, concern- 
ing the import of those facts, in every precept, exhortation and pro- 
mise they addressed to men, It appears to me, that they were under 
the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. By being under his gui- 
cance is meant, that through his influence on their minds, they were 
infalhbly preserved from error in declaring the Gospel, so that every 
religious sentiment they taught is true, and agreeable to the will of 
God. 

‘¢ As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things may be 
farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspiration in the highest 
sense, is the immediate communication of knowledge to the human 
mind, by the Spirit of God. In this way the Apostle Paul was taught 
the whole of Christianity ; and this kind of inspiration the other apostles 
had, as to those things which they were not acquainted with, before 
they received the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is what some have 
called, the inspiration of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, 
or partly known before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them pro- 
perly to understand it, and preserved them from error in communicat- 
ingit. ‘his has been called the inspiration of superintendency. Under 
this superintendency or guidance of the Spirit, the Apostles appear to 
have been at all times throughout their ministry, after Christ’s ascen- 
sion. For less than this cannot be eoncluded, trom our Lord’s deela- 
ration, that the Spirit should abide with them for ever, and lead them 
into all truth. 

*¢ When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the instruc- 
tion of the Church in all succeedmg times, I apprehend, that they 
were under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of which they 
treated ; that they wrote under his influence and direction ; that they 
were preserved from all error and mistake, im the religions sentiments 
they expressed ; and that, ifany thing were inserted in their writings, 
not contained in that complete knowledge of Christianity of which they 
were previously possessed, (as prophecies for instance) this was imme- 
diately communicated to them by revelation from the Spirit. But 
with respect to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not 
but they might be left to the free and rational exercise of their own, 
minds, to express themscives in the manner that was natural and 
familiar to them, while at the same time they were preserved from 
error, in the ideas they conveyed. If this were the case, it would 
sufficiently account for the very observable diversity of style and man- 
ver among the inspired writers. The Spirit guided them to write 
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nothing but truth concerning religion, yet they might. be. left to 
express that truth in their own language. - wool OR 

“6 It may readily and justly be concluded, that men who were under 
the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of Truth when they preached the 
Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and influence, as to 
all religious sentiments, when they committed the things of the Gospel 
to writing, for the future instruction of the church. ‘This is the-view 
of the inspiration of the writers of the New Testament, which seems 
naturally to arise, from their own account of the way in which they 
received the knowledge of Christianity, and from what is declared in 
their writings, concerning the constant agency and guidance of the 
Spirit, with which they were favoured.” The following advantages 
attend this view of the subject. 

“ς Maintaining that the Apostles were under the infallible direction of 
the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained in their 
writings, secures the same advantages as would result from supposing 
that every word and letter was dictated*to them by his influences, 
without being liable to those objections which might be made against 
that view of the subject. As the Spirit preserved them from all error 
in what they have taught and recorded, their writings are of the same 
authority, importance, and use to us, as if he had dictated every 
syllable contained in them. If the Spirit had guided their pens in 
such a manner, that they had been only mere machines under his 
direction, we could have had no more in their writings than a perfect 
rule, as to all religious opinions and duties, all matters of faith and 
practice. But such a perfect rule we have in the New Testament, if 
we consider them as under the Spirit’s infallible guidance in all the 
religious sentiments they express, whether he suggested the very words 
in which they are written or not. Upon this view of the subject, the 
inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible account of the whole 
will of God for our salvation, of all that is necessary for us to know, 
believe and practise in religion; and what can they contain more than 
this, upon any other view of it ? 

“‘ Another advantage attending the above view of the apostolic inspi- 
ration is, that it will enable us to understand some things in their 
writings, whicli it might be difficult to reconcile with another view of 
the subject. If the inspiration and guidance of the Spirit, respecting 
the writers of the New Testament, extended only to what appears to 
be its proper province, matters of a religious and moral nature, ,then 
there is no necessity to ask, whether every thing contained in their 
writings were suggested immediatcly by the Spirit or not : whether 
Luke were inspired to say, that the ship in which he sailed with Paul, 
was wrecked on the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. 1.); or whether Paul 
were under the guidance of the Spirit, in directing Timothy to bring 
with him the cloke which he left at Troas, and the books, but espe- 
cially the parchments (2 Tim. iv. 13.); forthe answeris obvious, these 
were not things οὗ ἃ religious nature, and no inspiration was neces- 
sary concerning them. ‘The inspired writers sometimes mention com- 
mon occurrences or things in an incidental manner, as any other plain 
and faithful men might do. Although therefore, such things may be 
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found in parts of the evangelic history, or in epistles addressed to 
churches or individuals, and may stand connected with important 
declarations concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet itis not neces- 
sary to suppose, that they were under any supernatural influence in 
mentioning such common or civil affairs, though they were, as to all 
the sentiments they inculcated respecting religion. 

“ This view of the subject will also readily enable a plain Christian, 
in reading his New Testament, to distinguish what he is to consider as 
inspired truth. Every thing which the Apostles have written or taught 
concerning Christianity ; every thing which teaches him a religious 
sentiment or a branch of duty, he must consider as divinely true, as 
the mind and will of God, recorded under the direction and guidance 
of his Spirit. Itis not necessary that he should inquire, whether what 
the Apostles taught be true. All that he has to search after is, their 
ineaning ; and when he understands what they meant, he may rest 
assured, that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine 
infallible truth. “The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God, is the testimony of God himself; and the testimony of 
the God of Truth is the strongest and most indubitable of all demon- 
stration. 

‘“‘ The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewise enable us, 
as 1 apprehend, to understand the apostle Paul, in the seventh chap- 
ter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses he 
seems to speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if he were. 
Concerning some things he saith, But I speak this by permission, and 
not of commandment (ver. 6.): and again, I have no commandment of 
the Lord ; yet I give my judgment, as one thut hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful (ver. 25.). The subject of which the Apostle 
here delivers his opinion, wasa matter of Christian prudence, in which 
the Corinthians had desired his advice. But it was not a part of reli- 
gious sentiment or practice ; it was not a branch of Christian doctrine 
or duty, but merely a casuistical question of prudence, with relation 
to the distress which persecution then occasioned. Paul therefore, 
agreeably to their request, gives them his opinion as a faithful man ; 
but he guards them against supposing that he was under divine inspi- 
ration in that opinion, lest their consciences should be shackled, and 
leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or not, as they might find 
conyenient. Yet he intimates that he had the Spirit of the Lord as a 
christian teacher, that he had not said any thing contrary to his will; 
and that the opinion which he gave was, on the whole, advisable in 
the present distress. But the Apostle’s declaration, that as to this par- 
ticular’ matter, he spoke by permission, and not of commandment, 
strongly implies, that in other things, in things really of a religious 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lord. Accordingly, in 
the same chapter, when he had occasion to speak of what was matter 
of moral duty, he immediately claimed to be under divine direction in 
what he wrote. And unto the married I command, yet not I but the 
Lord, Let not the wife depart from her husband (1 Cor. vil. 10.) This 
would be a breach of one of the chief obligations of morality, and 
therefore Paul interdicts it under the divine authority. Respecting 
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indifferent things, he gave his judgment as a wise and faithful friend, 
but respecting the things of religion, he spake and wrote as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, under the direction and guidance of his spirit.” Ὁ 


No. II. 


[Referred to, in p. 235.] 


ON THE MIRACLES SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WROUGHT BY 
THE EGYPTIAN MAGICIANS. 


(Extracted from 4 Dissertation on Miracles,’ designed to shew that 
they are Arguments of a Divine Interposition, and absolute Proofs of 
the Mission and Doctrine of a Prophet. By Hugh Farmer. London, 
1771, 8vo. Chapter IV. Section I. pp. 449—472.) 


Tue circumstance of the Egyptian magicians having appeared to 
imitate some of the miracles performed by Moses, has been seized by 
the opponents of divine revelation ; who have objected that the histo- 
rian and legislator of the Iebrews has related the attempts of the 
magicians in the very samc words which he has employed to describe . 
his own works, and have thence inferred that the former were equally 
miraculous with the latter. The following considerations however, 
of the learned writer above cited, will clearly prove that the attempts 
of the magicians were merely juggling tricks calculated to impose on 
their ignorant countrymen. 

In reply to the objection that ‘Moses describes the works of the 
magicians in the very same language as he does his own, and therefore 
that there is reason to conclude that they were equally miraculous,’ 
Mr. Farmer remarks 

1. * That nothing is more common than to speak of professed 
jugglers®, as doing what they pretend and appear to do, and that this 
language never misleads, when we reflect what sort of men are spoken 
of, namely, mere imposers on the sight: why might not Moses then 
use the common popular language when speaking of the magicians, 
without any danger of misconstruction, inasmuch as the subject he was 
treating, all the circumstances of the narrative, and the opinion which 


1 Parry’s Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Apostles and 
other Writers of the New Testament, (8vo. London, 1797) pp. 20,50. See also 
Dr. Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, 8vo. London, 1815. 

2 When Moses describes what the magicians pretended, and seemed to perform, by 
saying, they cast down every man his rod, and. they became serpents, and they 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt ; he only uses the same language as Apuleius 
(Metam. I. 1.) where, describing a person who merely played juggling tricks—Circu- 
latorem aspexi equestrem spatham przacutam Mucrone infesto devorasse ac. mox 
eundem venatoriam Ianceam—in ima viscera condidisse. 
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the historian was known to entertain of the inefficacy and imposture of 
magic, did all concur to prevent mistakes ? 

2. ‘* Moses does not affirm that there was a perfect conformity be- 
tween his works and those of the magicians; he does not close the 
respective relations of his own particular miracles, with saying the 
magicians did that thing ', or according to what he did so did they 3, a 
form of speech used on this occasion no less than three times in one 
chapter, to describe the exact correspondence between the orders of 
God, and the behaviour of his servants ; but makes choice of a word of 
great latitude, such as does not necessarily express any thing more than 
a general similitude, such as is consistent with a difference in many 
important respects, they did so or in like manuer as he had.—That a 
perfect imitation could not be designed by this word, is evident from 
its being applied to cases in which such an imitation was absolutely 
impracticable: for, when Aaron had converted all the waters of 
Egypt into blood, we are told the magicians did 808, that is, something: 
in hke sort. Nor can it be supposed that they covered the land of 
Egypt with frogs, this had been done already; they could only appear 
to bring them over some small space cleared for the purpose. But 
what is more decisive, the word imports nothing more than their 
attempting some imitation of Moses, for it is used when they failed in 
their attempt : They did SO to bring forth lice, but they could not. +* 

3. “ So far is Moses from ascribing the tricks of the magicians to 
the invocation and power of demons, or to any superior beings what- 
ever, that he does most expressly refer all they did or ‘attempted in imi- 
tation of himself, to human artifice and imposture. The original words, 
which are translated inchantments 5, are entirely different from that 
rendered inchantments in other passages of Scripture, and do not carry 
in them any sort of reference to sorcery or magic, or the interposition 
of any spiritual agents ; they import deception and concealment, and 
ought to have been rendered secret sleights or jgugglings, and are thus 
translated even by those who adopt the common hypothesis with 
regard to the magicians®. These secret sleights and jugglings are 
expressly referred to the magicians, not to the devil, who is not so 
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1 Asin Exod. ix. 5, 6. 2 Ch. vii. 6, 10. 20. 

3 Vide in Exod. vil. 20 & 22. 

¢ Exod. vill. 18. 1,6 Clerc observes, Nec raro Hebrai ad conatum notandum ver- 
bis utuntur qua rem effectam significant. Gen. xxxvii. 21. Consult him likewise on 
Exod. vit. 18. ch. 12. 48. p. 66, 2. 

5 The original word used Exod. vii. 11. is ὈΠῸΣ. (neLaHaTrenem) ; and 
that which occurs ch. vii. 22. and ch. viii. 7, 18, is ὉΠ (ReLaTENeM); the 
former is probably derived from it? (LauaT), which signifies to burn, and the sub- 
stantive a flame or shining sword-blade, and is applied to the flaming sword which 
guarded the tree of life, Gen. iti, 24. Those who formerly used legerdemain, dazzled 
and deceived the sight of spectators by the art of brandishing their swords, and some- 
times seemed to eat them and to thrust them into their bodies; and the expression 
seems to intimate, that the magicians appearing to turn their rods into serpents, was 
owing to their eluding the eyes of the spectators by a dextrous management of their 
‘swords. In the preceding instances they made use of some different contrivance, for 
the latter word belatehem, comes from OX) or 019, to cover or hide (which some 
think the former word also does) and therefore fitly expresses any secret artifices or 
methods of deception whereby false appearances are imposed upon the spectators. 

6 Bishop Kidder on Exod. vii. 11. 
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much as mentioned in the history.—Should we therefore be asked ', 
How it came to pass, in case the works of the magicians were per- 
formed by sleight of hand, that Moses has given no hint thereof? 
we answer, He has not contented himself with a hint of this kind, but, 
at the same time that he ascribes his own miracles to Jehovah, he has 
in the most direct terms resolved every every thing done in imitation of 
them entirely to the fraudulent contrivances of his opposers, to legerde- 
main or sleight of hand, in contradistinction from magical incantations. 
Moses therefore could not design to represent their works as real mjra- 
cles, at the very time he was branding them as impostures. 

“ It remains only to shew, that the works performed by the magi- 
cians did not exceed the cause to which they are ascribed ; or in other 
words, the magicians proceeded no farther in imitation of Moses, than 
human artifice might enable them to go (while the miracles of Moses 
were not liable to the same impeachment, and bore upon themselves the 
plainest signatures of that divine power to which they are referred.) If 
this can be proved, the interposition of the devil on this occasion will 
appear to be an hypothesis invented without any kind of necessity, as 
it certainly is without any authority from the sacred text. 

1. “ With regard to the first attempt of the magicians, the turning 
rods into serpents : It cannot be accounted extraordimary that they should 
seem to succeed in it, when we consider that these men were famous 
for the art of dazzling and deceiving the sight; and that serpents being 
first rendered tractable and harmless, as they easily may, have hada 
thousand different tricks played with them to the astonishment of the 
spectators °. Huetius tells us 3, that amongst the Chinese there are 
jugglers who undertake to turn rods into serpents ; though no doubt 
they only dexterously substitute the latter in the room of the former. 
Now this is the very trick the magicians played : and as it appears by 
facts, that the thing in general is very practicable, it is immaterial to 
account particularly how the thing was done; since it is not always 
easy to explain in what manner a common juggler imposes upon our 
sight. . Should it be suggested, that Moses might impose upon the sight 
of the spectators, as well as the magicians ; I answer, that as he as- 
cribes their performances to legerdevnain, and his own to God, so there 
might and must have been a wide difference in their manner of acting ; 
the covered arts of the magicians not being used by Moses, the same 
suspicion could not rest on him that did on them. What an ingenious 
writer asserts is not true, that, according to the book of Exodus, tlie 
outward appearance on both sides was precisely the same. ‘The book 


1 As we are by Dr. Macknight, in his Truth of the Gospel History, p. 572. 

2 Those who desire to see instances of this from modern authors, may consult 
Dr. Sykes on Miracles, pp. 166, 168. Many pretend to render serpents harmless by 
charms, (ps. 58, 5. Bochart, Hieroz. part post. 1. 3. c. 6.3 Shaw’s Travels, Pref. p. 5. 
also, p. 429. and Supplement, p. 62.) though more probably they destroy the teeth 
through which they ejected their poison. Herodotus mentions certain serpents which 
were quite harmless avSpurwy ὀυδαμᾶ dnanwoves; Euterpe, c. 74. Antiquity attributes 
to the Psylli, a people of Africa, the extraordinary virtue of rendering themselves in- 
vulnerable by serpents, as well as of curing those who were bit by them. See Dr. 
Hasselquist’s Voyages and Travels, cited in the Monthly Review for February 1766, 
page 133. 

3 Alnetan. Quest. 1. i. p. 155. 
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of Exodus specifies a most important difference between the miracle of 
Aaron, and the impostures of the magicians ; for it says, that Aaron 
cast down his rod, before Pharaoh and before his servants, and it became 
a serpent ; but with regard to the magicians, it uses very different lan- 
guage, for at the same time it says, They cast down every man his rod, 
and they became serpents. Itexpressly declares, that they did this by their 
tnchantments or covered arts ; and what in the most effectual manner 
prevented any apprehension, that the serpent of Aaron was (like those 
of the magicians) the effect only of a dexterous management, not a mi- 
raculous production, God caused his rod to swallow up theirs, in whieh 
there was no room for artifice, and which for this reason the magicians 
did not attempt to imitate. This new miracle was not designed to 
establish the superiority of the God of Israel to the idols of Egypt ; 
nor was it capable of answering that end: but in the view here given 
of it, had much wisdom, by vindicating the credit of the former mi- 
racle' (which might possibly be more open to suspicion, than any of 
the rest) as well as by affording new evidence of a divine interpo- 
sition in favour of Moses. God considered this evidence as fully 
decisive of the point in question, between his messengers and the 
magicians: for from this time he procceded to the punishment of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians: which affords a new demonstration, 
drawn from the justice of the Divine Being, of the falsehood of the 
common hypothesis, according to the representation given of it by 
those who maintain that the magicians were not plainly vanquished 
till they were restrained from turning the dust into lice. Had this 
been the case it would have been right in Pharaoh to suspend his 
judgment till that time ; nor would God have punished him by the 
two intervening plagues, that of turning the waters of the Nile (to 
which Egypt owed its fecundity) into blood, and covering the land 
with frogs: punishments so severe as to imply the most criminal ob- 
stinacy on the part of Pharaoh. 

2. «With regard to the next attempt of the magicians to imitate 
Moses, who had already turned all the running and standing waters 
of Egypt into blood, there is no difficulty in accounting for their 
success in the degree in which they succeeded. For it was during 
the continuance of this judgment, when no water could be procured, 
but by digging round about the river, that the magicians attempted 
by some proper preparations to change the colour of the small quan- 
tity that was brought them (probably endeavouring to persnade 
Pharaoh, that they could as casily have turned a larger quantity mto 
blood.) Ina case of this nature iniposture might, and, as we learn 
from history, often did take place. Itis related by Valerius Maximus 2, 
that the wine poured into the cup of Xerxes was three times changed 
into blood. But such trifling feats as these could not at all disparage 
the miracle of Moses; the vast extent of which raised it above the sus- 


} We learn from hence how little occasion there was for Moses to detect the arti- 
fices of the magicians, who did not so much as pretend to any peculiar divine assistance, 
and who sunk into contempt of themselves. 2 Tim.ii. 9. The nature οὗ the works 
of Moses, and the open unsuspicious manncr of their performance, served sufficiently 
to disgrace the attempts of his rivals. 

9. 140. 1. C. 6, - 
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picion of fraud, and stamped upon every heart, that was not steeled 
against all conviction, the strongest impression of its divinity. . For 
he turned their streams, rivers, ponds, and the water in all their re- 
ceptacles, into blood. And the fish that was in the river (Nile) died ; 
and the river stank. ! 

3. ‘* Pharaoh not vielding: to this evidence, God proceeded to far- 
ther punishments, and covered the whole land of Egypt with frogs® 
Before these frogs were removed, the magicians undertook to bring 
into some place cleared for the purpose a fresh supply; which they 
might easily do, when there was such plenty every where at hand. 
Here also the narrow compass of the work exposed it to the suspicion 
of being effected by human art; to which the miracle of Moses was 
not liable; the infinite number of frogs which filled the whole king- 
dom of Egypt (so that their ovens, beds, and tables swarmed with 
them) being a proof of their immediate miraculous production. Be- 
sides, the magicians were unable to procure their removal ; which was 
accomplished by Moses, at the submissive application of Pharaoh, and 
at the very time that Pharaoh himself chose, the more clearly to con- 
vince him that God was the author of these miraculous judgments, 
and that their infliction or 3 removal did not depend upon the influence 
of the elements or stars, at set times or in critical junctures. 

4. ‘* The history of the last attempt of the magicians confirms the 
account here given of all their former ones. Moses turned all the 
dust of the land into lice; and this plague, like the two preceding 
ones, being inflicted at the word of Moses, and extended over the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, must necessarily have been owing, not to 
human art, but to a divine power. Nevertheless, the motives upon 
which the magicians at first engaged in the contest with Moses, the 
shame of desisting, and some slight appearances of success in their 
former attempts, prompted them still to carry on the imposture, and 
to try with their enchantments to bring forth lice ; but they could not. 
With all their skill in magic, and with all their dexterity in deceiving 
the spectators, they could not even succeed so far as they had done in 
former instances, by producing a specious counterfeit of this work of 
Moses. Had they hitherto performed real miracles by the assistance 
of the devil, how came they to desist now? It cannot be a greater 
miracle to produce lice, than to turn rods into serpents, water into 
blood, and to create frogs. It has indeed been very often said, that 
the devil was now laid under a restraint: but hitherto no proof of this 
assertion has been produced. ‘The Scripture is silent, both as to the 
devil being now restrained from interposing any farther 1n favour of ma- 
gicians, and as to his having afforded them his assistance on the former 
occasions. But if we agree with Moses, in ascribing to the magicians 
nothing more than the artifice and dexterity which belonged to their 
profession ; we shall find that their want of success in their last at- 
tempt, was owing to the different nature and circumstances of their 


t Exod. vii. 19—21. Η ᾿ 
2 Exod. viii. 6—8. Nor indeed can it be imagined that after this or the formex 


plague had been removed, that Pharaoh would order his magicians to renew either. 
3 Ch. viii. 8. 
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enterprise. In all the former instances, the magicians knew betfore- 
hand what they were to undertake, and had time for preparation. 
They were not sent for by Pharaoh, till after Moses had turned his 
rod into a serpent: and previous notice had been publicly given of 
the two first plagues. But the orders in relation to the third, were 
no sooner issued than executed, without being previously imparted to 
Pharaoh. So that in this last case they had no time for contriving any 
expedient for imitating or impeaching the act of Moses. And had 
they been allowed time, how was it possible for them to make it ap- 
pear that they produced those animals, by which they themselves and 
all the country were already covered and surrounded ? or what artifice 
could escape detection, in relation to insects, whose minuteness hin- 
ders them from being perceived till they are brought so near as to be 
subject to the closest inspection?! Now therefore the magicians 
chose to say, this (last work of Moses) is the finger of God. 

“It has been generally thought, that the magicians here acknow- 
ledge that the God of Israel was stronger than the gods of Egypt, 
who had hitherto assisted them, but were now restrained from doing 
it by his superior power. But the text makes no mention of their 
allowing the God of Israel to be superior to the gods of Egypt, much 
lesss of their admitting the former to be Jehovah and the only true 
God. Nor do they refer to any supernatural restraint upon the 
Egyptian deities, but to the last miracle of Moses, when they say, 
This is the finger of God, or of a god; for the original word admits 
this sense, and very probably was used in no other by the magicians, 
who believed ina plurality of gods, But unable to. tum the dust 
of the earth 1 into lee (and even to seem to do it,) they allow that this 
surpassed the science they professed, and argued the special miraculous 
interposition of some deity. There is no sort of evidence that this 
language of the magicians proceeded froma desire of doing justice to 
the character and claims of the God of Israel, or that it was not 
inerely designed as the best apology they were able to make for their ’ 
own failure of success, and to prevent Pharaoh from reproaching them 
with the want of skill in their profession. Certain it is, that this deela- 
ration of the magicians had no good effect vpon Pharaoh, but seems 
rather to be mentioned as an occasion of his continued hardness. 
Nay, the history plainly 1 intimates, that the magicians themselves after- 
wards confronted Moses, till, in punishment of their obstinacy, they 
were smitten with uleers®. I add, that the sense here assigned to their 
language, is perfectly agreeable to the account before given of the 
state of the controversy Thetween themand Moses: for it implies, that 
the magicians had not so much as pretended to any miraculous inter- 
position of the gods in their favour, but relied entirely upon the esta- 


Ὁ . Ἢ Φ . 
blished rules of their art; and consequently that Pharaoh's view in 


' There being lice upon man and upon beast, seems to be assigned as a reason of 
the magicians being unable to counterfeit this miracle. 

2 The magicians could not stand before Moses, because of the boil ; for the boil was 
upon the magicians. Exod.ix.11. Does not this imply, that till this time the ma- 
gicians had in some method or other opposed or disparaged Moses ? 
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sending fer them, was to enable himself to determine, whether the 
works of Moses lay within the compass of it. 

“1 cannot conclude this subject without observing, that the strenuous 
but unsuccessful opposition to Moses added strength to his cause ; 
as it seemed to manifest the divinity of his miracles, by clearing him 
from all suspicion of magic. This art was thought equal to the most 
wonderful phenomena. In Egypt it was held in the highest esteem, 
and carried to its utmost perfection. Pharaoh, without doubt, onthe 
present most important and interesting occasion, engaged the assist- 
ance of the most able professors of it, who from a regard to their own 
reputation and interest, would try every possible method to invalidate 
the miracles of Moses. Nevertheless their utmost efforts were baffled ; 
and the vanity and futility of the claims of magic were detected and 
exposed, agreeably to the censure passed upon them by Saint Paul ; 
for, speaking of certain persons, whose Opposition to genuine Chris- 
tianity was the sole effect of their corrupt minds, without the least 
colour of reason, he compares them to Jannes and Jambres!, who 
withstood Moses ; and did it, he must mean, with as little pretence, 
or there could be no justice in the comparison. He adds, their folly 
was manifest unto all men *; and thus he taxes the conduct of the ma- 
gicians with the most glaring absurdity. He cannot therefore be 
supposed to admit, that they imitated and equalled for a time the 
miracles of Moses, and then desisted as soon as they found themselves 
unable to continue the contest to advantage (which would have been 
a sort of prudence); but to-assert, that they wickedly and absurdly 
attempted to place the feats of art on a level with the undeniable opera- 
tions of a divine power; and so shamefully miscarrying in their 
undertaking, they exposed themselves to the contempt of those, who 
had once held them in high veneration.” 


No. ΠῚ. 


ON THE CONTRADICTIONS WHICH ARE ALLEGED TO EXIST 
IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


[Referred to, in p. 496, supra. ] 


ALTHOUGH the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were ne- 
cessarily exempted from error in the important truths which they were 
commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it 1s not to be concealed, that, 
on comparing Scripture with itself some detached passages are to be 
found, which appear to be contradictory ; and these have been a fa- 

1 Jannes and Jambres, mentioned by St. Paul, 2’'Tim. iit. 8. from the Chaldee 
Paraphrase on Exod. vii. 11. are supposed to have been the two chiefs of Pharaoh’s 
magicians. —Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, (apud Euseb. Prep. Ev. 1.ix. c. 8.) 
says, they were inferior to none 7x magic skill, and for that reason chosen by com- 
mon consent to oppose Muszus, for so the Hebrews called Moses. Sce Le Clerc on 
Exod. vii. 12. and Pliny’s Hist. lib. xxx. ον. I, 

22 Tim. ui. 9. 
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vourite topic of cavil with the enemies of Christianity from Spi- 
nosa down to Voltaire, and the opposers of Divine Revelation in 
our days, who have copied their objections. Unable to disprove or 
to subvert the indisputable FACTS, on which Christianity is founded, 
and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which it enjoins, 
its modern antagonists insidiously attempt to impugn the credibility 
of the sacred writers, by producing what they call contradictions. It 
is readily admitted that real contradictions are a just and sufficient 
proof that a book is not divinely inspired, whatever pretences it may 
make to such inspiration. In: this way we prove, that the Koran of 
Mohammed could not be inspired, much as it is extolled by his ad- 
miring followers. The whole of that rhapsody was framed by the 
wily Arab to answer some particular exigencies'. If any new measure 
was to be proposed,—any objection against him, or the religion which 
he wished to propagate, was to be answered,—any difficulty to be 
solved,—any ‘discontent or offence among his people to be removed,— 
or any other thing done that could promote his designs,—his constant 
recourse was to the angel Gabriel, for a new revelation: and instantly 
he produced some addition to the Koran, which was to further the 
objects he had in view, so that by far the greater part of that book was 
composed on these or similar occasions to influence his followers to 
adopt the measures which he intended. Hence not a few real con- 
tradictions crept into the Koran; the existence of which is not denied 
by the Musulman commentators, who are not only very particular 
in stating the several occasions on which particular chapters were pro- 
duced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which they cannot . 
solve, affirm that one of the contradictory passages is revoked. And 
they reckon in the Koran upwards of one hundred and fifty passages 
thus revoked. Now this fact is a full evidence that the compiler of 
that volume could not be inspired: but no such thing can be alleged 
against the Scriptures. ‘They were indeed given at sundry times and 
in divers manners, and the authors of them were inspired on particular 
occasions: but nothing was ever published as a part of it, which was 
afterwards revoked; nor is there any thing in them which we need 
to have annulled. Errors in the transcription of copies, as well as in 
printed editions and translations, do unquestionably exist: but the 
contradictions objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know a 
single instance of such alleged contradictions, that is not capable of a 
rational solution. A little skill in criticism, (as we have already ob- 
served), in the original languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and 
properties, (of which the modern opposers of revelation, it is well known, 
have for the most part been and are notoriously ignorant), and in the 
times, occasions, and scopes of the several books, as well as in the anti= 
quities and customs of those countries, which were the scenes of the 
transactions recorded, will clear the main difficulties. 

To the person who honestly and impartially examines the various 
evidences for the divinity and inspiration of the Bible, (and it not 
only invites but commands investigation), most of the alleged contra- 
dictions, which are discussed in the following pages, will appear fri- 


1 Prideaux’s Life of Mohammed, pp. 158, 159. 
Pr. 
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volous ; tor they have been made and refuted nearly one hundred and 
fifty years since. But as they are now re-asserted, regardless of the 
satisfactory answers which have been given to them in various forms, 
both in this country and on the continent, the author would deem: his 
inquiry imperfect if he were to suffer such objections to pass unnoticed, 
particularly as he has been called upon, through the public press, to 
consider and to obviate them. Should the reader beled to think, that 
an undue portion of the present volume is appropriated to this subject, 
he is requested to bear in mind that, although the objections here 
considered have for the most part been clothed in a few plausible sen- 
tences!, yet their sophistry cannot be exposed without a laborious and 
minute examination. 

Wherever then, one text of Scripture seems to contradict another, 
we should, bya serious consideration of them, endeavour to discover 
their harmony ; for the only way, by which to judge rightly of particular 
passages in any book, is to consider its whole design, method, and 
style, and not to criticise some particular parts of it, without bestowing 
any attention upon the rest. Such is the method adopted by all who 
would investigate, with judgment, any difficult passages occurring In 
a profane author: and if a judicious and accurate writer is not to be 
lightly accused of contradicting himself for any seeming inconsisten- 
cies, but is to be reconciled with himself if possible,—unquestionably 
the same equitable principle of interpretation ought to be applied in 
the investigation of Scripture difficulties. Some passages, indeed, are 
explained by the Scriptures themselves, which serve as a key to assist 
us in the elucidation of others. Thus, in one place it is said that 
Jesus baptized, and in another it is stated that he baptized not: the 
former passage is explained to be intended not of baptism performed 
by himself, but by his disciples, who baptised in his name. Compare 
John iii. 22. with iv. 1, 2. . 

Frequently also, a distinction of the different senses of words, as 
well as of the different subjects and times, will enable us to obviate the 
seeming discrepancy. 

Thus, when it is said, It is appointed for all men once to die (Heb. 
ix. 2,); and elsewhere, If a man keep Christ's saying, he shall never 
see death, there is no contradiction ; for, in the former place, natural 
death, the death of the body, is intended, and in the latter passage, 
spiritual or eternal death. Again, when Moses says, God rested on the 
seventh day from all his works (Gen. 11. 7.), and Jesus says, My father 
worketh hitherto (John v. 17), there is no opposition or contradic- 


1 The late excellent Bishop Horne, nearly forty years since, when speaking of the 
disingenuity of infidels in bringing forward objections against the Scriptures, has. the fol- 
lowing remarks. “ Many and painful are the researches, usually necessary to be made 
for settling points of this kind. Pertness and ignorance may ask a question in ¢hree lines, 
which it will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pages to answer. Whien this is done, 
the same question shall be triumphantly asked again the next year, as if nothing had ever 
been written upon the subject. And as people in general, for one reason or other, like 
short objections better than long answers, in this mode of disputation (if it can be styled 
sucli) the odds must ever be against us; and we must be content with those for our 
friends, who have honesty and erudition,candour and patience, to study both sides of the 
es) Letters on Infidelity, p. 82. (Works, vol. vi. pp. 447, 448. 8vo. London, 
1809, 7 
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tion; for Moses is speaking of the works of creation, and Jesus of the 
works of providence. So Samuel tells us, God will not repent (1 Sam. 
xv. 29.) ; and yet we read in other parts of the Old Testament that 
It repented the Lorn that he had made man on the earth, (Gen. vi. 11.); 
and that he had set up Saul to be king (1 Sam. xv. 11.) But in these 
passages there is no real contradiction; repentance in the one place 
signifies a change of mind and counsel, from want of foresight of what 
would come to pass, and thus God cannot repent; but then he changes 
his course as men do when they change their minds, and so he may be 
said to repent. In these, as well as in other instances, where per- 
sonal qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures speak in 
condescension to our capacities, after the manner of men; nor can we 
speak of the Deity in any other manner, if we would speak intelligibly 
to the generality of mankind. 

The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scriptures, may 
be referred to the following classes, viz.—seeming contradictions in 
historical passages—in chronology—between prophecies and their ful- 
filment—-in points of doctrine and morality—in the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New—between the sacred writers them- 
selves—between the sacred writers and profane authors—and, 
lastly, seeming contradictions to philosophy and the nature of 
things. 


SECTION I. 


SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS IN HISTORICAL PASSAGES. 


Mosr of the seeming contradictions in Scripture are found in the 
historical parts, where their connection with the great subject or scope 
is less. considerable ; and they may not unfrequently be traced to the 
errors of transcribers or of the press. The apparent contradictions, 
in the historical passages of Scripture, arise from the different circum- 
stances related, — from things being related in a different order by the 
sacred writers, — from differences in numbers, —and from differences 
in the relation of events in one place, and references to those events in 
another. 


§ 1. Seeming Contradictions in the different circumstances related. 


These arise from various causes, as, the sources whence the in- 
spired writers drew their relations, the different designs of the sacred 
writers, erroneous readings, obscure or ambiguous expressions, trans- 
positions in the order of narrating, and sometimes from several of 
these causes combined. 

1. Apparent contradictions, in the different circumstances related, 
arise from the different sources whence the inspired writers drew their 
narratives. For instance, in the brief accounts recorded by Matthew 
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and Mark respecting the birth and childhood of Jesus Christ, from 
whom could they have derived their information? They could not 
have become acquainted with those circumstances, unless from the 
particulars communicated by his relatives according to the flesh; and, 
is it has been frequently remarked, it is highly probable that they 
received their information from Mary and Joseph, or others of the 
family of Jesus. How easy, then, is it for some trifling variations to 
creep into such accounts of. infancy as are preserved by oral relation ; 
all of which, though differing, are nevertheless perfectly consistent 
with the truth! Again, during our Lord’s three years circuit in Pa- 
lestine, Matthew and John were constantly his disciples and com- 
panions: the source of their narratives, therefore, was ocular testi- 
mony: while Luke and Mark, not having been Christ's disciples, re- 
lated things as they were communicated to them by the apostles and 
others, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word, as Saint Luke himself expressly states at the commencement 
of his Gospeli. Under such circumstances, how is it possible that 
some discrepancies should not appear in the writings of such persons Ὁ 
Yet these discrepancies, as we shall presently see, are so far from 
wfecting their credibility as historians, that, on the contrary, they 
confirm their veracity and correctness. ‘The same remark will apply 
to the history of our Lord’s death and resurrection, as well as to the 
account of the sermon delivered on the mount and on the plain. 

2. Seeming contradictions, in the different circumstances related, 
may also arise from the different designs which the sacred writers had in 
the composition of their narratives: for the difference of design will 
necessarily lead to a corresponding selection of circumstances. The 
consideration of this circumstance will remove the contradiction which 
modern opposers of the Scriptures have asserted to exist between the 
first and second chapters of the book of Genesis. ‘The design of Moses, 
in the first chapter, was to give a short account of the orderly creation 
of all things, from the meanest to the noblest, in opposition to the 
absurd and contradictory notions which at that time prevailed amon 
the Egyptians and other nations. In the second chapter, the anata 
writer explains some things more at length, which in the preceding 
were narrated more briefly, because he would not interrupt the con- 
nection of his discourse concerning the six days’ work of creation. He 
therefore more particularly relates the manner in which Eve was 
formed, and also further illustrates the creation of Adam. In thus 
recapitulating the history of creation, Moses describes the creation 
through its several stages, as the phenomena would have successively 
presented themselves to a spectator, had a spectator been in existence. 
Again, the design of the two books of Samuel, especially of the second 
book, is, to relate the various steps which conduced to the wonderful 
elevation of David from a low condition to the throne of Judah first, 
and after seven years and six months to that of Israel, together with 
the battles and occurrences which led to that great event, and secured 
to him the possession of his kingdom: and then at the close (2 Sam. 
xxiii. S—39.) we have a catalogue to perpetuate the memory of those 


1 On this subject compare Vol. ΓΝ], pp. 510-525. 
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warriors, who had been particularly instrumental in promoting the 
success and establishing the glory of their royal master. But in the 
first book of Chronicles the history of David begins with him as king, 
and immediately mentions the heroes of his armies, and then proceeds 
to an abridgement of the events ofhis reign. This difference of design 
will account for the variations occurring in_the two principal chapters 
containing the history of those heroes: for in 1 Chron. xi. they are re- 
corded in the beginning of David's reign, with Joab introduced at 
their head, and the reason assigned for his being so particularly dis- 
tinguished ; but in the concluding chapter of Samuel, when the his- 
tory of David's reign had already been given, there the name of Joab 
is omitted, since no one could forget that he was David's chief mighty 
man, when he had been mentioned, in almost every page, as captain- 
generat of the armies of Israel.? 

The difference of design also will satisfactorily explain the seeming 
difference between the genealogies of our Saviour, given by the evan- 
gelists Matthew and Luke from the public registers, and which com- 
prise a period of four thousand years, from Adam to Joseph his reputed 
father, or to Mary his mother. The genealogy given by Saint Matthew 
was principally designed for the Jews ; and therefore 1t traces the pedi- 
gree of Jesus Christ, as the promised seed, downwards from Abraham 
to David, and from him through Solomon's line to Jacob the father of 
Joseph, who was the reputed or legal father of Christ (Matt. 1. 1—16.) 
That given by Saint Luke was intended for the Geniiles, and traces 
the pedigree upwards from Heli, the father of Mary, to David, through 
the line of his son Nathan, and from Nathan to Abraham, concurring 
with the former, and from Abrahain up to Adam, who was the imme- 
diate ‘‘ son of God,” born without father or mother. (Luke iii. 23 
—38.) 2 

That Saint Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mother of Christ, 
may be collected from the following reasons : 

“1. ‘The ange] Gabriel, at the annunciation, told the virgin, that 
‘* God would give her divine Son the throne of his father David,” (Lake 
i. 32.) ; and this was necessary to be proved, by her genealogy, after- 
wards. 2. Mary is called by the Jews sSy ΓΔ, ‘“ the daughter of 
Elis,” and by the early Christian writers, ‘“ the daughter of Joakim 
and Anna.” But Joakim and Eliakim (as being derived from the 
names of God, Γ᾽. Tahoh, and 5x, AEl) are sometimes inter- 
changed. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4.) Eli therefore, or Heli, is the abridge- 
ment of Ehakim. Nor is it of any consequence that the Rabbins 
called him 9‘5y, instead of 99%, the aspirates Aleph and Ain being 
frequently interchanged. 3. A similar case in point occurs elsewhere 
in the genealogy. After the Babylonish captivity, the two lines of 
Solomon and Nathan, the sons of David, unite in the generations of 
Salathiel and Zorobabel, and thence diverge again in the sons of the 


1 Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation, pp. 13—15. The subsequent part of this very 
learned volume is appropriated to an elaborate comparison of the discrepancies between 
1 Chron. xi. and 2 Sam, v.and xxiii.,to which the reader is referred. 

2 ‘The view above given is confirmed and illustrated by Dr. Benson in his History of 
the first planting of the Christian Religion, vol. i. pp. 259—265. 2d edit. 

3 Lightfoot on Luke iil. 235. 
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latter, Abiud and Resa. Hence, as Salathiel in Matthew, was the 
son of Jechoniah, or Jehoiachin, who was carried away into captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar, so in Luke, Salathiel must have been the grand- 
son of Neri, by his mother’s side. 4. The evangelist himself has cri- 
tically distinguished the real from the legal genealogy, by a paren- 
thetical remark: Inccus——wy ὡς ἐνομίζετο, vios Ἰωσηῷ, [ἀλλ᾽ ovrws υἷος] re 
‘Has. ““ Jesus—being (as was reputed), the son of Joseph, [but in 
reality] the son of Heli,” or his grandson by the mother’s side; for so 
should the ellipsis involved in the parenthesis be supplied 1." This in- 
terpretation of the genealogy in Saint Luke’s Gospel, if it be admitted, 
removes at once every dithculty ; and (as Bishop Gleig has truly re- 
marked) itis so natural and consistent with itself, that, we think, it 
can hardly be rejected, except by those who are determined, that 
“ὁ seeing they will not see, and hearing they will not understand.” 

But the difference in the circumstances related, arising from the 
difference in design of the sacred writers, is to be found chiefly in 
those cases, where the same event is narrated very briefly by one evan- 
gelist, and is described more copiously by another. An example of 
this kind we have in the account of our Lord’s three-fold temptation in 
the wilderness, which is related more at length by Saint Matthew and 
Luke, while Mark has given a very brief epitome of that occurrence. 
But these variations, which arise from differences of design, do not 
present a shadow of contradiction or discrepancy: for it is well known 
that Saint Matthew wrote his Gospel a few years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, while the church wholly consisted of converts from Judaism. 
Saint Mark's Gospel, probably written at Rome, was adapted to the 
state of the church there, which consisted of a mixture of converts who 
had been Pagans and Jews. He inserts many direct or oblique expla- 
nations of passages in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, in order to render 
them more intelligible to the converts from Paganism. The Gospel of 
Saint Luke was written for the immediate use of the converts from 
Heathenism ; several parts of it appear to be particularly adapted to 
display the divine goodness to the Gentiles. Hence he traces up 
Christ's lineage to Adam, to signify that he was THE sEED of the 
woman promised to our first parents, and the Saviour of all their pos- 
terity. He marks the era of Christ’s birth, and the time when John 
the Baptist began to announce the Gospel, by the reigns of the Roman 


! Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 699, 700. In pp. 700—704. he has con- 
sidered and accounted for particular seeming discrepancies between the evangelists 
Matthew and Luke. But the fullest discussion of the subject is to be found in Dr. 
Barrett’s Preliminary Dissertation prefixed to his edition of the Fragments of Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel, from a Codex Rescriptus in Trinity College Library at Dublin, 
(Evangelium secundum Matiheum ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegii Sancte 
Trinitatis juzta Dublin, δες. 4to. Dublin, 1801.) In this dissertation he examines and 
notices the difficulties of the hypothesis proposed by Africanus, a father of the third 
century, preserved by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccl. Jib. i.c. 7.) and translated by Dr. Lardner 
(Works, vol. li. pp. 456--- 458. 8vo. or vol. i. pp. 416, 417. 4to.), and which Africanus 
professed to have received from some of our Lord’s relatives. As Dr. Barrett’s book 
is scarce, and comparatively little known, it may gratify the reader to learn that a copi- 
ous and faithful abstract of it is given in the Eclectic Review for 1807, vol. iti, part 2. 
pp: 586—594, 678—698 ; and also with some additional observations by Dr. A. Clarke, 
at the end of his Commentary on Luke iii. 
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emperors. Saint John, who wrote long atter the other evangelists, 
appears to have designed his Gospel to be partly as a supplement to 
the others, in order to preserve several discourses of our Lord, or facts 
relating to him which had been omitted by the other evangelists ; but 
chiefly to check the heresies which were beginning to appear in the 
church, and (as he himself declares xx. 31.) to establish the true doc- 
trine concerning the divinity and mediatorial character of Christ. } 

The differences, however, which thus subsist in the respective narra- 
tives of the Evangelists, do not in any degree whatever affect their 
credibility. The transactions related are still true and actual transae- 
tions, and capable of being readily comprehended, although there may 
be a trifling diserepaney in some particulars. We know, for instance, 
that a discourse was delivered by our Lord, so sublime, so replete 
with momentous instruction, that the people were astonished at his 
doctrine. But whether this discourse was delivered on a mountain 
or on a plain, is a matter of no moment whatever. In like manner, 
although there are circumstantial differences in the aceounts of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead; the thing itself may be known, and its 
truth aseertained 2. A narrative 15 not to be rejected, by reason of some 
diversity of circumstances with which it is related: for the character of 
human testimony Is, substanéial truth under circumstantial variety ; but 
a close agreement induces suspicion of confederacy and fraud. Impor- 
tant variations, and even contradictions, are not always deemed suffi- 
cient to shake the credibility of a fact: and if this circumstance be 
allowed to operate in favour of profane historians, it ought at least to 
be admitted with equal weight in reference to the sacred writers. It 
were no difficult task to give numerous instances of differences between 
profane historians. Two or three may suffice. It is well known that 
Julius Cesar wrote histories both of the civil war and of the war in 
Gaul: the same events are related by Dion Cassius, as well as by Plu- 
tarch in his lives of Pompey and Cesar. ‘The transactions recorded by 
Suetonius are also related by Dion, and many of them by Livy and 
Polybius. What discrepancies are discoverable between these writers ! 
Yet Livy and Polybius are not considered as liars on this account, but “ 
we endeavour by various ways to harmonise their discordant narratives, 
conseious that, even when we fail, these discordances do not affect 
the general credibility of their histories. Again, the embassy of the 
Jews to the emperor Claudian is placed, by Philo in harvest, and by 
Josephus in seed-time; yet the existence of this embassy was never 
called in question. ‘To come nearer to our own times: Lord Clarendon 
states that the Marquis uf Argyle was condemned to be hanged, which 
sentence was executed on the same day: four other historians affirm 
that he was beheaded upon the Monday, having been condemned on 


_—— 


1 The topic here briefly noticed is ably lustrated by the late Rev. Dr. Townson in 
his Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the peculiar design of each, 
&c. (Works, vol. i. pp. 1—274.) = 

2 An abstract of the evidence for the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is given 
in Vol. 1. pp. 301—324. The reader who is desirous of investigating the subject more 
at length, ts referred to the well known and larger treatises of Mr. West and the Rev. 
Dr. Cook, 
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the preceding Saturday ; yet this contradiction never led any person to 
doubt, whether the marquis was exccuted or not. 

Much of the discrepancy in the Gospels arises from omission, which 
is always an uncertain ground of objection. Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Dion Cassius, have all written an account of the reign of Tiberius ; and 
each has omitted many things mentioned by the rest, yet their credit 
is not impeached. And these differences will be more numerous, when 
men do not write histories, but memoirs (which perhaps is the true name 
of the Gospels), that is, when they do not undertake to deliver, in the 
order of time, a regular account of all things of importance which the 
subject of the history said and did, but only such passages asaugiias 
gested by their particular design at the time of writing }. Further, as 
these seeming discordances in the evangelical historians prove that they 
did not write in concert; so, from their agreeing in the principal and 
most material facts, we may infer that they wrote after the truth. 

In Xiphilin and Theodosius, the two abbreviators of the historian 
Dion Cassius, may be observed the hke agreement and disagreement ; 
the one taking notice of many particulars which the other passes in 
silence, and both of them relating the chief and most remarkable events. 
And since, from their both frequently making use of the very same 
words and expressions, when they speak of the same thing, it is appa- 
rent that they both copied from the same original; so, no person was 
ever absurd enough to imagine that the particulars mentioned by the 
one were not taken out of Dion Cassius, merely because they were 
omitted by the other. And still more absurd would it be to say (as 
some modern opposers of revelation have said of the Evangelistsyia that 
the facts related by Theodosius are contradicted by Niphilin, because 
the latter says nothing of them. But against the Evangelists, it seems, 
all kinds of arguments may not only be employed but applauded. The 
case, however, of the sacred historians is exactly parallel to that of these 
two abbreviators. The latter extracted the particulars, related in their 
several abridgments, from the history of Dion Cassius, as the former 
drew the materials of their Gospels from the life of Jesus Christ. Xiphilin 
and Theodosius transcribed their relations from a certain collection of 
facts contained in one and the same history; the four evangelists, from 
a certain recollection of facts contained in the life of one and the same 
person, laid before them by that same Spirit, which was to lead them 
into all truth. And why the fidelity of the four transcribers should be 
called in question for reasons which hold equally strong against the two 
abbreviators, we leave those to determine who lay such a weight upon 
the objection. 2 

3. A third source of apparent contradictions, in the different cir- 
cumstances related, arises from false readings, or from obscure and am- 
biguous expressions, or from transpositions im the order of relating, and 
sometimes from several of these causes combined’. The only way, by 


1 Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test. tom. 11, pp. 26—-30. Paley’s 
Evidenoes, vol. ii. pp. 274—279. 

S West’s Observatious on the History of the Resurection, p. 279. 

3 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 426. § 1147. Jahnii Enchiridion Herm. Gen. cap. vi. De 
Compositione Evavriepavev, p. 157. 
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which to reconcile these repugnances, is to call in the aid of sacred 
criticism ; which, when judiciously applied, will in most instances, if 
not in every case, remove them. 

Thus, in Gen. xxix. 1—8. we have a dialogue, in which no man 
is mentioned but Jacob, the only living creatures present being three 
flocks of sheep: yet these are represented as conversing, rolling away 
the stone, and watering the sheep. This appearance of contradiction 
probably originated, first, in some transcriber writing ΡΠ, flocks, 
for DP, shepherds, in three places; and, secondly, from verse 3. 
expressing what customarily happened, not what then had actually 
taken place’; and this mistake, having obtained in some copy of 
high repute, has been transcribed into all the later manuscripts. 
That the above mistake has actually been made, appears from the Sa- 
maritan text of the Pentateuch, from the Arabic version in Bishop Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott, (which has preserved the true reading in verses 3 and 8), 
and from the Greek version. ‘The true reading therefore, as Honbi- 
gant and Dr. Kennicott contend, is shepherds, not flocks, and the 
third verse should be read parenthetically. 3 

Having thus stated the various causes of apparent contradictions in 
the different circumstances related by the inspired writers, we shall 
proceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

I. The names of persons and places are respectively liable to change. 

Thus, the name of one person is sometimes given to another, either 
as they are types of them, —so Christ 1s called David (Ezek. xxxiv. 
23, 24.) and Zerubbabel (Hag. 11. 23.)— or, on account of some re- 
semblance between them, as in Isa. 1.10. Ezek. xvi. 3.46. Mal. iv. δ. 
compared with Matt. xi. 14. and Johni.21. Rev. ii. 20. and xviii. 2. 
So Hell derives its name, in many languages, from the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, on account of the wickedness there committed, 
and the dreadful cries formerly heard in that place. In like manner, 
the place of the great slaughter (Rev. xvi. 16.) has its name from the 
place of the memorable battle where Josiah was slain, 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 

I]. The name of the head of a tribe or nation is sometimes given to 
their posterity. 

Thus, Edon or Esau is put for the Edomites, who were the de- 
scendants of Esau, in Numb. xx. 18. Gen. xxxvi. 1. and Obadiah 
1.6. Very numerous similar examples are to be found in the sacred 
writings, which it is unnecessary to specify. 


1 The vulgate version so renders verse 3. Morisque erat ut cunctis ovibus (lege 
pastoribus) congregatis devolverent lapidem, &c. 

2 Houbigant inloc. Dr. Kennicott’s First Dissertation on the Hebrew text, pp. 360 
—365. The proper version of the passage above referred to will be thus; ** Then Jacob 
went on his journey, and came into the land of the people of the east: 2. And he 
looked, and behold a well in a field; and, lo, three shepherds were lying by it, for out of 
that well they watered their flocks; and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth. (And 
there all the shepherds usually met together, and rolled the stone from tle well’s mouth, 
and watered the sheep ; and put the stone again upon the well’s mouth, in its place.) 
4—7. And Jacob said, δὲς, &c. 8. And they said, We cannot until all the shepherds 


shall be gathered together, and roll the stone from the well’s mouth; then we water 
the sheep. 
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III. Sometimes names remain, after the reason for which they were 
given, or the thing whence they were taken, has ceased to exist. 

Aaron's rod, for instance, retained its name when changed into a 
serpent, Exod. vii. 12. So Matthew is called a publican, because he 
had formerly followed that calling. Simon the leper is so termed, 
because he had formerly been afflicted with the leprosy, Matt. xxvi. 6. 
So it is said in Matt. xi. 5. that the blind see, and the deaf hear, that 
is, those who had been blind and deaf. A similar instance occurs in 
Matt. xxi. 31. The publicans and harlots enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, that is, those who had been such, not those who continue so. 
(Compare 1 Cor. vi. 9.) 

IV. The same persons or places sometimes have several names. 

Thus, Esau’s wife is called Bashemath in Gen. xxvi. 34. and Adah 
in Gen. xxxvi. 2. Gideon is called Jerubbaal in Judges vi. 32. and 
vii. 1. Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar are the same person, Ezra 1. 8. 
and v. 14. compared with Hag. 1. 14. and 11. 2. 21]. Almost number- 
less similar instances might be adduced from the Old Testament: nor 
are examples wanting In the New. Thus, he who was nominated for 
the apostleship, is called Joseph, Barsabas, and Justus (Acts i. 23.) 
Joses and Barnabas are the names of the same apostle. Simon, it is 
well known, was called Peter, and all the other apostles, except Saint 
John, had more names than one. In hke manner, the same places 
are distinguished by several names : as Enmishphat and Kadesh, Gen- 
xiv. 7. Hermon, Sirion, Shenir, Deut. iii. 9. Magdala in Matt. xv. 39. 
is termed Dalmanutha in Mark vii. 10. and the country of the Ger- 
gesenes, in Matt. vii. 28., is in Mark v. 1. called that of the Gada- 
renes. 

V. Many persons and places also have the same name. 

_ There was one Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun, Josh. xix.-15. 
and another in the tribe of Judah, Matt. ii. 6. Luke 1.4. ‘There 
were two towns called Cana, Josh. xix. 28. John ui. 1. Several 
Cesareas, Matt. xvi. 13. Acts ix. 30. and xvill. 22. Several Zecha- 
riahs, as in 1 Chron. v. 7. xv. 20. xxiv. 25. &c. 2 Chron. xvii. 7. 
xx. 14. Zech.i. 1. Lukei. 5. Matt. xxii. 35. The Zechariah in 
this last cited passage, was probably the person mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xx. 14.,and the name of the father has been added since, by some 
transcriber, who took it from the title of the prophecy. Several 
Herods, as, 1. Herod the Great, in whose reign our Redeemer was 
incarnate, Matt. ii. 1. and by whom the infants at Bethlehem were 
massacred, Matt. ii. 16. 2. Herod Antipas, surnamed the Tetrarch, 
Matt. xiv. 1. by whom John the Baptist was murdered, (verse 10.), and 
our Saviour was mocked and set at nought, Luke xxi. 11. 3. Herod 
Agrippa, who slew the apostle James, Acts xii. 2. and miserably 
perished, verse 23. So, there are some names which appear to have 
been common to several, if not to all,-the successive kings of a 
country. Thus, Pharaoh was the general name of the kings of Egypt, 
Gen. xii. 15. xxxix. 1. Exodus i.—xv. passim. 1 Kings ui. 1. 
2 Kings xxiii. 29. Isa. xix. 11. Jer. xxv. 19. xliv. 30. and xlvi. 17. 
and very frequently in the prophecy of Ezekiel; and that this was _ 
the constant title of the Egyptian kings, is further attested by Jose- 
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phus‘ and Suidas®. Artaxerxes was the common name of the whole 
race of Persian kings ; as Abimelech was of the Philistines, Gen. xx. 2. 
xxvi. 8. compared with 2 Sam. xxi. 11. and the title to Psal. xxxiv. ; 
and Agag of the Amalekites, as may be inferred from Numb. xxiv. 7. 
compared with 1 Sam. xv. 8. 


VI. The differences in names, occurring in the Scriptures, are some- 
times occasioned by false readings, and can only be reconciled by cor- 
recting these ; but the true name may in such cases be distinguished 
from the erroneous one, by the usage of Scripture in other places, as 
‘well as from the Samaritan Pentateuch, the antient versions, and Jose- 
phuss. The following instances will illustrate this remark. Hada- 
rezer, 1 Chron. xviii. 3. ought to be Hadadezer, as in 2 Sam. viii. 3. ἃ. 
Resh Ἢ being mistaken for a Daleth J. Achan should be Achar, (a 
Resh Ἢ being put for a Nun 3), Josh. vi. 18—26. 1 Chron. ii. 7. 4 
Joshebbassebet, in 2 Sam. xxi. 8. (marg. rend.) should be Jasho- 
beam, asin 1 Chron. xi. 11. and xxvu. 2.° Bathshua, the daughter of 
Amiel, in 1 Chron. 111. 5. should be Bathsheba, the daughter of Eliam, 
as in 2 Sam. xi. 3, the two last letters of the father’s name being trans- 
posed, and the two first putlast®. dzariah, in 2 Kings xiv. 21. should 
be Uzziah, as in 2 Chron. xxvi. 1. and elsewhere; which reading is 
adopted, or nearly so, by the Arabic and Syriac versions 7. Jehoahaz, 
in 2 Chron. xxi. 17. should be Ahazihu, or Ahaziah, as in 2 Kings 
vil. 24. and elsewhere *. The name of the great king Nebuchadnezzar 
is spelled seven different ways. 9 


§ 2. Apparent Contradictions, from things being related in a different 
order by the Sacred Writers. 


I. The Scriptures being as it were a compendious record of import- 
ant events, we are not to infer that these took place exactly in the 
order narrated; for frequently things are related together, between 
which many things intervened while they were transacting. Neither 
are we to conclude that a thing 15 not done, because it is not related 
in the history of other things happening in the same age. Thus, in 
Numb. xxxiil. we have a particular account of the journeyings of the 
Israelites, which are not noticed in their proper place in the book of 
Exodus. In the four Gospels especially, we find that each of the evan- 
gelists did not relate every word and thing; but one frequently omits 
what has been related by the rest, while that which has been briefly 
noticed by one, is recorded at length by the others; and two evange- 
lists, when relating the same fact, do not always observe the order of 


~ 


1 Antig. L.viii. c.6. § 2. 2 Suidas, in voce. 8 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 427. 
4 Kennicott, Dissert. i. pp. 89, 90. 5 Ibid. pp. 70—78. 
6 Ibid. p. 465. 7 Ibid. pp. 478-----180, 8 Ibid. pp. 489, 490. 


9 Ibid. Dissert. it. pp. 505—505. concerning the variation of names, see further Ken- 
nicott’s Remarks on Select Passages of the Old Testament, pp. 25—26. 
a 
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time. Thus, in John xu. 1—3. Jesus Christ is said to have been 
anointed at Bethany six days before the passover ; yct Saint Matthew, 
(xxvi. 2. 6. 7.) takes no notice of this remarkable circumstance till 
within two days of the feast. ‘The reason is manifest. It was at 
this time that Judas offered to the chief priests and eldcrs to betray 
him ; and the evangelist, intending to relate his treachery, returns to 
give an account ofthe event which prompted him to it. ‘The rebuke 
which he received in the house of Simon, when he complained of the 
waste of ointment, had irritated his proud disaffected heart, and in- 
spired him with sentiments of revenge. ‘The mention of the unction 
of our Saviour, which was preparatory to his burial, reminds us of 
another observation, which is of use in removing difficulties, namely, 
that two facts may much resemble each other, and yet not be the same. 
Although they differ, therefore, in some circumstances, while they 
agree in others, it is through haste and inattention that, on this 
account, we charge the Scriptures with contradiction. The anointing 
of Christ, six days before the passover, is evidently different from the 
anointing recorded in the seventh chapter of Luke. The two inci- 
dents agree, as both happened at table, and in the house of a person 
named Simon; but, on considering the passages, they appear to have 
taken place at different times '.” Apparent contradictions of this kind 
are so numerous in the Gospels, that it would almost require a har- 
mony of them to be constructed, were we here to specify them ; and 
from these discrepancies have originated harmonies, or connected 
histories, compiled from the writings of the evangelists, in the struc- 
ture of which different theories of arrangement have been adopted, in 
order to reconcile their seeming discrepancies. 2 

Other additional instances of things that are mentioned as having 
happened, but of which no notice is taken in the sacred histories, occur 
in Gen. xxxi. 7, 8. the changing of Jacob’s wages ten times, that is, fre- 
quently ; in Psalm cv. 18. Joseph’s feet being hurt with fetters; in 
Hosea xii. 4. Jacob's weeping ; in Acts vil. 23—30. several things con- 
cerning Moses; in Acts xx. 35. a saying of our Lord; in 1 Cor. xv. 7. 
an appearance of Christ to Saint James; in 2 Tim. in. 8. Jannes and 
Jambres withstanding Moses ; in Heb. ix. 19. Moses sprinkling the book 
as well as the people with blood; and Heb. xn. 21. a saying of Moses. 
Jude 9. Michael's contending for the body of Moses ; and verse 14. Enoch’s 
prophecy; and in Rev. 11. 14. Balaam teaching Balak to put a stum- 
bling-block before the children of Israel: all which things might be 
known by revelation, or by personal communication, as in the case of 
Christ's appearance to James, who was evidently living when Paul 
mentioned it, or by tradition, or by the history of those times, as 
some of the circumstances above adverted to are mentioned by 
Josephus. 

II. Things are not always recorded in the Scriptures exactly in the 
same method and order in which they were done ; whence apparent 
contradictions arise, events being sometimes introduced by anticipa- 


1 Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, pp. 500, 501. 
2 See an account of the principal Harmonies of the Gospels infra, Vol. 1. Part 1. 
Chap. XI. | 
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tion and sometimes by ὑφερώσις, in Which the natural order is inverted, 
and things are related first which ought to appear last. 

1. Events introduced by anticipation—The creation of man in 
Gen. 1. 27.; which, after several other things inserted, is related 
more at large, particularly the creation of Adam, in Gen. 1]. 7. and of 
Eve, in verses 21—23. The death of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29.) is anti- 
cipated, as several transactions, especially those in chapters xxxvii. 
and xxxvill. must have happened during his life : it was probably thus 
anticipated, that the history of Joseph might not be disturbed. Isaac 
is supposed to have lived at least twelve years after Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. In Exod. xvi. 33. we read of the keeping of the pot of 
manna, which was not done till many years after. David’s adventure 
with Goliah, related in 1 Sam. xvil., was prior to his solacing Saui 
with his music; and the latter story is recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., the 
historian bringing together the effect of Saul’s rejection, and the en- 
dowment of David with various graces, among which was his pre- 
eminent skill on the harp. “It appears, indeed, from many circum- 
stances of the story, that David's combat with Goliath was many years 
prior in time to Saul’s madness, and to David's introduction to him 
as a musician. In the first place, David was quite a youth when he 
engaged Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 33. 42.): when he was introduced to 
Saul, as a musician, he was of full age. (xvi. 18.) Secondly, his 
combat with Goliath was his first appearance in public life (xvii. 56) ; 
when he was introduced as a musician, he was a man of established 
character. (xvi. 18.) Thirdly, his combat with Gohath was his first 
military exploit. (xvi. 38, 39.) He was a man of war when he was 
introduced as a musician. (xvi. 18.) He was unknown both to Saul 
and Abner when he fought Goliath. He had not therefore yet been in 
the office of Saul’s armour-bearer, or residentin anycapacity atthe court. 
Now, the just conclusion is, not that these twenty verses are an 
‘‘interpolation,” (as some critics have imagined 1), but that the ten 
last verses of 1 Sam. xvi., which relate Saul’s madness and David's in- 
troduction to the court upon that occasion, are misplaced. The true 
place for these ten verses seems to be between the ninth and tenth 
of the eighteenth chapter. Let these ten verses be removed to that 
place, and this seventeenth chapter be connected immediately with 
the thirteenth verse of chapter xvi., and the whole disorder and incon- 
sistency that appears in the present narrative will be removed.”2 In 
Matt. xxvi. 21. and Mark xiv. 18. our Saviour is recorded to have in- 
timated by whom he was to be betrayed, while eating the passover ; 
which Saint Luke, (xxii. 21.) shows to have been after the institution . 
of the Lord’s Supper: the order of Luke therefore is the true one. 
The imprisonment of John is set down, in Luke in. 19. before the 


t Particularly Mr. Pilkington (Remarks on Scripture, pp. 62—68), and Dr. Ken- 
nicott (Diss. ii. on the Hebrew Text. pp. 419—429.) —_ 

2 Bp. Horsley’s Biblical Criticisms, vol. i. p. 351. Mr, ‘Townsend, in his Harmony 
of the Old Testament (of which an account will be found in Vol. II. Part I. Chap. X1. 
§ III. No. 3.) has judiciously arranged the above chapters agreeably to Bp. H.’s suggestion, 
and has thus obviated a seeming contradiction, which has long since called forth the sar« 
casms of infidels, 
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baptism of Christ, whereas it happened after he had entered on 
his public ministry. ‘The same occurrence is related by Saint Matthew 
and the other evangelists, per usrgoAoysxy, on occasion of Herod's 
consternation. 

2. Events related first which ought to have been placed last.—The 
calling of Abraham to depart from Ur in Chaldea, in Gen. xii. 1. for it 
preceded that departure which 1s related in ch. xi. 31. Compare 
Gen. xv. 7. with Acts vil. 3. The history of Judah in Gen. xxxviil. 
for most of the particulars related happened before thé sale of Joseph. 
In Luke iv. 9. the carrying and placing of Christ on one of the battle- 
ments of the temple is related after his being transported to an ex- 
ceeding high mountain ; ivhereas it certainly preceded it, as appears 
from Matt. iv. 5. 8. who has distinctly noted the order of the 
temptations. ! - 

III. A thing is sometimes attributed to one, who was formerly an 
example of any action. See an instance of this in Jude, verse 11. ~ 

IV. Actions or things are sometimes said to be done, when they are 
not already done, but upon the point of being accomplished, or (as 
we usually say), ‘‘as good as done.” 

And in this language Christ ordinarily spoke a little before his death, 
as in Matt. xxvi. 24. the son of man goeth, etc. verse 45. the son of 
man is betrayed. So, Mark xiv. 41. Luke xx. 19. 20. which is 
given, which is shed, and verse 37. the things concerning me have 
an end. <A similar expression occurs in Isa. ix. 6. to us a child is 
born ; to us a son is given, &c. and in Rev. xvii. 2. Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen. 

V. So, actions or things are said to be done, which are only declared 
tobe done. Gen. xxvii. 37. I have made him thy Lord, that 1s, foretold 
that he shall be so. Gen. xxxv. 12. The land which 1 gave Abraham 
and Isaac, that is, promised or foretold should be theirs. See like 
instances in Numb. xvi. 7. Jobv. 3. Jer. i. 10. xv. 1. and xxv. 15. 

VI. So, actions or things are said to be done, which only seem or 
are reputed to be done. 

Thus, in Josh. il. 7. itis said, the men pursued after the spies ; that 
is, they believed they were doing so, at the.very time when the spies 
were concealed. 

VII. So, a thing is said to be done by him who only desires or en- 
deavours to accomplish it, or uses proper means for that purpose. 
See examples of this in Gen. xxxvil. 21. Esther viii. 5. Ezek. xxiv. 
18. .1]} Cor sae Ac: 


§ 3. Apparent Contradictions, arising from Differencesin Numbers. 


Apparent contradictions in the sacred writings, arising from the 
difference of mimbers, proceed from the Scriptures speaking in whole 
or round numbers,—from numbers being taken sometimes exclusively 


1 Glassii Philologia Sacra, tom. i. pp. 668—671. edit. Dathii. 
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and sometimes inelusively, τας from various readings, —and from the 
writers of the New Testament sometimes quoting numbers from the 
Alexandrian version, not from the Hebrew text. 

I. The Scriptures sometimes speak in whole, or, as we usually term 
them, round numbers ; though an odd or imperfect number would be 
more exact. 

Thus, in Gen. xv. 13. it is foretold that his posterity should be en- 
slaved in Egypt four hundred and thirty years. In Acts vii. 6. Stephen 
says, that the children of Israel sojourned in Egypt four hundred years, 
leaving out the odd tens. Moses (Exod. xii. 40.) states their sojourn- 
ing to be four hundred and thirty years, as also does Paul, Gal. ii. 17. 
and Josephus !. ‘Though the Israelites themselves resided in Egypt 
only two hundred and some odd years, yet the full time of their pere- 
grination was four hundred and thirty years, if we reckon from the 
calling of’ Abraham and his departure from Ur, until the Israelites 
quitted Egypt; and that this is the proper reckoning appears from the 
Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch ; which, in all its printed editions 
and manuscripts, as well as the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, 
reads the passage in Exod. xii. 40. thus: Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, and of their fathers, which they sojourned in the 
land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years?. In Numb. xiv. 33. it is denounced to the murmuring Israelites 
that they should wander forty years in the wilderness: but if we com- 
pare Numb. xxxiil. 3. with Josh. iv. 19. we shall find that some days, 
if not weeks, were wanting to complete the number : but, forty years 
being a round and entire number, and because in somany years a few 
days were inconsiderable, therefore Moses delivers it in this manner. 
‘The same remark applies to Judges xi. 26. relative to the sojourning 
of the Israelites in the land of the Amorites. The twelve apostles are 
also mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 5. though Judas was no more ; and Abi- 
mielech is said to have slain seventy persons, though Jotham escaped. 
Compare Judges ix. 18. 56. with verse 5. 

I}. Sometimes numbers are to be taken exclusively, and sometimes in- 
clusively. 

Matt. xvi. 1. Mark ix. 2. Luke ix. 28. and John xx. 26. may be 
mentioned as examples of this remark. See them further explained 
im p. 003. ὃ Vinfra- 

III. Differences in numbers not unfrequently arise from false readings. 

As the Hebrews antiently used the letters of their alphabet to denote 
numbers, many of those numbers, which to us appear almost incre- 
dible in some places, and contradictory in others, are owing to mis- 
takes in some of the similar letters. Thus, in 2 Kings viii. 26. we 
read that Ahaziah was twenty-two ycars old when he began to reign ; 
but in 2 Chron. xxii. 2. he is said to have been forty-two years old ; 
which is impossible, as he could not be born two years betore Jeho- 
ram his father, who was only forty years old. Twenty-two years, 
therefore, is the proper reading, a Kaph 5, whose numeral power 
is twenty, being put for a Mem 34, whose numeral power is forty. 


mAntiq. ili.g. 1. 89. Dempell. Jud. lv. c. 9. § 4, 
2 Kennicott, Diss. i. pp. 396-~398. 
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In hke manner, in 2 Sam. vill. 4. and x. 18. we read seven hundred, 
which in} Chron. xviii. 4. and xix. 18. is seven thousand, the proper 
number." 

As the Jews antiently appear to have expressed numbers by marks 
analogous to our common figures, the corruption (and consequently 
the seeming contradiction) may be accounted for, from the transcribers 
having carelessly added or omitted a single cipher. Thus, in } Sam. 
vi. 19. we read that the Lord smote fifty thousand and seventy Philis- 
tines for looking into the ark; which number, in the Arabic and 
Syriac versions, is five thousand and seventy.2 In 1 Kings iv. 26. 
we are told that Solomon had forty thousand stalls for horses, which 
number, in 2 Chron. ix. 25. is only four thousand, and is most pro- 
bably correct, a cipher having been added.° In 2 Chron. ΧΙ]. 3. 17. 
we meet with the following numbers, four hundred thousand, eight 
hundred thousand, and ine hundred thousand, which, in seven of 
the old editions of the Vulgate Latin Bible, are forty thousand, eighty 
thousand, and fifty thousand: the latter are probably the true 
numbers.4 

By the application of this rule, some critics have endeavoured to 
reconcile the difference relative to the hour of Christ's crucifixion, 
which by Mark (xv. 25.) 15 stated to be the third, and by Saint John 
(xix. 14.) the sirth hour: for, as in antient times all numbers were 
Written in manuscripts, not at length, but with numeral letters, it 
was easy for IT, three, to be taken for s, six. Of this opinion are 
Griesbach, in his elaborate edition of the New Testament, Semler, 
Rosenmiiller, Doddridge, Whitby, Bengel, Cocceius, Beza, Erasmus, 
and by far the greater part of the most eminent critics. What further 
renders this correction probable is, that besides the Codex Beze, and 
the Codex Stephani (of the eighth century), there are four other ma- 
nuscripts, which read τρίτη, the third, in John xix. 14. as well as the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, which professes to cite accurate manuscripts— 
even the autograph copy of Saint John himself. Such also is the 
opinion of Severus Antiochenus, Ammonius, and some others cited by 
Theophylact on the passage; to whom must be added Nonnus, a 
Greek poet of Panopolis in Egypt, who flourished in the fifth century, 
and wrote a poetical paraphrase of the Gospel of Saint John, and whe 
also found cern in the manuscript used by him.§ 

IV. Apparent contradictions in the numbers of the New Testament 
arise from the sacred writers sometimes quoting the numbers of the Sep- 
tuagint or Alexandrian version, not those of the Hebrew text. 

This is evidently the case in Acts vil. 14. where Jacob's family is 
stated, at the time of his going into Egypt, to have consisted of 


1 Kennicott, Diss. i. pp. 96--99. 462. 465. Diss. ti. p. 209. Other similar remarks 
are interspersed in the same elaborate volumes. 

2 Ibid. Diss. i. p. 552. Diss. i. 208. 

8 Kennicott, Diss. i. p. 552. Diss. ii. p. 208. 

4 Ibid. Diss. i. p. 552—554. Dis. it. pp. 196—218. Other examples oceur in 

Diss. ii. pp. 219, et seq. 

& See Griesbach, Rosenmuller, Kuinéel, Doddridge, Whitby, Dr. A. Clarke, and 
other commentators on the passage in question, 
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threescore and fifteen souls ; whereas Moses, in Gen. xlvi. 27. fixes it 
at threescore and ten souls. What further coufirms this remark is, that 
the Septuagint version of Gen. xlvi. 20. enumerates five persons more 
than the Hebrew, which, being added to the threescore and ten mene 
tioned by Moses, exhibits the exact number, seventy-five'. To this 
we may add (although it does not strictly belong to numbers) the well 
known passage, Luke iti. 36. where, in giving the genealogy of Jesus 


1 Various other solutions have been given, in order to reconcile this seeming differ- 
ence between the numbers of Jacob’s family, as related in the Old and New Testaments: 
the most satisfactory of all is the following one of Dr. Hales: which, by a critical come 
parison of Gen. xlvi. 27. with Acts vil. 14. completely reconciles the apparent dis- 
crepancy. 

“© Moses,” he remarks, “ states that ‘all the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, 
whick issued from his loins (except his sons’ wives) were sixty-six souls,’ Gen. x!vi. 26. 
and this number is thus collected : 


Jacob’s children, eleven sons and one daughter - - 19 
Reuben’s sous - - - - - 4 
Simeon’s sons - . - - - - - 6 
Levi’s sons - - - - - - 3S 
Judah’s three sons and two grandsons - - - § 
Issachar’s sons - - : - - - 4 
Zebulun’s sons - - - - - 4 
Gad’s sons - = 3 - 5 - ἢ 
ἈβμοΥ δ four sons and one daughter, and two grandsons TI 
Dan’s son Ξ - - = if 
Naphthali’s sons es το Ἔ 5 Ξ ae 
Benjamin’s sons - - ye - 10 
.“--------ὦἌ 
66 
7 


““ Jf to these sixty-six, children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, we add 
Jacob himself, Joseph and his twosons born in Egypt, or four more, the amountis seventy, 
the whole number of Jacob’s family which settled in Egypt. In this statement the 
wives of Jacob’s sons, who formed part of the household, are omitted, but they 
amounted to nine: for of the twelve wives of the twelve sons, Judah’s wife was dead, 
(Gen, xxxvili, 12.) and Simeon’s also, as we may collect from his youngest son, Shaul, 
by a Canaanitess, (xlvi. 10.) and Joseph’s wife was already in Egypt. These nine wives 
therefore, added to the sixty-six, gave seventy-five souls, the whole amount of Jacob’s 
household that went down with him to Egypt; critically corresponding with the state- 
ment in the New Testament, that “6 Joseph sent for his father Jacob and all his kindred, 
amounting to seventy-five souls :’’—the expression, all his kindred, including the wives 
who were Joseph’s kindred, not only by affinity, but a'so by consanguinity; being pro- 
bably of the families of Esau, Ishmael, or Keturah. ‘Thus does the New Testament 
furnish an admirable commentary on the Old.” 

From the preceding list, compared with that of the births of Jacob’s sons, it appears 
that some of them married remarkably early. Thus Judah, Er, and Pharez, respect - 
ively married at the age of about fourteen years; Asher, and his fourth or youngest 
son (Beriah), under twenty ; Benjamin, about fifteen ; and Joseph’s sons and grandsons 
could not have been much above twenty years old when they married, in order that 
he should have great-grandchildren in the course of seventy-three years. What further 
confirms this statement is, that they must have necessarily married at a very early age 
(as we know is practised to this day in the East), to have produced in the course of two 
hundred and fifteen years, at the time of their departure, no less than six hundred 
thousand men, above twenty years of age, exclusive of women and children; so that 
the whole population of tlie Israelites, who went out of Egypt, must have exceeded 
two millions. Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. it. part i. pp. 159—162. 

aad 
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Christ, the evangelist notices a Cainan, whose name does not occur 
in the pedigree recorded by Moses, but which appears in the Sep- 
tuagint version of Gen. x. 24.! On the subject of quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, see Vol. II. Part I. Chap. PX. 
pp- 398, εἰ seq. 


§ 4. Apparent Contradictions in the Relation of Events in one Passage, 
and References to them in another. 


These contradictions are of two kinds. 

1. Sometimes events are referred to as having taken place, which are 
not noticed by the inspired historians ; these apparent contradictions 
have already been considered in § 2. Obs. 1. pp. 591, 592. 

2. Sometimes the reference appears contradictory to circumstances 
actually noticed in the history. 

Thus, in Numb. xiv. 30, it is said that none of the Israelites should 
come into the land of Canaan, save Caleb and Joshua; and yet, in 
Josh. xiv. 1. and xxii. 13, we read, that Eleazar and others entered into 
that land. But this seeming repugnance will disappear when it is recol- 
lected that nothing is more common in the most serious and considerate 
writers, than to speak of things by way of restriction and limitation, and 
yet to leave them to be understood with some latitude, which shall after- 
wards be expressed and explained when they treat of the same matter. 
So, here we read that none but Caleb and Joshua entered into the land 
of promise, this being spoken of the chief leaders, who had that privilege 
and honour: but if we consult other passages where this subject 1s more 
particularly related, we shall find that a more comprehensive meaning 
was not excluded. It is not to be supposed that the tribe of Levi were 
deniedentrance into Canaan ; because it is evident from the history that 
they did not murmur: and it is equally evident that against the murmurers 
only was the denunciation made, that they should not see the land 
which God sware unto their fathers (Numb. xiv. 22, 23.): therefore 
Eleazar and Phineas, being priests, are excepted. Again, the threat- 
ening cannot be intended to include those who were gone as spies into 
the land of Canaan, for they were not among the murmurers: and, 
consequently, the denunciation above mentioned could not apply to 
them. Thus, the statement in the book of Numbers is perfectly con- 
sistent with the facts recorded in the book of Joshua. 


_ 1 Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainan to be an interpolation in the Septuagint. 
New-Analysis, vol. 1. pp. 90—94. 
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SECTION II. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN CHRONOLOGY. ' 


CHRONOLOGY is a branch of learning, which is most diilicult 
to be exactly adjusted ; because it depends upon so many circumstances 
and comprehcnds so great a variety of events in all ages and _ nations, 
that, with whatever punctuality the accounts of time might have been 
set down in the original manuscripts, yet the slightest change in one 
word or letter may cause a material variation in copies. Besides, the 
difference of the eras adopted in the computations of different countrics, 
especially at great distances of time and place, is such, that the most 
exact chronology may easily be mistaken, and may be perplexed by 
those who endeavour to rectify what they conceive to be erroneous ; 
for that which was exact at first is often made incorrect by him who 
thought it false before*. Chronological differences do undoubtedly 
exist in the Scriptures, as well as in profane historians; but these 
differences infer no uncertainty in the matters of fact themselves. 
It is a question yet undetermined, whcther Rome was founded by 
Romulus or not, and it is a point equally litigated, in what year the 
building of that city commenced ; yet, if the uncertainty of the time 
when any fact was done imply the uncertainty of the fact itself, the 
necessary inference must be, that it is uncertain whether Rome was 
built at 41}, or whether such a person as Romulus was ever in ex- 
istence. Further, differences in chronology do not imply that the 
sacred historians were mistaken, but they arise from the mistakes of 
transcribers or expositors, which may be obviated by applying the 
various existing aids to the examination and reconciliation of the appa- 
rent contradictions in scriptural chronology. 

I. Seeming contradictions in chronology arise from not observing, 
that what had before been said in the general, is afterwards resumed in 
the particulars comprised under it. 

For, the total sum of any term of years being set down first, before the 
particulars have been insisted on and explained, has led some into mis- 
take, by supposing that the particulars subsequently mentioned were 
not to be comprehended in it, but were to be reckoned distinctly as if 
they had happened afterwards in order of time, because they are last 
related in the course of the history. Thus, in Gen. xi. 26. it is said that 
Terah lived seventy years, and begat ABRam: and in verse 32. that the days 
of Terah were two hundred and five.years ; and Terah died in Haran: But, 
in Gen. xii. 4. it is related that 4bram was seventy and five years old when 


1 Concerning the extravagant chronology and antiquity claimed by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Hindoos, and Chinese, see Vol. I. pp. 187—192. 

2 Jenkin on the Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii, 
p. 151. It would require too extensive an inquiry for the limits of this work, to enter 
into a detail of the various systems of chronology extaut: the most recent is the elabo- 
rate Analysis of Dr. Hales, iu 3 vols, 4to. to which we can confidently refer the 
reader. 
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he departed out of Haran ; which is inconsistent, if we suppose Abram 
to have resided in Haran till the death of his father Terah. But, if we 
consider that the whole number of years, during which Terah lived, 
is set down in Gen. xi. 32. and that Abram’s departure from Haran, 
which is related in Gen. xi. 4. happened before his father’s death, there 
will be no inconsistency ; on the contrary, if Terah were only seventy 
years old when Abram was begotten, and if Abram were only seventy- 
five years old when he departed from Haran, it will be evident that 
Abram left his father Terah in Haran, where the latter lived after his 
son's depaature, to the agé of two hundred and five years ; although, 
during ‘Terah’s life, Abram occasionally returned to Haran, for his 
final removal did not take place until the death of his father, as we 
learn from Acts vii. 4. Now, if this way of relating the general first, 
which is afterwards particularly set forth, be attended to in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, it will afford a natural and easy solution of 
many otherwise inexplicable difficulties. Another explanation has 
been offered for the above apparent chronological difference, viz. that 
Abram was Terah’s youngest son, though first mentioned. What rén- 
ders this solution probable is, that it is no unfrequent thing in Scrip- 
ture, when any case of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distinguished, 
to place the youngest son before the eldest, though contrary to the 
usage of the Scriptures in other cases. Thus, Shem the second son of 
Noali is always placed first ; Abram is placed before his two elder bro- 
thers Haran and Nahor; Isaac is placed before Ishmael ; Jacob the 
youngest son of Isaac has the pre-eminence over Esau; and Moses is 
mentioned before his elder brother Aaron. Whatever chronological 
difficulties, therefore, arise upon this supposition, that the son first 
named must necessarily be the first-born, must consequently proceed 
from mistake. 

11. Sometimes the principal number is set down, and the odd or 
smaller number is omitted ; which, being added to the principal number 
in some other place, causes a difference not to be reconciled but by con- 
sidering that itis customary in the best authors not always to mention 
the smaller numbers, where the matter does not require it. 

Of this we have evident proof in the Scriptures. Thus, the Benjamites 
that were slain, are said in Judges xx. 35. to be 25,100, but in verse 46. 
they are reckoned only at 25,000. So the evangelist Mark says, xvi. 14. 
that Jesus Christ appeared to the eleven as they were sitting at meat, 
though Thomas was absent. The observation already made, on the 
use of round numbers in computations ', will apply in the present in- 
stance; to which we might add numerous similar examples from 
profane writers. ‘Two or three however will suffice. One hundred 
acres of land were by the Romans called centuria ; but in progress of 
time the same term was given to double that number of acres’. The 


° 


'See ὃ 3. Remark I. p, 595. 

2 Centuriam nunc dicimus (ut idem Varro ait) ducentorum jugerum modum: olim 
autem ab centum jugeribus vocahatur centuria: sed, mox duplicata, nomen retinuit : 
sicuti tribus dicte primum a partibus populi éripartito divisi, quz tamen nunc multipli- 
cate pristinum omen possident. Columella de Re Rust. lib. v.c. 1. tom. ii. p. 199. 
ed. Bipont. Ernesti, in his Jndex Latinitatis Ciccroniane, article Tribus, has adduced 
several similar instances. 
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tribes, into which the population of Rome was divided, were so deno- 
minated, because they were originally three in number; but the same 
appellation was retained though they were afterwards augmented to 
thirty-five ; and in like manner the judges, styled centumviri, were at 
first five more than one hundred, and afterwards were nearly double 
that number !, yet still they retained the same name. Since, then, it 
is evident that smaller numbers are sometimes omitted bothin the Old 
and in the New Testament, as well as in profane writings, and the 
principal or great numbers only, whether more or less than the precise 
calenlation, are set down, and at other times the smaller numbers are 
specified ;—nay, that sometimes the original number multiplied retains 
the same denomination : therefore it is reasonable to make abatements, 
and not always to insist rigorously on precise numbers, in adjusting the 
accounts of scriptural chronology. 2 . 

III. As sons frequently reigned with their fathers, during the Hebrew 
monarchy, the reigns of the former are not unfrequently made, in some 
instances, to commence from their partnership with their fathers in the 
throne, and in others from the commencement of their sole government 
after their fathers’ decease : consequently the time of the reign is some- 
times noticed as it respects the father, sometimes as tt respects the son, 
and sometimes as it includes both. 

Thus Jotham is said (2 Kings xv. 33.) to have reigned sixteén years, 
yet in the preceding verse 30. mention is made of his twentieth year. 
This repugnance is reconcileable in the following manner; Jotham 
reigned alone sixteen years only, but with his father Uzziah (who, being a 
leper, was therefore unfit for the sole government) four years before, 
which makes twenty in the whole. In like manner we read (2 Kings 
xi. 1.) that, “in the three-and-twentieth year of Joash the son of Aha- 
ziah king of Judah, Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in 
Samaria, and reigned seventeen years:” but in verse 10. of the same 
chapter it is related that, “ἴῃ the thirty-seventh year of the same Joash 
began Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria,” 
‘* Now, if to the three-and-twenty years of Joash, mentioned in the first 
passage, we add the seventeen years of Jehoahaz, we come down to the 
thirty-ninth or fortieth year of Joash; when, on the death of Jehoahaz, 
the reign of Jehoash may be supposed to have begun. Yet it is easy to 
assign the reason why the commencement of his reign is fixed two or 
three years earlier, in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, when his father 
must have been alive, by supposing that his father had admitted him 
as an associate in the government, two or three years before his death. 
This solution is the more probable, as we find from the ease of Jeho- 
shaphat and his son (2 Kings vil. 16.) that in those days sucha 
practice was not uncommon. 3 The application of the rule above 
stated, will also remove the apparent contradiction between 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8. and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. Jehoiachim being eight years old when 
he was associated in the government with his father, and eighteen 


1 In Pliny’s time they were one hundred and eighty in number. — Ep, lib, vi, 
ep. δ. 

2 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 157. 

3 Dick’s Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 299. 
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years old when he began to reign alone. The application of this rule 
will reconcile many other seeming contradictions in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles: and will also clear up the difficulty respecting the fif- 
teenth year of the emperor Tiberius mentioned in Luke iii. 1. which 
has exercised the ingenuity of many eminent philologers, who have 
endeavoured to settle the chronology of the New Testament. Now, 
we learn from the Roman historians that the reign of Tiberius had 
two commencements ; in the jirst, when he was admitted to a share 
in the empire (but without the title of emperor,) in August of the 
year 764 from the foundation of the city of Rome, three years before 
the death of Augustus ; and the second, when he began to reign alone, 
after that emperor’s decease. It is from the first of these commence- 
ments that the fifteenth year mentioned by Saint Luke is to be com- 
puted ; who, as Tiberius did not assume the imperial title during the 
life of Augustus, makes use of a word, which precisely marks the nature 
of the power exercised by Tiberius, viz. in the fifteenth year τῆς ἡγεμο- 
nas of the administration of Tiberius Cesar. Consequently, this fif- 
teenth year began in August 778. And if John the Baptist entered on 
his ministry in the spring following, in the year of Rome 779, in the 
same year of Tiberius, and, after he had preached about twelve 
months, baptised Jesus in the spring of 780, then Jesus (who was 
most probably born in September or October 749) would at his bap- 
tism be thirty-three years of age and some odd months, which per- 
fectly agrees with what Saint Luke says of his being at that time 
about thirty years old. 

IV. Seeming chronological contradictions arise from the sacred his- 
torians adopting different methods of computation, and assigning different 
dates to the same period. 

Thus, in Gen. xv. 13. it is announced to Abraham that his ‘seed 
should be a stranger in a land that was not theirs, and should serve 
them, and that they should afflict them four hundred years.” But in 
Exod. xii. 40, 41. the sacred historian relates that “the sojourning of 
the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years. And it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty 
years, even the self-same day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the 
Lord went out from the land of Egypt.” Between these two passages 
there is an apparent contradiction: the truth is, that both are perfectly 
consistent, the computation being made from two different dates. In 
Gen. xv. 13. the time is calculated from the promise made to Abraham 
of ason, or from the birth of Isaac: and in Exod. xii. 40, 41. it is 
reckoned from his departure from “ Ur of the Chaldees,” his native 
country, in obedience to the command of Jehovah.? 


1 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book ii. chap. iii. (Works, vol. i. pp. 359.—382. 8vo). 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor, vol. i. sect. 15. note (6). Macknight’s Harmony, vol. 1. 
Chronological Dissertations, No. i. 

2 See p. 595. supra, where it is shewn that the proper reading of Exod. xii. 40. 
is, Now the sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, which they 
sqjourned in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years. ‘The reader who is desirous of seeing this subject fully discussed, is referred to 
opne’s Dissertation, in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, 
vol. If. pp. 255—274. 
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By the apphcation of this rule many commentators reconcile the 
difference between Mark xv. 25. who says the hour of Christ’s cruci-. 
fixion was the third, and John xix. 14. who says it was about the sixth 
hour that he was brought forth. Notwithstanding the authorities 
above adduced', they observe that none of the antient translators read 
the third hour in John: they therefore solve the difficulty (imperfectly 
it must be confessed), by considering the day as divided into four 
parts answering to the four watches of the night. These coincided 
with the hours of three, six, nine, and twelve, or, in our way of 
reckoning, nine, twelve, three, and six, which also suited the solemn 
times of sacrifice and prayer in the temple: in cases, they argue, in 
which the Jews did not think 1 of consequence to ascertain the time 
with great accuracy, they did not regard the intermediate hours, but 
only those more noted divisions which happened to come nearest the 
time of the event spoken of. Adopting this method of reconciliation, 
Dr. Campbell remarks, that Mark says ἐξ was the third hour, from 
which we have reason to conclude that the third hour was past. John 

says it was about the sixth hour, from which he thinks it probable that 
the sixth hour was not yet come. ‘On this supposition, though the 
evangelists may by a fastidious reader be accused of want of precision 
in regard to dates, they will not by any judicious and candid critie be 
charged with falsehood or misrepresentation. Who would accuse two 
modern historians with contradicting each other, because in relating 
an event which had happened betiveen ten and eleven in the forenoon, 
one had said it was past nine o'clock; the other, that it was drawing 
towards noon?2” From the evidence before him, we leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions as to the reading which is preferably to 
be adopted. We apprehend that the weight of evidence will be found 
to preponderate in favour of the solution given in p. 596, supra. 

V. The terms of time in computation are sometimes taken inchusively, 
and at other times exclusively. 

Thus in Matt. xvii. 1. and Mark ix. 2. we read that, after six days, 
Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and bringeth them 
up into an high mountain apart. But in Luke ix. 28. this is said to 
come to pass about an eight days after: which 1s perfectly consistent 
with what the other evangelists write. For Matthew and Mark speak 
exclusively, reckoning the six days between the time of our Saviour’s 
discourse (which they are relating) and his transfiguration: but Luke 
includes the day on which he had that discourse, and the day of his 
transfiguration, and reckons them with the six intermediate days. So, in 
John xx. 26. eight days after are probably to be understood inclusively ; 
it being most likely on that day sennight on which Jesus Christ had 
before appeared to his disciples. It were unnecessary to subjoin addi- 
tional examples of a mode of reckoning which obtains to this day in 
common speech, and in almost every writer, except those who profes- 
scdly treat on chronology. 

‘This mode of computation is not confined to the evangelical his- 
lorians. ‘The rabbins also observe, that the very first day of a year 


' Sec p. 596, supra. 
2 Campbell on John xix. 14. vol. ii. pp. 572, 573. Sd edit. 1807. 
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may stand in computation for that year 1; and by this way of reckoning 
mistakes of years current for years complete, or vice versa, in the suc- 
cessions of so many kings, and in the transactions of affairs for so long 
a time, as is narrated in the Scriptures, may amount to a considerable 
number of years. For this reason ‘Thucydides says 3, that he computes 
the years of the Peloponnesian war, not by the magistrates who were 
annually chosen during that time, but by so many summers and win- 
ters: whereas Polybius, Josephus, and Plutarch, have been supposed 
to contradict themselves because they reckon, sometimes by current, 
and sometimes by complete years. : 

The preceding, and various ether ways, by which disputes in chro- 
nology may be occasioned, are a sufficient argument to us, that they do 
not imply that there were, originally, chronological mistakes in the 
books themselves. And if mistakes might arise in so many and such 
various ways, without any error in the original writings ;—if the same 
difficulties occur upon so very nice and intricate a subject In any ΟΥ̓ all 
the books which are extant in the world ;—and if it could by no means 
be necessary, that books of divine authority should be either at first so 
penned as to be liable to no wrong interpretations, or be ever after 
preserved by miracle from all corruption, it is great rashness to deny 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, on account of any difficulties that 
may occur in chronology. 


rp 


SECTION III. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN PROPHECIES AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 


I. « W HEN both a prediction and the event foretold in it are recorded 
in Scripture, there is sometimes an appearance of disagreement and in- 
consistency between them. 

This appearance generally arises from some difficulty in understand- 
ing the true meaning of the prediction; it may be occasioned by any 
of those causes which produce the peculiar dithiculties of the prophetic 
writings ; and it is to be removed by the same means which serve for 
clearing these difficulties. It may proceed from any sort of obscurity 
or ambiguity in the expression, or from any uncertainty in the struc- 
ture ofa sentence.” 3 

Thus, there is a seeming difference in Matt. xii. 40. 4 between our 
Lord's prediction of the time he was to be in the grave, and the time 
during which his body was actually interred. Now this difference 1s 
naturally and easily obviated by considering, that it was the custom of 
the Orientals to reckon any part of a day of twenty-four hours fora 


' Lightfoot’s Harmony of the New Testament, ὃ ix. 

2 Thucydidis Historia Belli Pelopennesiaci, lib. v. c. 20. tom. iit. pp. 937, 258. 
edit. Bipont. 

3 Gerard’s Institutes of Biblica Criticism, p. 454. 

4 Doddridge, Macknight, &c. on Matt. xii. 40. 
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whole day, and tosay it was done after three or seven days, &c. if it 
were done on the third or seventh day from that last mentioned. Com- 
pare 1 Kings xx. 29. and Luke i. 21. And, as the Hebrews had no 
word exactly answering to the Greek νυχϑημερον, to signify a natural 
day of twenty-four hours, they used night and day, or day and night, 
for it: so that, to say a thing happened after three days and three 
nights, was the same as to say that 11 happened after three days, or on 
the third day. Compare Esther iv. 16. with v. 1. Gen. vii. 4.12. 17. 
Exod. xxiv. 18. and xxxiv. 28. and Dan. viii. 14. 

If. Apparent contradictions between prophecies and their accomplish- 
ment sometimes proceed from the figurative language of the prophets ; 
which is taken, partly from the analogy between the world natural and 
an empire or kingdom considered as a world politic, and partly from 
sacred topics. | 

Hence it is that the prophets so frequently express what relates to 
the Christian dispensation and worship in terms borrowed from the 
Mosaic religion; of which instances may be seen in Isa. ii. 2, 3. xix. 
19. and lvi. 7. Jer.it. 17. Zech. νι]. 22, and Mal.i. 11. For, the 
religion of Moses being introductory to that of Jesus, and there being 
consequently a mutual dependency between the two religions, “ it is 
reasonable to suppose that, previous to such an important change of 
the economy, some intimations would be given of its approach. And 
yet, to have done this in a way, that would have led the Jews to look 
with irreverence on a system under which not only themselves but 
their posterity were to live, would not have harmonised with our no- 
tions of the divine wisdom. <A method was therefore to be invented ; 
which, while it kept the people sincerely attached to the law, would 
dispose them, when the time was come, for the reception of a better 
covenant that was to be established on better promises. Now the spirit 
of prophecy, together with the language in which that prophecy was 
conveyed, tully accomplished both these purposes. By a contrivance 
only to be suggested by divine prescience, the same expressions, which 
in their primary and literal meaning were used to denote the fortunes 
and deliverances of the Jews, for the present consolation of that 
people, were so ordered, as in a secondary and figurative sense to 
adumbrate the sufferings and victories of the Messiah, for the future 
instruction of the church of Christ. Had no expedient of this sort 
been employed, we should have wanted one proof of the connexion 
between the Mosaic and Christian religions: and, on the other hand, 
had the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom been plainly described, the 
design of the national separation would have been defeated. But, 
when spiritual blessings were promised under the veil of temporal 
blessings, and in terms familiar to the carnal expectations of the Jews, 
a proper degree of respect for the old system was preserved, at the 
same time that matters were gradually ripening for the introduction 
of the new: and the shadow of good things held forth obscurely in the 
law, prepared them to look forward to that happier day, when the very 


image itself should be presented in full splendour, and distinctly defined 
by the Gospel.” 2 


" Newton on Daniel, p. 16. edit. 1735. 
2 Bishop Hallifax’s Sermons on the Prophecies, Serm. i. 
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Ill. Apparent contradictions between prophecies and their accomplish- 
ment ‘* may be occasioned by a prediction relating only to one part of a 
complex character or eveni, and on that account seeming to be inconsis- 
tent with other parts of it; and the appearance will be removed by 
taking in such predictions as relate to these other parts, and considering 
them all in connexion.” ἢ 

Such seeming differences occur in the predictions relative to the 
exaltation and glory of the Messiah, compared with the prophecies 
concerning his previous sufferings. On this subject the reader may 
compare Vol. 11. Part I. Chapter IX. pp. 358, eé seq. In a subsequent 
article of this Appendix (No. IV.) we have given a table of the chief 
predictions relative to the Messiah. 

IV. Seeming differences in the interpretation of prophecies also pro= 
ceed partly from the difficulty of fixing the precise time of their fulfil- 
ment, and parily from the variety of opinions adopted by expositors ; 
who, being dissatisfied with the views taken by their predecessors, 
are cach solicitous to bring forward some new interpretation of his 
own. 

These differences however are no more an objection against prophecy, 
than they are against the truth of all history: and we may with equal 
propriety conclude that things never came to pass, because historians 
differ about the time when they were done, as that they were never 
predicted, because learned men vary in their modes of explaining the 
accomplishment of such predictions. Expositors may differ in the 
niceties of the chronological part, but in general circumstances they 
are agreed; hence, whoever will consult them may be greatly con- 
firmed in the truth.of the prophecies, upon this very consideration— 
that there is less difference in the explanation of the principal pro- 
phecies than there is in the comments upon most antient profane his- 
tories; and that those who differ in other matters, must have the 
greater evidence for that in which they agree. Although there may 
be a difficulty in calculating the precise time when some predictions 
were fulfilled, because it is disputed when the computation is to begin, 
or how some other circumstance is to be understood, yet all inter- 
preters and expositors are agreed, concerning these very prophecies, 
that they are fulfilled. For instance, in Gen. xlix. 10. it is certain 
that the sceptre is departed from Judah, whether that prophecy is to 
be understood of the tribe of Judah, or of the Jewish nation who were 
denominated from that tribe. Although the later Jewish writers deny 
its application to the times of the Messiah, yet the elder writers in- 
variably refer it to him; and it is certain that the city and sanctuary 
are destroyed, and that the sacrifice and oblation are entirely done 
away, though interpreters do not agree about the precise time and 
manner of the accomplishment of every particular. In a similar man- 
ner, the prophecy of Daniel respecting the seventy weeks is equally 
plain, and its accomplishment in the destruction of Jerusalem is cer- 
tain; notwithstanding the differences of opinion im assigning the pre- 
cise epocha of time. Plain matter of fact shows that these memorable 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 435. 
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predictions are fulfilled ; and the only difference is concerning a single 
circumstance. ΤῸ doubt, therefore, (as some of our modern self- 
styled philosophers do) of the fulfilment of prophecies, merely because 
we do not certainly know the exact time when each particular was 
accomplished, though we certainly know that they must have long 
since been fulfilled, isas unreasonable, as if a man should question the 
truth ofhistory on account of the uncertainties which are to be found 
in chronology. ‘The existence of Homer is not denied, because it is 
uncertain when he lived; nor is the reality of the Trojan war the less 
certain because the time of the capture of Troy has been variously 
determined. History, it has been well remarked, relates what has 
happened, and prophecy foretells what shall come to pass ; and an un- 
certainty in point of time no more affects the one than the other. We 
may be uncertain of the time foretold by the prophet, and as uncertain 
of the time mentioned by the historian; but, when all other circum- 
stances agree, there is no reason why our uncertainty, as to the single 
circumstance of time, should be alleged against the credibility of either 
of them. ! 

V. Some of the prophetic declarations are not predictions concerning 
things future, but simply commands relative to things which were to be 
performed, or they are conditional promises, and threatenings, not ab- 
solute predictions ; so that, if it subsequently appear that these were 
not executed, such non-performance cannot create any difficulty or re- 
pugnancy between the supposed prophecy and its fulfilment. 

We may illustrate this remark by reference to the fast observed 
by the Jews on the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar : 
these fasts the prophet Zechariah (vii. 19.) in the name of Jehovah 
declares, are to be abolished, and converted into a joyous festival ; 
but, notwithstanding this declaration, we know that they continued 
afterwards to be observed. Another instance may be seen in 2 Kings 
viii. 10. Elisha’s answer to Hazael: to which we may add the seeming 
assertion, that the last day was near, in Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 1 Cor. x. 
11. 1 Thess. iv. 15. Heb. ix. 26. James ν. 7, 8. 2 Pet. in. 12,13. 
and 1 John ii. 18. 


VI. Some of the prophetic promises appear to have been made to in- 
dividuals, which however were not fulfilled in them. 

But between such prophecies and their fulfilment there is no real 
discordance : because they were accomplished in the posterity of the 
person to whom the promise was made. ‘Thus, in Isaac’s prophetic 
blessing of Jacob, it was announced (Gen. xxvii. 29.) that he should 
be lord over his brethren. Now we know from the sacred writings 


that this never took effect in the person of Jacob ; but it was fully ve- 
rified in his posterity. 


1 Jenkin on the Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 178, 179. 
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SECTION IV. 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN DOCTRINE. 


THESE arise from various causes, as contradictions from a mode 
of speaking which, to our apprehensions, is not sufficiently clear,— 
from the same term being used in different senses in different texts, — 
from the same word being used in apparently contradictory senses, — 
from the different designs of the sacred writers,—from the different 
ages in which the various sacred writers lived, and from the different 
degrees of their knowledge respecting the coming of Messiah, and the 
religion to be instituted by him. 


§ 1. Seeming contradictions from a mode of speaking which, to our 
APPREHENSIONS, is not sufficiently clear. 


It has been the practice of some writers to assert that the apostles, 
Saint Paulin particular, have argued both illogically and inconclusively : 
this assertion, however, falls to the ground of itself, when we consider 
the violent dislocations, to which writers of the school alluded to have 
resorted, in order to disprove what is self-evident from the Bible— 
the divinity and atonement of the Messiah. ‘ At the same time it is not 
to be concealed, that apparent contradictions do sometimes arise from 
a mode of speaking which, to our apprehensions, does not seem suf- 
ficiently clear. For instance, salvation is in one passage ascribed to 
grace through faith, which we are assured is not of ourselves, but is the 
gift of God ;—not of works, lest any man should boast (Eph. 11. 8—10.); 
and in another Abraham is said to be justified by faith without works, 
(Rom. iv. 2—6); while in a third passage he is said to have been 
justified by works. (James 11. 21.) The apparent difference in these 
points of doctrine is occasioned by the fruits and effects being put for 
the cause. A little attention to the argument of the apostle removes 
all difficulty. Saint Paul's object in the Epistle to the Romans was, 
to show, in opposition to the objections of the Jews, that how much 
soever Abraham excelled other men in righteousness during the course 
of his life, he had no cause for glorying before God; who justified, 
accepted, and covenanted with him, not for obedience, but for faith 
in the divine promise. Abraham believed God's word, and God ac- 
cepted his faith, dealt with him as righteous, and became his God: 
in like manner as he now conducts himself towards all who truly re- 
pent, and unfeignedly believe his Gospel. Saint James, on the con- 
trary, having encouraged the christian converts to bear with patience 
the trials they should meet with, and improve them to the purposes of 
religion, presses upon them meekness and gentleness towards each 
other, as the test of their sincerity ; and shows that faith without love 
is of no avail. ‘Thus the doctrine asserted by each apostle is proved 
to be consistent, and the seeming repugnancy disappears. For the 
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removal of difficulties arising from expressions not appearing suthi- 
ciently clear, the following observations will be found useful. 

I. A passage which is ambiguous, or which contains any unusual ex- 
pression, must be interpreted agreeably to what is revealed more clearly 
and accurately in other parts of the Scriptures. 

Numerous instances might be adduced in illustration of this remark, 
in which bodily parts and passions are ascribed to God; which un- 
usual modes’of expression are to be explained in conformity with such 
other passages as remove the appearance of contradiction. Another 
example we have in Luke xiv. 13, 14. When thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; 
for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt be reeompensed at the 
resurrection of thejust. From this passage, some have inferred that 
the resurrection of the just ouly is intended, and consequently that the 
wicked shall certainly perish. There is, it is true, something nnusual 
1 this expression: but the doctrine of the resurrection of all mankind 
from the dead, which is so explicitly revealed in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, being laid down and acknowledged, we readily perceive that our 
Saviour was speaking, in the passage under consideration, of acts of 
kindness done purely for the love of God, and on the recompense 
which He would bestow on them. But of the universal resurrection 
no notice is taken, nor is it denied that the wicked will receive their 
reward. 

If. 4 passage, in which a doctrine is slightly treated, must be ex- 
plained by one where the subject is more turgely discussed : and one single 
passage is not to be explained in contradiction to many others, but con- 

-sistently with them. 

For instance, Jesus Christ in one place says, that he judges no man : 
in another, that he will judge all men : in one passage, that he is noé 
come to judge the world ; in another, that he ἐδ come for judgment. 
These seeming inconsistencies occyr in the Gospel of Saint John : 
it becomes necessary, therefore, to find out some other passage that 
will reconcile them. Thus in John xii. 47. he says, I came not to 
judge the world; and in ch. ix. 39. he says, Fur gudgment I am come 
into this world. In the latter passage, he adds the cause of his thus 
coming,—namely, that they whose blindness proceeded from mere 
ignorance should be taught to see: while they who saw only through 
pride and prejudice should be left in their wilful blmdness. Hence it 
appears, that our Lord was not speaking of the last judgment, from 
which we call God the judge of the living and of the dead ; but that 
the tenor of his discourse was, to enable his hearers themselves to de- 
termine whether they were ignorant or not; for in the same chapter, 
(verse 16.) itis said that Jesus spoke these words to the Pharisees, who 
would not perceive their own ignorance, nor judge themselves. In 
the other passage (John xii. 47.) we read, I came not tojudge (rather 
to condemn) the world, but to save the world,—not to make its inha- 
bitants wretched, but to make them happy for time and for eternity, 
if they will be so wise as to listen to the proposals which I offer. Here 
the word save is plainly opposed to condemn : and that this is the pro- 
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per meaning of the passage is evident from comparing chapter iii, 
verses 15—19. 

The latter part of this rule the following passage will exemplify. 
In Gen. xvii. 1OU—14. the observance of circumcision is commanded ;. 
in Acts xv. the observance of that rite is affirmed not to be necessary. 
These propositions are apparently contradictory ; Jesus Christ himself 
has determined them, Matt. x1. 13. .4ll the prophets, and the luw, yn- 
til John, prophesied; intimating, as the context implies, that the ob- 
servances of the law would thereafter cease. 

Ill. Between a general assertion in one text, and a restriction of it, 
or an exception to it, in another text, thereis an appearance of contra- 
diction which is sometimes removed by explaining the former with the pro- 
per limitations." 

Several general expressions, in all languages, not only admit of, but 
also require a limitation ; without which the true sense and meaning: 
of many passages will not be understood. And, as the eastern nations 
indulged themselves most freely in the use of strong and figurative ex- 
pressions, the Scriptures require more limitations perhaps than any 
other book: as it respects the New Testament, Saint Paul mentions 
principles on which we may build our limitations : 1 speak after the 
manner of men. (Rom. vi. 19.) “It is manifest that he is excepted.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

Thus, in Mark x. 11, 12. and in Luke xvi. 18. divorce is absolutely 
nics but, in Matt. v. 32. and xix. 9. it is allowed for adultery 
only. Yet, in 1 Cor. vii. 15. it seems to be allowed, though the apostle 
does not authorize a second marriage. 

The precept, Except we become as little children,, we shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xvill. 3.), cannot mean that we are 
not to speak distinctly, or to walk steadily: but obviously refers to the 
docility, and freedom from ambition and worldly thoughts, which cha- 
racterise children. i 

The observations offered in another part of this work? on the figures 
of speech, termed synedoche, and hyperbole, may be applied in illus- 
tration of the preceding remark. 


8.2. Apparent Contradictions from the same Terms being used in dif- 
ferent and even contradictory Senses. 


I. Sometimes an apparent.contradiction, in points of doctrine, arises 
from the same term or word being used in different senses in different 
texts. 

In this case the seeming repugnancy is to be removed by restricting 
the term properly in each text. 

Thus, in some passages of the New Testament, we read that the 
kingdom of Christ ts eternal : but in 1 Cor. xv. 24. it is said to have an 
end: in the latter passage, the kingdom of Christ means his media- 


1 Gerard’s Institutes, p. 456, 
2 See Vol. 11. Part Il. Chap. V. Sect. VIL. infra, 
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torial kingdom, which includes all the displays of his grace in saving 
sinners, and all his spiritual influence in governing the church visible 
onearth. By the eternal kingdom of Christ is intended the future 
State of eternal blessedness, which is so beautifully described as an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven, &c. (1 Pet. i. 4, 5.) 

In like manner, Π is appointed unto men once to die, (Heb. ix. 27.) 
that is, a temporal death: yet if any man keep Christ’s sayings he 
Shall never see death, (John viii. 51.) that is, eternal death. Hatred 
of others is very sinful and odious, (Tit. iti. 3.) and yet to hate our 
nearest relations, that is, to love them less than we love Christ, isa 
duty. (Luke xiv. 26. compared with Matt. x. 37.) John the Baptist 
was not Elias, (John 1. 21.)-that is, not the prophet who lived under 
Ahab ; but he was the Elias predicted by Malachi, (Mal. iv. 5, 6.) that 
is, One in the spirit and power of the antient Elijah. (Matt. xi. 11, 12. 
14. Markix. 1I—13. Lukei. 17.) 

So, we cannot stand before God in the righteousness of our own 
persons, (Psal. cxlii. 2.) but we may appeal to him for the righteous- 
ness of our cause, in matters of difference between ourselves and others. 
(Psal. xviii, 20. xxxv. 27. Heb.) 

II. Apparent contradictions, in points of doctrine, sometimes arise 
from the same word being used not only in different but also in contradic- 
tory senses. 

Thus, in Joshua xxii. 5. the same Hebrew verb ys) (varasu), 
which usually signifies to inherit or possess, also means to dispossess 
or disinherit : He shall expel them (from their inheritance) from before 
you, and ye shall possess their land, succeed to their inheritance. In 
like manner, the word sin also denotes ἃ siv-offering in Gen. iv. 4. 
2 Cor. v. 21. and in many other passages of Scripture. The Hebrew 
verb 553, (Barak), to bless, has been supposed also to mean curse ; 
and, contrary to the authority of antient versions, the lexicons (as the 
late eminently learned Mr. Parkhurst has proved) have given it the 
sense of cursing in the six following passages; 1 Kings xxi. 10. 13. 
Jobi. ὃ. 11. and especially Job ii. 5. 9. The rendering of which last 
passage, he observes, should be thus ; 

Then said his wife unto him, 
Dost thou yet retain thine integrity, 
Blessing the Aleim (God) and dying, or even unto death?! 

The Greek language presents numerous similar examples of the same 
words having different senses. Thus Εἰδωλον, in its primitive accepta- 
tion, bears a good sense, and simply means any representation or like- 
ness ofa thing; but it also most frequently denotes, in the New 
Testament, an image to which religious worship is given, whether it 
be intended of the true God, as in Acts vii. 41. or of a false deity, as 
in Acts xv. 20. 1 Cor. xii. 2. and Rev. ix. 20. So Περιεργος, which 
simply means curious, and its derivative περιεργαζομαι, are used in a 
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' Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 84. 5th edition. Dr. Mason Good, in his accu. 
rate and elegant version of the book of Job, has adopted Mr. P.’s rendering, and con- 
firmed its propriety by various examples; see particularly his notes, pp. 5—9. ; 
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worse sense, and denote impertinent curiosity in other persons affairs, 
as in 1 Tim. v. 13. and 2 Thess. iii. 11. So satovexresy, which pri- 
marily signifies to have more than another, also means to have more 
than one ought to possess, to defraud and circumvent. See 2 Cor. vil. 2. 
xii. 17, 18. and 1 Thess. iv. 6. (which last text denotes to defraud 
and injure by adultery, as numerous commentators, antient and 
modern, have already observed.) And μεϑνειν, which (like the Hebrew 
verb qq, Gen. xiii. 34'.) in its good sense denotes merely to drink 
freely and to cheerfulness, but not to intoxication, (asin John 11. 10.) 
is often taken in an ill sense, and means to be drunien. Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 49. Acts ii. 15. and 1 Thess. v. 7. with Rey. xvi. 
20. * 


4 


§ 3. Apparent Contradictions, in Points of Doctrine, arising from the 
different Designs of the Sacred Writers. , 


A kind of repugnancy sometimes arises from the different designs 
which the sacred writers had in view; and this can only be removed 
by interpreting each passage agreeably to the writers design. It is 
obvious that the same person may express’himself in various ways con- 
cerning one and the same thing: and in this case regard must be had 
to his intention. In Saint Paul's Epistles, for instance, we find the 
apostle frequently arguing, but more or less severely, with those who 
rigorously urged a comphance with the Mosaic rites and ceremonies ; 
in some passages, he expresses himself more gently towards his oppo- 
nents; in others, with greater severity, calling the opinions thus 
asserted doctrines of devils, and profane and old wives fables. 
(1 Tim.iv.1, 7) Τὸ understand these passages aright, then, it is 
necessary that we distinguish the three-fold design of the apostle, ac- 
cording to the three different classes of advocates for the observance 
of the Mosaic ritual. 1. Against those who maintained the rites pre- 
scribed by Moses from weakness of mind, and could not persuade 
themselves that these ought to be abandoned, the apostle argues with 
great lenity ; compare Rom. xiv. throughout. 2. There were others, 
however, who, while they contended for and urged the external ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law, expressed the utmost contempt for the Chris- 
tian religion, which they either affirmed not to be true, or to be 
insufficient unless the observance of the law of Moses were superadded. 
Against this class of opponents, Saint Paul argues with much more 
severity, denying altogether the necessity of such observance ; com- 


t They drank and were merry (literally drank largely) with him. 

2 The Latin language presents us with many examples of the same words which 
have different meanings. It will’suffice to specify two or three. Sacer, it is well known, 
signifies not only that which is holy, but also that which is most cursed and detestable. 
Thus we have in Virgil (/En. iii. 57.) the well known words aur7 sacra fames. In our 
old English common law writers, villanus, (villain), denotes a rustic of servile con- 
dition, but the English word is now exclusively a term of infamy, So, mzssa, the mass, 
was at first an innocent word; signifying merely the service of the church, but has 
long since degenerated into a widely different meaning, and is given exclusively. to 
the worship of the church of Rome. 
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pare the Epistie to the Galatians. 3. There was another class of 
persons, who, to the external observance of the Mosaic ritual, joined 
certain philosophical notions borrowed from the Alexandrian school of 
philosophers, and which were received among the Therapeute. Ac- 
cording to these, the highest wisdom consisted in a state of celibacy, 
mortification, and abstinence from animal food; against these crude 
opinions the apostle argues vehemently, terming them profane and old 
wives fables, and diabolical, that is, the most pestilent, doctrines. 
The perusal of Vhilc’s treatise on the Therapeute will shew what pre- 
tensions that sect made to wisdom and piety which consisted in mors 
tification and abstinence, and with what sovereign contempt they 
regarded all other persons. To this class of Saint Paul’s antagonists are 
to be referred 1 Tim. iv. throughout, and also Col. ii. verse 8. to the 
end. 

_ On the best mode of ascertaining the design of any book or passage 
in the sacred writings, see Vol, II. Part II. Chap. IiI. Sect.VII. infra. 


§ 4. Apparent Contradictions, arising from the different Ages in which the. 
Sacred Writers lived, and the different Degrees of Knowledge which 
they possessed. 


There is another class of doctrinal points, in which a species of re- 
pugnancy is produced by the different ages in which the sacred writers 
lived. 

All expositors of the Scriptures are agreed in the summary of reli- 
gious truths revealed in them, and that, from the Book of Genesis to 
the Revelation of Saint John, this doctrine 1s constantly and unani- 
inously delivered, viz. that there is one infinitely wise, gracious, just, 
and eternal God; and that our salvation is of God through the atone- 
inent of the Messiah, &c. &c. But this doctrine is variously expressed, 
according as the ages, in which the writers lived, were more or less 
remote trom the time when the Son of God was manifested in the 
flesh. Further, in the Old Testament, there are many very severe 
precepts relative to revenging of injuries on enemies, as well as many 
imprecations against the foes of David: no such precepts are to be 
found in the New Testament. Again, the law of revenge and reta- 
liation, in the Mosaic system, is extremely severe, requiring eye for eye, 
hand for hand, tooth tor tooth, &c. Widely different from this is the 
spirit of the Christian doctrine. 

An apparent contradiction likewise 1s caused by the different degrees 
of knowledge possessed by the sucred writers relative to the happiness 
to be procured for man by Jesus Christ. In the Old Testament this 
happiness is almost constantly described as being external: but in the 
New Testament all external considerations are dismissed, and it is 
affirmed to be spiritual or internal. Hence also it happens, that 
although the same worship of the same Jehovah is treated of in the 
books ofthe Old and New Testament, external worship is chiefly, though 
not exclusively, insisted upon in the former, but internal in the latter ; 
in the. Old Testament it is the spirit of bondage, but in the New it 1s the 
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spirit of adoption. In this gradual revelation of the divine will we, see 
the wisdom and goodness of God ; who graciously proportioned it to 
the capacities of men, and the disposition, of their minds, to receive 
those intimations which he was pleased to communicate. And, as the 
sacred writers accommodated themselves to the imperfect or more im- 
proved degrees of knowledge which existed at the times they wrote, so 
it appears that they adapted their precepts to the religious, civil, and 
domestic or private customs of their countrymen. Hence it happens, 
that though religion in itself was always one and the same thing, yet 
the manner in which it was made known acquired some tinge,— 

1. From religious customs : for as all the more antient people were 
accustomed to worship their own gods, agreeably to their own peculiar 
rites, so the Jews after their manner worshipped the only true God. 

2. Civil customs also imparted some degree of peculiarity to religion. 
For while one nation was separated from intercourse with others by 
its own customs, many things were spoken of God, as a national deity, 

more peculiarly appropriated to that nation: but, if that separation be 
removed, Jehovah is described as the common parent of all mankind. 

. 3. Lastly, in the domestic or private institutes contained in the Mosaic 
law, there are many things derived from the manners and customs of 
their forefathers ; this fact has been shewn by the late Professor 
Michaelis in his elaborate work on the Law of Moses'. In like manner, 
the apostles accommodated themselves to the peculiar customs that 
obtained in different countries in their own age. How differently do 
they express themselves towards Jews and Heathens! Not only do 
they attend to religious, civil, and domestic or private manners and 
customs, but, in proportion as these underwent gradual changes, they 
explain many things more copiously as well as more clearly, rejecting 
the veil of types, and despising those ceremonies in which the Jewish 
nation formerly delighted. An attentive consideration of these circum- 
stances will contribute to clear up many apparent contradictions, as 

. well as to solve very many of the objections brought by infidels against 
the sacred writings. Let times and seasons be accurately distinguished, 
and perfect harmony will be found to subsist in the different books of 

Scripture. 


SECTION V. 
SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS TO MORALITY. 


NorwrrustanpING it is generally admitted that the Holy 
Scriptures breathe a spirit of the purest and most diffusively benevolent 
morality ; yet there are some passages which have been represented 
as giving countenance to immorality and cruelty. But these, when 


----.-. .. 


1 Commentaries on the Law of Moses, 4 vols. 8vo. translated by the (late) Rev. 
πε Smith, to whom the student is deeply indebted for this valuable accession to biblical 
iterature. 
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duly examined, will be found perfectly in unison with the purest prin- 
ciples of morality. The wide difference which subsists between antient 
and modern manners, if fairly considered, would alone be a sufficient 
reply to che indecencies, which are asserted to exist in the Bible. For 
it is to be observed, that the characteristic distinction of modern man- 
ners is the free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily commerce of 
life and conversation. Hence arises the peculiar system of modern 
manners ;—hence also, that artificial system of decorum, delicacy, and 
modesty, which belong entirely to this relation of the sexes, and to 
the modern times in which it exists. But in the antient world, there: 
was nothing of this intercourse. Women were wholly shut up, as 
among the Asiatics of all ages ; or they were slaves, handmaids, and 
inferiors, as in the patriarchal times and among the Jews; or, by the 
effect of custom (often more despotic than positive law), they conld 
not converse or go abroad but with their own immediate family or re- 
latives. What therefOfe we call delicacy and modesty, and all the ar- 
tificial system resulting from them, had no existence among these na- 
tions. Men wrote only to men; laws were given only” to men; 
history was read_ only by men. Every thing was called by the name 
originally affixed to it; and, as such names “hat no adjunctive signifi- 
cation arising only from the intercourse of the sexes, they excited ideas 
of indelicacy « or immodesty no more than similar names excite such ideas 
among the naked aborigines of the westcrn hemisphere. There is 
(as that distinguished classical scholar and critic Dr. Bentley long ago 
most forcibly remarked), the same ditference between the free lan- 
guage of Scripture and the free language of the Greek and Roman 
writers, as there is between the nakedness of a courtesan and the 
nakedness of an Indian. 

Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we find in all 
other respects. commended in the Scriptures, are in some respects 
faulty ; but these are, in such instances, by no means proposed for 
our imitation, and consequently give no sanction whatever to immo- 
rality: for several of these faults are either expressly condemned, or 
are briefly related or mentioned as matter of fact, without any inti- 
mation that they are either to be commended or imitated. ‘The sacred 
writers, however, are only answerable for facts, not for the morality 
of actions. It is true that the Jewish history is stained with blood 
and cruelty; but so is the history or all other nations (whose chro- 
niclers, annalists, or other historians, are not censured for their bare nar- 
ration of the crimes of the individuals or nations), and without the 
additional circumstance of being relieved by such histories of true piety 
and virtue as abound in the Scriptures. But it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the moral character of the Jewish nation was by no means 
so uniformly bad as the modern antagonists of divine revelation pre- 
tend. In some ages, their morals were much purer, and their piety 
more fervent, than at others. Such was the generation which first 
entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also the generations that lived 
during the reigns of their most pious monarchs. It is, moreover, to 
be considered, "that the mere narration of : any action, such as we find 
in the Old and New ‘Testaments, implies neither the approbation nor 
the censure of it, but only declares that such a thing was done, and 
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in such a manner, and the not concealing of these shews the simplicity 
and impartiality of the sacred writers; whv spare no person whom; 
soever, not even when they themselves are concerned,—though the 
thing related should redound to their disgrace ;—as in the case of 
Noah’s drunkenness (Gen. 1x. 21.), Jacob's deceiving of Isaae 
(Gen. xxvii.!), Peter's denial of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 69—75. and the 
parallel passages of the* other evangelists); Paul's dispute with Peter 
(Gal. ii. 11—14); and Paul's excuse of himself. (Acts xxii. 5.) 

The following are the principal passages which the recent advocates 
of infidelity have charged with being coutradictions to morality ; with 
how little pretext, the reader will be enabled to judge, by the candid 
examination and consideration of the remainder of this section. 

1. God’s command to Abraham, to sacrifice Isaac, (Gen. xxii.) 
has been represented as a command to commit murder in its most 
horrid form, and, consequently, as inconsistent with the holiness of 
God to give. But this command may be satisfactorily vindicated, 
either by regarding it as a symbolical action 2, or (without this con- 
sideration) by resolving it into the divine sovereignty over the lives of 
his creatures. For, the Supreme Lord and Giver of Life has a right 
to take it away, and to cominand it to be taken away whenever and in 
whatsoever manner he pleases. To offer a human victim to him, with- 
out his express warrant, would be to commit murder ; but to do so 
by his command, would be an act of obedience. As the Almighty has 
aright to command, so his perfections lead us to infer, that he will 
command nothing but what is worthy of himself. ‘The design of God, 


1 From this circumstance God has been represented by infidels, as distinguishing his 
favourite, Jacob, by a system of fraud and lies: but the following considerations, by the 
late Bishop Horne, may assist us to form a right judgment of this matter. 

«151. The proposition of deceiving Isaac originated not with Jacob, but with Rebeccah. 
Jacob remonstrated against it, as likely to bring a curse upon him, rather than a blessing ; 
nor would consent to perform his part, till she engaged to take all the blame on herself 
—‘* On me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice.” 

Qdly. From this speech, and from the earnestness and solicitude discovered by Re- 
beccah, it may not unfairly be presumed, that she had some special reason for what she 
did ; that Isaac was about to take a wrong step in a concern of great moment, which 
ought to be prevented, and could be prevented by no other means. ᾿ 

Sdly. The rectitude of Rebeccah’s judgment seems evidently to have been recognised 
and allowed by Isaac, at the conclusion of the matter. For though he had blessed Jacob, 
intending to bless Esau, yet, as if recoltecting himself, he confirmed and ratified that 
blessing in the strongest terms: ** Yea, and he shall be blessed.” Still farther—at 
sending him away, he again repeated the benediction, in the most solemn and affecting 
manner ; ** God give thee the blessing of Abraham!” [τ is hard to assign any other reason, 
why, if so disposed, upon discovering the fraud, he might not have reversed the proceed - 
ings Nay, by the kind meeting of the brothers afterwards, one should be inclined to 
suppose, that Esau himself acquiesced at length in the propriety cf what had been done. 

4thly. Ifsuch were the case, Isaac was only deceived into what was right, and what 
himself acknowledged to be so in the conclusion. ‘Ihe deception was like those often 
practised by physicians for the benefit oftheir patients ; and casuists must decide upon it 
in the same manner. The offence of Jacob is certainly alleviated, if not entirely taken 
off, by the circumstance of Rebeccah pledging herself to bear the blame; as the conduct 
of Rebeccah seems justified by that of Isaac ratifying and confirming to Jacob the blessing 
originally intended for Esau. Upon the whole, if there were an offence, it was one that 
might be forgiven ; and if God, notwithstanding, continued to bless Jacob, he did forgive 
it, and had reasons for so doing.” Bp. Horne’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 477, 478. 

2 This is Bp. Warburtou’s mode ef solving the difficulty. 
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however, was to prove Abraham, in order that his faith, love, and 
obedience might be manifest, and Not in fact that he should offer up 
Isaac. 

ὡς Jacob's vow (Gen. xxvii. 20—22.) is asserted to be quite con- 
ditional, and as implying that if his God would clothe and feed him, 
he would serve him. ‘This representation is not more unjust, than the 
manner in which it is stated, is indecent. In order that this matter may 
be regarded in its proper light, it must be considered, that, immedi- 
ately before the account which is given us of Jacob’s vow, we are in- 
formed of a vision which he had when setting out on his journey to 
Padan-Aram, when God renewed to him the promises made to Abra- 
ham concerning the giving of the land of Canaan to his posterity, and 
that in his seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed: At the 
same time assuring him, that he would be with him in all places 
whither he should go, and would bring him again into that land. 
(12—15). In consequence of this vision Jacob made his vow the next 
morning ; the design of which was, to express the sense he had of the 
divine goodness, and his confidence in God’s gracious protection ; and 
to declare his solemn resolution that if God would be with him and 
keep him in his way, and would give him bread to eat and raiment to 
pué on, (which shews the moderation of his desires), so that he should 
come again to his father’s house in peace, he would after his return 
make an open and public acknowledgement of his gratitude and devo- 
tion to the Lord as his. God; would set apart that place, where God 
had appeared to him, to his worship ; and would devote to His service 
the tenth of all the substance which God should give him. Now such 
a conduct as this, instead of being impiously interested and craving 
(as some opposers of revelation have asserted), will appear to every one 
who judges candidly and impartially, a great argument of the simplicity 
aud goodness of Jacob’s heart, and of a pious and well disposed mind : 
though undoubtedly it appears absurd to those who affirm—what how- 
ever they cannot prove—that the Almighty does not concern himself 
‘ with individuals of the human race. 

3. The objection that God’s commanding of the Israelites (Exod. 
ili, 22. xl. 35.) to borrow from the Egyptians what they never in- 
tended to restore, is not only an act of injustice, but favours theft, is 
obviated by rendering the Hebrew verb ‘xX (sHAaL), asked or de- 
manded, agreeably to its proper and literal meaning ', which is given 
to it in all the antient versions, as well as in every modern translation, 
our own excepted. 

4. The hardening of Pharaoh's heart (Exod. iv. 21. ix. 16.) has 
been a fruitful source ‘of malignant cavil with the adversaries of the 
Bible ; some of whom have not hesitated to affirm that this single 
chapter is sufficient to destroy the authenticity of the entire Scriptures, 
while others, more decently and speciously, assert that a just God 
could not punish the Egyptian monarch for a hardness of heart of 
which he himself was evidently the cause. This is the objection 


1 It is the very word used in’ Pal. 11.8. 9NW (staat). Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritanec, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession, 
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in all its force. Let us now see how little foundation there 1s 
for it. 

“When we meet with an assertion apparently contrary to all the 
truth and equity in the world, it 15 but common justice to any writer, 
human or divine, to suppose, that we mistake his meaning, and that 
the expression employed to convey it is capable of an interpretation 
different from that which may at first present itself. We cannot, for 
a moment, imagine, that God secretly influences a man’s will, or 
suggests any wicked stubborn resolution to his mind, and then 
punishes him for it. We are therefore to consider, by what other 
means, not incompatible with his nature and attributes, he may be 
said, in a certain sense, and without impropriety, to harden a man’s 
heart. 

‘‘'There are many ways by which we may conceive this effect to be 
wrought, without running into the absurdity and impiety above-men- 
tioned. ‘The heart may be hardened by those very respites, miracles, 
and mercies, intended to soften it ; for if they do not soften it, they 
will harden it—God is sometimes said to do that which he permits to 
be done by others, in the way of judgment and punishment ; as when 
his people rejected his own righteous laws, he is said to have ‘given 
them’ the idolatrous ones of their heathen neighbours, ‘statutes that 
were not yood.—The heart may be hardened by his withdrawing 
that grace it has long resisted; men may be given up to a reprobate 
mind ; as they would not see when they possessed the faculty of sight, 
the use of that faculty may be taken from them, and they may be 
abandoned to blindness. But all this is judicial, and supposes previous 
voluntary wickedness, which it is designed to punish.”? 

Further, no person who candidly peruses the history of the trans- 
actions with Pharaoh, can deny that what the Almighty did to Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians had a tendency to soften rather than to harden bis 
heart ; especially as it was not until after he had seen the miracles, 
and after the plagues had ceased, that he hardened himself, and would 
not suffer the Israelites to depart. The threatened plagues were sus- . 
pended on a condition, with which he refused to comply, and then 
only were they inflicted. It is, moreover, well known that Hebrew 
verbs in the Hiphil conjugation, signify to permit or to suffer to be 
done, as well as to cause to be done: hence nothing more is meant, . 
than to leave a man to the bent and tendency of his own disposition. 
Thus, Pharaoh was left, and he is said to have made his own heart 
stubborn against God. He sinned yet more and hardened uis heart. 
The proper rendering therefore of Exod. iv. 21. is—TI will permit his 
heart to be so hardened, that he will not let the people go. So, in 
Exod. ix. 12. it ought to be translated, Yet the Lorn suffered the heart 
of Pharaoh to be so hardened, that he hearkened not to them. And a 
more literal rendering of Exod. ix. 15, 16, would remove the discre- 
pancy which seems at present to exist in our common version, which 
runs thus:—For now I will stretch out my hand and smite thee with 
pestilence ; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. And in very deed 
for this cause have I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my power; 
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! Bp. Horne’s Letters on Infidelity, Lett. xiv. (Works, vol. vi. p. 481.) 
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and thut my name may be declared throughout all the earth. In the 
original Hebrew, the verbs are in the past tense and not in the future, 
as our authorised version improperly expresses them, by which means 
an apparent contradiction is produced: for neither Pharach nor his 
people were smitten with pestilence, nor was he by any kind of mor- 
tality cut off from the earth. ‘The first-born, it is true, were slain by 
a destroying angel, and Pharaoh himself was drowned in the Red 
Sea: but there is no reference whatever to these judgments in the 
tivo verses in question. If the words be translated as they ought, 
in the subjunctive mood, or in the past instead of the future, this 
seeming contradiction to facts, as well as all ambiguity, will be 
avoided :—For if now I Hap sTRETCHED οὐτ (94) sHaLacuT1 
had sent forth) my hand, and had smitten thee and thy people with 
the pestilence, thou sHOULDEST HAVE BEEN cué off from the earth. 
But truly on this very account have ‘I caused thee to sussist, that I 
might cause thee to see my power ; and that my NAME might be declared 
throughout all the earth, or, in all this land. 

Thus God gave this impious king to know that it was in conse- 
quence of his especial Providence, that both he and his people had 
not been already destroyed by means of the past plagues; but that 
God had preserved him for this very purpose, that He might havea 
further opportunity of shewing Pharaoh His power in the remaining 
plagues, and of manifesting that He, Jehovah, was the only true 
God, for the full conviction of the Hebrews and Egyptians. 2 

Lastly, our authorised translation of Exod.:vii. 13. (and he (that is, 
God) hardened Pharaoh's heart) is incorrect. It ought to have been, 
AND THE HEART OF PHARAOH WAS HARDENED, as the original 15 ren- 
dered by all the antient versions, without exception, and by the most 
judicious modern translations. The same phrase is correctly translated 
in our authorised version, in Exod. vii. 22. viii. 19. and ix. 7. 

The objections therefore, which the opponents of the Bible have 
raised against it from the passages we have been considering, are 
thus proved to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

5. Again, visiting the sins of the fathers’ upon their children, 
(Exod. xx. 5.) has been charged as injustice : but this objection disap- 
pears, the moment we are convinced that the reward and punishment, 
here intended, are confined to the outward circumstances of prospe- 
rity and distress in the present life; because, if (as was the case) such 
ἃ sanction were necessary in the particular system by which God 
thought fit to govern the Jewish people, it is evident, that any in- 
equality as to individuals, would be certainly and easily remedied in a 


' Ainsworth, Houbigant, Dathe, Schott, and Winzer on Exod. ix. 15,16. It is wor- 
thy of remark that the Septuagint Greek version of the Pentateuch (which we have seen 
in Vol. II. p. 176. is the best executed part of all that version), renders these two verses 
subjunctively, and is followed in this respect by Mr. Boothroyd who thus translates 
them:—Yea now couLp J stretch out my hand and smite thee and thy people with 
pestilence ; so that thou suouLDEsT be cut off from the earth. Andin very deed for 
this purpose have I preserved thee, (Sept. ἐνεκὲν rovrov dutrnenSng On this account thou 
hast been preserved), that I may show to thee my power, and that my name MAY 
be declared through all the earth. 

3 Dr, A. Clarke, on Exod. ix. 15. 
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future life, (as in the particular instances recorded in Numb. xvi. 27—33. 
and Josh. vil. 24, 25); so that each should receive his final reward, 
exactly according to his true appearance in the sight of God, and 
‘thus the Judge of all the earth do right.” It is only when children 
copy and improve on the crimes of their wicked parents, that they 
draw down upon their heads redoubled vengeance ; so that the inno- 
cent never suffer for the guilty, except in such temporal calamities 
as necessarily result from their parent's crimes. As, when the pro- 
fligacy ofone generation involves the next in poverty, or the like, On 
the contrary, so benevolent is the God of Israel, that the eminent piety 
of one man is sometimes rewarded with blessings on thousands of his 
descendants. ‘This was the case with Abraham and his descendants. 
Yet this is the God whom deists represent as cruel and vindic- 
tives 

6. The extirpation of the Canaanites by the Jews, according to the 
divine command, is urged as an act of the greatest cruelty and injus- 
tice ; but this objection falls to the ground when it is considered— 

First, That Palestine had, from time immemorial, been a land oc- 
cupied by Hebrew herdsmen, without being in subjection to any one, 
or acknowledging the Canaanites as their masters, (who certainly 
were not the original possessors of the land, but dwelt on the Red 
Sea) ; and that the Israelites, who had never abandoned their right to 
it, claimed it again of the Canaanites as unlawful possessors. 3 
But 

Secondly, It is a notorious fact, that these latter were an abominably 
wicked people. ‘It is needless to enter into any proof of the depraved 
state of their morals; they were a wicked people in the time of Abra- 
ham; and even then were devoted to destruction by God; but their 
iniquity was not then full,” that 15, they were not yet arrived to such a 
height of profligacy and impiety, as required their destruction. “In 
the time of Moses, they were idolaters; sacrificers of their own 
crying and smiling infants; devourers of human flesh ; addicted to 
unnatural lusts; immersed in the filthiness of all manner of vice. 
Now, it will be impossible to prove, that it was a proceeding contrary 
to God's moral justice to exterminate so wicked a people. He made 
the Israelites the executors of his vengeance: and, in doing this, he 
gave such an evident and terrible proof of his abomination of vice, as 
could not fail to strike the surrounding nations with astonishment and 
terror, and to impress on the minds of the Israelites what they were 
to expect, if they followed the example of the nations whom he com- 
manded them to cut off. *‘ Ye shall not commit any of these abomina- 
tions, that the land spue not you out also, as it spued out the nations 
which were before you.’ (Lev. xviii. 28.) How strong and descriptive 
this language! the vices of the inhabitants were so abominable, that 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 172—185. See also Mi- 
chaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. pp. 45—47. Age of Infidelity, 
in answer to the Age of Reason, p. 52. 

2 Prof. Michaelis has fully proved this, Comm. on Laws of Moses, vol, 1. pp. 153— 
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the very land was sick of them, and forced to vomit them forth, as 
the stomach disgorges a deadly poison.’ z 

Thirdly, After the time of God’s forbearance was expired, they had 
still the alternative, either to flee elsewhere, as in fact many of them 
did, or to surrender themselves, renounce their idolatries, and serve 
the God of Israel : in which case it appears that there was mercy for 
them. Compare Deut. xx. 10—17. ‘That the utter destruction here 
mentioned was to take place only in cases of obstinacy and resistance, 
may be inferred both from the reason of the denunciation, and also 
from the several facts attending its execution. 

The reason why they were to be cut off, is stated (Deut. xx. 18.) 
to be, that they teach you not to do after all their abominations ; which 
reason would not hold good in case of their repentance and turning 
from their idols to worship the God of Israel. 

The facts, from which we argue, are the fedewing. After the con- 
quest of the country, we are told (Josh. xi. 19, 20.) that There was 
not a city that made peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites 
the inhabitants of Gibeon : all other they took in battle. For it was of 
the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should meet Israel in battle 
that he (i. e. Israel) might destroy them utterly, and that they might 
have no favour, but that he (Israel or the Israelites) might destroy them. 2 
Now this passage certainly implies that the Canaanites might have had 
peace, if they had thought proper to accept the proposed terms. They 
rejected the first offers of peace, and were punished by Jehovah refu- 
sing them any further opportunities. ‘The case of the Gibeonites 
seems to confirm this 5, in as much as it is difficult to conceive that 
the oath and covenant, made to them under the circumstances of de- 
ception, should have been so valid and sacred, if the order for their 
extinction admitted of no limitation. The preservation of Rahab also 
(Josh. iii. 12—14 vi. 22, 23.), and a family of Bethel (Judg. 1. 25.), 
with some other instances (1 Kings ix. 20, 21. &c.), incline strongly 
to this exposition; nor does it want the sanction of very respectable 
names among the critics and commentators, Jewish and Christian. 4 

In the fourth place, the destruction is not to be attributed to 
Israel wholly, even as instruments. The Lord himself, partly by storms 


' Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, in reply to the Age of Reason, Letter 1. p. 9. 
(London edit. 1820, 12mc). “The late Dr. Paley has some admirable observations on 
the same topic, in his Sermons on several Subjects, Serm. xxix. pp. 429—443. And 
Dr. Graves has treated it at great length, and with his wonted accuracy. Lect. on Pen- 
tateuch, vol. il. pp. 4—64. 

2 The twentieth verse may, more literally, be rendered :— For tt was of Jehovah (or 
the will of Jehovah) that they should be so courageous as to meet Israel in battle ; that 
they might utterly destroy them; that they might show to them na favour, but destroy 
them, as Jehovah commanded Moses. 

3 It may be objected, if the Israelites were to proclaim peace, whence the need of 
such policy in the Gibeonites ? The answer is easy : though they were to spare their 
lives, they were not to enter into any treaty of alliance with them. Here was their 
object, —to preserve their liberties and their city, which was not permitted ; hence they 
were niade slaves, i. 6. domestics to-attend the menial offices of the tabernacle. 

4« Maimonides , Samson Micosi, Moses de Kotzri, and Ben Nachman among the 
Jews: among the Christans, Ties. Cunzus, Grotius, Placette, Selden and Le Clerc. 
See Findlay’s Vindication of the Sacred Books against Voltaire, p. 151—156. 
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and tempests, partly by noxious insects, and partly by injecting terror 
into the .minds of the inhabitants, perhaps expelled and destroyed 
more than the Israelites themselves ; the wonderful, and we may add 
the miraculous, power of God, co-operating with them. (Compare 
Exod. xxiii.'27. 28. Josh. x. 11, &e.) Doubtless, God might have 
destroyed these nations by earthquake, fire, storm, or plague, and no 
man surely would have disputed his justice or authority; then why 
should men dispute his equity in destroying them by the sword of 
war? Or, if we admit fora moment the existence of invisible spirits, 
he might have sent an angel to destroy them, and would it be un- 
worthy of an angel to be the minister of his displeasure ? Why then 
are Joshua and the Israelites to be abused on the same’ ground ? 

Lastly, The Almighty has in fact executed judgments on mankind, 
far more severe than this. Though the inhabitants of Canaan are 
reckoned seven or eight nations, their whole country was much less 
than England, and what is this to the drowning of the world? a fact, 
attested by all antient histories, divine and human, and confirmed by 
innumerable monuments. 

These considerations will suthciently justify Joshua and the 
other Hebrew worthies, who engaged in this war in obedience to 
the divine command: and, unless we admit them in a great degree, 
we know not how any war at all can be justified, however necessary. 
If many of the people engaged in it from baser motives, we are not 
required to answer for their conduct. There will always be bad cha- 
raeters [ἢ an army, and we do not reckon the Jews to be a nation of 
pure saints !. Butthe fact is, that it no where appears, (nor can it be 
proved), that the Israelites in general contracted ferocious habits by 
this exterminating war. Few nations, if any, ever engaged less fre- 
quently, or in fewer offensive wars than Israel; and their agricultural 
habits, together with other circumstances, operated against such wars 
ofambition and conquest. If any individuals, or even the nation in 
some instances, did gratify a ferocious spirit, they proportionately 
violated their own laws, which enjoined love to neighbours, strangers; 
and enemies. ‘The most remote shadow of proof eannot be adduced 
that Moses earried on war, under the pretext of religion. He made 
no proselytes by the sword ; and neither he nor any other person 
mentioned with approbation in Scripture, made war on any nation 
beyond the borders of the promised land because they were 
idolaters. 

7. The severity of Moses in ordering the extermination of the 
Midianites (Numb. xxxi.) can only be justified by the command. 
This the history asserts ; but that assertion (it has been insisted) is 
contradicted by the nature of the case, because it is abhorrent from 
the Deity to require the destruction of his creatures, and more espe- 
cially to require them to destroy one another. ‘This is the objection ° 
in all its strength ; only in this instance there is supposed to be equal 
cruelty in sparing as in destroying, because, while all the males were 
destroyed (children as well as adults), the female children and virgins 


| Age of Infidelity, pp. 26—351. 
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were all to be spared, as it has been said, for prostitution. For the 
latter assertion, however, there is no foundation either in fact or in 
probability. It only proves that the objectors find it necessary to 
exaggerate, in order to produce the desired effect upon their readers ; 
for the books of Moses no where allow the Israelites to debauch their. 
female slaves. His law prohibited an Israelite even from marrying a 
captive, without, delays and previous formalities ; and if he afterwards 
divorced her, he was bound to set her at liberty ‘because he had 
humbled her.’ (Deut. xxi. 10—14.) They were, then, simply allowed 
to retain these captives as slaves, educating them in their families and 
employing them as domestics. The destruction of the other Midian- 
itish women, who were either married or debauched, is accounted for, 
by recollecting that they had enticed the Israelites to sin. It is a 
fact too well known to require additional proof in this place, that in 
the early heathen nations, numbers of lewd women were consecrated 
to fornication and idolatry, vestiges of which are still to be found 
among the dancing girls of Egypt and of India. Such probably were 
many of these women, and such therefore was their punishment. As 
to the males, they were appointed to destruction, that the nation 
might be extirpated, which was impossible while any of the male issue 
were preserved. 

8. It is asserted that some of the Levitical laws have a manifest ten- 
dency to corrupt and defile the imagination ; and the regulations in Deut. 
xxii. 13—21, have been particularly urged as an instance of this sort. 
With regard to these regulations, and others of a similar kind, we may 
remark, that what they require might be needful in the then situation 
of the Israelites, and yet it is not necessary that we should now curi- 
ously or impertinently scrutinise them. ‘The people of Israel were 
naturally disposed to be jealous of their wives, and to defame them 
without any just cause, that they might have an excuse for putting 
them away, which would tend to produce many public mischiefs and 
disorders. In this case therefore it was a wise and merciful institution, 
to provide a remedy by such sort of injunctions, by which the inno- 
cent might be vindicated. Such signs of trial might never fail in that 
climate, though they might in some others. So far indeed wasit from 
being unworthy of God to leave such things upon record, that it may 
heighten our admiration both of his great wisdom and benignity in his 
management of that people, who were so extremely perverse, and so 
addicted to the extremes of lust and jealousy. If therefore the 
perusal of the passage in question excite improper thoughts in any: 
one, the fault is in them, and not in the Scripture. Scarcely any 
thing can be mentioned, of which a bad use may not be made: things, 
the most sacred and divine, may in this respect be strangely abused. 
Nor is it a better argument that the Scriptures were not written by 
inspiration of God, that there are some parts and passages of it, which 
may be abused by persons who are lasciviously disposed, than 10 is that 
the sun was not created by the Almighty, because its light may be used 
by:wicked men as an auxiliary in perpetrating the crimes which they 
have meditated. 

9. The Mosaic Law (Deut. xiii.), which punished idolatry with 
death, has been represented as cruel and unjust, and giving counte- 
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nance to persecution for religious opinions. But it is manifest to any 
one, who will peruse the chapter in question with attention, that this 
law commanded only such Israelites to be put to death, as apostatised 
to idolatry and still continued members of their own community. And 
as their government was a theocracy, (in other words, God was the 
teinporal king of Israel, and their kings were only his viceroys), idola- 
try was, strictly, the political crime of high treason, which in every 
state isjustly punishable with death. It is further to be observed, that 
the Israelites were never commissioned to make war upon their neigh- 
bours, or exercise any violence towards any of them, in order to compel 
them to worship the God of Israel, nor to foree them to it even alter 
they were conquered (Deut. xx. 10.); nor were they empowered 
thus forcibly to attempt to recover any native Israelite, who should 
revolt to idolatry, and go to settle in a heathen country. 

10. The law in Deut. xxi. 18-21. has been stigmatised as being 
both inhuman and brutal, but with as little justice as any other part 
of the Mosaic institutes. The passage in question is as follows :—If a 
man havea stubborn and rebellious son, which will not obey the voice 
of his father, nor the voice of his mother, and that when they have 
chastened him, will not hearken unto them ; then shall his father and 
his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the elders of his 
city, and unto the gate of his place : and they shall say unto the elders 
of his city, This our son is stubborn aud rebellious ; he will not obey our 
voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard. Andall the men of the city 
shall stone him with stones, that he die. On this clause, we are to take 
notice in the first place, of the character ofthe culprit. It isa son,— 
not a daughter ;—a stubborn and rebellious son, a glution and a druak- 
ard;—in a word, a most profligate and abandoned character. 
Secondly, his parents must reprove and correct him, repeatedly, and 
until there is no hope of amendment. Thirdly, the parents were the 
only allowed prosecutors ; and it was required that they should both 
concur in bringing him to the magistrate, the power of life and death 
not being intrusted to the parents, as it afterwards was among the 
Greeks and Romans. Lastly, the magistrates were to investigate the 
case, which must be fully proved, soas to induce them to condemn 
the criminal, and order him to be put to death. Natural affection 
would almost always prevent the prosecution: the required proof 
would secure all, but the most atrociously criminal, from the hasty 
rage, or the deliberate malice of those few parents, who were capable 
of such desperate wickedness, as combining to murder their own 
children. We do not read of any instance, in the whole Jewish history, of 
this law having been carried into execution. If however, such an ex- 
traordinary event at any time occurred, it could not fail to excite 
general notice, and to produce a deep and lasting impression on the 
minds of both parents and children. So that the solemn execution of 
one incorrigible criminal would be a most salutary warning to tens of 
thousands. The very existence of such a law would confirm greatly 
the authority of parents, and give energy to their admonitions ; as 
wellas fortify the minds of young persons against various temptations, 
and so prevent crimes. And it would constantly excite all parents, 
who attended to the law of Moses, to restrain, correct, aud watch, 
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over their children, when young; to give them good instruction, set 
them a good example, and pray for them without ceasing ; and to 
keep them as much as possible out of bad company, and from con- 
tracting bad habits. 

This law, therefore, so harmless and beneficial in its operations, 
yet so contrary to hunian policy, proves, instead of invalidating, the 
divine original of that code, in which alone it 1s found.1 

11, From the conduct of Ehud (Judges ii. 15—26.), of Jael (av. 
17—20.), and. from David’s advice to Solomon concerning Joab and 
Shimei (1 Kings ii. 5, 6. 8.), it has been asserted that the Scriptures in- 
culcate assassination. Nothing can be more false than this asseruon. 
For, in the first place, the cases of Ehud and Jael are simply recorded 
as "matters of fact, without any comment or observation whatever ; 
and therefore they neither can nor ought to be represented as en- 
couraging assassination. The advice of David to Solomon, when on 
his death-bed, demands a more distinct consideration. 

And, in the first place, with regard to Joab, we remark, that no at- 
tentive reader of the history of David, after his accession to the throne 
of Israel, can help observing how often it is noticed that the sons of 
Zeruiah were too strong for David; in other words, that they had too 
much power with the army for him to venture to punish their atrocious 
deeds ; reasons of state deferred the punishment, and when those 
reasons were removed, it was proper to punish a deliberate murderer 
according to an express law. David also knew that a man like Joab, 
who could brook no superior, might endanger the peace of the kingdom. 
He was now engaged to support Adonijah, and so far in actual rebel- 
lion. But it is to be observed, that the Hebrew monarch does not 
advise Solomon to put Joab absolutely and unconditionally to death : 
he charges him to do according to his wisdom, and the sum of his ad- 
vice is in effect this : —‘ Though you have now pardoned Joab through 
policy, as I was myself compelled to do by the exigency of the times, 
and the predominant influence of the sons of Zerutah; yet, should he 
offend again, act according to discretion, and then punish him, as a 
hoary-headed and a confirmed traitor, with death.’ 

Secondly, with respect to Shimei, David had fulfilled his promise. 
He had only engaged that he would not put him to death on the day 
when Abishai had requested permission to do it (compare 2 Sam. xix. 23. 
with 1 Kings ii. 8.) : and he left it to Solomon to treat him as he 
thought just, in reference to his future conduct. David knew that he 
was Shimei still, and would so act as to bring on himself due punish- 
ment. Solomon accordingly sent for Shimei, and commanded hin to 
reside in Jerusalem, and not to depart thence, under pain of death 
on the day when he should pass over the brook Kishon, a condition to 
which Shimei thankfully acceded. (1 Kingsii. 37, 38.) Three years 
afterwards, the latter transgressed this convention, and went to Gath 
(verse 10.), a suspicious quarter, in consequence of which Solomon, 
after charging him with the violation of his oath, commanded him to 
be put to death (41—46.) 3 


' Age of Infidelity, p. 24. Scott’s Reply to Painc’s Age of Reason, p. 18. London, 


1820, 12mo. 
2 See Dr. Chandler’s Life of David, vol. ii, pp. 444—481, where that monarch’s 


conduct to Joab and Shimei is fully vindicated. ἡ 
VOL, 1. ss 
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12. Again, it has been asserted by some, that the law of Moses ( Levit. 
xxvii. 28.), concerning devoted things to be put to death, authorised 
human sacrifices: and Jephthah’s sacrificing his daughter (Judg. xi. 
34, &c.), Samuel's hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 
33.), and David's delivering seven of Saul’s posterity to the Gibeonites 
to be put to death by them (2 Sam. xxi. 2, &c.), have been represented 
as instances of human sacrifices according to that law. But as there 
are express prohibitions of sacrificing their children in Deut. xii. 30, 31. 
Psal. evi. 37,38. Jer. vit. 31. and Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.; so, there not 
only is no direction to sacrifice any other human creature, nor are 
there any rites appointed for such sacrifice, but also it would have 
rendered the priest unclean, by touching a dead body; and the sacri- 
fice of aman is expressly declared to be abominable in Isa. Ixvi. 3. 
As no devoted thing could be sacrificed at all, the law in question can- 
not possibly relate to sacrifice, and is capable οἵ ἃ very different mean- 
ing. ‘ For, although Josephus, and many commentators after him, are 
of opinion that Jephthah did really immolate his daughter, the proba- 
bility is that she was not sacrificed. And this will appear from the 
rendering of the conversive particle Ἵ (vau), which the preceding con- 
siderations require to be taken disjunctively, and translated or instead 
of anp both in Levit. xxvii. 28.! and also in Judges xi. 30,31.2 What 
further confirms this rendering, and consequently reconciles these two 
passages, is, that Jephthah’s rashness had time to cool, as his daughter 
went two months to bewail her virginity, that is, her consecration to 
God, which obliged her to remain single, without posterity. It is fur- 
ther said, that she went to bewail her virginity, not her sacrifice. 
Besides, the Israelitish women went four times in every year to mourn 
or talk wirn (not for) the daughter of Jephthah, to lament her seclu- 
sion from the world, and the hardship of her situation, as cut off from 
every domestic enjoyment. Now, if in the course of two months no 
person could have suggested to Jephthah a ransom for his daughter, 
yet surely she must have been alive, though dead to him and his 
family (as his only child), and to the world by her seclusion, if the 
Israelitish women went to condole with her. It is further worthy of 
remark, that it is not afterwards said, that he actually sacrificed her, 
but that ‘‘ he did with her according to his vow.” The sacred histo- 
rian subjoins, she knew no man: if she were sacrificed, this remark is 
frivolous ; but if she were devoted to perpetual virginity, this idea 
coincides with the visits of the Israelitish women. On the whole, we 


' That this passage should be so rendered, has been proved by Dr. Hales. It will 
then run thus :—Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, which a man shall devote unto 
THE LorD, of all that he hath, [either] of man or of beast, or of land of his own pro- 
perty, shall be sold or redeemed. Every thing devoted is most holy unto the Lord. New 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. Ρ. 520. See the subject also treated, in an admirable 
manner in Dr. Randolph’s Sermon intitled Jephthah’s Vow considered, in the second 
volume of his * View of our blessed Saviour’s Ministry,’ ὅς, pp. 166—195. 

2 Which verses are to be translated thus :—‘‘ And Jephthah vowed a vow unto THE 
Loxp,and said, If thou wilt surely give the children of Ammon into my hand, then tt 
shall be that whatsoever cometh out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall either be the Lord’s, on Z will offer it up 
[for] a burnt-offering.” New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 320. 
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may safely conclude, that Jephthah’s daughter was not sacrificed, but 
consecrated to a state of celibacy. ' 

With respect to the two other cases above mentioned, viz. the hewe 
ing of Agag in pieces before the Lord, and the delivery of seven of 
Saul’s posterity to the Gibeonites, they have no reference whatever to 
sacrifices. Agag, in particular, was put to death as a criminal, and 
not as a sacrifice.* 

13. In 1 Sam. xii. 14. David is called the man after God's own 
heart. And this phrase, as applied to him, has been a fertile source 
of sarcasm and reproach to many infidel writers, as if the scriptures 
sanctioned adultery and murder. But do they authorise those crimes ? 
By no means. They are there reprehended, and the severest denun- 
ciations are pronounced against those who perpetrate them. In what 
sense then was he a man after God's own heart? Answer.—In his 
strict attention to the law and worship of God; in his recognising, 
throughout his whole conduct, that Jehovah was king in Israel, and 
that he himself was only his vicegerent; in never attempting to alter 
any of those laws, or in the least degree to change the Israelitish con- 
stitution. In all his public official conduct he acted according to the 
Divine Mind, and fulfilled the will of his Maker. But the phrase itself 
will, perhaps, be best explained by the case of Samuel. Eli was re- 
jected, and Samuel chosen in his place, just as David superseded 
Saul. On this occasion God said, I will raise me up a faithful priest, 
that shail do according to that which is in mine heart? (1 Sam. 11. 35.) 
And is not he, who acts agreeably to the Divine Will, a man after 
God’s heart? Further, it is worthy of remark that this expression is 
never used in reference to his private or personal moral conduct. It is 
used wholly in reference to his uniform regard to the promotion of the 
interests of pure religion, notwithstanding all temptations to idolatry 
and persecution. 9 

14. The conduct of David towards the Ammonites, in putting them 
under saws and harrows of iron, &c., on the capture of Rabbah, has 
been represented as an instance of diabolical and unparalleled cruelty. 
(2 Sam. xn.31.) The cavils of the objectors, in this as in every other 
instance, are utterly unfounded : for if, instead of deducing their objec- 
tions from translations, they had consulted the original passage, they 
would have seen that there was no ground whatever for their charges. 
The Hebrew prefix ἢ (beth Ἰ which is used throughout the verse in 
question, itis well known, signifies to as well as under; and to put the 
people to saws, harrows, axes and the brick-kiln, means no more than to 
employ them as slaves in the most menial and laborious offices, such 
as sawing, making iron harrows, hewing wood, and making bricks. 
This form of expression is an Anglicism as well as a Hebraism ; and 
we still say, to put a person to the plough, to the anvil, &c. The 


1 Hales, vol. iis pp 320-325. Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. ii. pp. 158, &c. 410. edit, 


Additions to Calmet. 
% Hales, vol. ii, p. 521. 
3 See the Rev. Wm, Cleaver’s Sermon on the Character of David king of Israel, in 


four sermons annexed to Bp, Cleaver’s Seven Sermons on Select Subjects, pp. 377-—399. 
and especially Dr. Chandlet’s Life of David, vol. i. pp,32l —330, 
552 
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passage objected to may be thus rendered. He (David) brought forth 
the people that were therein, and put them to saws, and to harrows of 
iron (or, to iron-mines, for the original word means both), and to 
axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln. 'The erroneous 
interpretation of this verse appears to have been taken from 1 Chron. 
xx. 3. where David is said to have cut them with saws, and with harrows 
of iron, and with axes : on which place it is to be observed that, in- 
stead of "221 (vavaseR) he sawed, or cut with saws, seven of the ma- 
nuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott have Cy} (vayaseM) he put 
them. 1 Chron. xx. 3., therefore, must be rendered in the same man- 
ner as 2 Sam. xi. 31. 

15. It hasbeen asserted from 1 Kings xxii. that Jehovah kept false 
prophets as well as true ones. The most common attention to the. 
context will shew that this assertion is as false as it is malignant. 
For, in the first place, the four hundred prophets mentioned in that 
chapter (verse 6.) were pretended prophets whom the wicked king of 
Tsrael had in his pay, and who knew how to suit his humour and to 
flatter his vanity, all agreeing in the same fawning compliances and 
in the same treacherous counsels which pleased for the present, but 
ultimately proved fatal. They are emphatically termed by Micaiah 
(verse 23.) Ahab’s prophets, notwithstanding they professed to be the 
Lord’s prophets, prophesying in his name, And, secondly, the address 
of Micaiah to the two confederated kings in verses 19—23. is nota 
real representation of any thing done in the heavenly world, as if the 
Almighty were at a loss for expedients or had any hand in the sins of 
his creatures; but it is a mere parable, and only tells in figurative 
language what was in the womb of providence, the events which 
were shortly to take place, and the permission ' on the part of God, for 
these agents to act. Micaiah did not choose to tell the angry and 
impious Ahab, that all his prophets were liars; but he represents the 
whole by this parable, and says the same truths in language equally 
forcible but less offensive. 

16. The Scriptures represent the Almighty as a God of truth and 
faithfulness ; but he is charged by the opposers of divine revelation 
with being guilty of falsehood, by inspiring prophets with false mes- 
sages, and by violating his promises. ‘The grossness of such assertions 
is sufficiently disgusting, but it is the duty of a christian advocate 
fully to meet them and to expose all their falsehood. 

In the first place, With regard to the charge of inspiring prophets 
with fulse messages (which is founded on 1 Kings xxu. 22, 23. 
Jer. iv. 10. and Ezek. xiv. 9.) we remark that it is a known idiom 
of the Hebrew language, to express things in an imperative and active 
form, which are to be understood only permissively. So where the 
devils besought Curist that he would suffer them to enter into the herd 
of swine, he said unto them, Go. (Matt. viii. 31.) Hedid not com- 
mand, but permitted them. And so in John xii. 27. where our Saviour 
says to Judas, What thou dost, do quickly, we are not to understand 
that he commanded him to betray him, though that seemed to be ex- 
pressed in the form. So likewise here, where an evil spirit offered 


' That this is the meaning of 1 Kings xxii. 22. 15 proved in the next remark, ' 
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himself to be a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophet, and God says, 
Go: forth and do so: this only signifies a permission, not a command. 
_ And so (Jer. iv. 10.) where the prophet complains that God had 
greatly deceived the people, saying, they should have peace, when 
the sword reacheth to the soul; we are to understand this no otherwise, 
but that God permitted the false prophets to deceive them, prophesying 
peace to them, as appears by the history. (Ezek. xiv. 9.) [the Lorp 
have deceived that prophet, that is, permitted him to be deceived, and 
to deceive the people, as a just judgment upon them for their infidelity 
with respect to his true prophets. This he threatens at the 5th verse, 
I will take the house of Israel in their own heart, because they are alt 
estranged from me through their idols ; because they have chosen to 
themselves false Gods, I will suffer them to be deceived with false pro- 
phets ; and that thisis the meaning, appears by the threatening added, 
and I will stretch out my hand upon him, and I will destroy him from the 
midst of my people: now God will not punish that of which he is the 
author. 

That text (Jer. xx. 7.) Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived, 
signifies no more, but that he had mistaken the promise of God to him, 
who when he gave him his commission, told him he would be with 
him, by which he understood that no evil should come to him, and 
now he was become a derision, and the people mocked him ; and in his 
passion and weakness, he breaks forth into this expression, Thou hasé 
deceived me, and I was deceived ; whereas it was his own mistake of 
the meaning of God’s promise, which was not, that he should not 
meet with scorn, and opposition, and persecution, but that they should 
not prevail against him, as we may see at the latter end of the first 
chapter.? : 

Secondly, Witk respect to the assertion that the Almighty violates 
his promises, it has been objected that God did not give the children 
of Israel all the land which he promised to Abraham, as will appear 
by comparing Gen. xviii. 19, 20. with Josh. sili. 1, &c. and Judy. ii. 
20,21. In Gen. xv. 18. God promised to give Abraham and his seed such 
a land, the bounds of which he describes in Josh. xiii. 1. It is there 
said, that there remained very much land yet unconquered, of which 
they had uot got possession. And in Judg. 11. 20, it is said, that 
the people having not performed their part of the covenant, God 
would suspend the further performance of his promise, and would not 
drive out any more of the nations before them ; and it is probable, that 
the Israelites never were possessed of the promised land in the full lati- 
tude and extent of the promise. 

Answer.---This covenant of God with Abraham was upon considera- 
tion of his past faith and obedience, though it seems the full perform 
ance of it did likewise depend upon the future obedience of his 
posterity ; in pursuance of his covenant, notwithstanding all the 
murmurings and rebellions of that people, God did bring them 
into the promised land, though they provoked: him to destroy them 
many a time ; because he remembered his covenant with Abraham ; 
when they were possessed of it, God gave them a title to the rest, 


1 Tillotson’s Works, vol, vi. p. 506. London, 1820. 
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and would have assisted them in the conquest of it, if they had 
performed the condition required on their part, that is, continued 
faithful and obedient to him; but they did not, and thereby dis- 
charged God from any further performance of his promise; and God, 
when he had done this, had fully performed the covenant he made with 
Abraham, so far as concerned his part, as appears by the acknow- 
ledgment of Joshua, even in a time when a great part of the land 
was unconquered (Josh. xxi. 44.), and of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 56.) ; 
yea, and had it not been that God had made this covenant, as well 
upon consideration of Abraham's faith and obedience, as upon condi- 
tion of the future obedience of his posterity, the rebellions and dis- 
obedience of the people in the wilderness had released God wholly 
from the promise, and he would not have been unfaithful if he had de- 
stroyed utterly that people, and made a full end of them, and they had 
never entered into that land; because a fatlure of the condition makes 
the obligation to cease ; and that this condition was implied in the cove- 
nant with Abraham appears from Deut. vil. 12, 13. xi. 22, 23. 42. and 
Judg. ii. 20. God gives this reason why he suspended the complete 
performance of his promise, the anger of the Lorp was hot against 
Israel, and he said, Because that this people hath transgressed my cove- 
nant which I commanded their fathers, and have not hearkened to my 
voice, I also will not henceforth drive out any of the nations which 
Joshua left when he died.’ | 

17. The destruction of forty-two little children, by Elisha, whom 
they had in sportive playfulness called a bald head, (it is said) was 
an act of cruelty and revenge. It was no such thing. The original 
word in 2 Kings ii. 23, 24 ΣΝ) (NeaRIM), which in our version 
is rendered little children, also means young persons who are grown 
up. Thus Isaac was called ἌΨῸ (waar) a lad, when he was twenty 
eight. years old; Joseph when he was thirty; and Rehoboam, 
when he was forty years of age. The town of Beth-el was one of 
the principal, seats of Ahab’s idolatry ; and it is probable that these 
men came out of that city and insulted the prophet, at the mstigation 
of the priests of Baal, exclaiming—Ascend too, thou bald-head ; ascend 
too, thou bald-head, in allusion to Elijah’s ascension to heaven; of which 
they had heard, but which they did not believe. Elisha, it is said, cursed 
them; but he did not this from any petulant temper of his own. He 
cursed them in the name of the Lord, that is, he declared in His name and 
authority the ppnishment which he would inflict upon them. Thus Elisha 
acted as a minister of the Supreme Governor of ‘the world; and by 
his order and in his name he foretold the punishment which was about 
to be inflicted upon these profligate idolaters. Had this denunciation 
proceeded from the angry resentment of the prophet only, and not 
from a divine impulse, such a signal event as the destruction of these 
profane young men of Beth-el would not have been the immediate 
consequence of it. 

18. It is objected that many passages of the Old Testament ascribe 
to the Almighty human affections, passions and actions, even those of 
the worst kind; but these objections cease, when such passages are 
interpreted figuratively, as they ought to be, and when all those other 


1 'Tillotson’s Works, voi. vi. p. 507. 
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passages of the Bible are duly considered, which most evidently con- 
vey the sublimest ideas of the Divine Majesty. .The Holy Scriptures, 
it 15 true, in condescension to our limited capacities, and to the im- 
perfections of human creatures and of human language, represent God 
as having the body, the passions and the infirmities of aman. Thus, 
they make mention of his eyes and ears, his hands and feet, his 
sleeping and waking; they ascribe to him fierce anger and jealousy, 
grief and repentance, joy and desire. The simple language of the He- 
brews might also be another reason for its abounding with such ex- 
pressions. But that no man might be so weak or so perverse, as to 
take those expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean and 
unworthy thoughts of his Maker, the same Scriptures often add to 
those very descriptions something which manifestly shows us how they 
are to be understood, and remind us, that if God has a body, the 
heaven is his throne, and the earth, his footstool; if he has hands, 
they are hands, which reach to the ends of the creation; if he has 
eyes, the darkness to them is no darkness ; and from them nothing 
is hidden ; and in other places we are told that he is perfect; that 
he is blessed or happy; that he is unchangeable; that he is every 
where present; that he is a spirit; that no man hath seen him or 
can see him; that he is imcomprehensible; and that the most 
exalted notion which we can possibly frame of him, falls infinitely 
short of the truth.’ One or two examples will illustrate the preceding 
remarks. 

Thus, when God is said to repent, the expression simply means, 
that He does not execute that which seemed to us to have been his 
purpose; that he is pleased to do otherwise than his threatenings 
seemed openly to express, on account of some tacit condition implied 
in them. And this does not derogate either from the truth, or sin- 
cerity, or constancy, of God in his word. .It does not derogate from 
his truth, because he speaks what He really intends, unless something 
intervened to prevent the judgment threatened, upon which He re- 
solved when he threatened to take off and stop his judginents. Nor 
does it derogate from his sincerity, for he has told us that his threa~ 
tenings have such conditions implied in them:—nor from his constancy 
and immutability, because God does not change his counsel and pur- 
pose, but takes off the sentence, which he had passed with reserved 
conditions. 

19. It has also been objected that the Song of Solomon, and the 
sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of Ezckiel’s prophecy, contain pas- 
sages offensive to common decency; but this objection will fall, by 
interpreting those parts allegorically, as almost all the commentators, 
from the earliest times, have unanimously done: and likewise, by 
considering that the simplicity of the eastern nations made these 
phrases less offensive to them than they appear to us; 4s, on the other 
hand, many things which are perfectly correct in our view, would 
appear far different in castern climates. With respect to the Song of 
Solomon, in particular, it is to be remarked, 1. That most of the 
forms of speech, against which exceptions have been made, are mis- 


1 Jortin’s Sermons, vol. 1. p. 237. 
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translations, and do not exist in the original :—And, 2. Admitting the 
correctness of these remarks, it may also be shown, that this book 
abounds with beautiful poetic images. There is therefore no just ex- 
ception to supposing it allegorical, provided the allegory be not ex- 
travagant and inconsistent. 

20. Itis asserted, that the imprecations contained in some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture, and in the book of Psalms (espeeially in the fifty- 
fifth and hundred and ninth psalms), breathe a spirit of malice, are 
highly inconsistent with humanity, and highly vicious ; these, however, 
are to be considered not as prayers, but as simple predictions; the im- 
perativemood being put for the future tense agreeably to the known idiom 
of the Hebrew language ', and shewn to be so put by the future being 
used in other parts of the prediction, as in Psalm xxviii. 4, 5.; and this 
idiom is more natural in prediction than in other kinds of composition, 
because it is the immediate result ofscombining idioms common in the 
prophetic style. For, as the prophets are often commanded to doa 
thing, when it is only intended that they should foretell it®, so they 
often foretell a thing by commanding it to be done’; and they often 
express their predictions in an address to God 2, the union of which 
two idioms gives them the appearance of imprecations. 

Of all those tremendous imprecations which appear in our common 
English version of Deut. xxvii. 15—26., there 1s not one authorised 
by the original. The Hebrew texts express no kind of wish, but are 
only so many denunciations of the displeasure of God against those 
who either were, or should be guilty of the sins therein mentioned, 
and of the judgements which they must expect to be inflicted upon 
them, unless prevented by a timely and sincere repentance. And, 
agreeably to this view, the sacred texts should have been rendered 
“ cursed they,” or, “ cursed are they,” and not “ cursed be they,” in 
the sense of Let them be cursed ; the word be, though inserted in our 
translation, having nothing answerable to it in the Hebrew. 

It is further worthy of remark, that the fifty-fifth Psalm is a plain 
prophecy of the untimely fate of Ahithophel, and is so interpreted by 
the Chaldee paraphrase. The fifteenth verse should be rendered, 

Death shall suddenly seize upon them ; - 
Alive (that is, in their full strength and vigour) shall they go down into Hades or 
the Grave. ; 


But the Septuagint has rendered it: 


EAS:rw Savaros ex’ avrous 

Kai xaraBnrwoay εἰς ἅδον ζωντες. 

Let death come upon them ; 

Let them go down alive to the mansion of the dead. 


1 Thus, Gen. xx.7. if rendered literally is, Aud he shall pray for thec,and Live, 
ihat, is, thou shalt live. A similar example occurs in Gen. xlii. 18. This do and live, 
that is, ye shall live ; and in Gen. xlv. 18. J wilt give you the land of Egypt, and eat 
(that is, ye shall eat) the fat of the land. 

2 See examples of this mode of speech in Isa. vi. 10. and Jer. 3. 10. 

5 Isa, xlvii. 1. Come down (that is, thou shalt come down) and sit in the dust, O vir- 
gin daughter of Babylon ; (thow shalt) sit on the ground. 

4 Isa. ix. 5. Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their joy ; they joy 
(that is, they shall joy) before thee, according to the joy in harvest.—-Gerard’s 
Institutes, p. 448, os . 
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And our common translation has it still worse : 

Let death come hastily upon them ; 

And let them go down quick into hell. 
In which rendering are two capital faults: 1., A most horrid curse is 
given to us instead of a prophecy; and 2. ἽΝ (sHEOL), which 
signifies the grave, or state of the dead, 1s translated Hell; which is 
commonly, though erroneously, understood of the state and place of 
eternal punishment. 

The offence, which has also been taken against the supposed impre- 
cations of the hundred and ninth Psalm, may be obviated in the manner 
above noticed, by rendering the verbs in the future tense, that is, 
literally as they are in the Hebrew. That Psalm contains a twofold pro- 
phecy, primarily of the fate of Doeg the Edomite, and secondarily of 
the traitor Judas; and to this last the apostle Peter has applied it in 
Acts 1.20. Andrit is further to be observed, that the imprecations in 
the hundred and ninth Psalm, are not the imprecations of David against 
his enemies, but of his enemies against him." 

The same idiom, which appears in the prophetic writings and Psalins, 
is also to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. and 2 ‘Tim. ἵν. 14. 

The former passage runs thus :—JIf any man love not the Lord Jesus, 
let him be anathema maranatha. From 1 Cor. xu. 3. we find that the 
Jews, who pretended to be under the Spirit and teaching of God, 
called Jesus Christ ἀναϑέμα or accursed, that is, a person devoted to 
destruction. In 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Saint Paul retorts the whole upon them- 
selves, and says, If any man love not the Lord Jesus, let u1m be (that is, 
he will be) accursed ; our Lord cometh. This is not said in the way of 
imprecation, but as a prediction of what would certainly come upon the 
Jews if they did not repent; and of what actually came upon them, 
because they did not repent, but continued to hate and execrate the 
Saviour of the world; as well as a prediction of what still lies upon 
them because they continue to hate and execrate the Redeemer. 

In 2 Tim.iv. 14. we read Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil: the Lord reward him according to his works; which has the 
appearance of an imprecation. But instead of erodon may the Lord 
reward, ὠποδωσει will reward is the reading of the Codices Alexandrinus, 
and Ephremi (which are of the best authority), the Codices Claromon- 
tanus, San Germanensis, Augiensis, also of those numbered by Gnries- 
bach 6, 17, 31, 37, 67**, 71, 73, 80, and of the MS. by Matthzi noted 
with the letter f. ;—of the Coptic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions ;— 
and of Chrysostom, Theodoret, Eulogius as cited by Photius, 
Johannes Damascenus, Oecunienius, Augustine, and others among the 
Fathers of the Christian Church. The reading of ἀποδώσει makes the 
sentence declaratory,—The Lord wiLL REWARD him according to his 
works : and, asit is supported by such satisfactory evidence, Griesbach 
has inserted it in his inner margin, as being nearly equal, if not pre- 


1 Williams’s Dissertation on Scripture Imprecations, prefixed to “ the Book of Psalms 
as translated, paraphrased, or imitated by some of the most eminent English Poets.” 8vo, 
1781, Green’s note on Psalm 109. (Translation of the Psalms, 8vo, 1762.) The late 
Bishop Horsley also renders these imprecations as prophetic maledictions; though he 
considers that Psalm as denounced by Messiah against the Jewish nation. See also Dr. 
Randolph’s Comment on? Psalms cix, and Iv. in the second volume of his view of our 
Saviour’s Ministry, pp. 515.—355, 
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ferable to the common reading: an additional proof that this is the 
preferable lection is furnished by the fact, that it is in unison with the 
spirit and temper of the intrepid apostle Saint Paul; who, in the six- 
teenth verse, when speaking of his being deserted by every one, when 
(during his second imprisonment at Rome) he was first summoned to 
vindicate himself before the sanguinary emperor Nero, says, Let it not 
be placed to their charge, that 1s, Let them not have to reckon for it, 
with the Supreme Judge, at the great day. This passage furnishes an 
additional example of the canon, concerning various readings, which is 
given in Vol. II. p. 349. rule 8. infra. 

21. The preceding examples, with two exceptions, have been taken 
from the Old Testament. So pure indeed is the morality of the New 
Testament, that the advocates of infidelity can find no other fault with 
it, than this,—that it carries the principle of forbearance too far, because 
among other things it inculcates the love of our enemies. Notwith- 
standing this involuntary testimony to its inimitable excellence, two pas- 
sages have been singled out, as inculcating immorality, viz. Luke xvi. 8. 
and 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

(1.) In Luke xvi. 8. we read that The lord commended the unjust 
steward (who in the parable had been represented as having defrauded 
his master,) because he had done wisely : And hence Jesus Christ has 
been unjustly charged with countenancing dishonesty. The whole of 
the context shews, that it was the master or lord of the steward,.and 
not Christ, who is represented as commending his conduct, and it is 
in consequence of his master’s so commending him, that Jesus made 
the reflection, that the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. ‘The parable in question is to be inter- 
preted solely in reference to the principal idea contained in it: and 
that idea is, from the conduct of a worldly minded man, to enforce 
upon the followers of Jesus Christ the necessity of their being at least 
as assiduous in pursuing the business of the next world, — the salva- 
tion of their souls, —as worldly minded men are in their management 
of the affairs of this world. 

(2.) The interrogatory (1 Cor. ix. 5.) has been distorted into a charge 
of adultery against the apostle Paul. It would be a sufficient reply to 
this falsehood, to state that the whole of his conduct and sentiments 
completely disproves it. ‘The purest benevolence, the severest re- 
proofs of all sin, and the most exemplary discharge of all the civil, 
social, and relative duties pervade all his justly admired epistles. Let 
us, however, briefly consider this passage. It is sufficiently evident 
from the context, that at Corinth there were false teachers of Chris- 
tianity, who questioned Paul's apostleship ; and that he was obliged 
to conduct himself in the most circumspect manner, in order that they 
might not find any occasion against him. Having vindicated his apos- 
tolical character and mission, and proved his right to have the necessaries 
of life supplied to him, if he had demanded them of those among 
whom he had laboured gratuitously, he says,—Have we not power 
(authority or right) to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? What is there 
in this passage, which can be construed into a sufficient proof of adul- 
tery in an English court of law? —When the apostle speaks of his 
right to take with him a sister, a wife, he means first, that he and all 
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other apostles, and consequently all ministers of the Gospel had a niGHT 
to marry : for it appears that James and Jude, who were the brethren 
or kinsmen of the Lord, were married ; and we have infallible evidence 
that Peter (surnamed Cephas) was a married man, not only from this 
verse, but also from Matt. viii. 11. where his mother in law is men- 
tioned as being cured by Jesus Christ of a fever. And, secondly, we 
find that their wives were persons of the same faith : for less can never 
be implied in the word sister. It is further worthy of notice, that 
Clement of Alexandria, has particularly remarked that the apostles 
carried their wives about with them, “ not as wives but as SISTERS, 
that they might minister to those who were mistresses of families ; 
that so the doctrine of the Lord might, without reprehension, or evil 
suspicion, enter the apartments of the women.” And in giving his 
finished picture of a perfect Christian, he says—‘ EoSve καὶ σίνει, καὶ 
PAMEI....EIKONAY- exe τοὺς ΛΠΟΣΤΟΛΟΥ͂Σ — He eats and drinks 
and MARRIES .... having the arostius for his EXAMPLE.” ! 


SECTION VI. 
APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN THE SACRED WRITERS. 


‘THere are some facts recorded in one part of the sacred writings, 
which seem to be repugnant to the statements contained in other parts 
of the Scriptures; and these apparent contradictions are to be found 
between different writers of the Old Testament, and also between the 
Old and the New Testament. 

I. In the Old Testament, the following passages are objected to as 
contradictory. 

1. Gen. 1. and Gen. 11. have been affirmed to contradict each other. 
They are perfectly consistent. In the first chaptcr, Moses gives a 
general account of the whole creation in six days ; and then, carrying 
on his history, he proceeds to describe particularly the formation of 
Adam and Eve. In Gen.ii. 3. it is said, that God had rested from all 
his work which he had created and made; that is, he ceased to make 
any more creatures; consequently, Adam was noT made after this. 


7 2. Tl τ ΓΝ ded is said to be Gen. vil. 17. The flood was 
WES UPR CHE ἜΠΤΗΣ TOMY CAYS ANG απ adieced hy ) forty days upon the carth, 


forty nights. 
The words ‘and forty nights, in Gen. vii. 17. are lost from the 
Hebrew copies, but they are found in the Septuagint Greck version, 
and also in many MSS. of the Latin Vulgate version. They ought to be 
restored to the text, which will read as follows, in perfect unison with 
Gen. vii. 12.—The flood was forty days and forty nights upon the earth. 
Ἵ Gen. vili. 3. The waters re- 
3. Gen. vii. 24. And the waters | turned from off the earth con- 
prevailed upon the earth an hun- > tinually ; and after the end of 


dred and fifly days. es | the hundred and fifty days, the 
{waters were abated. 


is said to be 


1 Clementis Alexandrini Stromata, lib. vii. c. 2. cited by Dr. A, Clarke in his Com- 
mentary on 1 Cor. ix. 5.—Clement was one of the most learned Greek Christian 
writers in the close of the second century. His Stromata were written A, vp. 193. 
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Gen. viii. 3. ought to be rendered :—The waters continually subsided 
from off the earth ; and at the end of the hundred and fifty days, the 
waters were much abated. ‘This rendering (which Mr. Boothroyd has 
adopted in his new version of the Bible), completely removes the 
alleged contradiction. 

4. Gen. vii. 4, 5. are affirmed to be repugnant. Mr. Boothroyd, 
renders them thus, which obviates that repugnancy :—The waters were 
much abated, so that, in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day 
of the month, the ark rested upon one of the mountains of Ararat. 
And the waters were continually decreasing until the tenth month : and 
on the first day of the tenth month, the tops of the mountains were 
visible. 

5. Gen. vi. 19. vii. 2, 3, 8, 9. and 15. and vill. 20. are charged with 
being direct contradictions. A little attention to the context and 
connexion of the passages in question will shew their perfect con- 
sistency. 

In Gen. vi. 19—21. general orders are given to Noah to take into 
the ark with him, animals of every kind, pairs of each. In Gen. vil. 2. 
the number of pairs, viz. seven pairs of clean beasts, and two pairs of 
beasts that are not clean; and (verse 3.) of the fowls of the air that are 
clean, seven pairs, the male and the female, and of fowls that are not clean, 
two pairs, the male and his female. In vii. 8, 9. and 15. the historian, 
relating what was done in obedience to the divine command, says, 
generally, that pairs went with Noah into the ark; and in viil. 20. it 
15 stated, also, in general terms, that he offered sacrifice of every clean 
beast and of every clean fowl. There is, therefore, no real contradiction 
between these several numbers. As animals were not used for food be- 
fore the Deluge, it is probable that the distinction of beasts and fowls 
into clean and unclean was inade with respect to sacrifices ; the former 
being offered while the latter were not. 

6. On the alleged contradiction between Gen. xv. 13. Exod. xii. 40, 
41. and Acts vil. 6. see p. 602, supra. 


7. Gen. xxii. 1. Jt came to “iat . 
apparently 


after these things, that God did contradicts 


tempt Abraham. 

Temptation signifies nothing more than trial; any opposition or dif- 
ficulty that may exercise our virtues, and make them known. In this 
sense God may be said to tempt men; that is, he tries and proves them, 
and thus he tempted Abraham. Sometimes temptation means dan- 
gerous trials and enticements to sin, under which we are more likely to 
sink, than to overcome them. In this sense God tempteth not any man ; 
ior will he, if we resist them, suffer us to be tempted above what we are 
able. (1 Cor. x. 13.) 

8. From Gen. xxxi. 38. and 41. compared with Gen. xxxiv. it has 
been asserted that Dinah was only siz years of age (instead of sixteen), 
when she was forcibly defiled by Shechem; and hence it is insinuated 
that the narrative is so contradictory as to be unworthy of credit. 


ed with evil, nezther tenupteth Ie 
any man. 


j James 1. God cannot be tempt- 


1 ‘The above is the reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and of the Septuagint and 
Syriac Versions. ‘The rendering of the Hebrew Text is imperfect :—Of fowls of the 
air also by sevens, the male and the female. Bishop Newton’s Works, vol. i, p. 168. 
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This pretended difficulty, concerning the age of Dinah, originated in 
the supposition that that disastrous circumstance took place in the 
very same year when Jacob returned into Palestine. So far, however, 
is the book of Genesis from dating it in that year, that, on the con- 
trary, we learn from i it, that Jacob resided in that country a long time. 
(Compare Gen. xxxili. 11.18. xxxiv. 1.30. and xxxv. 1. 28, 29.). The 
best chronologists compute that the patriarch’s residence, both at 
Succoth and at Shechem was about ten years; and there is nota single 
word in the book of Genesis that affords any ground of contradiction 
or difficulty against this computation. Dinah therefore was about six- 
teen, or between sixteen and seventeen years of age ; and her brothers, 
Simeon and Levi, about twenty-two or twentyethree (instead of 
twelve, as the opposers of the Bible falsely assert), when the dis- 
astrous occurrence at Shechem obliged Jacob to quit that district or 
canton, and go to Beth-el, whence he repaired to Mamre to his father 
Isaac. It is true that Isaac’s death, which is recorded at the close of 
Gen. xxxv. was subsequent to Joseph's departure into Egypt, though 
the latter is not related until the thirty-seventh chapter ; but that pa- 
triarch’s decease was noticed in this place, by anticipation, in order 
that the history of Joseph might notibe interrupted. This mode of 
narrating facts, it is well known, is pursued by all historians who do 
not wish to be mere annalists, and by no means affects the date of the 
account of Dinah, which took place previously to Isaac's death, as well 
as the sale of Joseph. The days of Isaac were a hundred and four 
score years ; he was one hundred and seventy-three years old when 
Dinah was violated, and one hundred and seventy-four when Joseph 
was sold into Egypt. 

9. The land of Rameses, in Gen. xlvit. 11. means the land of 
Goshen, and not the capital of that district ; it was probably so called, 
in the time of Moses, from the city of Ramieses which the Israelites 
had built for Pharaoh. The Hebrew historian used an appellation 
well known to them. There is no improbability or contradiction 
whatever, between Gen. xlvii. 11. and Exod. 1. 11. 

10. Gen. xlvili. 8. and 10. Inthe first of these verses, it it said, 
that Israel beheld Joseph’s sons : and in the other, that his eyes were 
dim, so that he could not see. The meaning 1s, not that he could.not see 
at all, but only that he could not plainly and distinctly see the ob- 
jects which were before him. ‘Therefore, though he beheld Ephraim 
and Manasseh, yet he could not distinguish them, until they were 
brought nigh to him. The declaration of Jacob to Joseph, in xlviii. 22. 
is not prophetic of the future, as a scoffing writer of the present day 
has asserted. From Gen. xxxii. 19. we learn, that Jacob bought a 
piece of land from Hamor at Sheenem; to which he doubtless alludes 
in Gen. xlvili. 22, I have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my 
bow. It should seem that this spot had afterwards fallen into the 
hands of an Amorite family or tribe, after the destruction of the 
Shechemites, and that Jacob had retaken it from them by force of 
arms, though this transaction is no where else mentioned. 

11. Reni in Exod. ii. 18, is the same as Raguel in Numb. x. 29. The 
Hebrew is the same in both places; consequently there 15 no contra- 
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diction. The reason of the seeming difference is, that the y (om or 
din), in “geyyr"), is sometimes used merely as a vowel, and sometimes 
asa g, ng, and gr; and this is occasioned by the difficulty of the sound, 
which scarcely any European organs can enunciate. As pronounced 
by the Arabs, it strongly resembles the first effort made in the throat 
by gargling. Ragwel is the worst method of pronouncing this word, 
Re-u-el, the first syllable being strongly accented, is nearer to the 
true sound. On a comparison of all the places, where these relations 
of Moses are mentioned, it is evident that Re-u-el or Raguel was the 
father of Jethro, whose daughter Zipporah Moses married; and it is 
most probable that Hobab was the son of Jethro, who accompanied 
the Israelites through the wilderness. (Compare Exod. mi. 1.iv. 18. 
and Numb. x. 29.) No solid objection can be made against this 
explanation, from Renel being called ‘ their father,’ (Exod. ii. 18.), 
as this appellation frequently denotes any remote ancestor’. Aged men, 
uncles, and grandfathers are in the Scriptures sometimes called fathers. 
Thus, in Gen. xxxi. 43. Laban calls his grand-children his children, and 
considers himself as their father; and, in 2 Kings, xiv. 3. David is 
called the father of Amaziah, though he was his remote ancestor. 

12. Exod. ii. 2. Andtheangel Τ᾽ Exod. iii. 4. And when the 
of the Lord appeared unto him is said to Lorp saw that he turned aside 
(Moses) ἐπ a flame of fire out contradict to see, God called unto him out 
of the midst of a bush. of the midst of the bush. . , 

In these two verses there is ”o contradiction whatever. On the 
subject of this and other divine appearances related in the Old Testa- 
ment (which both Jews and Christians believe, on the solid evidence 
of facts, though infidels, unable to rcfute them, dismiss them with 
scofing), the solid and incontestible solution 1s laid by Jesus 
Christ himself, who perfectly understood the whole affair of divine 
appearances, in John v. 3/7. And the Father himself, which hath sent 
me, hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
time, nor seen his shape. (John i. 18.) No man hath seen God at any 
time. He is the invisible: God, whom no man hath seen, nor can see. It 
is often said, that the Lord, the Most High God, appeared to the pa- 
triarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets, the ancestors of the Jews : 
but, according to Jesus Christ’s rule, the appearance, form, or shape 
which they saw, was not the appearance of the Lord God himself ; 
for never, at any time, did they see his shape. Again, it is often said, 
that the most High God spake to the patriarchs, to Moses, and to the 
prophets ; but our Lord atiirms, that they never heard his voice at any 
time. How shall we reconcile this seeming inconsistency? The true 
solution, according to the Scriptures, is this:—That the Lord God 
never spake or appeared in person, but always by a proxy, nuncius, 
or messenger ; who represented him, and spake in his name and au- 
thority. It was this messenger of Jehovah, (or angel of Jehovah), 
who appeared unto Moses (Exod. iit. 2.), and who is called, in verse 4, 
Jenovan or Lord (whence it is evident that he was no created 
human being) ; and who spake to Moses, in verse 5, saying, Draw not 
nigh hither, &c., Iam the God of Abraham (verse 6), and I am THAY 


Dr. A. Clarke and Mr, Boothroyd on Exod. 11, 18. 
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I am (verse 14). All which words were pronounced by an angel ; but 
are true, not of the angel, but of God, whom he represented. So ἃ 
herald reads a proclamation in the king's name and words, as if the 
king himself were speaking. The word AnGEt, both in the Greek 
language and in the Hebrew, signifies a messenger or nuncius, an am- 
bassador ; one who acts and speaks, not in his own name or behalf, but 
in the name, person, and behalf of him who sends him. Thus the 
word is frequently rendered in our authorised translation : and, if it 
had always been rendered the messenger of the Lord, instead of the 
angel of the Lord, the case would have been very plain. But 
angel, being a Greek word, which the English reader does not under- 
stand, throws some obscurity upon such passages. ! 

13. Exodus vii. 19—21. is apparently contradicted by Exodus vii. 
22.; both are reconciled by comparing verse 24. The Egyptians digged 
round about the river for water to drink : and it seems that the water 
thus obtained was not bloody like that in the river ; on this water, 
therefore, the magicians might operate. Again, though Moses was 
commissioned to turn into blood, not only the waters of the river 
Nile, but also those of their streams, rivers, ponds, and pools: yet, it 
seems evident from verse 20, that he did not proceed thus far, at least 
in the first instance, for it is there stated, that only the waters of 
the river were turned into blood. Afterwards, doubtless, the plague 
became general. At the commencement, therefore, of this plague, 
the magicians might obtain other water, to imitate the miracle ; and 
it would not be difficult for them, by juggling tricks, to impart to it 
a bloody appearance, a fetid smell, and a bad taste. On either of these 
grounds, there is no contradiction in the Mosaic account. 


14. Exod. ix. 6. ALL THE Exod. ix. 20. He that feared 
CAITTLE OF EoGypT DIED; but is said to the word of the Lord among the 
of the cattle of the children of contradict servants of Pharaoh made --- 
Isracl died not one. HIS CaTTLE flee into the houszs. 


Nothing can be more evident than that universal terms are used in 
all languages in a limited sense; so that the word aut, in verse 6. 
means, that all the cattle that did die, belonged to the Egyptians, and 
died in the field, while those in the houses escaped; or else that a 
great many ofall sorts of cattle died ; or, if we understand that all the 
cattle of the Egyptians perished as asserted in ix. 6., what was there 
to hinder them from obtaining others from the Israelites, not one of 
whose cattle died in the land of Goshen? This justifies the sup- 
position that there was some respite or interval between the several 
plagues. 

15. It has been asserted, that Exod. xx. 11. and Deut. v. 15. (both 
which passages enjoin the observance of the Sabbath), are at variance ; 
and hence it has been inferred that Moses could not be the author of 
the Pentateuch. But the enforcement of the same precept by two 
different motives, does not constitute two discordant precepts ; and 
this is the case with the passages in question. In Exod. xx. 1]. 
Moses urges the observance of the Sabbath, by a motive taken from 


' Dr. J. Taylor’s Scheme of Scripture Divimty, ch.xv. (Bp. Watson’s Collection 
of Theological Tracts, vol.i. p. 65.) 
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the creation ; and in the latter, by another derived from their exode, 
or departure from bondage in Egypt. 


16. Exod, xxxiii. 11, vo} apparently { John i. 18. 1 John iv. 12. No 


Copmepate” wntomamases face'to contradicts ge hath seen God at any time. 


face. 

The Almighty is said to have conversed with Moses, and Jacob to 
have seen him (Gen. xxxii. 30.). But this only signifies that God _re- 
vealed himself in a more particular manner than to others: for God is 
a Spirit, whom no one hath seen or can see (1 ‘Tim. vi. 16.), that is, as 
he isin Heaven. And when Moses besought this favour of God, 
he refused him, saying, Thou canst not see my face, for there shall 
no man see me and live. (Exod. xxxii. 20.) The Apostle John 
might, therefore, say, that no man hath seen God at any time. The 
antient Christian writers (who certainly were more likely to under- 
stand the subject than we are) were generally agreed, that the person 
who appeared to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and the Prophets was the 
Word of God, the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 

17. In Levit. xvii. |—7. the Israelites were prohibited from slaughter- 
ing any clean animal, which they were permitted to eat, in any other 
place except upon the altar at the door of the tabernacle, whither they 
were to bring it, and to immolate it. The reason assigned for this 

rohibition in verse 7. is, that they should no longer offer sacrifice unto 
idols. But in Deut. xii. 15. 20—22, the Israelites, just before they 
entered Palestine, were permitted to slaughter oxen, sheep, or other 
clean animals at pleasure, in any part of the country, provided they 
did not regard them as sacrifices, and abstained from their blood, 
which the heathens, in their sacrifices, were accustomed to drink. 
Now, between these two passages there is an apparent contradiction ; 
but it may be readily aecounted for, when we consider that the laws 
of Moses were necessarily regulated by the circumstances of the 
Israelites, and that they were not intended to be absolutely unalterable. 
The law in question might be observed in the wilderness, where the 
Israelites kept near together, and, from their poverty, ate but little 
animal food: but in Palestine, and when their circumstances were 
improved, it would have been an intolerable grievance, for many of 
them lived at the distance of several days journey from the sanctuary, 
at whieh alone offerings could be made ; and they must, consequently, 
either have altogether denied themselves the use of the flesh of oxen, 
sheep, and goats, or else have travelled long journeys to present them 
at the altar before they could taste it. But, in fact, Moses himself 
shows that Lev. xvii. 1—7, was a temporary law, intended only for their 
situation in the wilderness, by the phrase “ without or within the camp.” 
And in the law last promulgated, (Deut. xii. 15. 20—22.) in the 
fortieth year of their pilgrimage, just before their entrance into Pales- 
tine, he explicitly declares it repealed, as soon as they should abide 
there, permitting them to kill and eat the flesh of oxen, sheep, &e. 
any where, as already noticed. He tells them, that they might then 
eat them even as the hart and the roe, that is, with as full liberty, and 
likewise without the smallest idea of offering them; for the hart and. 
the roe were not allowed to be brought to the altar. ' 


δ Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. pp. 414, 415. vol.i. 
PP» 98-..-55, 
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18. The promulgation of the Levitical law is said (Lev. i. 1.) to have 
been made from the tabernacle, and in Lev. xxvi. 34. we read, These 
are the commandments which the Lord commanded Moses in Mount 
δῖναι. But there is no real contradiction here. The Hebrew pre- 
position 3 (beth) signifies near as well as in ; the meaning, therefore, 
is, that these were added to the foregoing commandments, before the 
Israelites removed from the wilderness of Mount Sinai, or while they 
were near Mount Sinai. And if the objector had distinguished the time 
and place when the Levitical law was given, from the time when the 
moral law was promulgated, he would not have asserted the existence 
of acontradiction. The latter was given on Mount Sinai, in the third 
month of the first year after the departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
(Exod. xix. xx.) The tabernacle was raised on the first day of the first 
month of the second year after their departure ; on which occasion 
Aaron and his sons were set apart to the sacerdotal office. (Exod. xl. 2. 
17—32.) To the ceremonies attendant on this consecration, the 
chief part of Leviticus belongs; and, from the manner in which this 
book begins, it is plainly a continuation of the preceding. Indeed 
the whole is but one law, though divided from a very antient period 
into five portions. 


19. Numb. iv.3. From THIRTY ον Numb. vill, 94, From TWEN- 
years old, and upwards, even until alge. TY AND FIVE years old and 
᾿ contradicts J 
fifty years old. upwards, they shall go, &c. 


These texts may be reconciled in two ways, either by recollecting 
that the Levites were obliged to spend five years in learning the duties 
of their ministry, before they were admitted to officiate ; or that, in 
the time of Moses, their consecration began at the twenty-fifth year 
of their age, but afterwards, during the time of David, at their 
twentieth year. 

Numb. xiv. 45. Then the 


20. Numb. xiv. 25. (Now the is said to Amalekites cAME Down, and 
Amalekites dwelled in πον λα, Ἐν.) contradict the Canaatites which dwelt in 
that hill. 


The twenty-fifth verse should be read without a parenthesis, and in 
the present tense dwell. The meaning simply is, that they at present 
lie in wait for you, at the bottom on the other side of the mountain. 
God, having consented not to destroy the people suddenly, gave them 
notice of their danger from the neighbouring people, who were lying 
in wait to give them battle. The Israelites presumed (verse 44.) to 
go up unto the hill top ; whence they were driven and discomfited by 
the Amalekites and Canaanites, who had posted themselves there. A 
detachment of the Amalekites, who were encamped on the opposite 
foot of the hill, might easily ascend to succour their Canaanitish allies. 

21. Numb. xxi. 2, 3, is said to be contradicted by the subsequent 
history of the conquest of Canaan. But there is no reason why we 
should not understand the destruction of the Canaanites and their 
cities, as limited to those which they then took; for Joshua after- 
wards took the king of Arad (Josh. xii. 14.) See also Judg. 1. 16, 17. 

22. In 1 Cor.x. 8. St. Paul tells us, that the number of persons who 
were cut off in the plague was twenty-three thousand ; but, in 
Numb. xxv. 9. Moses makes them not less than twenty-four thousand, 
because in this number he includes the thousand who were found 
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guilty of idolatry, and were in consequence slain with the sword ; 
whereas the apostle speaks only of those who died of the pestilence. 

23. From the law being mentioned in the book of Exodus, as de- 
livered on Mount Sinai, and from Mount Horeb being mentioned as 
the place where it was delivered, in the book of Deuteronomy, with- 
out any notice being taken of Mount Sinai, it has been insinuated, 
. that neither of these books are worthy of credit, especially because 
some injudicious persons have represented them in maps as two dis- 
tinct mountains. It is. however well known that Sinai and Horeb are 
two different peaks of one and the same range of mountains; and 
hence it is, that what is in one passage of Scripture related as having 
been done at Horeb, is in another place said to have been done at 
Sinai, or inthe wilderness of Sinat. 

24. Deut.i. 9—18. is said to contradict Exod. xvii. 13—23. and™ 
Moses is asserted to have conceived the idea of setting judges and rulers 
over the people. A little attention to the two passages would have 
satisfied the objector that Moses did not conceive any such idea. In 
Exod. xviii. 13—23. Jethro, his father in law, having observed the great 
personal fatigue to which the Jewish legisiator daily exposed himself, 
suggested to him the appointment of magistrates over thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens, men of integrity and piety, to hear and 
determine minor questions between the people, subject, however, to 
the approbation of God. In verses 24—27, we read generally that 
Moses hearkened to the voice of his father in law, followed his 
counsel, with the approbation of God, and appointed the necessary 
officers. In the first chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses is represented 
as alluding to this fact, but with this remarkable difference, that he not 
only says nothing of Jethro, but, instead of representing himself as the 
person who selected those magistrates, he states that he had appealed 
to the people, and desired that they would elect them. ‘* There 
is a great and striking difference between these statements, but there 
is no contradiction: Jethro suggested to Moses the appointment ; he, 
probably after consulting God, as Jethro intimates, if God shall thus 
command thee, referred the matter to the people, and assigned the 
choice of the individuals to them ; the persons thus selected he ad- 
mitted to share his authority as subordinate judges. Thus the two 
statements are perfectly consistent. But this is not all; their differ- 
ence is most natural. Jn first recording the event, it was natural 
Moses should dwell on the first cause which led to it, and pass by the 
appeal to the people as a subordinate and less material part of the 
transaction ; but in addressing the people, it was natural to notice 
the part they themselves had in the selection of those judges, in order 
to eonciliate their regard and obedience. How naturally also does 
the pious legislator, in his public address, dwell on every circumstanee 
which could improve his hearers in piety and virtue. ‘The multitude 
of the people was the cause of the appointment of these judges : How 
beautifully is this increase of the nation turned to an argument of 
gratitude to God! How affectionate is the blessing with which the 
pious speaker interrupts the narrative, imploring God, that the mul- 
titude of his people may increase a thousand fold! How admirably 
does he take occasion, from mentioning the judges, to inculcate the 
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eternal principles of justice and piety, which should control their de- 
cisions! How remote is all this from art, forgery, and imposture! 
Surely here, if any where, we can trace the dictates of nature, truth, 
and piety.”' 

25. Deut. x. 6, 7. is affirmed to contradict Numb. xx. 23—29, and 
xxxili. 30, 37, 38. But Dr. Kennicott has shewn that verses 6—9. of 
Deut. 10. are an interpolation, and ought to be inserted after Deut. ii. 
11. 9 For reconciling this passage, where Aaron is said to have died at 
Moserah, with Numb. xxxiit. 3], 32. where his death is said to have 
taken place on Mount Hor, it is sufficient to remark that the same 
place frequently had different names; just as (we have seen) Horeb 
and Sinai were two peaks of the same ridge, so Moserah might have 
been a peak of Mount Hor, and interchanged with it. In Deut. x., as 
it stands in our printed copies, there are several things omitted, which 
are preserved in the Samaritan copy, and remove the difficulty we 
otherwise find respecting the time and place of Aaron’s death. The 
Samaritan copy may be thus translated : “« Thence they journeyed, and 
pitched their camp in Gudgodah ; thence they journeyed and pitched in 
Johbatha, a land of springs and water. Thence they journeyed and 
pitched in Abarnea. Thence they yourneyed and pitched in Ezion-geber. 
Thence they journeyed and pitched in the desert of Sin, which is Kadesh. 
Thence they journeyed and pitched in mount Hor, and there Aaron 
died,” &c. 

26. Deut. x. 22. is apparently contradicted by Acts vii. 14. The 
family of Jacob are differently reckoned at their going into Egypt. In 
Deut. x. 22. Moses says, that they were three score and ten, that is to 
say, all who came out of Jacob's loins (Gen. xlvi. 26.) were three score 
and siz, besides himself, Joseph, and his two sons who were in 
Egypt before; which make three score and ten. But in Acts vii. 14. 
Stephen adds to these nine of his sons’ wives, and thus makes the 
number three score and fifteen. The latter, though not of Jacob's 
blood, were of his kindred, as Stephen justly expresses it, being allied 
to him by marriage. 

27. There is no ‘strange inconsistency’ between Deut. xxxii. and 
Deut. xxxiii.. The former is a sublime ode, which contains a defence 
of God against the Israelites, and unfolds the method of the divine 
judgments. In the latter chapter Moses takes his leave of the people, 
by pronouncing a blessing upon them generally, and upon each tribe 
in particular. 

28. In Josh. x. 23 and 37, the Israelitish general is charged with 
killing the same king of Hebron twice. The historian relates no such 
thing. Hebron was a place of considerable note ; and its inhabitants 
finding that their king had fallen in battle, elected another in his place. 
This second king was he whom Joshua slew, after he had taken the city 
and its dependencies, as related in verse 37. 

29. Josh. x. 15. is apparently contradicted by verse 43. of the same 
chapter. In the former place he is said to have returned and all Israel 
with him to Gilgal; which he certainly did not do until the end of the 


1 Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the Four last books of the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 87. 
® Mr. Townsend has accordingly placed them so in his excellent Harmony of the Old 
Testament. Seeyol.i. p. 579. 
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expedition, (verse 43.) where it is properly introduced. It is there 
fore either an interpolation, or must signify that Joshua intended to 
have returned, but changed his resolution, when he heard that the five 
kings had fled and hidden themselves in a cave at Makkedah. So - 
Balak, king of Moab is said (Josh. xxiv. 9.) to have warred against 
Israel, that is, he intended to war against them. 


: Josh. xv. 63. As for the Jebu- 
τὸ: Josh. xi. 19. There ee: τ the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
not a city that made peace with | 


ποεῖ ς ralar scl scaueeihe is said to é the children of Judah could not 
ui, se he; hy. a “pane jee { contradict drive them out; but the Jebusites 
Fite ae eae _ ‘ dwell with the children of Judah 


J | unto this dav. 

There is no contradiction here. Although Jerusalem was taken and 
its king vanquished by Joshua, together with the land surrounding it 
(Josh. x. 5. 23. 42.), the fortress or strong hold of Zion continued in 
the hands of the Jebusites. And the Israelites not being able imme- 
diately to people all the cities they had taken, the Jebusites recovered 
possession of the city, whence the children of Judah expelled them 
after the death of Joshua (δ πάρ. 1. 8.) But the fortress of Mount 
Zion remained in their hands until the reign of David. 

31. Josh xxi. 43, 44. we read, The Lord gave unto Israel all the 
land which he sware to give unto their fathers ; and they possessed and 
dwelt therein. And the Lord gave them rest round about, according to 
all that he sware unto their fathers : and there stood not a man of all 
their enemies before them ; the Lord delivered all their enemies into 
their hand. ‘This is asserted to be a direct contradiction to the pre- 
ceding parts of this book; but it is assertion without proof. The 
whole country was now divided by lot unto them; and their enemies 
were so completely discomfited, that there was not a single army of 
the Canaanites remaining to make head against them ; and those who 
were left in the land served under tribute; and the tribute so paid by 
them, was the amplest proof of their complete subjugation’. Add to 
this, that the Israelites had as much of the land in actual possession 
as they could occupy ; and as they increased, God enabled them to 
drive out the antient inhabitants, but in consequence of the infidelity 
of the Israelites, their enemies were often permitted to straiten them, 
and sometimes to prevail against them. It is also to be recollected, 
that God never promised to give them the land, or to maintain them 
but upon condition of obedience: and so punctually did he fulfil this 
intention, that there is not a single instance upon record in which they 
were either straitened or subjugated, while they were obedient and 
faithful to their God. In this sense, therefore, it might most correctly 
and literally be said that there failed not ought of any good thing which 
the Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel: all came to pass.—Nor 
will one word of his ever fail, while sun and moon endure. 

32. In Judg. 1. 19. we read The Lord was with Judah, and he drove 
out the inhabitants of the mountain ; but could not drive out the in- 


' If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of subjugation, the objector to the 
sacred historian might with equal truch have affirmed, that during the late war, in 
which Great Britain was engaged for her existence as an independent nation and govern- 
ment, her forces did not subdue the French West India Islands and the Dutch settle- 


ment at Batavia in 1812, because the antient inhabitants continued to remain in them, 
and to pay tribute, 
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habitants of the valley because they had chariots of iron. From this 
passage M. Voltaire and his copyists in this country have taken oc- 
casion to remark that it is difficult to conceive how the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who had so often changed the order and suspended the 
established laws of nature, in favour of his people, could not succeed 
against the inhabitants of a valley, because they had chariots of iron. 

A little consideration, however, of the context of the passage will 
shew that this mighty difficulty has as little foundation as all the rest 
which the ingenuity of the enemies of the Bible have imagined to 
exist. In the first place then it is to be observed, that when it is said 
HE drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but could not drive out 
the inhabitants of the valley; the antecedent is Judah, not Jehovah ; 
because Jehovah had often displayed much more eminent instances of 
his power; and he that effected the greater, could certainly have 
effected the less. In the second place, though it pleased God to give 
success to Judah in one instance, it does not necessarily follow, that 
therefore he should give it in all. So that there is no more absurdity 
in the passage, than there would be in the following speech, if such 
had been addressed to the sovereign by one of his commanders re- 
turned from America: ‘ By the blessing of God upon your Majesty’s 
arms, we overcame general Greene in the field; but we could not 
attack general Washington, because he was too strongly entrenched in 
hiscamp.” ‘There is no reason, therefore, for supposing, that “ the 
Jews considered the God of Israel their protector as a local divinity ; 
who was in some instances more, and in others less powerful, than 
the gods of their enemies.” ! 

33. Judg. vi. I. is said to contradict Numb. xxxi. 10. In the latter 
place, however, it is not said that all the Midianites were extirpated. 
Those who engaged the Israelites were discomfited, and their country 
was laid waste, that those who fled might have no encouragement to 
return thither. In the course of two hundred years, however, they 
might increase and become sufficiently formidable (as we read that 
they did in Judg. vi. 1.) to oppress the northern and eastern Israelites, 
especially when joined by the Amalekites and Ishmaelites, or children 
of the east, as their allies are termed in the third verse. This re- 
mark will serve also to remove the contradiction objected between 
1 Sam. xv. 7, 8., where the Amalekites are said to have been discom- 
fited by the Israelites under Saul, and 1 Sam. xxx. I, 2, where they 
are said, twenty-three years afterwards, to have made a predatory 
incursion against Ziklag. The latter were doubtless a travelling pre- 
datory horde, similar to those who to this day live in the country where 
the Amalekites formerly dwelt, viz. Arabia. 

34. The account of Saul’s death, related in 1 Sam. xxx1. 1—6. (whence 
it is copied, with some trifling difference, in 1 Chron. x.) is said to be 
contradicted by the account of the Amalekite, narrated in 2 Sam. i. 10. 
The historian relates the fact as stated by the Amalekite himself, whose 
story bears every mark of being a fiction, formed in order to ingratiate 
himself with David as the next probable successor to the crown. (Com- 
pare 2 Sam. iv. 10.) There are always men of this description about 
camps, whose object is plunder, and for which they will strip the dead. 


' Bp. Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 495. 
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35. 2 Kings xxiv. 13. and xxv. 8—1I2. are stated to be contra+ 
dictory. If the objector had attended to the. difference of times, he 
would have found the Scriptures perfectly consistent. Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried away the riches and furniture of the temple at three 
different times :—First, in the third year of Jehoiachim. ({Dan.i. 2.) ; 
these were the vessels which his son Belshazzar profaned (Dan. v. 2.), 
and which Cyrus restored to the Jews (Ezrai. 7.), to be set up in the 
temple, when rebuilt :—Secondly, in the reign of Jehoiachin he again 
took the city, and cut to pieces a great part of the vessels of gold which 
Solomon had made (2 Kings xxiv. 13.): and, thirdly, in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah, as related in 2 Kings xxv. 8—12., he once more 
pillaged the temple. 

36. Ezra ii. is apparently at variance with Nehemiah vii. On the 
discrepancies occurring throughout these two chapters, the commenta- 
tors must be consulted: it may suffice here to remark that the account 
contained in Ezra was taken in Chaldea before the Jews commenced 
their return; and that, which is related in Nehemiah vii., after their 
arrival in Jerusalem. Some of them altering their minds and staying 
behind after they had given in their names to go, and others dying on 
the way, lessened part of the numbers in Nehemiah ; as, on the con- 
trary, some of them coming to them afterwards, made the numbers 
mentioned in the latter appear the greater. 

But the principal and most numerous contradictions are to be found 
in the Old Testament between some parts of the second book of 
Samuel, and the books of Kings and Chronicles ; and chiefly relate to 
numbers, dates, names, and genealogies. ‘The means by which some 
of these repugnancies may be reconciled have already been indicated ἢ ; 
in addition to which we may remark, that although the commentators 
generally present satisfactory solutions, yet many of the seeming 
differences may be easily reconciled on the principle that the books of 
Chronicles are supplementary to those of Kings; and henge they are 
termed in the Septuagint ΙΠαραλειπομενα or things omitted. Besides, 
the language was slightly changed, after the captivity, from what it 
had previously been. The various places had received new names, or 
undergone sundry vicissitudes ; certain things were now better known 
‘tothe returned Jews, under other appellations than those by which 
they had formerly been distinguished ; and from the materials befor 
him, which often were not the same as those used by the abridgers of 
the histories of the kings, the author [of the books of Chronicles] takes 
those passages which seemed best adapted to his purpose, and most 
suitable to the time in which he wrote. It must also be considered, 
that he often elucidates obsolete and ambiguous words, in former 
books, by a different mode of spelling them, or by ἃ different order of 
the words employed even when he does not use a distinct phraseology 
of narration, which he sometimes adopts. The following are the most 
material passages of these books, which have been the subject of cavil 
to the modern advocates of infidelity. 

_ 37. In 1 Chron. xix. 7. the children of Ammon are said to have 
hired thirty-two thousand chariots, and the king of Maachah and his 
people; which appears an incredible number. But the original 
word here rendered chariots does not always bear that meaning: it 


1See pp. 589—598, supra, 
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is a collective noun, signifying cavairy or riders. The meaning there- 
fore is, that they hired thirty-two thousand Syrian auxiliaries, who were 
usually mounted on chariots or horses, but who occasionally also served 
as foot soldiers, which is perfectly in unison with 2 Sam. x. 6., where 
the Syrian auxiliaries engaged by the Ammonites amount exactly to 
thirty-two thousand, besides a thousand men, whom they hired of the 
king of Maachah ; and whom we may presume to be infantry. 


58. 2Sam. xxiv. 1. Again the) | Le << , 
iron. xxi. }. Satan stoo 


anger of the Lord was kindled ae 

against Israel; and he moved { es a ne < up and provoked David ¢o number 
David against them, ¢o say, Go | εὐ aa | Israel. 

number Isracl and Judah. J & 


It is not usual to mention the anger of God, without stating its 
cause: but asthe first of these texts now stands, God is stated to be 
angry, and his anger leads him to move David to number the people. 
This numbering of the people, however, was not the cause, but the 
effect of his anger ; the cause is stated in the second passage, which may 
be rendered—au adversary (perhaps one of David's wicked counsel- 
lors, for the Hebrew word 12.2.22 (satan) signifies an adversary) stood 
up against Israel, and moved David to number Israel. At the time 
referred to, David probably coveted an extension of empire; and 
having through the suggestions of an adversary given way to this evil 
disposition, he could not well look to God for help, and therefore 
wished to know whether the thousands of Israel and Judah might be 
deemed equal to the conquest which he meditated. His design was, 
to force all the Israelites to perform military service, and engage in 
the contests which his ambition had in view; and, as the people 
might resist this census, soldiers were employed to make it, who might 
not on!y put down resistance, but also suppress any disturbances that 
might arise. Concerning the difference of numbers in this census, 
see p. 663. infra. 

39. In 2 Kings xvi. 9. it is said, that the king of Assyria hearkened 
unto Ahaz, but in 2 Chron. xxvili. 20. we read that he distressed him, 
hut strengthened him not. Both statements are true. He did help 
him against the king of Syria, took Damascus, and delivered Ahaz 
from the power of the Syrians. But this service was of little value; 
for the Assyrian monarch did not assist Ahaz against the Philistines ; 
and he distressed him by taking the royal treasures and the treasures of 
the temple, and rendered him but little service for so great asacrifice. 

The preceding are the chief passages in the Old Testament, in 
which differences have been imagined to exist: but with how little 
propriety the reader will be enabled to judge from a careful examina- 
tion of the various passages themselves. It remains only that we 
notice a few passages in the New Testament which have also been the 
subject of cavil. 

40. Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. disagrees with Zechariah xi. 13. Both may 
be reconciled by supposing the name of the prophet to have been 
originally omitted by the evangelist, and that the name of Jeremiah 
was inserted by some subsequent copyist. Jeremiah 1s omitted 
in two manuscripts of the twelfth century, in the Syriac, the 
later Persian, and modern Greek versions, and in some later copies. 

TT & 
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What renders it likely that the original reading was dia tov προφητου by 
the prophet, is, that Saint Matthew frequently omits the name of the 
prophet in his quotations. On the difference between Matt. xxiii. 35. 
and 2 Chron. xiv. relative to Zechariah, see p. — supra. 

4]. Mark ii. 26. is at variance with I Sam. xxi. 1. Abiathar was 
not high priest at that time: but the expression may easily signify, 
in the days of Abiathar, who was afterwards high priest. Or, pro- 
bably, both Ahimelech and Abiathar might officiate in the high pnest- 
hood, and the name of the office be indifferently applied to either. 

42. The different manner in which the four evangelists have men- 
tioned the superscription which was written over Jesus Christ when on 
the cross, was objected as a want of accuracy and truth by Dr. Mid- 
dleton ; and his objection has been copied by late writers. But it is 
not improbable that it varied in each of the languages in which that 
accusation or superscription was written: for both Luke (xxii. 38.) 
and John (xix. 20.) say that it was written in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. We may then reasonably suppose Matthew to have recited 
the Hebrew ; 


THIS 15 
JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


And John the Greek : 
Jesus THE NAZARENE THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


{f it should be asked, Why the Nazarene was omitted in the Hebrew, 
and we must assign a reason for Pilates humour; perhaps 
we may thus account for it. He might be informed, that Jesus in 
Hebrew denoted α Saviour}, and as it carried more appearance of 
such an appellative or general term by standing alone, he might 
choose, by dropping the epithet, the Nazarene, to leave the sense so 
ambiguous, that it might be thus understood: 


‘THIS Is 
A SAVIOUR THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


Pilate, us litule satisfied with the Jews as with himself on that day, 
meant the inscription, which was his own, as a dishonour to the 
nation ; and thus set a momentous verity before them, with as much 
design of declaring it, as Caiaphas had of prophesying, That Jesus 
should die for the people®. The ambiguity not holding in Greek, the 
Nazarene might be there inserted in scorn again of the Jews, by denomi- 
nating their king from a city which they held in the utmost contempt. 

Let us now view the Latin. It is not assuming much to suppose; 
that Pilate would not concern himself with Hebrew names, nor risk 
an impropriety in speaking or writing them. It was thought essen- 
tial to the dignity of a Roman magistrate in the times of the republic 
not to speak but in Latin on public occasions *. Of which spirit 
Tiberius the emperor retained so much, that in an oration to the 
senate he apologised for using a Greek word; and once, when they 
were drawing up a decree, advised them to erase another that had 


} Pearson on the Creed, art. ii. at the beginning. | 2 John xi. 49—51. 
3 Johni. 46. 4 Valerius Maximus, δ. i c. il. § 2. 
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been inserted in it’. And though the magistrates in general were 
then become more condescending to the Greeks, they retained this 
point of state with regard to other nations, whose languages they 
esteemed barbarous, and would give themselves no trouble of ac- 
quiring. Pilate indeed, according to Matthew, asked at our Lord’s 
trial, Whom will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus which 
is called Christ? And again, What shall I do then with Jesus which is 
called Christ ? But we judge this to be related, as the interpreter by 
whom he spake delivered it in Hebrew?. For if the other Evangelists 
have given his exact words, henever pronounced the name of Jesus, 
but spake of him all along by ἃ periphrasis: Will ye that I release 
unto you The king of the Jews? What will ye then that I shall do 
unto him whom ye call The king of the Jews? Thus he acted in con- 
ference with the rulers, and then ordered a Latin inscription without 
mixture of foreign words, just as Mark repeats it: 


THE KING OF THE JEWS: 


Which is followed by Luke; only that he has brought down This is 
from above, as having a common reference to what stood under it: 


Tuis Is 
‘THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


Thus, it is evident that there were variations in the inscription, 
and that the Latin was the shortest; but it is equally evident that 
these variations are not discrepancies or contradictions in the narratives 
of the evangelists. 

43. The alleged discrepancies in the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew (i.) and Luke (111.) have already been considered in 
pp. 585, 586, supra. In addition to the observations there adduced, 
the following remarks, by the late Bishop Horne, are highly deserving 
of attention. 

In the first place, genealogies in general, and those of the Jews in 
particular, with their method of deriving them, and the confusion 
often arising from the circumstance of the same person being called 
by different names, or different persons by the same name, are in 
their nature, and must be to us, at this distance of time, matters of 
very complicated consideration, and it is no wonder they should be 
attended with difficulties and perplexities. 

Secondly, The evangelists, in an affair of so much importance, and 
so open then to detection, had there been any thing wrong to be 
detected, would most assuredly be careful to give Christ’s pedigree as 


it was found in the authentic tables, which, according to the custom. 


of the nation, were preserved in the family, as is evident from Jose- 
phus, who says, ‘‘ I give you this succession of our family, as Ὁ find it 
written in the public tables.” 

Thirdly, As it was well known the Messiah must descend from 
David, the genealogical tables of that family would be kept with more 
than ordinary diligence and precision. 


ee Ὡ ὩὩπῷὰτοὕὺὸὃῷ} ἷλοα τ ῷἋᾺσῷῳῷ ται: :---ος-ο-----οὀο-οΟοςος-ςς-------- ς΄ 


. Sueton. in ‘Viberio, c. 71. The two words were Monopoly and Emblem. 
1 See Wolfius on Matt. xxvu. 2. 3 Dr. ‘Townson’s Works, vol.i. pp. 200, 201. 
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Fourthly, Whatever cavils the modern Jews and others now make 
against the genealogies recorded by the evangelists, the Jews their 
contemporaries never offered to find fault with or to invalidate the 
accounts given in the Gospels. As they wanted neither opportunity, 
materials, skill, nor malice tohave done it, and it would have offered 
them so great an advantage against the Christians, this circumstance 
alone, as Dr. South well remarks, were we not now able to clear the 
point, ought with every sober and judicious person to have the force of 
a moral demonstration. ' 

44, Heb. ix. 4. is apparently contradictory to 1 Kings viii. 9. 
From the text of the former book it appears that the ark contained the 
several things theréin specified: whereas, we learn from the latter that 

. it contained only the two tables of stone. The words Ἐν x, in which 
(wherein in the authorised translation), therefore, refer to the taber- 
nacle, and not to the ark; and thus the difference is removed. 

Lastly, Some of the differences between the Old and New Testa- 
ments arise from numbers and dates, and may be explained on 
the principles already laid down in pp. 583—604, supra; and 
others arise from the variances occurring in the quotations from the 
Old in the New Testament. But as these require a distinct consi- 
deration, the reader will find them fully discussed in the ensuing 


volume. 


SECTION VII. 


SEEMING INCONSISTENCIES BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 
WRITERS. 


Ir is not to be denied that the sacred Scriptures contain facts, which 
appear to be contradictory to the relations of the same facts by profane 
historians. But the objeetions which some would derive from these 
seeming inconsistencies, lose all their force, when the uncertainty and 
want of credibility in heathen historians are considered, as well as 
their want of authentic records of the times 3. It may further be ad- - 
ded, that the silence of the latter, concerning facts related by the 
inspired writers, cannot be regarded as contradicting them ; because 
many of these facts are either too antient to come within the limits of 
profane histories, or are of such a description that they could not take 
notice of them’. ‘The silence or omission even of many historians | 
ought not to overturn the testimony of any one author, who positively 
relates a matter of fact. 

If therefore a fact related in the Scripture be contradicted by an his- 
torian, who lived many centuries after the time when it took place, 
such contradiction ought to have no weight. 


} Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. vi. p. 515. 2 See Vol. II. pp. 558 ---466. 

3 Bishop Stillingfleet has largly proved this point in the first book of his Orzgznes 
Sacre, pp. 1—65. (edit. 1709, folio.) 

4 On this subject, see Vol. I. pp. 250--2Σ 68, 
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Ι. Justin, the abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius, who wrote at least: 
eighteen hundred years after the time of Moses, relates that the 
Israelites were expelled from Egypt, because they had communicated 
the itch and leprosy to the Egyptians, who were apprehensive lest the 
contagion should spread ; and that the Israelites, having clandestinely 
carried away the sacred mysteries of the Egyptians, were pursued by 
the latter ; who were compelled to return home by tempests?. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, how contrary this statement of the Ro- 
man historian is to that of the Jewish legislator; and when his credu- 
lity and want of information are properly weighed, the contradiction 
falls entirely to the ground. The same remark is applicable to the 
accounts of the Jewish nation given by the prejudiced historian Taci- 
tus; which evidently betray the injurious representations of their 
avowed enemies. Dr. Gray, who has given these accounts (for which 
we have not room) has observed that many of them had been distinctly 
refuted in the time of Tacitus by Josephus and other historians. They 
contain in themselves sufficient to shew how full of errors they are ; and 
while they exhibit much truth blended with falsehood, they tend to 
establish the former without conferring any shadow of probability 
on the latter. 3 

2. It has been thought impossible to raise so vast an empire as that 
of Assyria is described to have been by Herodotus and Ctesias (whose 
accounts contradict the relation of Moses), so early as within one hun- 
dred and fifty years after Noah. But their accounts are, probably, 
exaggerated, and in many instances fictitious: and, according’ to the 
chronology of the Lxx. as well as of the Samaritan Pantateuch, the 
origin of the Assyrian empire is carried to a much greater distance from 
the flood. 3 

3. Joseph's division of the land of Egypt, which is recorded by 
Moses (Gen. xlvit.) has been represented as contradictory to the ac- 
count of that country by Diodorus Siculus: but on comparing the two 
narratives together, 1t will be found that the latter fully supports the 
sacred historian. Diodorus¢ expressly affirms that the lands were 
divided between the king, the priests, and the soldiery; and Moscs as ~ 
expressly says, that that they were divided between the king, the priests, 
and the people. ‘‘ Moses telis us that before the famine, all the lands 
of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the priests, and the people; 
but that this national calamity made agreat revolution in property, 
and brought the whole possessions of the people into the king’s hands; 
which must needs make a prodigious accession of power to the crown. 
But Joseph, in whom the office of high priest and patriot supported 
each other, and jointly concurred to the public service, prevented for 
some time the ill effects of this accession by his farming out the new 
domain to the old proprietors on very easy conditions. We may well 
suppose this wise disposition to have continued, till that new king arose 
that knew not Joseph (Exod. 1. 8.); that is, would obliterate his 


* Justin. Hist. Philipp. lib. xxxvi.c. 2. p. 508. ed. Bipont. 

2 See Dr. Gray’s Connexion between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. 
pp. 435—443. 

3 Doddridge’s Lectures, vol. it. Lect. 146, § x. (Works, vol.v. p. 127.) See also 
Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. pp. 48—52. 

4 Bibl. Historic. 1. 1. ς. 75. 
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memory, as averse to his system of policy. He, as it appears from 
Scripture, greatly affected a despotic government; to support which 
he first established a standing militia, and endowed it with the lands 
formerly belonging to the people, who now became a kind of villeins 
to this order, and were obliged to personal service; this and the priest- 
hood being the orders of nobility in this powerful empire; and so con- 
siderable were they, that out of them, indifferently, their kings were 
taken and elected. Thus the property of Egypt became divided in the 
manner the Sicilian relates: and it is remarkable that from this time 
and not till now, we hear in Scripture of a standing militia, and of the 
king’s six hundred chosen chariots, &e.” 1 

4, The destruction of Sennacherib’s army, which is ascribed to 
divine agency by the sacred historian, (2 Kings xix. 35. 2 Chron. xxxii. 
21. and Isaiah xxxvii. 36.) was probably the blast or hot pestilential 
south wind called the Simoom, so well described by Mr. Bruce 2. The 
destruction of the same army before Pelusium, in the reign of Sethos 
king of Egypt, is attributed by Herodotus? to an immense number of 
mice, that infested the Assyrian camp by night, so that their quivers 
and bows, together with what secured their shields to their arms, were 
gnawed in pieces. It is particularly to be remarked that Herodotus 
calls the Assyrian king Sennacherib, as the Scriptures 40 ; and that 
the time referred to in both, is perfectly accordant. Hence it appears 
that it is the same fact to which Herodotus alludes, although much 
disguised in the relation; and thus the seeming contradiction between 
the sacred and profane historians is easily removed. ‘The difference 
between them may be readily explained, when it is considered that 
Herodotus derived his information from the Egyptian priests, who che- 
rished the greatest aversion both from the nation and religion of-the 
Jews, and therefore would relate nothing in such a manner as would 
give reputation to either. 4 

5. There are many, apparently considerable, contradictions of the 
Scriptures in the writings of Josephus ; but these, as well as his omis- 
sions 5, may be accounted for by his peculiar situation. His country 
was now in great distress; its constitution was overturned, and _ his 
countrymen in danger of extirpation, from the circumstance of their 
being confounded with the Christians, who were reputed to be a sect 
of the Jews, and at that time were suffering persecution. Josephus's 
deviations from Scripture, therefore, were made in order to accom- 
modate his work to the taste of the Greeks and Romans. © 


! 


1 Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation, book iv. § 3. in fine. (Works, vol. iv. 
pp 115, 116.) 

2 Travels, vol. v. pp. 80, 295, 322, 525, 350-3535. 3 Book ii. c. 141. 

4 Prideaux’s Connection, book i. sub anno 710. (part i. p. 25. edit. 1720.) It is re- 
markable that the blast, which destroyed the Assyrians, happened at night; whereas the 
Simoom, which usually blows inthe day-time, and mostly about noon, being raised by the 
intense heat of the sun. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 467. 

5 Ottius has compiled a curious treatise, entitled Pretermissa a Josepho: it isa 
collection of sixty-eight articles, of which, ia all probability, the Jewish historian could 
not be ignorant ; but which he chose to omit for the reason above assigned. ‘This treatise 
is appended to Ottius’s very valuable Spicilegium sive Excerpta ex Flavio Josepho, 
PP. 521-612, 

6 Divine Legation of Moses, book v. sect. 4. (Warburton’s Works, vol. v. pp. 126— 
128.) ‘The Bishop has given several instances at length, which we have not room to 
iseryt,see pp. LOO—152. 
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6. In consequence of this Jewish historian having omitted to notice 
the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, which is related in Matt. ii. 
16., the evangelical narrative has been pronounced a ‘ fabrication,’ 
and ‘a tale that carries its_own refutation with it. This assertion 
was first made, we believe by Voltaire, whose disregard of truth, es- 
pecially in matters connected with the sacred history, is sufficiently 
notoricus. But the evidence for the reality of the fact, and conse- 
quentiy for the veracity of Matthew, is too strong to be subverted 
by any bold and unsupported assertions. For, in the first place, 
the whole character which Josephus ascribes to Herod, is the most 
evident confirmation of the barbarous deed mentioned by the 
evangelist. 

Secondly, the Gospel of Matthew was published about the year of 
our Lord 38, at which time there doubtless were persons living, who 
could, and (from the hostility then manifested against the Christian 
faith) who would, have contradicted his assertion if it had been false 
or erroneous: their silence is a tacit proof that the evangelist has 
stated the fact correctly.—But, thirdly, the reality of the fact itself 
(though mentioned in his usual scoffing manner) was not denied by 
the philosopher Celsus, one of the bitterest enemies of Christianity, 
who lived towards the close of the second century; and who would 
most unquestionably have denied it if he could '.—Fourthly, Matthew's 
narrative is confirmed by Macrobius, a heathen author who lived about 
the end of the fourth century, and who mentions this massacre in the 
following terms: ‘ Augustus,” says he, “having been informed that 
““ Herod had ordered a son of his own to be killed, among the male 
ἐς infants, about two years old, whom he had put to death in Syria, 
‘“* said,- “it is better to be Herod’s noe than his son?.” Now, al- 
though Macrobius is far too modern to be produced as a valid evidence 
in this matter, unsupported by other circumstances, and although his 
story 15 magnified by an erroneous circumstance; yet the passage, cited 
from him, serves to prove how universally notorious was the murder 
of the children in Bethlehem, which was perpetrated by the orders of 
Herod.—Fifthly, with regard to the silence of Josephus, we may fur- 
ther remark, that no historian, not even an annalist, can be expected 
to record every event that occurs within the period of which he writes. 
—Sixthly, Contemporary historians do not relate the same facts : Sue- 
tonius tells us many things which Tacitus has omitted ; and Dion Cas- 
sius supplies the deficiencies of both.—Seventhly, It is unreasonable 


ἢ See the passages in Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 21. 8vo. or vol.iv. p, 122. 4to. 

2 Macrob. Saturn. lib. ii. c. 4. The emperor, according to this writer, seems to 
have played upon the Greek words ὧν a hog, and viov a son; the point of the saying 
perhaps consists in this, that Herod, professing Judaism, was by his religion prohibited 
from killing swine, or having any thing to do with their flesh; and therefore that his hog 
would have been safe where his son lost his life. Mlacrobius, with singular propriety, 
states this massacre to have been perpetrated in Syria, because Judea was at that time 
part of the province of Syria. Gilpin and Dr. Clarke on Matt. ii. 16. The massacre 
of the infants is likewise noticed in a rabbinical work called Toldoth Jeshu, in the fol- 
lowing passage; “ὁ and the king gave orders for putting to death every infant to be found 
in Bethlehem ; and the king’s messengers killed every infant according to the royal 
order.” Dr. G. Sharpe’s First Defence of Christianity, &c. p. 40. 
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to make the silence of the Jewish historian an objection to the credibi- 
lity of the sacred writer, while there is equal and even superior reason 
to confide in the fidelity of the latter.— Etghthly, Herod would naturally 
be disposed to take such precautions as he might think necessary with« 
out being scrupulous concerning the means.—Ninthly, Voltaire, either 
from ignorance or dishonesty, asserts that fourteen thousand children 
must have lost their lives in this massacre. If this were true, the 
silence of Josephus would indeed be a very important objection to the 
veracity of Matthew's narrative : and with this view Voltaire makes the 
assertion, who every where shews himself an inveterate enemy of 
revealed, and not seldom of natural religion also. But as the children, 
whom Herod caused to be put to death (probably by assassins whom 
he kept in his pay), were only males, of two years old and under, it is 
obvious, according to this statement, that more children must have been 
born annually in the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in 
Paris or London. Further, as Bethlehem was a very small place, 
scarcely two thousand persons existed in it and in its dependent dis- 
trict ; consequently, in the massacre, not more than fifty at most 
could be slain. In the description of the life of such a tyrant as Herod 
was, this was so trifling an act of cruelty, that it was but of small con- 
sequence in the history of his sanguinary government. Lastly, as the 
male infants that were to be slain could easily be ascertained from the 
public tables of birth or genealogies, that circumstance will account for 
the reputed parents of our Saviour fleeing into Egypt, rather than inte 
any city of Judea. " 

Any of these arguments would be sufficient to vindicate the evange~ 
list’s narrative ; but, altogether, they form a cloud of witnesses, abun- 
dantly sufficient to overbalance the negative evidence attempted to be 
drawn from the silence of Josephus. 

7. Luke ii. 2. is said to be contrary to historical fact, Saturninus 
and Volumnius being at that time the Roman presidents of Syria, and 
Cyrenius not being governor of that province until eleven years after 
the birth of Christ. A slight attention to the situation of Judea at 
that time, and a more correct rendering of the passage than is to be 
found in our English version, will easily reconcile the seeming differ- 
ence between the sacred historian and Josephus. 

Towards the close of his reign, Herod the Great, having incurred 
the displeasure of Augustus Cesar, (to whom his conduct had been 
misrepresented), the Roman emperor issued a decree reducing Judea 
to a Roman province, and commanding an enrolment, or register, to 
be made of every person’s estate, dignity, age, employment, and 
office. The making of this enrolment was confided to Cyrenius or 
Quirinius, a Roman senator, who was collector of the imperial re- 
venue ; but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of Damas- 
cus, to Rome, the latter found means to undeceive the emperor, and 


1 Lardner’s Credibility, part i. book ii. ch. ii. sect. 1. (Works, vol.i. pp. 329-358. 
8vo, or pp. 180—185. 4to. Volborth cause cur Josephus cedem puerorum Beth- 
lemeticorum, Matt. ii. 16. narratam silentio preterterit. 4to. Gottingen, 1788, as 
analysed in the Monthly Review (Ὁ, 8.) vol. Ixxx. p. 617. Schulzii Archzologia 
Hebraica, pp. 52, 53. 
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soften his anger, in consequence of which the actual operation of the 
decree was suspended. Eleven years afterwards, however, it was 
carried into effect, en the deposition and banishment of Archelaus, 
(Herod’s son and successor), for maladministration, by Augustus, upon 
the complaint of the Jews ; who, weary of the tyranny of the Hero- 
dian family, requested that Judea might be made a Roman province. 
Cyrenius was now sent, as president of Syria, with an armed force, to 
confiscate the property of Archelaus, and to complete the census, to 
which the Jewish people submitted. It was this establishment of the 
assessment or taxing under Cyrenius, which was necessary to complete 
the Roman census, to which the evangelist alludes in the parenthetical 
remark occurring in Luke 11. 2., which may be more correctly written 
and translated thus: ‘‘ It came to pass in those days,’ that is, a few 
days before our Saviour's birth, ‘‘ that there went ont a decree from 
Cesar Augustus, that all the land” [οἵ Judea and Galilee under Herod's 
dominion] ‘should be enrolled',” preparatory to a census or taxing ; 
“(The taxing itself was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria:)”® And all went to be enrolled, every one into his own city. 
(Luke 11. 1—3). 

By the preceding construction, supported by the emendation in the 
note, the evangelist is critically reconciled with the varying accounts 
of Josephus, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and an historical dif- 
ficulty is solved, which has hitherto been considered as irrecon- 
cileable. 3 


1 Ασογραφεσϑαι τὴν OKKOTMHNAN, Luke ii. 1. That OIKOTMHNH signifies the 
jand of Judea, and not the whole Roman empire, see Vol. lil. p. 1, infra. 

2 (Αὑτη ἡ «πογραφη ἐγένετο nytmovevovros σῆς Συρίας Κυρηνιον.) In all the printed 
editions of the New Testament the first word in this verse 15 aspirated ἄντη, this, as if 
it were the feminine of ὄντος. ‘* But this,” says Dr. Hales, to whom we are indebted 
for the above elucidation, ** materially injures the sense, as if the enrolment decreed in 
the first verse was the same as this taxing in the second; whereas there was an interval 
of eleven years between the two. But inthe most antient manuscripts, written in uncials 
or in capitals, without points or accents, the word is ambiguous, and may also be unas- 
pirated, avr, self, the feminine of euros ; and both occur together in this same chapter, 
where the evangelist, speaking of Anna the prophetess, says, καὶ airn, αὕτη τὴ wou 
ἐπιφάσωα ** And this [woman] coming in at the instant itself,” or at ‘* the self-same 
hour,” &c. The ordinal πρώτη, first, is here understood adverbially, (see Bishop 
Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 504, 505.), and connected with the verb sysvero, 
“ was made,” or “ took effect,” signifying that the taxing itself first took effect, or was 
carried into execution, under the presidency of Cyrentus or Quirinius; which had been 
suspended from the time of his procuratorship.” Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. il. pp. 705—710. 

S Dr. Campbell (Translation of the Four Gospels, vol. ii. pp. 140. 422—425.) ren- 
ders Luke ii. 2. in the following manner :—* This first register took effect when 
Cyrenius was president of Syria.” But, as we have seen in the preceding note that πρωτη 
is here used adverbially, this version will not holdgood, It confirmation of his rendering 
ἐγένετο * took effect,” (which 15 adopted by Dr. Hales) Campbell refers to Matt. v. 18. 
vi. 10. xvili. 19. xxii, 42. and 1 Cor. xv. 54. Dr. Lardner has proposed another solution 
of the above difference, (Credibility, parti. book ii. ch. i. Works vol. i. pp. 248-—329, 
8vo. or pp. 156—179, 4to.) which deserves to be noticed, because it has been adopted 
by Archdeacon Paley, (Evidences, vol. ti. pp. 177, 178.) It is as follows:—“ This 
was the first enrolment of Cyrenius governor of Syria, that is, who was afterwards 
governor of Syria, and best known among the Jews by that title ;” which title, belong - 
ing to him at the time of writing the account, was naturally subjoined to his name, al 
though acquired after the transaction which the account describes. 
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Two other solutions, however, have been offered : which deserve to 
be noticed on account of their ingenuity. 

(1) The first is that of Mr. Charles Thomson, late Secretary to the 
Congress of the United States, the learned translator of te. Old and 
New Testaments from the Greek. He renders Luke ii. 1, 2. in the 
foliowing manner: “ΝΟΥ it happened in those days that an edict 
came forth from Cesar Augustus that this whole inhabited land should 
be enrolled. This was the first enrolment ; it was made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” In a noteon the. passage in question, he ob- 
serves, ‘There were two enrolments, the first merely for the purpose 
of numbering the inhabitants, and the second for assessing them. The 
first here spoken of, was in the reign of Herod the Great, ° when Cyre- 
nius was deputy-governor of Syria. It was done according to com- 
munities and families ; and all were obliged to repair to their respec- 
tive cities or towns, to be enrolled in their several families, accord- 
ing to their genealogies. The second, which was after the death of 
Herod, was for the sake of assessment, and was made indiscriminately. 
This was the enrolment which offended the Jews, and excited tumults 
and insurrections, and brought on the war which terminated in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter dispersion of the Jews.” From 
the rendering, thus supported, the praise of learning and ingenuity 
must not be withheld. Mr Thomson evidently considers the word », 
(which all other translators consider as an indefinite article prefixed to 
amoyeagn, enrolment), as the third person singular of 1, the imperfect 
tense in the indicative mood of the verb εἰμι, Lam. It is well known 
that the profane writers use ἡ or nv indifferently as the third person sin- 
gular; andif we could find a single parallel construction in the New 
Testament, we should unquestionably give the preference to Mr. T.’s 
rendering. 

(2) The other solution is that offered by the learned editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary ; who conjectures, that, for the purposes of en- 
rolment, Cyrenius, though not probably governor of Syria at the time 
of Christ's birth, might be associated with Saturninus; or, though now 
sent into Syria as an extraordinary officer, yet being afterwards. gover- 
nor of Syria, he might be called governor of Syria, as we call an officer 
during his life by the title he has borne, even after he has given up his 
commission. Ona medal of Antioch appear the names of Saturninus 
and Volumnius, who were the emperor's chief officers in Syria. It 
would seem, feria, that Volumnius was the colleague of Saturni- 
nus in the government of Syria, and procurator of the ‘province ; and 
that while Saturninus kept his court at Antioch, where he remained 
stationary, his associate Volumnius was engaged in other districts of the 
province as circumstances required. What we suppose of Volumnius 
we may also suppose of Cyrenius, who, after him, held the same office. 
Thus, the medal vindicates Josephus, who described Saturninus and 
Volumnius as governors of Syria; and it may justify both Saint Luke 
and Tertullian, of whom the former affirmed that Cyrenius, and the 
latter that Saturninus, executed the enrolment. It may also justify 
the evangelist, whose words the editor of Calmet thinks may be thus 
understood. ‘* This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, he being then 
governor of Syria, associated with Saturninus ; and it should be distin- 
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guished from that which he made eleven years after, when he was the 
chief, the presidential governor of the same province. *” 

The reader will adopt which of the preceding solutions he may prefer : 
either of them affords a sufficient explanation of the seeming contra- 
diction between the Evangelist and Josephus, though, upon the 
whole, we think the rendering of Dr. Hales presents the most satis- 
factory elucidation. 

8. In Luke 1. 19. Herod the tetrarch 15 said to have been reproved 
by John the Baptist for Herodias, his brother Philip's wife, whom he 
had forcibly taken away from her husband, and married. Now this is 
irreconcileable with profane history, which asserts his brother's name 
‘to have been Herod. Hence it is probable that the name of Philip 
has crept into the text through the copyist’s negligence, and ought to 
be omitted: Griesbach has omitted it in his text, but has inserted the 
word @sAirrs in the margin, with the mark of doubtful genuineness. 

9. Acts v. 36. For before these days rose up Theudas, &c. Jose- 
phus’s account of Theudas (Antiq. |. xx. c. 5. § 1.) referred to a trans- 
action that occurred seven years after Gamaliel’s speech, of which this 
text is a part. The contradiction is removed by the probability that 
there might be dwo impostors of the same name: for there were four 
persons of the name of Simon within forty vears, and three of Judas 
within ten years, all of whom were leaders of insurrections. ὃ 


SECTION VII. 


ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY AND THE NATURE 
OF THINGS. 


νὰ ΠῚ Scriptures often refer to matters of fact, which are asserted 
(though without any proof whatever) to be contradictory to philosophy 
and to the nature of things. A httle consideration, however, will recon- 
cile these alleged repugnancies; for it has been well observed by dif- 
ferent writers, who have treated on this subject, that the Scriptures 
were not written with the design of teaching us natural philosophy, 
but to make known the revealed will of God to man, and to teach us 
our duties and obligations to our great Creator and Redeemer. ‘There- 
fore the sacred penmen might make use of popular expressions and 
forms of speech, neither affirming nor denying their philosophical 
truth. All proverbial sayings and metaphorical expressions, introduced 
by way of illustration or ornament, must be taken from received 
notions ; but they are. not therefore asserted in the philosophical sense 
by him who uses them, any more than the historical truth of parables 


! Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. i. article Cyrenius. Fragments Supplementary to Calmet, 
No. cxxiit. p.37. Geographical Index and Sacred Geography, by the same editor, voce 
Antwch. 

2 Dr. Lardner has collected the passages in question relitive to these impostors. 
Works, vol.i, pp.d09—413. See also Paley’s Evidences, vol. ii. pp. 179—181. 
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and similitudes is supposed to be asserted. Further, to have employed 
philosophical terms and notions only, and to have rectified ‘the vulgar 
conceptions of men concerning all the phenomena incidentally men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, would have required a large system of phi- 
losophy, which would have rendered the Scriptures a book unfit for 
ordinary capacities, and the greater part of those for whom it is de- 
signed. If, indeed, revelation had introduced any the best founded 
system of modern physics, or if the Almighty Creator had been pleased 
to disclose the councils themselves of his infinite wisdom, what would 
have been the consequence? Philosophy would immediately have 
become matter of faith, and disbelief of any part of it, a dangerous 
heresy. How many infidels would this or that man’s fanciful hypo- 
thesis concerning the appearances of things have called forth! Besides, 
if the Scriptures had been made the vehicle for a refined system of 
natural philosophy, such a theory of nature would have seemed as 
strange and incredible to most men as miracles do; for there is 
scarcely any thing which more surprises men, unacquainted with phi- 
losophy, than philosophical discovéries. How incredible do the motion 
of the earth and the rest of the sun appear to all but philosophers, who 
are now fully convinced of the reality of these phenomena, while 
the rising and setting of the sun are terms as much in use with those 
who hold the doctrine of the earth’s motion as with others. In fact, 
if we would be understood, we must continue to make use of this ex- 
pression ; but, excepting this one instance, which is and ever will be 
in use, according to the vulgar conceptions of all nations and languages, 
(notwithstanding any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there 
is nothing in the Scriptures that is not strictly consistent with the 
present notions of philosophy. The discoveries both in chemistry 
and in physics, as well as in natural history, which have been made in 
later times, concur in many instances to confirm and elucidate the 
sacred writings. A few examples will illustrate the preceding observa- 
tions. 

1. No fact, recorded in the sacred writings, has been a more 
favourite subject of cavil with modern objectors, than the account of the 
creation, related in the two first chapters of the book of Genesis. 
Founding their cavils upon translations, instead of consulting the ori- 
ginal Hebrew, (which their ignorance completely disqualified them 
from doing) they have pretended that the Mosaic narrative is alike in- 
consistent with reason and with true philosophy. If, however, these 
writers had impartially considered the modern discoveries in philosophy, 
they would have found nothing to contradict, but on the contrary 
much—very much—to confirm the relation of Moses. 

“The structure of the earth,” says one of the most profound geolo- 
gists and practical philosophers of the present day!, “and the mode 
of distribution of extraneous fossils or petrifactions, are so many direct 
evidences of the truth of the Scripture account of the formation of the 
earth; and they might be used as proofs of its author having been 
inspired ; because the mineralogical facts discovered by modern natu- 


' Professor Tameson, in page v. of his Preface to Mr. Kerr’s translation of M. Cu- 
vier’s Essay onthe Theory of the Earth. 
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ralists were unknown to the sacred historian. Even the periods of time, 
the six 5. of the Mosaic description,—are not inconsistent with our 
theories of the earth.” Nor are the phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
at all contradictory to the Mosaic history. Modern opposers of reve- 
lation have objected that the historian talks of light before there was 
any such thing as the sun, and calls the moon a great light, when 
every one knows it to be an opaque body. But Moses seems to have 
known, what philosophy did not till very lately discover, that the sun 
is not the original source of light, and therefore he does not call either 
the sun or the moon a great light, though he represents them both as 
great luminaries or light-bearers. Wad these objectors looked into a 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, they would have found that the word, 
which in Gen. i. 3. our translators have properly rendered light, is 
different fron: that which in the fourteenth verse they have improperly 
rendered light also In the third verse the original word is ξξ (aur); 
the Greek φως; and the vulgate Latin, lux ; in the fourteenth verse 
the corresponding words are FAN, (mart), Qwsnees, and luminaria. 
Each of the former set of words means that subtile elastic matter, to 
which in English we give the name of light; each of the latter, the 
instruments, or means, by which light is transmitted to men. But 
surely the moon is as much an instrument of this kind, as the reflector 
placed behind the lamp of a light house, for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to the mariner at sea the light of that lamp, which would other- 
wise have passed in an opposite direction to the land. Though the moon 
is not a light in itself, yet is that planet a light in its effects, as it 
reflects the light of the sun tous. And both the sun and moon are 
with great propriety called great,—not as being absolutely greater than 
all other stars and planets, but because they appear greater to us, 
and are of greater use and consequence to this world. And now, 
after all our improvements in philosophy and astronomy, we still speak 
of the light of the moon, as well as of the sun’s motion, rising, and 
setting. And the man, who in a moral, theological, or historical dis- 
course, should use a different language, would only render himself 
ridiculous. 

In hike manner, had these objectors referred to the original Hebrew 
of Gen. i. 6, 7, 8. (which in our English authorised version, as well as 
in other modern versions, 15 erroneously rendered firmament, after the 
Septuagint and Vulgate Latin version), they would have rendered it 
expanse ; and they might have known, that it meant the air or atmos- 
phere around us, in which birds fly and clouds are formed, and that it 
had no reference whatever to a sohd firmament; though such an idea 
was entertained by the antient Greek philosophers, who, with all 
their boasted wisdom, were nearly as ignorant of the works, as they 
were of the nature, of God. And does not this circumambient air 
divide the waters from the waters, the waters of the sea from the 
waters which float above us in clonds and vapours? For there is a 
multitude of waters in the heavens, and He causeth the vapours to 
ascend fron the ends of the earth. (Jer. x. 13.) 

Once more, Moses represents the earth at first in a state of fluidity. 
The Spirit of God, says he, moved upon the face (or surface) of the 
waters, (Gen. i. 2.) The apostle Peter also speaks of the earth as 
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being formed out of a fluid. The earth staniling out of the water 
(more correctly, consisting of water ds vdares συνεςωσα), and in the 
midst of the water. ‘The same tradition reached also some of the 
antient heathen philosophers ; and Thales, in particular, one of the 
seven wise men and the wisest of them all, as Cicero informs us, said 
that all things were made out of water'. Others, after him, taught 
the same doctrine 2: and 15 it in the least degree contradicted or dis- 
proved by medern discoveries ? On the contrary, is it not more and 
more confirmed and illustrated by them ? It is well known that if a 
soft or elastic globular body be rapidly whirled round on its axis, the 
parts at the poles will be flattened, and the parts on the equator, mid- 
way between the north and south poles, will be raised up. This is 
precisely the shape of our earth; ithas the figure of an oblate sphe- 
roid, a figure bearing a close resemblance to that of an orange. 
Now, if the earth was ever in a state of fluidity, its revolution round 
its axis must necessarily induce such a figure, because the greatest 
centrifugal force must necessarily be near the equatorial parts, and 
consequently there the fluid must rise and swell most. It has been 
demonstrated by experiment, that the earth is flattened at the poles 
and raised at the equator 3: and thus do the Scriptures and philosophy 
agree together and confirm each other. ‘The Scriptures assert that 
the earth was in a state of fluidity; and philosophy evinces that it 
must have been in such a state from its very figure. 

The account of the creation of man (Gen. i. 26, 27.) has been 
ridiculed by all opposers of revelation ; but can they furnish us with 
one more likely to be the true one? Reason will tell us no better 
than history or tradition does, how man came into the world. This 
therefore is a subject of divine revelation, and until the objectors to 
revelation can give us a better account, we may safely affirm that the 
Mosaic history is perfectly consistent with every idea which right rea- 
son teaches us to entertain of the creation of man. 

Lastly, Objectors to the Scriptures have laid great stress upon the 
expression in Gen. 11: 3.—God rested the seventh day from all his work, 
as if it were alone suthicient to destroy the authority of the Mosaic 
writings. But no one, who impartially considers the noble account 
there given of the creation, that God is represented as having only 
spoken and it was done, ean reasonably imagine, that the Almighty 
was tired with labour, as if he had moulded every thing with his 
hands, and that on the seventh day he lay or sat down for rest. Hast 
thou not known, says the Hebrew prophet Isatah,—hast thou not 


* Princeps Thales, unuse septem cui sex reliquos concessi:se primas ferunt, ex aqua 
dixit constare omnia. Ciceronis Academic. Quast. lib. it. c. 57. (Op. tom. x. p. 118. 
edit. Bipont.) 

2 ‘The reader will find the sentiments of the philosophers above alluded to, in the notes 
to Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. c. 16. 

3 This was first conjectured by Sir Isaac Newton, and confirmed by M. Cassini and 
others, who measured several degrees of latitude at the equator and at the north-pole ; 
and found that the difference perfectly justified Sir Isaac Newton’s coitjecture, and con- 
sequently confirmed the truth of the Mosaic narrative. The result of the experiments, 
instituted to determine this poimt, proved, that the diameter of the earth at the equator 
is greater by more than twenty-three miles than it is at the polcs. 
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heard, that the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
Jainteth not, neither is weary ? (Isa. xl. 28.) 

Lhe objections drawn by infidel writers from the Mosaic narrative of 

the pe eluge have already been noticed in pp. 182—200 of this volume. 

. The ‘declaration of Moses in Deut.1. 10. that God had multi- 
"οὶ the Israelites as the stars of heaven for multitude, has been ridi- 
culed, because to the apprehension of the objector ‘ the number of 
the stars is infinite. Let us however eonsider this subject. How 
many in number are the stars, which appear to the naked eye? For 
it is that which appears to the naked eye, which is to govern us in 
replying to this objection: for God brought “Abraham forth abroad,—that 
is, out of doors, and bad him look: towards heaven, (Gen. xv. 5.), not 
with a telescope, but with his naked eyes. Now, let the objector go 
forth into the open air, and look up in the brightest and most favour- 
able might, and count the stars. Not more than 3010 stars ean 
be seen by the naked eye in both the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres ; but, at the time alluded to, the Israelites, independently of 
women and children, were more than six hundred thousand. Suppose, 
however, we even allow, from the late discoveries made by Sir Wm. 
uligischel and others with telescopes, which have magnified between 
thirty-five and thirty-six thousand times, that there may be seventy- 
five millions of stars visible by the aid of sueh instruments, which 15 
the highest ealeulation ever made; yet still the divine word stands 
literally true. Matthew says (i-17.) that the generations from Abra- 
ham to Christ were forty-two. Now we find at the second census, 
that the fighting men among the Hebrews amounted to 600,000 ; and 
the Israelites, who have never ceased to be a distinet people, have so 
raultiplied that, 1f the aggregate numberof them who have ever lived, 
could be ascer Paned, it weuld be found far to exceed the number of 
all the fixed stars taken together. 

3. ‘The speaking of Balaam’s ass (Nuinb. xxi. 28.) has been a 
Bane: to infidels in almost every age. If the ass had opened 
her own mouth, and reproved the rash prophet, we might well be 
astonished. Maimonides and others have imagined that the matter 
was trausacted In avision. But it is evident, from the whole tenor of 
the narration, as well as from the declaration of an inspired writer 
(2 Pet. 11. }4d—16.), that it 15 to be understood as a literal narrative of 
a real transaction. ‘Theass, it has been observed, was enabled to utter 
such and sueh sounds, probably as parrots do, without understanding 
them : and, whatever may be said of the construction of the ass’s mouth, 
and of the tongue and jaws being so formed as to be unfit for speaking, 
vet an adequate eause is assigned for this wonderful effect ; for it is 
expressly said, that dhe Lord opened the mouth of the ass ; and ho one 
who believes that there 1s a God, can doubt of his having power to do this 
and mueh more. ‘Lhe nuracle was by no means needless or superfluous : 
it was very proper to eonvince Balaam, that the mouth and tongue were 
under God's direction, and that the same divine power, w hich caused 
the dumb ass to speak contrary to Its nature, could make him in lke 
manner utter blessings contrary to his inclination. The faet is as con- 
sonant to reason as any other extraordinary operation ; for all mnira- 
cles are alike, and equally demand our assent, if properly attested. 
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The giving of articulation to a brute is no more to the Deity, than the 
making of the blind to see, or the deaf to hear. And ‘the reputed 
baseness of the instrument, of which God was pleased to make use, 
amounts merely to this, that (as the apostle observes on another oc- 
casion) God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise. (1 Cor. 1. 27.) There was therefore a fitness in the instrument 
used, for the more vile the means were, the fitter they were to con- 
found the unrighteous prophet. 

4. It has been affirmed that the circumstance of the sun and moon 
standing still, which is recorded in Joshua x. 12. is contrary to philo- 
sophy. Let it however be recollected that the sacred historian 
expressly relates it as a miracle: it is therefore impossible to account 
for it on philosophical principles; it must be resolved wholly into the 
power of God, who hearkened to the voice of a man, to stop the lumi- 
naries in their diurnal courses, or perhaps the earth’s rotation, and by 
prolonging the day of battle to make them fight for Israel. From the 
circumstances of the narrative we may collect the time of the day and 
of the month when it happened, viz. soon after sun-rise, and when the 
moon was rather past the full. 

‘© Joshua, when summoned by the Gibeonites to come to their 
succour against the confederate kings, went up from Gilgal all night, 
and came suddenly (we may conclude about day-break) upon the 
enemy, whom he discomfited with great slaughter, and chased along 
the way from Gibeon to Beth-horon, in a westerly direction, the Lorp 
co-operating in their destruction by a tremendous shower of great 
hail-stones, which slew more than the sword of the Israelites, but did 
not touch the latter. In this situation the sun appeared to rise over 
Gibeon eastward, and the moon to set over Ajalon westward, near the 
Mediterranean Sea, in the tribe of Dan; when Joshua, moved by a 
divine inipulse, uttered this invocation in the sight of Israel :—‘* Sun, 
stand thou still over Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 
“650 the sun stood still in the hemisphere [at its rising], and hasted not 
to go down [at its setting] about a whole day: which, in that climate, 
and shortly after the vernal equinox, might have been about thirteen 
hours long, thus giving him day-light for the destruction of his enemies 
for twenty-six hours, during which he took the city of Makkedah, 
and slew the five kings who hid themselves in a cave near it. (Josh. x. 
]—-28)."? 

5. The beautiful poetical passage in Judges v. 20. has been stigma- 
tised as a ‘ species of Jewish rant and hyperbole.’ A tempest meeting 
the enemy in the face discomfited them: and the torrent Kishon was 
so suddenly swelled by the rain (which common opinion ascribed to 
the planets), as to sweep away the greater part of Sisera’s army in their 
precipitate fight. Hence the poetess calls it the first or the prince of 
torrents. ‘The whole is exceedingly poetical, notwithstanding the 
censure of the opposers of revelation, whose cavils are characterised 


1 Dr. Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p. 290. ‘The reader, who is de- 
sirous of reading the different opinions of learned men, on the subje ‘»f this miracle, is 
referred to Mr. Hewlett’s note on Josh. x. 12. (Comment on the Bibs, vol.i.), and to 
an original and elaborate note of Dr. A. Clarke on the same passage. 
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not more by want of taste, than by wilful ignorance and malignity of 
disposition. 

6. Itis said that such a number of inhabitants, as aro stated to have 
dwelt in the land of Canaan, could not possibly have been supported 
there, viz. a million and a half of fighting men. (2 Sam. xxiv.19. 
1 Chron. xxi. 5.) To this it is to be answered, that if there be no 
mistake in the numbers (which probably are incorrect, as the Syriac 
version reads eight hundred thousand in 2 Sam. xxiv. 19. and 1 Chron. : 
xxi. 5.) this vast population is to be ascribed to the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil. Another solution of this apparent contradiction has 
been offered bya late writer ', which is both ingenious and probable. 
‘< It appears,” he observes, “from Chronicles, that there were twelve 
divisions of generals, who commanded monthly, and whose duty it 
was to keep guard near the king’s person, each having a body of 
troops consisting of twenty-four thousand men, which jointly 
formed a grand army of two hundred and eighty thousand: and, 
as a separate body of twelve thousand men_ naturally attended 
on the twelve princes of the twelve tribes, mentioned in the same 
chapter, the whole will be three hundred thousand; which is the 
difference between the two last accounts of eight hundred thousand 
and of one million one hundred thousand2. Whence may be de- 
duced this natural solution as to the number of Israel. As to the men 
of Israel, the author of Samuel does not take notice of the three 
hundred thousand, because they were in the actual service of the king 
as a standing army, and therefore there was no need to number them : 
but the author of Chronicles joins them to the rest, saying expressly, 

NY? 45, ‘all those of Israel were one million one hundred thou- 
sand; whereas the author of Samuel, who reckons only the eight 
hundred thousand, does not say Serie 9D ‘all those of Israel,’ but 
barely Say orm, ‘and Israel were,’ &c. It must also be ob- 
served that exclusively of the troops before mentioned, there was an 
army of observation on the frontiers of the Philistines’ country, com- 
posed of thirty thousand men, as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1.; which, it 
seems, were included in the number of five hundred thousand of the 
people of Judah, by the author of Samuel; but the author of Chronicles, 
who mentions only four hundred and seventy thousand, gives the num- 
ber of that tribe exclusively of those thirty thousand men, because they 
were not all of the tribe of Judah: and therefore ,he does not say, 
sir 59, ‘all those of Judah’, as he had said Sew! ὍΘ.» ..Δ}} 
those of Israel,’ but only ΠἸΠῚΓῚ «and those of Judah. Thus, both 
accounts may be reconciled, by only having recourse to other parts of 
Scripture, treating on the same subject ; which will ever be found the 
best method of explaining difficult passages.’ 

7. The number of cattle sacrificed at the dedication of Solomon's 
temple, has been objected to, as incredible, viz. one hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep, and two and twenty thousand oxen (1 Kings 
Vill. 63.) To this it may be replied, first, that all these were not 
offered in one day, much less on one altar. This solemn meeting 


1 ‘The editor of the quarto edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. “See Frag- 
ments, No. xxxvil. pp. 62, 605. ' | 


? Vide Alichot Holam, p. 18. 
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continued fourteen days, viz. seven in the feast of tabernacles, and 
seven in the feast of dedication (1 Kings viii. 65.) : and because the 
brazen altar was too little to receive the burnt offerings, Solomon, by 
special permission from God, hallowed the middle of the court, that is, 
ordered other altars to be erected in the court of the priests, and per- 
haps in other places, which were to serve only during that solemnity, 
when such a vast number of sacrifices was to be offered. And secondly, 
it is by no means improbable that there were some neighbouring 
princes, who paid Solomon their tribute in cattle, and who might 
supply victims for the extraordinary sacrifice above referred to. See an 
instance of this kind in 2 Kings ii. 4. 

8. It is urged that the treasures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 4—7. 
as amassed by David for the purpose of erecting a temple, are incre- 
dible ; and that it was impossible that he could collect such a sum, 
which has been computed by ΔΊ. le Clerc at eight hundred millions 
sterling, and which is thought to exceed all the gold of all the princes 
now upon earth put together. But it is possible that there may be a 
corruption in the numbers: we are not so well acquainted with the 
weights mentioned, as to be able to ascertain with precision the then 
comparative value of the precious metals, nor what resources for ob- 
taining them (now lost) there were at that time. Besides, it is pro- 
bable that the talent, mentioned in the passage above cited, was the 
Syriac talent; according to which the amount collected by David 
would be £7,087,791'. And in an age like that in which David hved, 
when kings and princes were zccustomed to hoard up vast quantities 
of gold and silver (as the oriental monarchs still do), it is by no means 
improbable that David and his princes, in their successful wars with the 
Philistines, Moabites, and Amalekites, and with the kings of Zobah, 
Syria, and Edom, might collect gold and silver to the above 
amount. 

9. The circumstance of Elijah being fed by ravens (1 Kings xvii. 4.) 
has excited the profane scoffs of unbelievers, as an incredible thing ; 
and they have attempted to be witty in their inquiries whence these 
unclean birds could have procured food for the prophet. Had these 
writers, however, consulted the original word of this passage, and also 
other places where the same word occurs, they would have found that 
cy (ores) signifies Arabians. Such is the meaning of the 
word in 2 Chron. xxi. 16. and in Neh. iv. 7. where our version correctly 
renders it Arabians. Now we learn from the Bereshith Rabba (a rabbi- 
nical commentary on the book of Genesis) that there antiently was a 
town in the vicinity of Bethshan (where the prophet was commanded 
to conceal himself): and we are further informed by Jerome, a learned 
writer of the fourth century, that the-Orbim, inhabitants of « town on 
the confines of the Arabs, gave nourishment to Elijah®. ‘This testimony 
of Jerome is of great value, because he spant several years in the Holy 
Land, in order that he might acquire the most correct notion possible 
of the language and geography of the country, as well as of the cus- 


1 The reader wil find some elaborate and interesting calculations on this subject, in 
Dr. Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, vol. 1. pp. 149—153. 
2 Orbim accolx villx in finibus Arabum, Lilie dederunt alimenta. 
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toms and habits of the people, in order to enable him to understand, 
explain, and translate the Holy Scriptures. Although the common 
printed editions of the Latin Vulgate read corvi, crows or ravens, yet in 
2 Chron. xxi. 16. and Neh. ἵν. 7. Jerome properly renders the saine 
word Σ᾽ ΔΝ (orsim or oreBim), the Arabians. What adds further 
weight to these testimonies is the Fact, that the Arabic Version con- 
siders the word as meaning ἃ people, Orabim, and not ravens or fowls 
of any kind'. It is therefore most likely, that the Orebian inhabitants 
of Oreb or Orbo furnished the prophet with food, bemg specially di- 
rected so to do by the Spirit of the Lord ; thus affording an additidnal 
instance of that economy of miracle so frequently exemplified in the 
sacred writings. 

10. There 1s no contradiction between Job xxvi. 7. and Psalm xxiv. 2. 
and civ. 5. In the first cited passage, Job says that God hangeth the 
earth upon nothing : and in Psal. xxiv. 2. it is said that Jehovah Auth 
founded the earth upon the seas, and established it upon the floods: and, 
. In (Psal. civ. 5.) that he hath laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
- should not be removed for ever. All which expressions are philosophi- 
cally correct: for the foundation of a pendulous globe can be nothing 
but its centre, upon which all the parts lean and are supported by it ; 
and the waters continually flowing through the bowels and concavities 
of the earth from the depths of the sea, by a constant course and circu- 
lation, constitute an abyss in the lowermost parts of the earth. All 
the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again. (Eccles. 1. 7.) ve 
that, with great propriety of speech, the terraqueous globe is said to 
hang upon nothing, and the earth to be founded upon the-seas, and 
established upon the Hoods, and (Psal. cxxxvi. 6.) to be stretched ont 
above the waters. “ 

11. The circumstance of Jonah being in the belly of a whale 
(Jonah 1.17. Matth. xi. 40.) has been affirmed to be contrary to 
matter of fact; as the throat of a whale, it is well known, is capable 
of adinitting little more than the arm of an ordinary man; and these 
fish are never found in the Mediterranean Sea. But Bochart has long 
since proved that a great fish of the shark kind is here intended: and 
it isa well attested fact that many of the shark species are not only of 
such a size and form as to be able, without any miracle, to swallow a 
man whole, but also that men have been found entire in their stomachs. 
Bochart is further of opinion that the particular species of shark which 
swallowed the prophet Jonah, was the squalus carcharias or white shark, 
for its voracity termed Jamiz by some naturalists, and which is a native 
of the seas in hot climates, where it is the terror of navigators. 3 


' Dr. A. Clarke on 1 Kings xvil. where the reader will find a full discussion of this 
subject. 

2 Jenkin’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. Ρ. 256. 

3 Bocharti Opera, tom. iii. col. 742, εἰ seg. Bochart’s opinion has been adopted by 
Mr. Parkhurst (Greek Lexicon, article Knvos, p. 561.) and is now generally received. 
See also Scripture illustrated by Natural History, &c. Expository Index, p. 52. and 
the Fragments annexed to the quarto edition of Czlmet’s Dictionary, No. cxlv, p. 105. 
Mr. Archdeacon Jebb, however, has urged several considerations (which are too lone 
for insertion here, and the force of which it would impair to abridge), shewing that it 
probably was a whale, into the cavity of whose mouth Jonali was taken, (Saered Lites 
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The preceding are the passages of Scripture, which have been prin- 
cipally excepted against, as being contrary to philosophy and the nature 
of things: and yet there is nothing in them which may not be ac- 
counted for on the principles of modern philosophy. 


No. IV. 


A TABLE OF THE CHIEF PROPHECIES ΒΕΙΑΤΙΝΕ ΤῸ Tue 
MESSIAH. 


CHAPTER 1. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH, 
WITH THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT, IN THE VERY WORDS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


ὼ [Referred to, in page 363 of this volume.) 


SECTION I. 


PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, SUFIFERINGS. 
RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 


§ 1. That a Messiah should come. 


PRopHECY—Gen. 11.15. He (the seed of the woman) shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. Compare Gen. xii. 18. xii. 3. 
xxvi. 4. xxvill. 4, and Psal. Ixxi. 17.—Isa. xl. 5. The glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see ἐέ together.—Hagg. 11. 7. The 
desire of all nations shall come. 

FULFILMENT.—Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth his son, made of a woman, (4000 years after the first pro- 
phecy was delivered.) —Rom. xvi. 20. The God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly.—1 John 111. 8. The Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the Devil, (that old 
serpent, Rev. xii. 9.) See also Heb. 11. 14.—Luke 11. 10. I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to ail people. 


§ 2. When he should come. 


Propnecy.—Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come.—The Messiah 
was to come at atime of universal peace, and whicn there was a ge- 


rature pp. 178—180.) The observations which he has adduced from the natural history 
of the whale, are confirmed by the enterprising and experienced whale-fisher, Capt. 
Scoresby ; who states, that when the mouth of the Balena Mysticetus, or Great Common 
Whale, is open, “ it presents a cavity as large as a room, and capable of containing a 
merchant-ship’s jolly-boat full of men, being six or eight feet wide, ten or twelve feet 
high (in front), and fifteen or sixteen feet Jong.” (Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic 
Regions, vol. i. p. 455.) The only objection that can be offered to Mr. Jebb’s opinion, is 
that there is no authentic instance on record of whales being found in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 
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neral expectation of him ; and while the second temple was standing, 
seventy weeks (of years, 1. 6. 490 years) after the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
See Hage. 11. 6—9.; Dan. ix. 24, 25.5; Mal. iii. 1. 

FPutritment.—When the Messiah came, the sceptre had departed 
from Judah ; for the Jews, though governed by their own rulers and 
magistrates, yet were subject to the paramount authority of the Roman 
emperors ; as was evinced by their being subject to the enrolment of 
Augustus, paying tribute to Cesar, and not having the power of life 
and death. Compare Luke ii. 1. 3—5.; Matt. xxii. 20, 21.; and the 
parallel passages ; and John xx. 10. 15.—When Jesus Christ came 
into the world, the Roman wars were terminated, the temple of Janus 
was shut, and universal peace reigned throughout the Roman empire; 
and all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting the coming 
of some extraordinary person. See Matt. 11. 1—10.; Mark xv. 43.; 
Luke ii. 25. 38. ; and Johni. 19—45. for the expectation of the Jews. 
The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, confirm the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction, as to the expectation of the Gentiles. 


§ 3. That the Messiah should be God and man together. 


Propuecy.—Psal. 1.7. Thou art my Son, this day have 1 begotten 
thee.—Psal. ex. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord.—Isa. ix. 6. The 
mighty God, the everlasting Father.—Mic. v.2. Whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting. 

FULFILMENT.—Heb. 1. 8. Unto the Son he saith, ‘ Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever. Compare Matt. xxii. 42—45.; Acts 11. 34, 
35. 3].Cor. xv. 25.; Heb. 1. 13.—Matt. 1. 23. They shall call his name 
Emmanuel, that is, God with us.—Joln i. 1.14. The ord was with 
God. and the WVord was God. The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.—Rom. ix. 5. Of whom (the fathers) as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for ever. See also Col. ii. 9. ; 
1 Johnv. 20. 

§ 4. From whom he was to be descended. 


Propuecy.—From the first woman. Gen. in. 15. 

From Abraham and his descendants, (Gen. xi. 3. xviii. 18.) ; viz. 
Isaac, (Gen. xxvi. 4.) ;*Jacob, (Gen. xxviii.14.) ; Judah, (Gen. xlix. 10.); 
Jesse, (Isa. xi. 1.); David, (Psal. cxxxii. 11. lxxsix. 4. 27.; Isasyvi. 
oe) 4ois..7.; Jer. xxii. 5. exami. 20, 27"). 

FuLFILMENT.—Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman. 

Acts ii, 25. The covenant, which God made with our fathers, say- 
ing unto 4braham, ‘ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.’ (See Matt. i. 1.)—Heb. vit. 14. Itis evident that our Lord 
sprang out of Judah.—Rom. xv. 12. Isaiah saith there shall be a root 
of Jesse.—John vii. 42. Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ 
cometh of the seed of David? See also Acts il. 30. xi. 23.; 
Luke 1. 32. 

ὃ ὃ, That the Messiah should be born of a virgin. 

Propnecy.—Isa. vil. 14. Bebold a Virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a Son. 

Jer. xxxi. 22. The Lord hath created a new thing on the earth; a 
woman shall compass a man, (N.B. The antient Jews applied this 
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prophecy to the Messiah, whence it follows, that the later interpre- 
tations to the contrary are only to avoid the truth which we profess ; 
viz. That Jesus was born of a virgin, and therefore is THe Curist or 
Messiah.—Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. UI. p. 171. edit. 1715. 
folio.) 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. 1. 24, 25. Joseph took his wife and knew 
her not, till she had brought forth her first born son. Compare Luke i. 
26—35.—Matt. 1.22, 23. All this was done, that it might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, ‘ Behold a virgin 
shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son.’ 

§ 6. Where the Messiah was to be born. 

Propuecy.—-Mic. v. 2. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah; yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel. 

FuLrirmMentT.—Luke ii. 4—6. All went to be taxed (or enrolled), 
every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
with Mary his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem ; and while they were 
there she brought forth her first-born son. Compare also Luke 1]. 
10, 11, 16, and Matt. 11. 1, 4—6, 8, 11.; John vii. 42. 

§ 7. That a prophet, in the spirit and power of Llhas, or Elyah, should 
be the Messiah's forerunner, and prepare his way. 

Propuecy.—Malachi in. 1. and iv. 5.; Isa. xl. 3.3; Lukes. 17. 
Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare my way be- 
fore me. 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. iil. 1. In those days came John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent ye, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.—-Matt. xi. 14.; Luke vi. 27, 28. This is Elias 
which was for to come. , 

δ 8. That the Messiah was to be « Prophet. 


Propuecy.— Deut. xvi. 18.15. I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee. 

Futritment.—John iv. 19. The woman saith unto him, Sir, I 
perceive that thou art a Prophet.—John ix. 17. He is a Prophet. 
—Matt. xxi. 46. They took him for a Prophet.—Mark vi. 15. It is a 
Prophet, or as one of the Prophets. —Luke vil. 16. A great Prophet is 
risen up among us.—John vi. 14. Thisis of a truth that Prophet, which 
should come into the world.—John vii. 40. Of a truth this is the 
Prophet.—Luke xxiv. 19. Jesus of Nazareth, which -was a Pro- 
phet, mighty indeed and word before God and all the people. 
—Matt. xxi. 11. This is Jesus the Prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 


§ 9. Thut the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in Galilee. 
Propuecy.—lIsa. ix. 1,2. In Galilee of the nations, the people that 


walked in darkness have seen a great light. 
FuLFILMENT. —Matt. iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heard that John 


Was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee. From that time Jesus 
began to preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 
§ 10. That the Messiah should cenfirm his doctrine by great miracles, 
Prorpecy.—Isa. xxxv. 5, 6. Then the eves of the blind shall be 
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opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be wnstopped : then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing. —Isa. xli. 7. 
To open the blind eyes.—Isa. xxxii. 3. The eyes of them that see shall 
not be dim ; ; and the ears of them that hear, shall hearken.—Isa. xxix. 
18. The deaf shall hear the words of the book; and the eyes of the 
blind shall see out of obseurity and darkness. 

FPuLrinMENT.—Matt. xi. 4, 5. Jesus... said, ‘ Go and shew John 
those things which ye do hear and see: the blind reeeive their sight, 
and the lame walk; the lepers a cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up.—LLuke vil. 21. In the same hour, he eured many 
of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many 
that were blind, he gave sight.—Matt. iv. 23, 24. Jesus went about 
all Galilee .... healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
disease among the people... They brought unto him all sick people 
that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatie, and those 
that had the palsy, and he healed them.—Matt. xv. 30, 31. And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed, and many others; and cast them down at 
Jesus's feet, and he healed them. Insomueh that the multitude won- 
dered, when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the 
lame to walk, and the blind to see.—Aets ii. 22. Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs ; 
whieh God did by him in the midst of you, as ye know. 

As it would swell this article of the Appendix to an undue length, 
were we to state at length all the miracles of Jesus Christ related by 
the evangelists, we annex (in further proof of the fulfilments of the 
prophecies coneerning them) the following catalogue of them, from 
the Rev. Mr. Arehdeacon Nares’s Veracity of the Evangelists Demon- 
strated, pp. 283—286. 


Ι, Water turned into Wine .................... John 1]. 
2. Nobleman’s Son of Capernaum healed ........ John iv. 
3. Passing unseen through the Multitude.......... Luke iy. 
4, Miraenlous Draught of Fishes ................ Luke v. 
τὴς Cred . .. << dues -π-πΠπεηῆὋἫῪἊςὉΌΟ᾽Ὀο- sae as 
uke iv. 
Matt. vil 
OG esters Wiles other ciired...2....<..ee-. 508 { Mark be 
Luke iv 
Matt. vii. 
7. Mameretudes healed .......-usecc+ccscseeveres { Mar i. 
Luke iv. 
8. Malsostlizoug howls Galilee... 6400.0 cee ae ee ae. 
Matt. vin 
OMprmereemncalctl”..,... cass came oe | Mar 1. 
Luke v. 
¢ Matt. 1X; 
lOiethe Paraledetclown'tmatmbed .............. Mark ii. 
Luke v. 


11. Theimpotene Min, at Bethesda .............. John y. 
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Matt. xii. 
12. The withered Hand, on the Sabbath............ Mark iil. 
Luke vi. 
13. Mie στι....... ee Ὁ = ea ὰ 
14. Many, and some by mere touch .............. Luke vi. 
15, Cememaions Servant .......:........4.. ee ee nti 
16. The Widow's Son raised, at Nain ............ Luke vu. 
17. Various Miracles appealed to Sit δι 
Ξ € eOLUU USF «ea we we eo tc wa meow δι aeeve Luke Vil. 
WS. Magy healed ..0iiic 22a.) ΟΥ Matt, 1x. 
Matt. ix. 
NO. MAeDemonine ...40. 5.6. νος eee Mark in. 
‘ Luke x1. 
Matt. viil. 
20.. Thew@empest: stilled .......... eee { Mack IV. 
Luke viii. 
“Matt. viii. 
21. The Legion of Devils cast out’ .............. { Mark iv. 
_Luke viii. 
Matt. ix. 
22. The Woman who touched his Garment ........ { Mark v. 
Luke Vill. 
Matt. 1x. 
23. The Daughter of Jairus raised ................ { Mark v. 
Luke viii. 
mae ΤΟΥ πη πη... ς΄ .... eee eee Matt. ix. 
25. AdumbiBemaniae, ......9e........06.2005. Matt. ix. 
Matt. x. 
26. Power given to the Apostles to heal .......... { Mn vi. 
| Luke ix. 
Matt. xiv. 
2/0 ΜΈ δ. healed ....:... eee. sae ee Τα 
Matt. xiv. 
28."Wivemthousand ted ......sa...ce...s. le. Mark vi. 
Luke ix. 
John vi. 
Matt. xiv. 
29. cbheewalls on the Sea............-0.... 800. { Mack Vi. 
John vi. 
30. Ship immediately at its Destination ............ John vi. 
¢ Matt. xiv. 
31. Asmany as touched healed .................. vince 
‘ : a Matt. χν. 
32. Daughter of Syrophcenician Woman............ Marler 
33. Deatami®dumb Man ..............6..-.--.-. Mark vii. 
94, ΜΗ pees Πξα δῶν... .. aM. τὸν... Matt. xv. 


1 St. Matthew says two demoniacs, the others mention only one. Probably one was 


more remarkable than the other. 
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39.5.1 οὗν Τ TOUSAMMICE ...... ee ec cence eens {eu vii. 
οὐ Meseuted........ 0008... Mark: viii. 
Matt. xvii 
37. The great Miracle of the Transfiguration........ { Mark iia 
Luke ix. 
Matt. xvii. 
38. A deaf and dumb Demoniac .................. ἘΠ 1X. 
Luke ix. 
Ogee Fish brings the tubute Money .. . cms .me.... Matt. xvii. 
40. The Man bid fromm hist6irtlaes...5...4....--- John ix. 
41. The infirnt Woman restored ...............0-. Luke xiii. 
42. ‘Fhe Dropsy healed on the Sabbath ............ Luke xiv. 
ΡΝ ΟΡ cleansed ...- 2.2.5.5 sss cee eee ee Luke xvii. 
44, Lazarus raised from the Dead ................ John xi. 
Matt. xx. 
4g Bind Bartimeus*cured’.%...0...-....... { Mar x. 
Luke xviii. 
ΠΥ πὸ andiame .......s.055-+5. + Mee. oe Matt. xxi. 
᾿ Matt. xxi. 
Ava Deeb grein) Fie athee destroyed .2....... 00... Mark xi. 
Matt. xxvi. 
48. ΤΠ|6 οἂγ of Malchus restored ............0ce+- Mark xiv. 


Luke xxii. 
John xviii. 


49. Miraculous Draught of Fishes, after his Resurrec- : 
; D } John xxi. 
πο Ee, a ee rn, 

§ 11. In what manner the Messiah was to make his publie entry into 


Jerusalem. 


‘ Propuecy.—Zech. ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Jerusa- 
Jem, behold thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salva- 
tion, lowly and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

Futritment.—Matt. xxi. 7—10. The disciples—brought the ass 
and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Jesus) 
thereon, (that is, upon the clothes). And great multitudes spread their 
garments, &c. &c.—Matt. xxi. 4, 5. All this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, Tell ye the 
daughter of Sion, ‘ Behold thy king cometh,’ &c. &c. 


§ 12. That the Messiah should be poor and despised, and be betrayed 
by one of his own disciples for thirty pieces of silver, (at that time 
the ordinary price of the vilest slave) ; with which the potter’s field 
should be purchased. 


Proruecy.—lIsa. liii.3. There is no beauty that we should desire 
him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with gricf; and we hid as it were our faces from him; he 
was despised and we esteemed him not.— Ps. xh. 9. and Ps. lv. 12—14. 
Yea, mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted, who did eat of my 
bread, hath lift up his heel against me.—Zech. xi. 12. So they weighed 


1 St. Matthew says two blind men. Of whom doubtless Bartimeus was the most 
remarkable. 
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for ny price thirty pieces of silver.—Zech. xi. 13. And the Lord said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter : a goodly price that I was prized at of 
them! And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the 
potter in the house of the Lord. 

FutritmMent.—Luke ix. 58. The Son of man hath not where to lay 
nis head.—2 Cor. viii. 9. For your sakes he became poor.—John xi. 35. 
Jesus wert.—Luke xxi. 3, 4. Then Satan entered into Judas, being 
one of the twelve, and he went his way, and communed with the 
chief priests how he might betray him unto them.—Matt. xxvi. 14. 
And Judas went unto the chief priests, and said unto them, what will 
ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you; and they covenanted 
with him for thirty pieces of silvuer.—Matt. xxvii. 3—8. Then Judas, 
who had betrayed him, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, saying, 
I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood; and he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and 
hanged himself. And the chief priests took the silver, and they said 
it is not lawful to put it into the treasury, because it is the price of 
blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the potter’s 


field, to bury strangers in. 


§ 13. That the Messiah should suffer pain and death for the sins of 

the World. 

PropuEecy.—Psal. xxii. 16, 17. For dogs (that is, the Heathens, 
whom the Jews called dogs), have compassed me; the assembly of 
the wicked have inclosed me; they pierced my hands and my feet. 
I may tell all my bones ; they look and stare upon me.—lIsa. 1. 6. 1 
gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off 
the hair. Ihid not my face from shame and spitting.—Isa. li. 5, δ, 
He was wounded for our transgressions: he was bruised for cour 
iniquities: by his stripes we are healed. He was cut off out of the 
land of the living: for the transgression of my people was he stricken, 
—Isa. lili. 12. And he bare the sin of many. 

FuL¥riLMENT.—John xix. 1,2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and scourged 
him. And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, — and they smote 
him with the palms of their hands.—Matt. xxvii. 30.; Mark YY 19. 
And they did spif upon him,—and smote him on the head.—Mark xv. 
25. And they crucified him.—1! Pet. τι. 23, 24. Who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened not. Who 
bare our-sins in his own body on the tree (the cross). 


§ 14. That the Messiah should be cruelly mocked and derided. 


Propuecy.—Psal. xxii. 12, 13, 7, 8. Many bulls have compassed 
me; strong bulls of Bashan—(that is, the wicked and furious Jews, 
who like the beasts fattened on the fertile plains of Bashan, ‘‘ waxed 
fat, and kicked,’ —became proud and rebellious)—have beset me round. 
They gaped upon me with their mouths as a ravening and roaring 
lion. All they that see me, laugh me to scorn; they shoot out the lip, 
saying, He trusted in God that he would delirer him: let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him. 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. xxvii. 39, 41, 42.; Mark xv. 31, 32.; Luke 
xxii, 35, 36, And they that passed by, reviled lim, wageing their 
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heads. Likewise also the chief priests, and the rulers also with them, 
derided, and mocking, said among themselves, with the scribes and 
elders, ‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save; if he be the Christ, 
the chosen of God, let him now come down from the cross, and save 
himself, that we may see, and we will believe him. He trusted in 
God, let him deliver him now, if le will have him.’ And the soldiers 
also mocked him,—saying, ‘ If thou be the King of the Jews, save 
thyself.’ 
§ 15. That vinegar and gall should be offered to the Messiah upon 
the cross ; and that his garments should be divided, and lots cast for 
his vesture. 


PRopuecy.—Psal. Ixix. 21. They gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.—Psal. xxii. 18. They 
part my garments ameng them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 

FuLFILMENT.—John xix. 29.; Matt. xxvii. 48.; Mark xv. 36. And 
they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it 
to his mouth.—John xix. 23, 24, And the soldiers, when they had 
crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four parts, to every sol- 
dier a part ; and also his coat: now the coat was without seam. They 
said, therefore, Let us not rend it, but cast lots, whose it shall be. 


§ 16. That not a bone of the Messiah should be broken. 


Prorpnecy.—Psal. xxxiv. 20. He keepeth all his bones; not one 
of them is broken.—Zech. xii. 10. And they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced. 

FuLFILMENT.—John xix. 32—-34. Then came the soldiers, and 
broke the legs of the first ; and of the other which was crucified with 
him: but when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs. But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 

‘his side, and. forthwith there came out blood and water. 


§.17. That the Messiah should die with malefactors, but be buried 
honourably. 


Propuecy.—lIsa. litt. 9. And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death. 
- Furrirment.—Matt. xxvii. 38. 57—60. Then were there two 
thieves crucified with him. There came a rich man of Arimathea, 
named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus; and he wrapped it in 
a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb. 


ὃ 18. That the Messiah should rise from the dead and ascend into 
heaven. 


Propuecy.—Psal. xvi. 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in‘hope. For 
thou wilt not leave my soul in heli (the separate state of departed 
spirits) neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption.— 
Isa. iti. 10. When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin,—he 
shall prolong his days.—Psal. Ixvin. 18. Thou hast ascended up on 
high ; thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts for 
men, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 

FurritmMent.—Acts ii. 31. (David) spake before of the resurrection 
of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell (Hades, or the separate 
state ;) neither did his flesh see corruption. See also Acts xii. 35.— 
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Matt. xxvii. 5, 6. The angels said unto the women, ‘He is not 
here, for he.is risen, ‘as he said.’ See Luke xxiv. 5, 6.—1 Cor. xv. 4. 
He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.—Acts i. 3. 
He shewed himself alive after his passion, by many infallible proofs.— 
Mark xvi. 19.3; Luke xxiv. 51.: Actsi.9. So then, after the Lord 
had spoken to them, while he was blessing them, and while they be- 
held, he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven, and sat at 
the right hand of God. Compare also 1 Pet. ni. 22.; 1 Tim. iii. 16.; 
Heb. vi. 20. 

§ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

Prornecy.—Joel ii. 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy. 

FuLFILMENT.—See all these promises and predictions fulfilled in 
Acts ii. l—4.; iv. 31.; viii. 17.3; x. 44.3 xi. 15. 


SECTION II. 
PREDICTIONS RELATIVE TO THE OFFICES OF THE MESSIAH. 


δ}, That the Messiah was to be a PRopnHet and LeGisLaToR LIKE 

- unto Mosss, but superior to him, who should change the law of 
Moses into a new and more perfect law, common both to Jews and 
Gentiles, and which should last for ever. 


Prorpuecy.—Deut. xviii. 18, 19. I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren like unto thee, and will put my words into 
his mouth.... And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not 
hearken unto my words which he shall speak in my name, I will 
require it of him. See also Deut xviii. 15. Acts ili. 22. and vii. 37. 

FutritMentT.—That the Messiah was to be a Prophet, generally, 
see ὃ 8. p.668 supra ; and how closely Jesus Christ resembled Moses, 
to whom he was also infinitely superior in many respects, will appear 
from the following particulars. 

(i.) As to the dignity of his person.—Heb. ii. 5, 6. Moses verily 
was faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken after; but Christ as a Son over his 
own house, whose house are we. Other prophets had revelations in 
dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to face. Christ 
spake that which he had seen with the father. , 

(ii.) 4s to his legislative office —Moses was a Legislator, and the 
Mediator of a covenant between God and man. Christ was the 
Mediator of a better covenant than that which was established by the 
sacrifice of bulls and goats. The one was mortal; the other divine. 
Other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers of the law, and 
in this respect were greatly inferior to Moses. This is of itself a 
sufficient proof, that a succession of prophets could not be solely al- 
luded to. The person who was to be raised up, could not be like 
Moses ina strict sense, unless he were a legislator—he must give a 
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law to mankind, and consequently a more excellent law; for if the 
first had been perfect, as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
argues, there could have been no room for a second. Christ was 
this legislator, who gave a law more perfect in its nature, more ex- 
tensive in its application, and more glorious in its promises and 
rewards.—Heb. vii. 18,19. ‘There is a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before, for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof; 
for the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope 
(i e. of a new law) did, by the which we draw nigh to God. 

The Law of Moses belonged to one nation only, but the Gospel, 
which is the Law of Christ, is designed for all nations. ‘The Messiah 
was to enact a new Law ; Isa. iv.3. Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the law from Jerusalem. This new law or 
covenant was to be common to all nations; see Isa. 11. 2, 3. and 
li. 4, 5.; and was to endure for ever; see Isa. lix. 21.; Jer. xxxi. 
$4.3 Ezek. xxxvi. 27. xxxvut. 26; Isa. lv. 3. Ἰχὶ. 8. ; Jer. xxxil. 40. : 
Ezek. xxxiv. 25.; Dan. vii. 13, 14.; Isa. xhi. 6. Ixiil. 2.; compared 
with Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. Moses instituted the passover, when a 
lamb was sacrificed, none of whose bones were to be broken, and 
whose blood protected the people from destruction—Christ was him- 
self that paschal lamb. Moses had a very wicked and perverse gene- 
ration committed to his care; and, to enable him to rule them, 
miraculous powers were given to him, and he used his utmost endea- 
vours to make the people obedient to God, and to save them from 
ruin; but in vain: in the space of forty years they all fell in the 
wilderness except two—Christ also was given to a generation not less 
wicked and perverse ; his instructions and his miracles were lost upon 
them; and in about the same space of time after they had rejected 
him, they were destroyed. 

(ili.) As to. his prophetic office and character.—Moses foretold the 
calamities that would befal his nation for their disobedience—Christ 
predicted the same events, fixed the precise time, and enlarged upon 
the previous and subsequent circumstances. 

Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to preside over the 
people—Christ chose the same number of disciples. Moses sent 
twelve men to spy out the land which was to be conquered—Christ 
sent his twelve apostles into the world, to subdue it by a more glo- 
rious and miraculous conquest. 

Moses was very meek, above all the men that were upon the face 
of the earth—Christ was meek and lowly; mildness, patience, and 
resignation were conspicuous n all his actions; he submitted with the 
most perfect composure of mind to every indignity ; when he was reviled, 
he answered not again, but resigned himself to him who judgeth rightly. 

The people could not enter into the land of promise till Moses was 
dead—by the death of Christ “ the kingdom of heaven was opened to 
believers.” 

(iv.) As to the benefits conferred.—Moses delivered the Israelites 
from their cruel bondage in Egypt; he contended with the magicians, 
and had the advantage over them so manifestly, that they could no 
longer withstand him, but -vere constrained to acknowledge the divine 
power by which he was assisted. Moses. conducted the Israelites 
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through the desert; assuring them that if they would be obedient, they 
should enter into the happy land of promise, which the wiser Jews 
usually understood to be a type of the eternal and celestial kingdom, 
to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses inter- 
ceded with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped the 
wrath of God, by lifting up the brazen serpent in the wilderness.— 
But Jesus has delivered us from the far worse tyranny of Satan and sin, 
and He saves atu who truly believe in him, and unfeignedly repent, from 
the guilt, the power, and the punishment of their sins. (Matt. i. 23.)— 
Jesus Christ cast out evil spirits, and received their acknowledge- 
ments both of the dignity of his nature and the importance of his 
mission. He was lifted up on the cross, and was the atonement for 
the whole world. He has also brought life and immortality to light ; 
and opened the kingdom of heaven toall believers. As our forerunner, 
he hath entered into heaven, that where he is, there his followers may 
be also (Heb. vi. 20. ix. 24.; John xiv. 2, 3.); and as an Advocate he 
ever liveth to make intercession for all that come unto God by him. 
(1 John 11. 1.3 Heb. vii. 25.) ‘ 

Moses wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular 
the parallel is remarkable: since besides Christ there arose not «a 
prophet in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, 
and all the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent him to do. (Deut. 
xxxlv.) Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of 
miracles, but a king and a priest. He is called king (Deut. xxxiii. 5.), 
and he had indeed, though not the pomp, and the crown, and the 
sceptre, yet the authority of a king, and was the supreme magistrate ; 
and the office of priest he often exercised. In all these offices the 
resemblance between Moses and Christ was striking and exact. 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness—Christ with 
bread and with doctrine; and the manna which descended from 
heaven, and the loaves which Christ multiplied, were proper images 
of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the world bestowed upon his 
disciples. 

Moses expressly declares, “" that it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever will not hearken unto my words which the prophet shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him.” The Jews rejected Christ, and 
God rejected them. In the whole course of the history of the Jews 
there is no instance recorded, where, in the case of disobedience to 
the warnings or advice of any prophet, such terrible calamities ensued, 
as those which followed the rejection of the Messiah. The overthrow 
of the Jewish empire, the destruction of so many Jews at the siege of 
Jerusalem, the dispersion of the surviving people, and the history of 
the Jews down to the present day—calamities beyond measure and 
beyond example—fulfilled the prophecy of Moses. 

(v.) As to the circumstances of his death.—Moses died in one sense 
for the iniquities of his people: it was their rebellion, which was the 
occasion of it, which drew down the displeasure of God upon them 
and upon him: ‘ The Lord,” said Moses to them, ‘‘ was angry with 
me for your sakes, saying, Thou shalt not go in thither, but thou shalt 
die.” (Deut.i.37.) Moses therefore went up in the sight of the people to 
the top of Mount Nebo, and there he died when he was in perfect vigour, 
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** when his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” ——-Christ 
suffered for the sins of men, and was led up in the presence of the 
people to Mount Calvary, were he died in the flower of his age, and 
when he was in his full natural strength. Neither Moses nor Christ, 
as far as we may collect from sacred history, were ever sick or felt 
any bodily decay or infirmity, which would have rendered them unfit 
for the toils they underwent. ‘Their sufferings were of another kind. 

As Moses a little before his death promised the people that God 
would raise them up a Prophet like unto him—so Christ, taking leave 
of his afflicted disciples, told them, I will not leave you comfortless ; 
J will pray the Father, and he shall give you another comforter. (John 
xiv. 18. 16.) . 

““ 15 this similitude and correspondence, in so many particulars, 
the effect of mere chance?” says Dr. Jortin, to whom we are princi- 
pally indebted for the preceding circumstances of resemblance between 
Jesus Christ and the Great Prophet and Legislator of the Jews ;— 
** Let us search all the records of universal history, and see if we can 
find a man who was so like to Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find 
such a one, then we have found HIM of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write, to be Jesus of Nazareth, THE SON oF 
Gop.”' 


§ 2. The Messiah was to be a Teacher, who was to instruct and 
enlighten men. 


(i.) Messiah was to be a Teacher. 


Propuecy.—lIsa. Ixi. 1. The Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek.—Isa. liv. 13. All thy people shall be 
taught of the Lord.—Psal. lxxviii. I will open my mouth in a parable. 

Fu.¥rinment.—Mark i. 14. Jesus eame.... preaching the king- 
dom of God.—Luke viii. 1. He went throughout every city and village, 
preaching, and shewing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God.— 
Mark vi. 6. He went round about all the villages teaching.—Luke iv. 
15. 44. He taught in their synagogues; and he preached in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee. See also Matt. iv. 23. ix. 35.; Mark i.38, 39.— 
Matt. x1. The poor have the Gospel preached unto them.—Matt. xiii. 34. 
All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and with- 
out a parable spake he not unto them, that it might be fulfilled whieh 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables. — 
Mark iv. 33. With many such parables spake he the word unto them. 
The following list of parables may serve to illustrate the prophetic 
character of the Messiah as a teacher; it is borrowed from Mr. Arch- 
deacon Nares’s Veracity of the Evangelists Demonstrated, pp. 287— 
289. , 


1. Of the Blind leading the Blind ................ Luke vi. - 

2. Of the House built on a Rock ........ a Matt. 
Luke vi. 

3. Of the two Debtors .............c cc cece ιν εν Luke vii. 


" Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. pp. 155--150. second edition: 
See also Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. pp. 90—101. Loudon, 
1795, ninth Edition. 
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: : Matt. xii. 
4. Β)1 the Helapsinga@VemOmiac We ese cusses ccsunen Teak ΕἸ 
5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes .......... Luke xii. 
6. Of the Lord returning from a Wedding ........ Luke xii. 
7. Oi ie barren®lfig-tree .... 0. oe. ee Luke xiii. 
Matt. xiii. 
δ: ΘΕ tlieiSewer........00....8 Te { Mas iv. 
Luke viii. 
OUMIMATGS 2.0.0 eos ccc ces ces + Ὁ... 00ἐν Matt. xiii. 
1 θυ νοι βορὰ βουνὰ .-....υὌ... σε... a ee Mark iv. 
11. Of the Mustard Seed .............. Mor: oem Bs _— 
ark iy. 
Τ᾿ ΟΡ Leaver. . aaa ΠΝ Matt. xii. 
l3mOfahesigd Treasire asec. SE ἱἷἶ͵δ Ibid. 
14. Of the Merchant seeking Pearls .............. Ibid. 
15. Of the Net cast into the Sea.................. Ibid. 
hémeOfithe goodMouseholder .. . πὸ ννν νος, 225006 Ibid. 
Matt. 1x 
17. Of the new Cloth and old Garment ............ {tak lis 
Luke v 
Matt. 1x 
18. Of the new Wine and old Bottles........20..... { Mac ile 
Luke v. 
19. Of thePlant, ποῖ planted by God. . 29. ..-. Matt. xv. 
Matt. xviii. 
20. Ofte lost Sli@epe.. .cccine ee oa Lae 
21. Of the unmerciful Servant....’................ Matt. viii. 
2 Waecne slieplierd aie the Sneep τ τ προ τ ee John x. 
ier Of the good Samaritan . τς... ..a. y-s eee ὦ. Luke x. 
24. Of the Guest choosing the highest Seat ........ Luke xiv. 
ΘΙ ΠΕΡ ΡΡεν.. ame. ote as See Ibid. 
ZU. Ofte UNC nno tO WU Cle cee caterer rete a tee Ibid. 
27. Oe tile Wee ICAL Ol WV Ale eee ce Ibid. 
yc) <0) 7] 1 ae | age mm en ga Ibid. 
29. Of the Piece of Silver lost .................... Luke xv 
50: Omir Olinda moore a, ἫΞ. Ibid. 
ΘΠ τ τ] Φ Έ-τ Luke xvi. 
32. Of the rich Man and Lazarus ................ Ibid. 
33. Of the Master commanding his Servant ...,.... Luke xvi. 
34. Of the unjust Judge and Widow .............. Luke xviii. 
35. Of the Pharisee and Publican ................ Ibid. 
36. Of the Labourers hired at different Hours ...... Matt. xx. 
37. Of the Ten Pounds and Ten Servants .......... Luke xix. 
38. Of the professing and the repenting Son ........ Matt. xxi. 
Matt. xxi 
39. Of the wicked Husbandman .................. { Mar Xi. 
Luke xx.. 
40. Of the Guests bidden and the Wedding Garment . Matt. xxii. 
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Matt. xxiv 
. Of the Fig-tree putting forth Leaves .......... { ae ΧΙ. 


Luke xxi. 
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PevOfihe ThiefinthewNight 0... .. 2.65.62 56. Matt. XXIV. 
43. Of the Man taking a long Journey ............ Mark xiii. 
44. Of the faithful and unfaithful Servant .......... Matt. xxiv. 
45. Of the Ten Virgins ........0.. eee cece eens Matt. xxv. 
Me Of the Talents ....... {60οὐ νον cece cw cece ress Ibid. 


Perhaps also the following may be added. 
Matt. xi. 


47. Children in the Market-place ..............-- Luke Ὁ 
Matt. xu. 

48. The strong Man keeping his House.....-...... {stark iil. 
Luke ix. 


(ii.) Messiah was to instruct and enlighten men. 


Propuecy.—lIsa. ix. 2. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined. 

FutritmMEent.—John xii. 46. | am comea light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not abide in darkness. (See also John 
vill, 12. ix. 5.)—Luke ii. 32. A light to lighten the Gentiles.— 
Acts xxvi. 18. To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God.—Eph. v. 8. Ye were 
sometime darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children 
of light.—Acts iii. 26. God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 


§ 3. He was to be the Messiah, Christ, or Anointed of God. 


Propuecy.—Isa. lxi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek.—Dan. ix. 24, 25. To anoint the most holy,—the Messiah the 
Prince.—Psal: cxxxil. 17. I have ordained a lamp for mine Anointed. 
See also Psal. lxxxix. 20.51.—Psal. ii. 2. The rulers take counsel toge- 
ther against the Lord and against his Anointed or Messiah. 

Fu.ritment.—John iv. 25. 42. I know that the Messiah cometh, 
which is called the Christ. This is indeed the Christ.—vi. 69. We 
believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. See also John xi. 27. Matt. xvi. 16.—Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. The 
high priest said, ‘ I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ the Son of God; Jesus saith unto him, 
‘ Thou hast said.’ See also Mark xiv. 61.—Acts xviii. 28. He mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the Scriptures 
that Jesus was the Christ. See also Acts ix. 22. and xvil. 3.—Acts ii. 36. 
Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that 
same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ.— 
εν» li, 11. That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord. 

§ 4. The Messiah was to be a Priest. 


ProrHecy.—Psal. cx. 4. Thou art a priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedeck. (Cited in Heb. v. 6. vii. 21.)—Zech. vi. 13. He shall 
be a priest upon his throne. 

FuLFiLMeNT.—Heb. iv. 14. We have a great high priest that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God. (See also viii. 1.)— 
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Heb. iu. 1. x. 21. Consider the apostle and high priest of our profes- 
sion, Christ Jesus.x—Heb. ii. 17, That he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest.in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.—Heb. vii. 24. This man because he con- 
tinueth for ever hath an unchangeable priesthood. . . 


§ 5. The Messiah was, by the offering of himself as u sacrifice for sin, to 
make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquity, to make men 
holy, and to destroy the power of the devil. 

Propuecy.—Isa. lili. 6. 10, 11, 12. The Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin. He 
shall bear their iniquities. He bare the sin of many.—Dan. ii. 24. 
To finish the transgression, to make an end of sins, and to make re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness, 
—Gen. i. 15. It (the seed of the woman, the promised Messiah) shall 
bruise thy (Satan’s) head. 

FuLritment.—Eph. v. 2. Christ hath given himself for -us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God. (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. Rom. viii. 3.)— 
1 John 11, 2. He is the propitiation for our sins.—Heb. ix. 14. Christ, 
who through the eternal spirit offered himself without spot, to God.— 
I Pet. 1. 19. Redeemed—with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish.—1 Pet. iii. 18. Christ hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust.—Heb. x. 12. This man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God.—Heb. ix. 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood he entered in once into the holy place—Heb. vii. 27. 
Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first 
for his own sins, and then for the people's ; for this he did once when 
he offered up himself.—Heb. ix. 25, 26. Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood of others. But now, once in the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. — 
John i. 29. The lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 
—Acts v. 31. ‘To give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. 
—1 Cor. xv. 3. Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.— 
1 John i. 7. The blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth us from all 
sin.—Rom. ν. 10. We were reconciled to God by the death of his son. 
—2 Cor.v. 18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.— 
Col. 1. 20. By him (Christ) to reconcile all things unto himself.— 
Heb. v. 8, 9. He became the author of salvation unto all them that obey 
him.—2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselyes, but unto him which died for them. 
(See also Rom. vi. 10—12. 1 Thess. v. 10.)—1 Pet. ii. 24. Who his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sin, should live unto righteousness.—Tit. 11.14. Who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeew us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.—1 Cor. vi. 20. Ye 
are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God's. —1 Pet. iv. 1, 2. As Christ hath suffered. 
for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for 
he that hath suffered in the flesh, hath ceased from sin, that he no 
longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh, to the lusts of men,. 
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but to the will of God.—Col.i. 20. By him (Christ) to reconcile all 
things unto himself. 
§ 6. The Messiah was to be a Saviour. 


Propuecy.—lIsa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, and to 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.—lxii. 11. Say ye to the 
daughter of Zion, ‘ Behold thy salvation cometh.’ 

Fu.Frirment.—1. John iv. 14. The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.—Luke 11.11. Unto you is born a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. (See also Matt.i1. 21. Acts xii, 23.)— 
John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and know that this is in- 
deed the Christ the Saviour of the world.—Acts v. 31. Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.—2 Pet. 11, 20. Have 
escaped the pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (Seealso 2 Pet. iii. 18.)—Tit. iii. 6. The 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.—2 Pet. i. 1. Through the righteousness of God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.—Phil. 111. 20. From whence (heaven) we also 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.—Tit. ii. 13. Looking for 

. « the appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


§ 7. The Messiah was to be a Mediator. 


Propuecy.—Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand.—Dan. ix. 17. 19. O our God, cause thy face to shine 
upon thy sanctuary that is desolate for the Lord's sake. Defer not 
for thine own sake, O my God.—Isa. viii. 14. He shall be for a sanc- 
tuary. 

eh Join xiv. 6. Jesus saith unto him, ‘I am the way 
and the truth and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ 
—1 Tim. ii.5. There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.—Heb. xii. 24. Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant. (See also Heb. vii. 22. viii. 6. ix. 15.)—John xv. 16. 
xvi. 23, 24. Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you; hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name.— 
John xiv. 14. If ye shall ask any thing in my name 1 will do it. 


§ 8. The Messiah was to be an Intercessor. 


Propuecy.—lIsa. litt. 12. He made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. : 

FuLritMent.—Luke xxi. 34 Jesus said, Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do.—Heb. ix. 24. Christ is entered into 
Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.— 
1 John 11. 1. If any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.—Rom. vii. 34. Christ, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maxeth intercession for us. —Heb. vii. 25. 
He is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 


§ 9. Messiah was to be a Shepherd. 
ProrHecy.—lIsa. xl. 11. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he 


shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young.—HEzek. xxxiv. 23. I will 
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set up one skepherd over them, even my servant David.—(See also 
Ezek. xxxvil. 24.) 

FutritMenT.—John x. 11.14. Lam the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, the Gentiles) 
I have, which are not of this fold... and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd.—Heb. xiii. 20. Our Lord 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep.—1 Pet. 11. 25. Ye are now re- 
turned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls.—1 Pet. v. 1, 2. 4. 
The elders, I exhort, feed the flock of God; and when the chief 
shepherd shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 


§ 10. Messiah was to be a king, superior to all others, the head and 
ruler of the church, and more particularly exalted as a king, after his 
sufferings and resurrection. 

(i.) Messiah was to be a King. 

ProrHecy.— Psal. ii. 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion.—Psal. cxxxii. 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, ‘ Of the fruit 
of thy body will I set upon thy throne.’ (See also Isa. 1x. 6. lv. 4. 
Zech. vi. 13.)—Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. A king shall reign and prosper ; this 18 
his name whereby he shall be called, ‘The Lord our righteousness.’ 
(See also Isa. xxxu. 1.) —Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. David my servant shall 
be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 23, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. ii. 5.)— 
Zech. 1x. 9. Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem, behold thy king 
cometh unto thee. (Cited as fulfilled in Matt. xxi.5. John xii. 15. 
Luke xix. 38.) 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. 1. 5, 6. Thus it is written by the prophet, ‘ Out 
of thee shall come a governor, that shall rule my people Israel.’ 
(Mich. v. 2.)—Luke 1. 32, 33. The Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever.—John 1. 49. Nathaniel answered, ‘ Thou art the son of God, 
Thou art the king of Israel..—John xviii. 33. 36, 37. Pilate said, ‘Art 
thou the king of the Jews ?? Jesus answered, ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world : now is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate said, “ Art 
thou a king then?’ Jesus answered, ‘Thou sayest that I am a king.’ 
(See also Matt. xxvu.'11.)—Acts v. 31. Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a prince and a saviour. 


(i1.) Messiah was to be a king, superior to all others, the head and ruler 
of the church. 

Propuecy.—Psal. |xxxix. 27. 36. I will make him my first-born, 
higher than the kings of the earth. His throne as the sun before me. 
—Dan. vi. 13, 14. One like the Son of Man ;—There was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom; that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages shouldserve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion. » 
(See also Dan. vii. 27. ui. 44.) 

FuiritMent.—Rev. i. 5. The Prince of the kings of the earth.— 
1 Tim. vi. 15. Who is the blessed and only potentate, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. (See also Rev. xvi. 14. xix. 16.)—Eph, 1. 
21. Far above all principality and power, and might and dominion, 
and every name that is named not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.—Phil. ii. 9. God hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every namc.—Eph. i. 22, 23. God 
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hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be Head over all 
things to the Church, which is his body.—Col.1i. 18. Christ is the 
Head of the Church, which is his body. (See also Eph. v. 23.)—Eph. 
iv. 15, 16. Whois the Head, even Christ; from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted ....maketh increase.— 
1 Cor. xii. 27. Ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular. 


(iil.) Messiah the king was to be exalted, more particularly after his 
sufferings and resurrection. 


ProrHecy.—Psal. ii. 6, 7. (cited and applied to Christ in Acts xiii. 
33. and Heb. v. 5.) I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 
Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.—Psal. viii. 5. ‘Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour.—lIsa. li. 10, 12. When thou shalt make his 

soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed ; and the pleasure of the 
᾿ Lord shall prosper in his hand.—Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death. 

FULFILMENT.—1 Pet. i. 11. The prophets .. . testified before hand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.—Luke xxiv. 20, 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and to have entered into 
glory ?—John xvii. 1. The hour is come, glorify thy son.—Rom. 1. 4. 
Declared to be the Son of God with power .. . . by the resurrection from 
the dead.—1 Pet. 1.21. God... raised him up from the dead, and gave. 
him glory.—1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone into Heaven, and is on the 
right hand of God, angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto him.—Acts ii. 32, 33. Jesus hath God raised up. . . . there- 
fore, being by the right hand of God exalted.—Phil. 11. 8, 9. Being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him.—Heb. ii. 9. We see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour.—Heb. xii. 2. Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JESUS CHRIST, RELATIVE 10 
HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE SPREAD OF 
THE GOSPEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


SECTION I. 


PREDICTIONS (FOR THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES’ 


FAITH) THAT THEY WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO 
HIS WORD. 


PRopHEcy.—Matt. xxi. 1, 2, 3. Mark xi. 2. Luke xix. 30, 31. 
Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, ‘ Go into the village over 
against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tiedand a colt with her. 
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loose them, and bring them unto me; and if any man_ shall 
say aught unto yon, ye shall say, ‘The Lord hath need of them,’ 
and straightway he will send them.—Mark xiv. 13, 14, 15. Go ye into 
the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water, 
follow him; and wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the good man 
of the house, ‘ The master saith, Where is the guest chamber where 
I shall eat the passover with my disciples ?’ And he will shew you a 
large upper room. (See also Matt. xxvi. 18.) 

FuLFILMENT.—Mark xi. 4, 5, 6. Luke xix. 32. They found the colt 
tied by the door without, in a place where two ways met, and they loose 
him; and certain of them that stood there said to them, ‘ What do 
ye loosing the colt?’ and they said unto them even as Jesus had 
commanded, and they let them go.—Luke xxii. 13. Mark. xiv. 16. They 
went and found as he had said unto them. 


SECTION II. 


PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST, RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 


§ 1. That he was to be betrayéd by one of his disciples, and by Judas 
Iscariot. 


Propnecy.—John vi. 70, 71. Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil? He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, 
for he it was that should betray him.—Matt. xx. 18. Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be betyayed unto the chief 
priests and unto the scribes. (See also Matt. xvii. 22. Mark x. 33. 
Luke ix. 44.)—Matt. xxvi. 2. Ye know, that after two days is the feast 
of the passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified.— 
John xi. 10, 11. Ye are clean, but not all; for he knew who should 
betray him, therefore said he, ye are not all clean. (18. xvi. 12.)— 
Mark xiv. 18. Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, one of you which 
eateth with me shall betray me. (Matt. xxvi. 21. John xiii. 21. 
Luke xxii. 21.)—John xiii. 26. He it is to whom I shall give a sop ;— 
he gave it to Judas Iscariot. (Mark xiv. 20.)—Mark xiv. 42. He that 
betrayeth me is at hand. (Matt. xxvi. 46.) 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. xxvi. 14, 15,16. One of the twelve, called 
Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and said unto them, 
What will ye give me and I will deliver him unto you? and they co- 
venanted with him for thirty pieces of silver; and from that time he 
sought opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. 10. Luke xxii. 3. 
John xiii. 2.)—Matt. xxvi. 47—49. Judas one of the twelve came, . 
and with him a great multitude with swords and staves from the chief 
priests and elders of the people. Now he that betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he, hold 
him fast; and forthwith he came to Jesus and said, Hail, master, and 
kissed him. 
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ἢ 2, That his other disciples would forsake him. 


Propwecy.—Mark xv. 27. Matt. xxvi. 31. Jesus saith unto them, 
All ye shall be offended because of me this night, ‘for it is written, 
1 will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered..— 
John xvi. 32. The hour cometh, yea is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone.— 
John xviii. 8. 9. Jesus answered, If ye seek me, let these go their way ; 
that the saying might be fulfilled which he spake, Of them which 
thou gavest me have I lost none. 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. xxvi. 56. Then aut the disciples rorsooK him 
and fled.— Mark xiv. 50. And they ALi Forsook him and fled. 


§ 3. That Peter would deny him. 

PropHecy.—Luke xxii. 31, 32. Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou art converted strengthen 
thy brethren.—John xiii. 38. Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow till thou hast 
denied me thrice. (See also Matt. xxvi. 34. Luke xxii. 34.)— 
Mark xiv. 30. Verily I say unto thee, that this day, even in this night, 
before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

FuLFILMENT.—Luke xxii. 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I know 
not what thou sayest ; and immediately, while he yet spake, the cock 
crew. And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter re- 
membered the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before 
the cock crow thou shalt deny me thrice; and Peter went out and 
wept bitterly. (See also Matt. xxvi. 75. John xviii. 27.)—Mark xiv. 72. 
The second time the cock crew, and Peter called to mind the word 
that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. 


§ 4. The circumstances, place, and manner of his sufferings. 


(i.) That he should suffer. 

PropHecy.—Matt. xvi. 21. Mark vill. 31. Luke ix. 22. Jesus began 
to teach and to shew unto his disciples, how that he, the Son of Man, 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things, and be rejected of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and, after three’ 
days, be raised again the third day.—Mark ix. 31. Matt. xvil. 22, 23. 
The Son of Man shall be delivered into the hands of men; and they 
shall kill him ; and after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day. 
—Mark x. 33, 34. Matt. xx. 18, 19. Luke xviii. 31—33. Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written in the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished: and the Son of Man 
shall be betrayed, and delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the 
scribes; and they shall condemn him unto death, and shall de- 
liver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spitefully en- 
treat him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall 
kill him, and crucify him; and the third day he shall rise again. 

FuLFitMENT.—John xi. 53. They took counsel together to put 
him to death.—Matt. xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 2, And con- 
sulted how they might take Jesus by subtilty, and put him to death. 
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Matt. xxvi. 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke xxii. 71. They answered and 
said, ‘ He is guilty of death’ ....and they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death.—Matt. xxvii. 26. Luke -xxiii. 24. John xix. 16. 
When he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified.— 
John xix. 18. Matt. xxvn. 35. Luke xxiii. 33. ....Golgotha; where 
they crucified him, and two others with him.—Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 26. 46. 
Remember how he spake unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, 
‘The Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again’.... Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things?’ .... Thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day.—Acts 1. 23. Him.... ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands crucified and slain.— Acts xii.27. ‘They have 
fulfilled (the prophecies) in condemning him.— Acts xvii. 3. (Paul opened 
and alleged out of the Scriptures) That Christ must needs have suffered 
and risen again from the dead.—Gal. ii. 1... .. Christ hath evidently 
been set forth crucified among you. 


(ii.) The pLace where he should suffer, viz. at Jerusalem. 


PropHecy.—Matt. xvi. 21. Luke ix. 31. He must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer.—Luke xii. 31. 33. Herod will kill thee.—It can- 
not be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.—Luke xvii. 31. 
Matt. xx. 18. We go upto Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished. 

FuiribMentT.—Luke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in Jerusa- 
lem, and hast not known the things which are come to pass there in 
these days ? (See also Matt. xxvii. Mark xv. Luke xxii. John xix.)— 
Acts xin. 27. They that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him. 
—Heb. xin. 12. Jesus—suffered without the gate. 


(iii.) The persons, by whom he was to suffer, viz. particularly by the 
Chief Priests and Gentiles. 
(a.) By the Chief Priests. 

PropHecy.—Matt. xvi. 21. Mar« vili. 31. Luke ix. 22. He must 
suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes.— 
Matt. xvil. 12. Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of them, 
—Mark x. 33. The Son of Man shall be delivered to the chief priests, 
and to the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death. 

FuLFILMENT.—Matt. xxvi. 3,4. John xi. 53. Then assembled to- 
gether the chief priests and the scribes and the elders of the people, 
unto the palace of the high-priest who was called Caiaphas ; and con- 
sulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty and kill him.—John 
xvii. 13. 24. Matt. xxvi. 57. They led him away to Annas first.— 
Now Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.— 
Matt. xxvi. 65, 66. Mark xiv. 64. The high-priest rent his clothes, 
saying, ‘ He hath spoken blasphemy,—what think ye?’ They an- 
swered and said, ‘He is guilty of death.—Matt. xxvii. 20. Luke 
xxill. 18.—The chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that 
they should ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus.—Luke xxiv. 20. Acts 
xii, 28. The chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death. 
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(6.) By the Gentiles. 

Prorsecy.—Lukexviii. 31, 32. Mark x. 33. Matt. xx. 19. The Son 
of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that when Jesus 
foretold that he should be crucified, it also implied that he should be 
delivered to the Gentiles ; for crucifixion was a Roman not a Jewish 
punishment.) 

FutritMEenT.—Acts xii. 28. Though they found no cause of death 
in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain.—Matt. xxvii. 1. 
Mark xv. 1. They delivered him unto Pontius Pilate the governor. 
—John xviii. 31, 32. Pilate said unto them, ‘'Take ye him and judge 
him according to your law.’ The Jews therefore said unto him ‘It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to death; that the saying of 
Jesus might be fulfilled.—Mark xv. 15. Luke xxiii, 24. Pilate de- 
livered Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified.—Acts iv. 27. 
Against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together. 

(iv.) The manner of his sufferings, viz. by mocking and crucifixion. 

(a.) Jesus foretold that he should be mocked. 

Propuecy.—Mark ix. 12. The Son of Man must suffer many things 
and be set at nought.—Luke xvii. 32. Mark x. 34, The Son of 
Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and 
spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

FuLFILMENT.—At the high priest’s.—Matt. xxvi. 67, 68. Mark xiv. 
65. Then did they spit in his face and buffeted him, and others smote 
him with the palms of their hands, saying ‘ Prophesy unto us thou 
Christ, who is he that smote thee ?’—Before Herod.—Luke xxiii. 11. 
Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and mocked him, and 
arrayed him in «gorgeous robe.—At Pilate’s judgment hall.—Mark xv, 
17, 18,19. Matt. xxvii. 28. John xix. 2. They clothed him with 
purple, and platted acrown of thorns and put it about his head, and 
began to salute him. ‘ Hail, king of the Jews!’ and they smote him 
on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing their. 
knees worshipped him.—é the cross. —Mark xv. 29—32.—They that 
passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and saying, ‘Ah, thou that 
destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself, and 
come down from the cross.’ Likewise also, the chief priests mocking, 
said, among themselves, with the scribes, ‘ He saved others, himself 
he cannot save; let Christ the king of Israel descend now from the 
cross, that we may see and believe.’ And they that were crucified with 
him reviled him. 

(b.) Jesus foretold that he should he crucified. 

PropHecy.—John 1]. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.—John xii. 32. 
And I, if I be (more correctly, when I am) lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me. John viii. 28. When ye have lift up the 
Son of Man, then shall ye know that lam he. Matt. xx. 19..... 
To mock and to scourge, and to crucify him. 

FuLriLMeNT.—Matt. xxvii. 3]. John xix. 16. They led him away 
to crucify him.—Luke xxiii. 33. Mark xv. 34. When they were come 
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to the place which is called Calvary, there they crucified him.—Luke 
xxiv. 6, 7. Remember how he spake to you...... The son of man 
must .... be crucified. Compare also Luke xxiv. 20. Acts ii. 23. 
and iv. 10. 1 Cor. 1.23. Gal. in. 1. 


§ 5. Jesus Christ predicted his resurrection. 


PropHecy.—John ii. 19, 21. Jesus said, ‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up. He spake of the temple of 
his body.—John x. 17. I lay down my life that I might take it again. 
Mark x. 34. (See also Mark vii. 31. Luke ix. 22.) They shall kill him, 
and the third day he shall rise again.—Matt. xxvii. 62, 63. The chief 
priests and Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying, Sir, we remem- 
ber that that deceiver said while he was yet alive, ‘ After three days I 
will rise again.’ 

FuLrivmMent. —Luke xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living among 
_ the dead? he is not here but is risen; remember how he spake to you 

when he was yet in Galilee. See also Matt. xxvii. 6. and xxviii. 9, 11. 
Luke xxiv. 15. 34. 36. John xx. 14. 19. and xxi. 4.—John xx. 27. 
Then saith he to Thomas, ‘ Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side; and be 
not faithless, but believing. —Acts 1. 3. To whom also he shewed him- 
self alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of 
them forty days.—Acts x. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day 
and shewed him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen 
before of God, even to us who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead. See also Acts 11. 32. and iv. 33. 1 Cor. xv. 20. Acts 
xvii, 3, xxvi. 23. Rom. 1. 4. 


§ 6. Jesus Christ foretold that he would appear again to his disciples. 


Propuecy.—John xvi. 16. 22. A little while and ye shall not see 
me, and again a little while and ye shall see me, because I go to the 
Father. I will see you again.—Matt. xxvi. 32. Mark xiv. 28. After 
I am risen again I will go before you into Galilec.—Matt. xxviii. 10. 
Mark xvi. 7. Go-tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me. 

FuLFipMent.—Mark xvi. 14. John xx. 19. Luke xxiv. 36. He 
appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief.—Matt. xxviii. 16, 17. The eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And 
when they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted.—John 
xxi. 1. Jesus shewed himself again to the disciples at the sea of ‘Tibe- 
rias.—1 Cor. xv. 5,6. He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, 
after that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once. 


§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold his ascension into heaven. 


Propnecy.—John vi. 62. What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before.—xvi. 28. I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world, againI leave the world, and 
go to the Father.—xx. 17. I am not yet ascended to my Father; but 
go to my brethren and say unto them, ‘I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God.’ (See also John vil. 33. 
xii. 33, xiv, 19. and xwi. 13.) 
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FULFILMENT.—Mark. xvi. 19. After the Lord had spoken unto 
them he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. (See also Luke xxiv. 51.)—Acts 1. 9, 10. While they beheld 
he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.— 
They looked stedfastly toward heaven as he went up.—Eph. iv. 10. 
He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens. See also 1 Pet. ili. 22. Heb. ux. 24. iv. 14. vi. 20. 
i Tim. ui. 16. 


SECTION II. 


PROPHECIES BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM. 


§ 1. The signs, which were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem. 


(1.) The rirst siGn is, the appearance of false Christs or Messiahs. 


PropHecy.—Matt. xxiv. 3, 4. Mark xiii. 5, 6. Luke xxi. 8. Take 
heed that no man deceive you ; for many shall come in my name, saying 
“Iam Christ, and shalt deceive many ; and the time draweth near. 

Futritmenr.—These false Christs began to appear soon after our 
Lord’s death, but they multiplied as the “national calamities increased. 
Josephus informs us, that there were many who pretending to divine 
inspiration deceived ‘the people, leading out numbers of them into the 
desert. He does not indeed expressly ὁ say that they called themselves 
the Messiah or Christ: yet he says that which is equivalent, viz. that 
they pretended that God would there shew them the signs of liberty, 
meaning redemption from the Roman yoke, which thing the Jews 
expected the Messiah would do for them (compare Luke xxiv. 21 a) 
Josephus further adds, that an Egyptian false prophet led thirty thou- 
sand men into the desert, who were almost entirely cut off by Felix the 
Roman Procurator'. ‘The same historian relates that in the reign of 
Claudius, ‘* the land was over-run with magicians, seducers, and im- 
postors, who drew the people after them in multitudes into solitudes 
and deserts, to see the signs and miracles which they promised to shew 
by the power of God*.” Felix, and afterwards Festus, governors of 
Judea, judging these proceedings to be the commencement of rebel- 
lion against the Romans, continually sent out detachments of soldiers, 
and destroyed great numbers of the deluded populace. Among these 
impostors were Dositheus the Samaritan, who affirmed that he was 
the Christ foretold by Moses; Simon Magus, who said that he ap- 
peared among the Jews as the Son of God : and Theudas, who pre- 
tending to be a prophet, persuaded many of the people to take their 
goods and follow him to the river Jordan, declaring that he was 
divinely commissioned, and that at his command the waters would be 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. ς. 13.§ 4, 5. 
2 Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. ς. 8. § 6. 
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divided, and give them a safe passage to the opposite side'. Many 
other examples of pretended Messiahs might be adduced; but the 
preceding are sufficient to establish the truth of our Lord's predic- 
tions i 

(ii.) The seconp sicn is, Wars and Commotions. 


Propuecy.—Matt. xxiv. 6. Mark xin. 7. Luke xxi. 9. When ye 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, and commotions, see that ye 
be not troubled, and terrified ; for all these things must come to pass, 
but the endis not yet. 

FuLFiLMENT.—These wars and commotions were as the distant 
thunder, that forebocdles approaching storms. Previous to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the greatest agitation prevailed in the Roman em- 
pire, and the struggle for succession to the imperial throne was 
attended by severe and bloody conflicts. Four emperors, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, suffered violent deaths within the short space of 
eighteen months. The emperor Caligula commanded the Jews to 
place his statue in their temple ; and in consequence of a positive 
refusal to comply with so impious a request, he threatened them with 
an invasion, which was prevented by his death’. Jesus Christ added, 
See that ye (my disciples) be not troubled, as the Jews willbe, expect- 
ing the approaching destruction of their nation ; but the end is not yet : 
these events, alarming as they seemed, were only the preludes to the 
dreadful and tumultuous scenes that followed. 

Prornecy.—Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xiii. 8. Luke xxi. 10. Nation shall 
rise against nution and kingdom against kingdom. 

Futritment.—In this prediction Christ declares that greater dis- 
turbances than those which happened under Caligula, would take 
place in the latter part of Claudius’s reign, and during that of Nero. 
The rising of nation against nation portended the dissensions, insurrec- 
tions, and mutual slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, 
who dwelt in the same cities together: as particularly at Czsareas, 
where the Jews and Syrians contended about the right of the city, 
which contention at length proceeded so far, that above twenty thon- 
sand Jews were slain, and the city was cleared of the Jewish inha- 
bitants. At this blow the * wholenation of the Jews were exasperated, 
and dividing themselves into parties, they burnt and plundered the 
neighbouring cities and villages of the Syrians, and made an Immense 
slaughter of the people. The Syrians in revenge destroyed not a less 
number of the Jews, and every city, as® Josephus expresses it, was 
divided into two armies. At Scythopolis’ the inhabitants compelled 
the Jews who resided among them to fight against their own country- 
men ; and after the victory, basely setting upon them by night, they mur- 


' Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 4. (al. &) § 1. 

2 Inthe Rev. David Simpson’s Key to the Prophecies, there is an instructive History 
of twenty-four false Messiahs, who deluded the Jews between the time of the emperor 
Adrian and the year of Christ 1682. See pp, 135-148. 

8. Josephus, Antiq. lib. 18.c. 8. (al. 9.) De Bell. Jud. lib. 2.c. 10. 

4 Joseph. Antigq. lib. 20. cap. 7. § 7. &c. De Bell. Jud. lib. 2, ¢. 15. § 7.c. 18. § 1. 
edit. Hudson. 

5 1014, ς, 18. § 1, 6 Ibid. § 2. 7 Ibid. ὃ 5. Vita Joseph. § 6. 
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dered above thirteen thousand of them, and spoiled their goods. At 
Ascalon! they killed two thousand five hundred, at Ptolemais two 
thousand, and made not a few prisoners. ‘The Tyrians put many to 
death, and imprisoned more. ‘The people of Gadara did likewise, and 
all the other cities of Syria, in proportion as they hated or feared the 
Jews. At Alexandria? the old enmity was revived between the Jews 
and Heathens, and many fell on both sides, but of the Jews to the 
number of fifty thousand. ‘The people of Damascus3 too conspired 
against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them unarmed, killed 
ten thousand of them. The rising of kingdom against kingdom por- 
tended the DEG ELS of different tetrarchies and provinces against one 
another ; as * that of the Jews who dwelt in Perea against the people 
of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, while Cuspius Fadus was pro- 
curator: and® that of tite Jews and Galileans against the Samaritans, 
for the murder of some Galilzans going up to the feast at J erusalem, 
while Cumanus was procurator ; and “ that of the whole nation of the 
Jews against the Romans and Agrippa and other allies of the Roman 
empire, which began while Gessius Florus was procurator. But 
as Josephus says ’, there was not only sedition and civil war through- 
out Judea, but likewise in Italy, Otho and Vitellius contending for the 
empire. 


(11.) The THIRD sien is, Famines and Pestilences. 


PropHecy.—Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xi. 8. Luke xxi. 10. And there 
shall be famines and pestilences. 

Fupitment.—There was a famine predicted by Agabus (Acts 
xx. 28.) which is mentioned by Suetonius, Tacitus and Eusebius 8, and 
which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar ; and was so severe at 
Jerusalem that (Josephus informs us) many people perished for want of 
food.9 Pestilences are the usual attendants of famines, as scarcity and 
badness of provisions almost always terminate in some epidemical dis- 
temper. ‘That Judea was afflicted with pestilence we learn from Jose- 
phus ; who says that, when one Niger was put to death by the Jewish 
zealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated famine and pestilence 
upon them, “ all which imprecations God confirmed against these 
impious men.” ” 

(iv.) The FouRTH siGn is, Earthquakes. 


PropHecy.—Matt. xxiv. 7. Mark xii. 8. Luke xxi. 11. There shall 
be earthquakes. 

Furritment.—Earthquakes in prophetic language mean commo- 
tions and populer insurrections: if these be intended, they have 
already been noticed under the second sign ; but if we understand this 
prophecy, literally, of tremors or convulsions of the earth, many 
such occurred at the times to which our Lord referred ; particularly 


' De Bell. Jud. lib. gc. 18. § 5. 2 Ybid. § 7. et 8. 3 Ibid. c. 20. § 2. 
4 Joseph. Antiq. lib. 20. ς. 1.§ 1. ὃ. Ibid. c. 5. De Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 12. § 5, &c. 
6 Τριά, ς. 17. 7 1014. lib. 4. ς. 9. § 9. 
® Suetonius, in Claudio. c. 18. Taciti Annales, lib. 12.c. 45. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
libs 2. c. 
9 Antiq. lib. 20. c. 2. § 5, (al. 6.) lo De Bell. Jud. 110. 4. ¢ 6. § 1. 
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one at Crete, im the reign of Claudius, and others at Smyrna, Miletus, 
Chios, Samos and other places, in all of which Jews were settled }. 
Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same reign, and says, that in the 
reign of Nero, the cities of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse were 
overthrown ; and that the celebrated city of Pompeii in Campania was 
overthrown 2, and almost demolished, by an earthquake3. And 
another earthquake at Rome is mentioned by Suetonius as having hap- 
pened in the reign of Galba. * 


(v.) The ΕΙΡΤΗ sicn is, fearful Sights and Signs from Heaven. 

Propuecy.—Luke xxi. 1}.. There shall be fearful sights and sigus 
from heaven. 

FutrinmMent.—Many prodigies are related by Josephus; particu- 
larly that, in Judea, at the commencement of the war and before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, ‘* there broke out a prodigious storm in 
the night, with the utmost violence and very strong winds, with the 
largest showers of rain, with continual lightenings, terrible thunder- 
ings, and amazing concussions and bellowings of the earth that was in 
an earthquake. These things were a manifest indication, that some 
destruction was coming upon men, when the system of this world was 
thrown into such a disorder; and any one would guess that these 
wonders portended some grand calamities that were impending °.” 
The same historian, in the preface ® to his history of the Jewish war, 
undertakes~to record, the signs and prodigies that preceded it: and 
accordingly in his sixth book 7 he enumerates them, thus ;—1. A star 
hung over the city like a sword, and the comet continued for a whole 
year.—2. The people being assembled to celebrate the feast of unlea- 
vened bread, at the ninth hour of the night there shone so great a 
light about the altar and the temple, that it seemed to be bright day, 
and this continued for halfan hour.—3. At the same feast a cow, led by 
the priest to sacrifice,brought forth a lamb in the middle of the temple. 
—4. The eastern gate of the temple, which was of solid brass and 
very heavy, and was scarcely shut in an evening by twenty men, and 
was fastened by strong bars and bolts, was seen at the sixth hour of 
the night opened of its own accord, and could hardly be shut again.— 
5. Before the setting of the sun there were seen over all the country 
chariots and armies fighting in the clouds, and besieging cities.—6. At 
the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were going into the inner temple 
by night as usual to attend their service, they heard first a motion and 
noise, and then a voice as of a multitude saying, Let us depart hence.— 
7.What Josephus reckons as the most terrible of all, one Jesus, an ordi- 
nary country fellow, four years before the war began, and when the 
city was in peace and plenty, came to the feast of tabernacles, and 
ran crying up and down the streets day and night, “ 4 voice from the 
east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 


1 Philostratus, in Vita Apollonii lib. 4. c. 54. 2 Taciti Annales, lib, 14. c. 27. 

3 Ybid. lib. 15. c. 22. This earthquake is mentioned by Seneca, Nat. Quast. lib. 6. 
ς. 1. 

4 Suetonius, in Galba,c. 18. 5 De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. c. 4. ὃ δ. 

6 De Bell. Jud. § 11. 7 Ibid. lib, 6. ς. 5. § 5. 
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against Jerusalem and the temple, a voice against the bridegrooms and 
the brides, a voice against all the people.’ ‘The magistrates endeavoured 
by stripes and torture to restrain him; but he still cried with a 
mournful voice, ‘ Hoe, woe, to Jerusalem! his he continued to do 
for seven years and five months together, and especially at the great 
festivals ; and he neither grew hoarse nor was tired ; but went about 
the walls, and cried with a loud voice, ‘ Hoe, woe, to the city, and to the 
people, and to the temple; and as he added at last, ‘ Woe, woe, also to 
myself, it happened that a stone from some sling or engine imme- 
diately struck him dead. These were indeed fearful signs and great 
sights from heaven: and there is not a more creditable historian than 
the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony of those 
who saw and heard them!. But it may add some weight to his rela- 
tion, that Tacitus, the Roman historian, also gives us a summary 
account of the same occurrences. He says * that, there happened 
several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the heavens, arms were 
seen glittering, and the temple shone with the sudden fire of the 
clouds, the doors of the temple opened suddenly, and a voice greater 
than human was heard, that the gods were departing, and likewise a 
great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin’s remark is very pertinent, 
“ΠῚ Christ had not expressly foretold this, many, who give little heed 
to portents, and who know that historians have been too credulous in 
that point, would have suspected that Josephus exaggerated, and that 
‘Tacitus was misinformed; but as the testimonies of Josephus and 
Tacitus confirm the predictions of Christ, so the predictions of Christ 
confirm the wonders recorded by these historians.” 3 


(vi.) The stxTH sien is, the Persecution of the Christians. 


PropHecy.—Mark xiii. 9. Matt. xxiv. 9. Luke xxi. 12. But, before 
all these things, they shall lay hands on you, and persecute you, and 
shall deliver you up to councils, to the synagogues and to prisons, to 
he beaten; and shall kill you. And ye shall be hated of all nations, 
and shall be brought before rulers and kings for my name’s sake, for a. 
testimony against them. 

Futritment.—tThe precision with which the time is specified, is 
very remarkable. Previously to the other prognostics of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus Christ were taught to ex- 
pect the hardships of persecution: and how exactly this prediction 
was accomplished we may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
we find that some were delivered to councils, as Peter and John. 
(iv. 5, &c.) Some were brought before rulers and kings, as Paul before 
Gallio (xviti, 12.), Felix (xxiv.), Festus and Agrippa (xxv.). 
Some had a mouth and wisdom which all their adversaries were not able 
to gainsay nor resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they were 
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ΕΠ Mr. Milman has admirably wrought up these portentous signs, in his Poem on the 
Fall of Jerusalem, pp. 106—114. 

2 Evenerant prodigia—Vise per cxlum concurrere acies, rutilantia arma, et subito 
nubium igne collucere templum. Expassz repente delubri fores, et audita major hu- 
mana vox, Excedere Deos. Simul ingens motus excedentium. Tacit. Hist. lib. 5. c. 13. 
p.217. edit. Lipsii, 

3 Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1. p. 41. 
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not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake, and Paul 
made even Felix to tremble (xxiv. 25.), and the Gospel still pre- 
vailed against all opposition and persecution whatever. Some were 
imprisoned, as Peter and John. (iv. 3.) Some were beaten, as Paul 
and Silas. (xvi. 23.) Some were put to death, as Stephen (vii. 59.), 
and James the brother of John (xii. 2.) But if we would look farther, 
we have a more melancholy. proof of the truth of this prediction, in the 
persecutions under Nero, in which (besides numberless other Chris- 
tians) fell those' two great champions of our faith, St. Peter and 
St. Paul. And it was nominis prelium, as Tertullian? terms it ; it was 
a war against the very name. Though a man was possessed of every 
human virtue, yet it was crime enough if he was a Christian ; so true 
were our Saviour’s words, that they should be hated of all nations for 
his name’s sake. Hence arose that common saying among the hea- 
thens—Vir bonus Caius Sejus; tanquam modo qudd Christianus:—~ 
Caius Sejus is a good man, only he is a Christian. 


(vii.) The sEvENTH SIGN was, the Preaching of the Gospel through- 
out the then known world. 


PropHecy.—Mark xiii. 10. The Gospel must be published among all 
nations. The 

ΕΥΙΕΙΣΜΕΝΤ Of this prediction is recorded, from Christian and from 
Heathen testimony, in Vol. I. pp. 374—378. 


§ 2. The Circumstances of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
(i.) The Siege of Jerusalem by the Roman Armies. 


Propyecy.— Luke xxi. 20. Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xii. 14. When ye 
shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, [and] the abomination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not, 
in the holy place,—then know that the desolation thereof is nigh.— 
Luke xix. 43. The days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side. 

FuLFILMENT.—The devoted place, which was the immediate object 
of these formidable denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out. 
The abomination of desolation is the Roman army ; and the abomination 
of desolation standing in the holy place, 1s the Roman army encamped 
around Jerusalem ; for not only the temple and the mountain on which 
it stood, but also the whole city of Jerusalem and several furlongs of 
land round it, were accounted holy. This Jesus Christ declared to be 
the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet in his 
ninth and eleventh chapters; and so let every one who reads these 
prophecies understand them, and in reference to this very event they 
are understood by the rabbins. ‘The Roman army is further called the 
abomination, on account of its ensigns, for the images of the emperor 
and the eagles, which were carried in front of the legions, were regarded 


1 Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. 2. c, 25. 
2 Tertull. Apol.c. 2. p. 4. edit. Rigaltii. Paris, 1675. 
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with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they were ranked among the 
pagan deities, and reverenced with divine honours. Josephus relates, 
that after the city was taken, the Romans brought their ensigns into 
the temple, placed them over the eastern gate, and sacrificed to them 
there. ! 

A trench was literally cast about Jerusalem, when that city was be- 
sieged by Titus. The Roman armies compassed it round about com- 
pletely ; and although it was at first considered an impracticable pro- 
ject to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated his army 
to make the attempt. Josephus has given a very particular account of 
the building of this wall; which, hea says, was effected in three days, 
though it was not less than thirty-nine furlongs (nearly nine English 
miles) in length, and had thirteen towers erected at proper distances, 
in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in garrisons. When the 
wall was thus completed, the Jews were so Ἄς on every side, that 
no person could escape out of the city, and no provision could be brought 
in; so that the besieged Jews were involved in the most terrible dis- 
tress by the famine that ensued. ? 


(1...) Christ's prophetic advice to the Christians, who might then be in 
Jerusalem, to make their escape. 


PropHecy.—Matt. xxiv. 16—18. Mark xii. 14—16. Luke xxi. 2]. 
Then let them which are in Judea fice to the mountains, and let them 
which are iw the midst of it depart out ; and let them that are in the 
{adjacent] countries enter thereinto. And let not him that is on 
the house-top, go down into the house, neither enter therein to take 
any thing out of his house. And let him that is in the field not 
turn back again to take up his garment (which he had thrown 
aside as an incumbrance). 

FuLFILMENT.—This counsel was wisely remembered and wisely 
followed by the Christians afterwards. By Judea, in this part of our 
Lord's prophecy, we are to understand ajl the southern parts of Pales- 
tine, both the plain and the hill countries, which at this time had re- 
ceived the appellation of Judea. By the mountains we are to under- 
stand the countries on the eastern side of the river Jordan, especially 
those which during the Jewish war were under the government of the 
younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor Claudius gave Batanza and 
‘Trachonitis (the tetrarchy of Philip), and Abilene (the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias). Nero afterwards added that quarter of Galilee where 
Tiberias and Tarrichea stood, and in Perea, Julias with its fourtcen 
villages. Asal] these mountainous countries remained in obedience to 
the Romans, those who fled into them were safe. In the twelfth year of 
Nero, Josephus informs us that Cestius Gallus, the president of Syria, 
came with a powerful army against Jerusalem; which he might have 
assaulted and taken : but without any just reason, and contrary to the 
expectation of all, he raised the siege and departed. Immediately 
after his retreat, ‘‘ many of the principal Jewish people forsook the 


1 De Bell. Jud. lib. 6.¢. 6.8.1. 2 Ibid. lib. 5.c. 12. § ¥, 2ae 
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city as men do a sinking ship?.” And a few years afterwards, when 
Vespasian was drawing his forces towards Jerusalem, a great multi- 
tude fled from Jericho into the mountainous country for their security *. 
Among these it is probable that there were some Christians; but we 
learn more certainly from ecclesiastical historians 3, that, at this junc- 
ture, all who believed in Jesus Christ, warned by this oracle or pro- 
phecy, quitted Jerusalem, and removed to Pella, and other places 
beyond the river Jordan; and thus marvellously escaped the general 
shipwreck of their country: for we do not read any where that so 
much as one Christian perished in the siege of Jerusalem. 


(iii.) The appearance of false Christs and false prophets during the 
siege. 

PropHecy.—Mark xiii. 22. Matt. xxiv.4. False Christs and false 
prophets shall rise, and shall shew great signs and wonders ; insomuch 
that, if it were possible, they shull deceive the very elect (that is), the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Ἢ 

FuLriLMenT.—Our Saviour had before cautioned his disciples against 
false Christs, (see p. 689 supra.) This prediction is not a repetition of 
the former prophecy, but relates to those impostors who appeared 
during the time of the siege, and concerning whom Josephus 4 thus 
speaks :—-‘* The tyrannical zealots, who ruled the city, suborned many 
false prophets to declare, that aid would be given to the people from 
heaven. This was done to prevent them from attempting to desert, 
and to inspire them with confidence. In this manner impostors, 
abusing the sacred name of God, deluded the unhappy multitude ; who, 
like infatuated men that have neither eyes to see, nor reason to judge, 
regarded neither the infallible denunciations pronounced by the antient 
prophets, nor the clear prodigies that indicated the approaching deso- 
lation.” 


(iv.) The miseries of the Jews during and subsequently to the siege. 


PropHecy.—Luke xxi. 22. For these be the days of vengeance, that 
all things which are written may be fulfilled —Mark xii. 17. 19. Matt. 
xxiv. 19.21. Luke xxi. 23, 24. But woe to them that are with child, 
and that give suck in those days, for in those days there shalt be great 
tribulation, distress in the land, and wrath upon this people; such as 
was not from the beginning of the creation which God created, unto 
this time ; no, nor ever shall be. And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations. 

FuLritmMent.—It is a very material circumstance in this prophecy, 
that the calamity of the Jews should be so strange and unparalleled, as 
never was in the world before; for though it might easily have been 
foretold from the temper of the people, which was prone to sedition, 
that they were very likely to provoke the Romans against them ; yet 
there was no probability that all things should have come to such an ex- 
tremity ; for it was not the design of the Roman government to destroy 
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1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. 19. ὃ 6. c. 20. § 1. 2 Ibid. lib. 4. c. 8. § 2. 
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any of those provinces which were under them, but only to keep them 
in subjection, and reduce them by reasonable severity in case of revolt. 
But that such a calamity should have happened to them under Titus, 
who was the mildest, and farthest from severity of all mankind, nothing 
was more unlikely ; and that any people should conspire together to 
their own ruin, and so blindly and obstinately run themselves into 
such calamities, as made them the pity of their enemies, was the most 
incredible thing; so that nothing less than a prophetical spirit could 
have foretold so contingent and improbable a thing as this was. To the 
extreme sufferings of the Jews Josephus bears most ample testimony. 
In the preface to his history of the Jewish war, speaking generally of 
the calamities that befel the Jews, he says, almost in our Saviour’s 
words, that “ all the calamities, which had befallen any nation From 
THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, were but small in comparison of those 
of the Jews.” A brief enumeration of particulars will, however, shew 
the extremities to which this unhappy nation were reduced. 

Within the city, the fury of the opposite factions was so great that 
they filled all places, even the temple itself, with continual slaughters. 
Nay, to such a height did their madness rise, that they destroyed the 
very granaries of corn, which should have sustained them; and burnt 
the magazines of arms which should have defended them *. By this 
means, when the siege had lasted only two months, the famine began 
to rage, and at length reduced them to such straits, that the barbarities 
which they practised are not to be imagined. All the reverence due 
to age and the sacred ties of parent and child were annihilated. 
Children snatched the half baked morsels, which their fathers were 
eating, out of their mouths; and mothers even snatched the food 
out of their own children’s mouths %. As the siege advanced, the 
ravages of the famine increased, and devoured the people by whole 
houses and families ; the upper rooms were filled with women and 
children who were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city were 
full of the dead bodies of the aged 4. The children also, and the young 
men, wandered about the market places like shadows, and fell down 
dead wheresoever their misery seized them. At length the famine 
became so extreme, that they gladly devoured what the most sordid 
animals refused to touch : and a woman of distinguished rank (who had 
been stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions by the sol- 
diers,) in hunger, rage, and despair, killed and roasted her babe at the 
breast, and had eaten one half of him before the horrid deed was dis- 
covered. 5 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud lib, 1. Pref. § 4. 2 Ibid. 118. 5. ς. 1. § 4. 

8. Ibid. 110. 5. c. 10. 8.9, 5. S ibid: libeagwic. 12. § ὅ, 

5 Ihid. lib 6. c. 3. 8 5, 4. The historian deplores the cruel deed, as a most 
flagrant violation of nature, which had never been perpetrated by Greek or harbarian; 
and such as he would not have related, if there had not been innumerable witnesses to it in 
his own age. It may be proper to remark, that this horrid circumstance was a further ac- 
complishment of the prophecy of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 53. 56. 57.3; and which had 
twice before been fulfilled,—first in Samaria, the capital of the idolatrous ten tribes, 
when besieged by Benhadad king of Syria (2 Kings vi. 29,), and again, in Jerusalem, 
when besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. See the Lamentations of Jeremiah, ii, 20. 
iv. 10. 
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During the siege, many hundreds, who were taken by the Romais, 
were first whipped, then tormented with various kinds of tortures, and 
finally crucified ; the Roman soldiers nailing them (out of the wrath 
and hatred which they bore to the Jews), one after one way, and 
another after another, to the crosses, by way of jest: until at length 
the multitude became so great, that room was wanting for the crosses, 
and crosses for the bodies '. ‘Thus terribly was their imprecation ful- 
filled—2Zis blood be on us and on our children ! (Matt. xxvii. 25.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that were massacred by 
the contending factions in Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of 
Christ's prediction, that the Jews should fall by the edge of the sword, 
is recorded by Josephus 3 when describing the sacking of that city. 

‘< And now rushing into every lane, they slew whomsoever they 
found, without distinction, and burnt the houses and all the people 
who had fled into them. And when they entered for the sake of plun- 
der, they found whole families of dead persons, and houses full of 
carcases destroyed by famine; then they came out with their hands 
empty. And though they thus pitied the dead, they did not feel the 
same emotion for the living, but killed all they met, whereby they filled 
the lanes with dead bodies. The whole city ran with blood, insomuch, 
that many things which were burning, were extinguished by the 
blood.” ‘Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem slain with the sword ; 
thus was she laid even with the ground, and her children with her. 
‘* The soldiers being now wearied with killing the Jews, and yet a great 
number remaining alive, Cesar commanded that only the armed, and 
they who resisted, should be slain. But the soldiers killed also the old 
and the infirm; and taking the young and strong prisoners, carried 
them into the women’s court in the temple. Cesar appointed one 
Fronto, his freed-man and friend, to guard them, and to determine the 
fate of each. All the robbers and the seditious he slew, one of them 
betraying another. But picking out such youths as were remarkable 
for stature and beauty, he reserved them for the triumph. All the rest 
that were above seventeen years old, he sent bound into Egypt, to be 
employed in labour there. Titus also sent many of them into the pro- 
vinces, to be slain in the theatres, by beasts and the sword. And those 
who were under seventeen years of age, were slain. And during the 
time Fronto judged them, a thousand died of hunger.” 

But the falling by the edge of the sword mentioned in our Lord’s 
prophecy, is not to be confined to what happened at the siege, m 
which not fewer than eleven hundred thousand perished >. It also 
comprehended all the slaughters made of the Jews, in different battles, 
sieges, and massacres, both in their own country and at other places, 
during the whole course of the war. Thus, by the command of 
Florus, who was the first author of the war, there were slain at 
Jerusalem+, three thousand and six hundred :—By the inhabitants 
of Cesareas, above twenty thousand :—At Scythopolis, ° above thir- 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 5. c. 11. § 1. 2 Ibid. lib. 6.c. 8. ὃ 5. 6. 9. § 2, Ὁ: 
3 fbid. lib. 6. c. 9. § δ. aide lib. 2. ς. 14. 8 9. 
5 Ibid.c. 18. § 1. 6 Ibid. 8 δ. 
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icen thousand:—At Ascalon', two thousand five hundred, and at 

Ptolemais, two thousand:—At Alexandria, under Tiberius Alexan- 
der the president®, fifty thousand :—At Joppa, when it was taken by 
Cestius Gallus 3, eight thousand four hundred :—In a mountain called 
Asamon near Sepphoris *, above two thousand: —At Damascus 5, ten thou- 
sand :-~In a battle with the Romans at Ascalon’, ten thousand :—In an 
ambuseade near the same place’, eight thousand :—At Japha8, fifteen 
thousand :—Of the Samaritans upon mount Garizin 9, eleven thousand 
and six hundred: —At Jotapa 15, forty thousand :—At Joppa, when taken 
byVespasian "1, four thousand two hundred :—At Tarichea", six thousand 
five hundred, and after the city was taken, twelve hundred :—At Ga- 
mala 13, four thousand slain, besides five thousand who threw themselves 
down a precipice :—Of those who fled with John from Gischala 14, six 
thousand :—Of the Gadarenes", fifteen thousand slain, besides an infinite 
number drowned :—In the villages of Idwnea'®, above ten thousand 
slain:—At Gerasa 17, a thousand :-—At Macherus'8, seventeen hundred : 
—In the wood of Jardes'9, three thousand :—In the castle of Masada”, 
nine hundred and sixty :—In Cyrene, by Catullus the governor %, three 
thousand :—Besides these many of every age, sex, and condition, were 
slain in this war, who are not reckoned ; but of these who are reckoned, 
the number amounts to above one million three hundred _ fifty-seven 
thousand six hundred and sixty ; which would appear almost incredible, 
if their own historian had not so particularly enumerated them. 

But besides the Jews who fell by the edge of the sword, others were 
also to be led away captive into all nations: and, considering the num- 
bers of the slain, the number of the captives too was very great. ‘here 
were taken particularly at Japha%, two thousand one hundred and thirty : 
—At Jotapa’s, one thousand two hundred :—At Tarichea %, six thousand 
chosen young men were sent to Nero, the rest sold to the number of 
thirty thousand-and four hundred, besides those who were given to 
Agrippa: —Ofthe Gadarenes %, two thousand two hundred: —In Idumea 38, 
above a thousand. Many besides these were taken at Jerusalem, so that 
as Josephus himself informs us 37, the number of the captives taken in 
the whole war amounted to ninety-seven thousand; the tall and hand- 
some young men Titus reserved for his triumph; of the rest, those 
above seventeen years of age were sent to the works in Egypt, but most 
were distributed through the Roman provinces, to be destroyed in their 
theatres by the sword or by the wild beasts ; those under seventeen were 
sold for slaves. Of these captives many underwent ahard fate. Eleven 
thousand of them % perished for want. ‘Titus exhibited all sorts of shows 


1 Josephus, de Bell. Jud. §. 5. 2 Ibid. ὃ 8. 

3 Ibid. § 10. 4 Jbid. § 11. 5 Ibid. c. 20. § 2. 

S@ibeo.c. 2. § 2, 7 Thid. § 5. 8. [614, ς. 7. 86]. 

9 Ibid. § 52. 10 Thid. § 56. 11 Ibid. ς. 8. 8 δ. 

12 Tid. ς. 9. § 9, 10. 13 Lib. 4. c. 1. § 10. I4 Ibid. c. 2.§ 5. 

45 Ὁ 0 7. 95... 16 Thid.c. 8.§ I. 12 1016... 90.851. 48° Lib. 7 )ῦ τ 
19 Ibid. ὃ 5. 20 1014. ς. 9. 81. 21 fbid.c.11.§ 9. 2 Lib, δ. 6. 7. § ΟἿΣ 
23 Ibid. § 56. 24 Ibid. c. 9. § 10. % Lib. 4. ς, 7. § δ. 


6 Ibid. c. 8. § 1. 97 Ibid. lib. 6. ς. 9, 8. 2. ὃς 3. 
2% Ibid. lib. 6. c. 9. § 2. 
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and spectacles at Caesarea, and! many of the captives were there de- 
stroyed, some being exposed to the wild beasts, and others compelled 
to fight in troops against one another. At Cesarea too, in honour of 
his brother's birth-day 3, two thousand five hundred Jews were slain ; and 
a great number likewise at Berytus in honour of his father’s. ‘The likes 
was done in other cities of Syria. ‘Those whom he reserved for his 
triumph 4 were Simon and John, the generals of the captives, and seven 
hundred others of remarkable stature and beauty. Thus were the Jews 
miserably tormented, and distributed over the Roman provinces ; and 
are they not still distressed and dispersed over all the nations of the 
earth ? 

Was not this a time of great tribulation? Were not these days of 
vengeance indeed? Was there ever a more exact accomplishment of 
any prediction than these words of our Saviour had ? 


(v.) The total destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem. 


PRopHECY.—Matt. xxill. 37, 38. Luke xi. 34, 35. O Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem! - - - Behold your house is left unto you desolate-—Matt. 
xxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2. Luke xxi. 6. The days will come, in the which 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down.—Luke xix. They shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another.—Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled. 

FuLriLMEeNT.—It seemed exceedingly improbable that the events 
here foretold by Jesus Christ, should happen in that age, when the 
Jews were at perfect peace with the Romans; and the strength of their 
citadel was such, as constrained Titus to acknowledge that it was the 
SINGULAR HAND OF Gop, that compelled them to relinquish fortifica- 
tions which no human power could have conquered’. And our Saviour’s 
words were almost literally fulfilled, and scarcely one stone was left 
upon another. The temple was a building of such strength and 
grandeur, of such splendour and beauty, that it was likely to be 
preserved, as it was worthy to be preserved, for ἃ monument of 
the victory and glory of the Roman empire. Titus was accord- 
ingly very desirous of preserving it, and protested 6 to the Jews, 
who had fortified themselves within it, that he would preserve it, even 
against their will. He had7 expressed the like desire of preserving 
the city too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other Jews to their 
countrymen, to persuade them to a surrender. But an over-ruling 
Providence directed things otherwise. The Jews themselves ὃ first set 
fire to the porticos of the temple, and then the Romans. One of the 
soldiers 9, neither waiting for any command, nor trembling for such an 
attempt, but urged by a certain divine impulse, threw a burning brand 
in at the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the 


Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 7. c. 2.§ 1. 2 ἴδ14, ς. 5. 81. 3 Ibid. ς. δ. 8 1. 
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temple itself. Titus! ran immediately to the temple, and commanded 
his soldiers to extinguish the flame. But neither exhortations nor 
threatenings could restrain their violence. ‘They either could not hear, 
or would not hear; and those behind encouraged those before to set 
fire to the temple. He was still for preserving the holy place. He 
commanded his soldiers even to be beaten for disobeying him: but 
their anger, and their hatred of the Jews, and a certain warlike vehe- 
ment fury overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread 
for his commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doors: and 
thus, as Josephus 2 says, the temple was burnt against the will of 
Cesar. 

When the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and 
plunder, Titus gave orders to demolish the foundations of the city and 
the temple.—But, that posterity might judge of the glory and value 
of his conquest, he left three towers standing as monuments of the 
prodigious strength and greatness of the city; and also apart of the 
western wall, which he designed as a rampart for a garrison, to keep 
the surrounding country in subjection. All the other buildings were 
completely tevelled with the ground. It is recorded by Maimonides, 
and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Terentius Rufus, an officer in 
the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the foundations of the 
temple, and thus remarkably fulfilled the words of the prophet Micah : 
Therefore shall Zion, for your sake, be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house as the 
high places of the forest. (Mic. iii. 12.) The city also shared the same 
fate, and was burnt and destroyed together with the temple 3. With 
the exception of the three towers, above mentioned as being left 
standing *, all the rest of the city was so demolished and levelled with 
the ground, that those who came to see it could not believe that it had 
ever been inhabited. And when Titus came again to Jerusalem in his 
way from Syria to Egypt, and beheld the sad devastation, he bitterly 
lamented the cruel necessity, which had compelled him to destroy so 
magnificent a city. After the city was thus taken and destroyed, a 
great quantity of riches were found by the Romans, who dug up the 
ruins in search of the treasures which had been concealed in the earth 5. 
So literally were the words of Jesus Christ accomplished in the ruin 
both of the city and of the temple! Well might Eleazar say to the 
Jews who were besieged in the fortress of Masada—‘* What is become 
of our city, which was believed to be inhabited by God ?—It is now 
demolished to the very foundations ; and the only monument of it that is 
left is—the camp of those who destroyed it, which is still pitched upon 
its remains.” Well might he express a passionate wish that they had 
all died before they beheld that holy city demolished by the hands of 


their enemies, and the sacred temple so profanely dug up from its 
foundations. ° 


1 Josephus, de Bell Jud. § 6, & 7. 2 lids 8 7. 
3 Ibid. lib. 6.c. 6. 8 δ. ς, 7. § 2. c. 8. 85. 
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As the Jews were to be led away captive into all nations, so was Je- 
rusalem to be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled. So completely was Judea subjugated, that the very 
land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles possessing it, while the 
Jews were nearly all slain or led into captivity: and Jerusalem has 
never since been in the possession of the Jews. When, indeed, the 
emperor Hadrian visited the eastern parts of the Roman empire, and 
found Jerusalem a heap of ruins, forty-seven years after its destruction, 
he determined to rebuild it; but not exactly on the same spot, He 
called the new city, 4118, after his own name, placed a Roman colony 
in it, and dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in the room 
of the temple of Jehovah. his profanation of the holy place was 
the great cause of the rebellions and sufferings of the Jews during the 
reign of Hadrian. The city was once more taken by them and 
burnt.—Hadrian rebuilt it—re-established the colony—ordered the 
statue of a hog (which the Jews held in religious abhorrence) to be 
set up over the gate that opened towards Bethlehem; and published 
an edict, strictly forbidding any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the 
city, or even to look at it from a distance. Thus the city remained, 
till the time of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, who greatly 
improved it, and restored the name of Jerusalem ; but the Jews were 
not permitted to reside there. Attempting in vain to get possession of 
their capital, Constantine caused their ears to be cut off, their 
bodies to be marked as rebels, and dispersed them over all the pro- 
vinces of the .empire, as fugitives and slaves. The emperor Julian, 
from enmity to the Christians, favoured the Jews; and, in the vain 
hope of contradicting the prophecy concerning it, attempted to 
rebuild the temple; but, he was miraculously prevented, and 
obliged to desist from his impious undertaking. Jovian revived the 
severe edict of Hadrian ; and the Greek emperors continued the prohi- 
bition ; so that the wretched Jews used to give money to the sol- 
diers for permission to behold and weep over the ruins of their temple 
and eity, particularly on the return of that memorable day, in which 
it had been taken by the Romans. In the reign of Heraclius, Chos- 
roes, king of Persia, took and plundered it ; but Heraclius soon reco- 
vered the possession of it.—In 637, the Christians surrendered Jerusalem 
to Omar, the Saracen caliph, who built a mosque upon the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. It remained in the possession of the Saracens above 
400 years, and then was taken by the Turks. They retained it till the 
year 1099, when the Francs took it under Godfrey of Bouloigne, Ge- 
neral of the Crusaders. The Francs kept possession 88 years, that is, 
till 1187, when the Turks, under Saladin, retook it by capitulation, 
and with them it has remained ever since. ! 


1 Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. ii. pp. 57—69. The preceding 
account of the accomplishment of our Saviour’s predictions concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the subversion of the Jewish polity, and the calamities which have befallen 
the Jews, are chiefly abridged from this learned prelate’s eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, and twenty-first dissertations, with occasional assistance from Mr. Mett’s History, 
the Interpreter of Prophecy, vol.i. pp. 288-—533. 
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‘*’Fhus literally has this prophecy been hitherto fulfilled !—Jeru- 
salem has been thus constantly trodden down of the Gentiles,—the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, and the Turks.—Its antient inha- 
bitants have been expelled, and persecuted, and tts holy places have 
been polluted. The eagles of idolatrous Rome, the crescent of the 
impostor Mahomet, and the banner of popery carried by the Crusaders, 
have been successively displayed amidst the ruins of the sanctuary of 
Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred years1.” And the Jews are still 
preserved, a living and continued monument of the truth of our Lord’s 
prediction, and of the irrefragable truth of the Christian religion. 

The conclusion of the prediction, however (TILL the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled), indicates that Jerusalem,—the city once beautiful 
for situation and the joy of the whole earth,—shall not be trodden down 
for ever. ‘‘ The times of the Gentiles will be fulfilled, when the times 
of the four great kingdoms of the Gentiles, according to Daniel's pro- 
phecies, shall be expired, and the fifth kingdom, or the kingdom of 
Christ, shall be set up in their place, and the saints of the Most High 
Shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever 
and ever. -Jerusalem, as it has hitherto remained, so probably will 
remain in subjection to the Gentiles, until these times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled ; or, as St. Paul expresses it (Rom. xi. 25, 26.), until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved 
and become again the people of God. The fulness of the Jews will 
come in as well as the fulness of the Gentiles. For (ver. 12. 25, 26.) 
if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles ; how mueh more their fulness? For I would 
not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, that blindness 
in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so all Israel shall be saved.” ¢ 


SECTION IV. 


THAT THERE IS SALVATION ONLY THROUGH CHRIST-——-AND THE 
DANGER OF REJECTING IT. 


δ]. That there is salvation onLY through Christ. 


Proruecy.—Zech. xiii. 1. In that day there shall be a fountain 
opened to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusale:n, for 
sin «nd for uneleanness.—Mal. iv. 2. Unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing in his wings.— 


Isa. li. 11. By his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify 


' Kett, on Prophecy, vol.i.p.5355. 2 Bp. Newton’s Dissertations, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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many.—Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Sion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob. See Rom. ix. 26.— 
Ps. exvili. 22. The stone which the builders refused, the same is be- 
come the head stone of the corner. Isa. xxviii. 16. Matt. xii. 10. 

FuLFinMEeNT.—John i. 16. God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Compare also 1 Thess. v. 9.; 
John xvii. 3.—Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name. See also Acts x. 43.—Acts xiii. 38, 39. 
Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by 
him all that believe are justified.—Acts iv. 11, 12. This is the stone, 
which was set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of 
the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under Heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved. 


§ 2. Of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the danger of rejecting him. 


Deut. xviti. 15.19. The Lord—will raise up unto thee a Prophet— 
Unto him shall ye hearken—Whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words, which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. [In 
Acts ili, 23. this prediction is cited and applied to Jesus Christ.]— 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. The soul that doth aught presumptuously—re- 
proacheth the Lord; and that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people, because he hath despised the word of the Lord.—Ps. ἢ. 12. 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the right way. 

John im. 18. He that believeth on him is not condemned ; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only Son of God.—Heb. ii. 3. How shall we es- 
cape if we neglect so great salvation >—Heb. x. 26. 29. If we sin wil- 
fully, after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. 
He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace.—The Lord shall be revealed 
from Heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Christ. 2 Thess. 1. 7, 8. 


©The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (Rev. xix. 10.) ;— 
and of that testimony it were easy to have offered hundreds of in- 
stances equally striking with those above given. Copious as the pre- 
ceding table of prophecies is, the selection has necessarily been restricted 
tv THE PRINCIPAL, in order that this article of our Appendix might 
not be extended to an undue length. The reader, who 15 desirous of 
seeing all (or nearly all) the predictions relative to the Messiah, is re- 
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ferred to Huet’s Demonstratio Evangelica, Prop. IX. (vol ii. pp. 595— 
1056. Amsterdam, 1680), and to Mr. Barker's “ Messiah : being the pro- 
phecies concerning him methodized, with their accomplishments, Lon- 
don1780.” 8vo. Both these works have been consulted in drawing up the 
preceding table of prophecies and their accomplishments. At the end of 
Vol. 11. Book 11. (pp. 1374—1380.) of Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Sacred 
Chronology, that learned writer has given two series of the great pro- 
phecies and allusions to Christ in the Old Testament; which are ex- 
pressly cited either as predictions fulfilled in him, or applied to him by 
way of accommodation, in the New Testament. The first of these series 
describes Jesus Christ in his human nature, as the PROMISED SEED OF THE 
WOMAN in the grand charter of our Redemption (Gen. ili. 15.) ; and his 
pedigree, sufferings, and glory in his successive manifestations of him- 
self, until the end of the world. The second series describes his cha- 
racter and offices, human and divine. Although these two series of 
prophecies consist only of references to the Old and New Testament, 
some of which necessarily coincide with the predictions above given 
at length; yet the biblical student will find his time not ill-spent in 
comparing them. The second series contains many titles and offices 
of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want of room, be inserted in the 
present work. 

To conclude :—It is a Fact worthy of remark, and which ought never 
to be forgotten, that most of the prophecies, delivered in the Old Tes- 
tament concerning the Messiah, were revealed nearly, and some of 
them more than three thousand years ago, and yet scarcely one of 
them can be applied to any man that ever lived upon earth except to 
Him, who is Immanuel, God with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom ‘give all the prophets witness.’ (Acts x. 43.) With regard to 
the predictions announced by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history 
in every age,—(and especially the present state of Jerusalem and of 
the Jews), concurs to demonstrate their truth, and consequently the 
truth of the Gospel. The more, therefore, we contemplate these as- 
tonishing racts,—the more deeply we investigate the wonderful dis- 
play of divine power, wisdom and goodness,—the more we shall be 
disposed to exclaim, with the amazed centurion,—TRULY THIS WAS 
THE SON OF GOD! 
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ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 


[ Referred to, in p. 107. of this volume, and in Vol. IV. p.239.] 


SECTION 1. 


ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, ATTACHED TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


1. Derivation of the term Apocrypha.—II. Reasons why the Apocryphal 
Books were rejected from the Canon of Scripture ;—1. They possess 
no authority whatever, to give them admission into the sacred canon ; 
—2. They were not admitted into it during the first four centuries 
of the Christian era ;—3. They contradict the canonical Scriptures ; 
—4. They contain false, absurd, and incredible things ;—5. They 
contradict all other profane historians.—\II. Notices of, 1. The Apo- 
cryphal Book of Enoch; and, 2. Of the Apocryphal Ascension of 
Isaiah.—IV. Uses of these spurious productions. 


I. Besipes the Scriptures of the Old Testament, whichare universally 
acknowledged to be genuine and inspired writings, both by the Jewish, 
and Christian churches, there are several other writings, partly histo- 
rical, partly ethical, and partly poetical, which are usually printed at 
the end of the Old Testament in the larger editions of the English 
Bible,—under the appellation of the “‘ ApocrypHa, —that is, books 
not admitted into the sacred canon, being either spurious, or at least 
not acknowledged to be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek 
origin, and is either derived from the words ao τῆς κρυπτης, because the 
books in question were removed from the crypt, chest, ark, or other 
receptacle in which the sacred books were deposited, whose authority 
was never doubted; or more probably, from the verb asoxpurtw, to 
hide or conceal, because they were concealed from the generality of 
readers, their authority not being recognised by the church, and _be- 
cause they are books which are destitute of proper testimonials, their 
original being obscure, their authors unknown, and their character 
either heretical or suspected !. The advocates of the church of Rome, 
indeed, affirm that even these are divinely inspired ; but it is easy to 
account for this assertion: these apocryphal writings serve to coun- 
tenance some of the corrupt practices of that church. 


1 Augustin. contra Faustum, lib. xi. c. 9, De Civitate Dei, lib. xv. c. 25. § 4. The 
passages are given at length in Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p. 90. 8vo.; vol. ii. 
p- 581. 410. 
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II. ‘The Protestant churches not only account those books to be 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, which are esteemed 
such by the church of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the third 
and fourth books of Esdras, the addition at the end of Job, and the 
hundred and fiity-first psalm; but also the books of Tobit, Judith, the 
additions to the book of Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the 
prophet, with the epistle of Jeremiah, the Song of the ‘hree Children, 
the story of Susanna, the story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first 
and second books of Maccabees. The books here enumerated are 
unanimously rejected by Protestants for the following reasons : 

1. They possess no authority whatever, either external or internal, to 
procure their admission into the sacred canon. 

None of them are extant in Hebrew; all of them are in the Greek 
language, except the fourth book of Esdras, which is only extant in 
Latin. They were written for the most part by Alexandrian Jews, 
subsequently to the cessation of the prophetic spirit 1, though before 
the promulgation of the Gospel®. Not one of the writers in direct 
terms advances a claim to inspirations; nor were they ever received 
into the sacred canon by the Jewish church, and therefore they were 
not sanctioned by our Saviour. No part of the apocryphais quoted, or 
even alluded to, by him or by any of his apostles: and both Philo and 
Josephus, who flourished in the first century of the Christian era, are 
totally silent concerning them. 3 


1 In the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 4—6.) it is intimated that after him no prophet 
should arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the Messiah, should appear in the 
spirit and power of Elijah; and the Jews unanimously agree that the prophetic spirit 
ceased with Malachi.. The author of the book of Wisdom pretends that it was written 
by Solomon—a pretension not only manifestly false, but which also proves that book 
not to have been inspired. For, in the first place, the author, whoever he was, cites 
many passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not prophesy till many ages after the 
time of Solomon, and consequently the hook could not have been written by him; and 
secondly, it represents the Israelites (Wisd. ix. 7, 8. xv. 14.) as being in subjection to 
their enemies; whereas we know from the sacred writings, that they enjoyed great ἡ 
peace and prosperity during the reigu of Solomon. 

2 Such at least isthe general opinion of commentators; but Moldenhawer has urged 

some reasons for thinking that some of the apocryphal hooks,—as Tobit, the fourth 
book of Esdras, and perhaps also the book of Wisdom,—were written after the birth of 
our Saviour, and consequently they cannot be considered as apocryphal books. His ar- 
guments are noticed in Vol. IV. pp. 240, 245. 
_ 3 So far, indeed, are the authors of the apocryphal books from asserting their own 
inspiration, that some of them say what amounts to an acknowledgment that they were 
not inspired. ‘Thus, in the prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Sirach 
entreats the reader to pardon any errors he may have committed in translating the works 
of his grandfather Jesus into Greek. In 1 Mac. iv. 46. and ix. 27. it is confessed that 
there was at that time no prophet in Israel; the second book of Maccabees (ii. 23.) 
is an avowed abridgment of five books of Jason of Cyrene; and the author concludes 
with the following words, which are utterly unworthy cf a person writing by inspiration. 
If I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired, but if slen- 
derly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto. (2 Macc. xv. 38.) Dick’s 
Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 71. 

4 The testimony of Josephus is very remarkable:—‘* We have not,” says he, ‘ an 
innumerable multitude of books among us, disagreeing from and contradicting one 
another, but only twenty-two books, containing the records of all past times, which are 
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2. The apocryphal books were not admitied into the canon of Scripture, 
during the four first centuries of the Christian church. 

They are not mentioned in the catalogue of inspired writings, made 
by Melito Bishop of Sardis, who flourished in the second century ', nor 
in those of Origen2, in the third century, of Athanasius‘, Hilary 4, 
Cyril of Jerusalem 5, Epiphanius 6, Gregory Nazianzen7, Amphilochius 8, 
Jerome 9, Rufinus 10, and others of the fourth century ; nor in the cata- 
logue of canonical books recognised by the council of Laodicea1!, held 
in. the same century, whose canons were received by the Catholic 
church; so that, as Bishop Burnet well observes, ‘“‘ we have the con- 
curring sense of the whole church of God in this matter '®.” To this 
decisive evidence against the canonical authority of the apocryphal 
books, we may add that they were never read in the Christian church 
until the fourth century; when, as Jerome informs us, they were 


justly believed to be divine. Five of them belong to Moses, which contain his laws, 
and thetraditions concerning the origin of mankind, till his death. But as to the time 
from the death of Moses, till the reign of Artaxerxes king of Persia, who reigned 
after Xerxes, the prophets who were after Moses wrote down what was done in their 
times in thirteen books. ‘The remaining four books contain hymns to God, and pre- 
cepts for the conduct of human life. Our history, indeed, has been written, since Ar- 
taxerxes, very particularly; but ἐξ has not been esteemed of equal authority with the 
former by our forefathers, because there had not been an exact succession of prophets since 
that time. And how firmly we have given credit to these books of our own nation, is 
evident by what we do : for during so many ages as have already passed, no one has been 
so bold as either to add any thing to them, to take any thing from them, or to make any 
change tn them ; but it is become natural to all Jews, immediately and from their very 
birth, to esteem these books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in them, and if 
it be necessary, willingly to die for them.” Josephus contra Apion, lib. i.§ 8. Josephus’s 
testimony is related by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c.ix. and x.) ; and it is further 
worthy of remark, that the most learned of the Roman Catholic writers admit that the 
apocryphal books were never acknowledged by the Jewish church. See particularly 
Huet’s Demonstr. Evangelica, prop. iv. tom. i. De Libro Tobit, p.'306. De Libro 
Judith, p. 309. De Libris Machabzorum, p. 460. De Canone Librorum Sacrorum, 
p- 473. See also Dupin’s Dissertation Préliminaire ou Prolégomeénes sur la Bible, pp. 85, 
86. 89.112. Amst. 1701. 

1 This catalogue is inserted by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, lib. iv. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 25. pp. 599. 

3 In his Festal or Paschal Epistle. See the extract in Dr, Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. 
pp. 282—285. 8vo. ; vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 4to. 

4 Prolog. in Psalmos, p. 9. Paris, 1695. Lardner, vol. iv. p. 505. 8vo.; vol. ii. 
Ρ. 413. 4to. 

€ Inhis Fourth Catechetical Exercise. Ibid. vol. iv. p. 299. 8vo. ; vol. ii. p. 411. 4to. 

6 In various catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol. iv. pp, 512, 313. 8vo.; vol. ii. 
p- 409. 4to. — 

7 Carm. 53. Op. tom. 11. p. 98. Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 407, 408. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 470. 
4to- 

8 In Carmine Jambico ad Seleucnm, p. 126. Ibid. p. 413, 8vo.; vol. ti. p. 475. 

9 In Prefat. ad Libr. Regum sive Prologo Galeato. Lardner, vol. v. pp. 16,17. 8vo.; 
vol. ti, p. 540. 4to. and also in several of his prefaces to other books, which are given by 
Dr. L. pp. 18—22. 8vo. ; or pp. 540—543. 4to. 

10 Expositio ad Symb. Apost. Lardner, vol. v. pp. 75, 76. 8vo. ; vol. ii p. 573. 4to. 

11 Can. 59, 60. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 308, 309. 8vo. ; vol. ii. pp. 414.415. 4to. Besides 
Dr. Lardner, Bishop Cosin, in his Scholastical History of the Canon, and Moldenhawer 
(Introd. ad Vet. Test. pp. 148-—-154.), have given extracts at length from the above- 
mentioned fathers, and others, against the authority of the apocryphal books. 

12 On the Sixth Article of the Anglican church, p. 111. 6th edit. 
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read ‘‘ for example of life and instruction of manners, but were not 
applied to establish any doctrine ' ;” and contemporary writers® state, 
that although they were not approved as canonical or inspired writings, 
yet some of them, particularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, 
were allowed to be perused by catechumens. As a proof that they 
were not regarded as canonical in the fifth century, Augustine relates, 
that when the book of Wisdom and other writings of the same class 
were publicly read in the church, they were given to the readers or 
inferior ecclesiastical officers, who read them in a lower place than 
those which were universally acknowledged to be canonical, which were 
read by the bishops and presbyters in a more eminent and conspicuous 
manners. ΤῸ conclude :—Notwithstanding the veneration in which 
these books were held by the Western Church, it is evident that the 
same anthority was never ascribed to them as to the Old and New 
‘Testament ; until the last council of ‘Trent, at its fourth session, pre- 
sumed to place them all (excepting the prayer of Manasseh and the 
third and: fourth books of Esdras) in the same rank with the inspired 
writings of Moses and the prophets. 

3. The apocryphal books contain many. things which are fabulous, 
contradictory, and directly at variance with the Canonical Scriptures. 
To mention only a few instances out of many that might be adduced ; 
—the story of Bel and the Dragon is, confessedly, a mere fiction ;— 
and there are very strong grounds for concluding that the book of Judith 
is of the same description.—This heroine is introduced as justifying the 
murder of the Shechemites, which is condemned in Gen. xlix. 7. The 
author of the book of Tobit has added to the views of God and Provi- 
dence, delineated in the Old Testament, tenets of Babylonian or 
Assyrian origin, concerning demons or angels, intermediate beings 
between the Deity and man. The author of the book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon alludes to the people of Israel as being in subjection. to their 
enemies, which was not the case during Solomon's reign. We read 
indeed that he had enemies in the persons of Hadad, Rezon, and Je- 
roboam (1 Kings xi. 14. 23. 25, 26.) ; who vexed him, but we no 
where find that they subdued his people: and the schism of the ten 
tribes did not take place until after the death of Solomun.—Baruch 15 
said (i. 2.) to have been carried into Babylon, at the same time when 
Jeremiah tells us that he was carried into Egypt (Jer. xlni. 6, 7.) In 
2 Mace. xiv. 41. suicide (which is prohibited in Exod. xx. 13.) is men- 
tioned with approbation.—Lastly the first and second books of Mac- 
cabees contradict each other: for, in the former (1 Macc. vi. 4—16), 
Antiochus Epiphanes is said to have died in Babylon; and in the latter 
he is represented, first, as-having been slain by the priests in the 
temple of Nanea in Persia (2 Macc. i. 13—16), and afterwards as 
dying ‘a miserable death in a strange country among the mountains!” 


(ix. 28). 


1 Pref. in Libr. Salomonis. Op. tom. i. pp. 938, 959. Lardner, vol. v. p. 18. 8vo. ; 
vol. 1. p. 540. 4to. 
2 The author of the Synopsis of Scripture attributed toAthanasius (see Lardner, vol, iv. 
p- 290.), and also the pretended Apostolical Canons (Can. ult). 
S Augustin. de Predest. Sanct. lib, i. c, 14. in Bishop Cosin’s Scholastical History of. 
the Canon, p. 106. 
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4. The apocryphal books contain passages which are in themselves 
false, absurd, and incredible. 

Thus, in the Book of Tobit, the angel that is introduced, is repre- 
sented as deliberately telling a falsehood to Tobit (v. 12. compared 
with xii. 15): the expulsion of a demon by fumigation (vi.) is a thing 
not more absurd than incredible, as also is the story of water being 
converted into fire, and vice versa (2 Macc. i. 19—22.), and of the 
tabernacle and ark, walking after Jeremiah, at the prophet’s command. 
(2 Mace. 11. 4.) 

ὃ. Lastly, There are passages in the apocryphal books, which are so 
inconsistent with the relations of all other profane historians, that they 
sal be admitted without much greater evidence than belongs to these 

ooks. 

For instance, in | Macc. viii. 16. it is said that the Romans ““ com- 
mitted their government to one man every year, who ruled over all that 
country, and that all were obedient to that one, and that there was 
neither envy nor emulation amongst them.” Now this assertion is 
concentictetl by every Roman historian without exception. The im- 
perial government was not established until more than a century after 
the time when that book was written. In like manner, the account 
(in 1’ Mace. i. 6, 7.) of the death of Alexander, misnamed the Great, is 
not supported by the historians who have recorded his last hours. 

Although the apocryphal books cannot be applied “to establish 
any doctrine,” yet “they are highly valuable as antient writings, 
which throw considerable light upon the phraseology of Scripture, 
and upon the history and manners of the East: and as they contain 
many noble sentiments and useful precepts, the Anglican church, in 
imitation of the primitive’ church of Christ, doth read them for ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners?.” On this account the 
rea ἐν will find an analysis of these books, in the fourth volume of this 
work. e 

III. Besides the books commonly termed apocryphal, which have 
thus been deservedly rejected from the canon of Scripture, there are 
numerous spurious productions extant, the earliest of which (the pre- 
tended book of Enoch) could not have been written till shortly before 
the commencentent of the Christian era ; but by far the greatest part 
of them were forged between the second and fourth centuries. The 
industrious bibhographer, John Albert Fabricius, collected fragments 
and notices of all (or nearly all) these productions, which he has 
discussed in the two hundred and forty chapters of which his Codex 
Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti consists °. ‘The bare enumeration 
of these forgeries would extend this article to an undue length: but 
there are two apocryphal productions, bearing the names of Enoch 


1 It may be propet to remark that the Anglican church does not read all the books 
of the Apocrypha; it reads no part of either hook of Esdras, or of the Maccabees, nor 
does it read the Song of the Three Children, nor the prayer of Manasseh. Bishop 
Tomline’s Elements of Christ. Theol. vol. ii. p. 199. Pfeiffer, Critica Sacra, cap. 14. 
Op. tom. ii. pp. 795—799. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad. Vet. Test. pp. 145—-155. Hei- 
degger, Enchririd. Biblicum, pp. 305—322. See also Bishop Marsh’s Comparative 
View of the Churches of England and Rome, pp. 78—98. 

2 See pp. 259—249. 

3 It was published at Hamburgh in 1722, 1723, in two thick volumes, 8vo. 
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and Isaiah, which have been rescued from utter oblivion by the perse- 
vering researehes of the Rev. Dr. Laurence, and which are of sufficient 
importance to claim a distinct notice. 

1. The Book of Enoch the Prophet : an Apocryphal Production sup- 
posed to have been lost for ages: but diseovered at the close of the last 
century in Abyssinia, now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. By Richard Laurenee, LL.D. Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, &c. Oxford, 1821, 8vo. 

The Apocryphal Book of Enoch, m the lastand preceding century, 
proved a prolitic subject for critical speculation and thcological dis- 
cussion. ‘Che circumstance of its having been quoted by an inspired 
writer of the New Testament ', augmented the despair of recovering 
a supposed treasure which had long been lost. It was known until 
the eighth century of the Christian era, after which it seems to have 
sunk into complete oblivion. 

A considerable fragment of it, however, was discover © by Julius 
Cesar Scaliger, in the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus ; a work 
which had not then been printed. He extracted the whole of this 
fragment, which he published in his notes to the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius®. Still, however, as it did not contain the passage quoted by 
Saint Jude, doubts were entertained, whether the apostle really re- 
ferred to the same production as was cited by Syncellus, or derived his 
information respecting the prophecy of Enoch from some other source. 
Since the discovery of Scaliger, much has been written, but very little 
if any additional information obtained upon this subject. The fullest 
account of the opinions entertained by the Fathers, and the quotations 
which they made from this celebrated apocryphal production, before 
it was lost, as well what has sinee been conjectured respecting it by 
modern critics, are to be found in the Codex Pseudepigraphus of 
Fabricius, above inentioned 3, who has also printed at length the Greek 
fragment of it preserved by Syncellus. 

But although the Greek copy of this book, (itself perhaps nothing 
more thana mere translation from some Hebrew or Chaldee original), 
seems to have been irretrievably lost, yet an idea prevailed, so early 
as the commencement of the seventeenth century, that an Ethiopic 
version of it still existed in Abyssinia. Finally, researches were made 
for it by the distinguished Ethiopic scholar Ludolph; and every idea 
that the book was extant in an Ethiopic version was altogether aban- 
doned from that time until towards the close of the last century, when 
our enterprising countryman Mr. Bruce not only proved its existence, 
but brought with him from Abyssinia ¢hree manuscript copies of it, 
one of which he presented to the Library at Paris, another to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the third he reserved for himself‘. 
From the Bodleian MS. Dr. Laurence has made his translation, to 


' Jude, v.14, 15. See the passage in Vol. II. p. 462. infra. 

2 Pp. 404, 405. edit. Amst. 1658. 

8. Vol. i. pp. 160-—224. In p. 222, 3. Fabricius mentions twenty different authors who 
have more or less alluded to this book. 

4 A short summary of the contents of the Apucryphal Book of Enocli is given ina 
note to vol. ii. pp. 424—426. of the octavo edition of Mr. Bruce’s travels, by the 
editor, Mr. Murray. 
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which he has prefixed an elaborate preliminary dissertation on the 
history, &c. of this apocryphal production, to which we are prin- 
cipally indebted for the present outline of its contents. 

Although (as Dr. Laurence has satisfactorily proved) neither the 
Jewish nor the Christian church ever admitted the book of Enoch into 
the canon, it was regarded by a learned but in some respects fanciful 
writer of the second century, Tertullian ', both as an inspired compo- 
sition and also as the genuine production of him whose name it bears ; 
but his opinion is contradicted by the uniform judgment of the Jewish 
and of the Christian church (the Abyssinian church alone excepted) 
among whose canonical books it was never enumerated. 

Dr. Laurence has proved by internal evidence, which does not adinit 
of abridgement, that the production in question was the composition 
of some unknown Jew under the borrowed name of Enoch ; that it 
must have originally been extant in Hebrew, though such original is 
now lost; and that it was written before the rise of Christianity, by a 
Jew who did not reside in Palestine, and most probably at an early 
period of Herod's reign, about ninety-six (perhaps one hundred) years 
before the epistle of Jude was written. 

The subject of the apocryphal Book of Enoch is, a series of visions 
respecting the fallen angels, their posterity the giants which occa- 
sioned the deluge, the mysteries of heaven, the place of the final judg- 
ment of men and angels, and various parts of the universe seen by 
Enoch. The language is the purest Ethiopic; and its style is evidently 
copied after that of the book of Daniel. In an appendix, Dr. Lau- 
rence has printed a Latin version of many chapters, executed by the 
learned Baron Sylvestre de Sacy from the Paris manuscript. Dr. L. 
also announces that Professor Gesenius of Halle has it in contempla- 
tion to publish a transcript of the Parisian copy, accompanied with a 
Latin translation. 

2. Ascensio Isaie Vatis, opusculum pseudepigraphum, multis abhinc 
seculis, ut videtur, deperditum, nunc autem apud Atthiopas compertum, 
et cum versione Latina Anglicanaque publici juris factum. A Ricardo 
Laurence LL.D. Hebraice Lingue Professore Regio, &c. Oxonii et 
Londini, 1819, ὅνο. 

This volume contains a pretended history of the prophet Isaiah’s 
ascension through the firmament and six heavens into the seventh ; 
together with some pseudo-prophecies, and a relation of the prophet's 
martyrdom. With a view to ascertain the date of this composition, 
as no satisfactory external evidence is furnished by the early writers 
who have incidentally mentioned it, Dr. Lawrence has instituted a 
minute investigation of the intcrnal testimony, furnished by the pro- 
duction eae The result of this examination, which is conducted 
with singular acuteness and felicity, is that the ascension of Isaiah 
niust have been composed towards the close of the year 68 or in the 
beginning of the year 69. From the circumstance of an anonymous 
author having used in the Ethiopic the unusual Greek word atrope for 
the roof of a house, while in the Hebrew and in all the versions the 


1 Tertulliani Opera, pp. 95. 150,151. ‘The passages are given at length by 
Dr. Laurence. Prel, Diss. pp. xv—xvil. 
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word signifies a net, (that is a lattice placed in the flat roof to light the 
apartment beneath ')—the learned editor concludes that this production 
must have been written in Greek. It appears, however, that this 
Greek word was in use in Egypt in the second century, whence in all 
probability it crept into the Ethiopic language about that period, A 
Jew writing in Greek, would have used that word which his own 
Scriptures and the Septuagint had previously adopted in 2 Kings i. 2, 
A translator would have used the first term that suggested itself. From 
the prevalence of the oriental orthography of particular words, as well 
as from the Hebrew Scriptures being quoted instead of the Greek ver- 
sion in a passage where they differ, ic seems more probable (as an able 
critic has remarked 2), that the Ascensio Isai@ was originally written 
in Hebrew, the native tongue of the writer. 

IV. ‘‘ The fate of apocryphal writings, in general ” (Dr. Laurence re- 
marks) ‘has been singular. On one side, from the influence of theolo- 
gical opinion, they have sometimes been injudiciously admitted into 
the canon of Scripture ; while on the other side, from an over anxiety 
to preserve that canon inviolate, they have been not simply rejected, 
but loaded with every epithet of contempt and obloquy. The feelings 
perhaps of both parties have, on such occasions, run away with their 
judgment. For writings of this description, whatsoever may or ma 
not be their claims to inspiration, at least are of considerable utility, 
where they indicate the theological opinions of the periods at which 
they were composed.” 3 

This Dr. Laurence apprehends to be peculiarly the case of the book 
of Enoch ; which, as having been written before the doctrines of 
Christianity were promulgated to the world, must afford us, when it 
refers (as it repeatedly does refer) to the nature and character of the 
-Messiah, credible proofs of what were the Jewish opinions upon those 
points before the birth of Christ ; and consequently before the possible 
predominance of the Christian creed. 

In the apocryphal Book of Enoch, ““ clear and distinct allusions are 
made to a Being, highly exalted with the Lord of Spirits, under the 
appellations of the Son of Man‘, the Elect One®, the Messiah 6, and 
the Son of God7. Disputes have arisen respecting the nature of the 
Son of Man described in the vision of Daniel ; and Unitarians contend 
that his existence commenced at the birth of Christ ; affirming, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no Jew of any age ever held the opinion 
of his pre-existence, much less ever regarded him as an object of 
divine worship.” But, that the Jewish doctrine before Christ, upon 
this point, was totally different from that which the Unitarians assert 
it to have been, Dr. Laurence has shewn in his remarks upon the 
first book of Ezra’. The apocryphal work, however, which bears the 
name of Enoch, affords fuller and more decisive testimony on this 
subject ; and as the true doctrine concerning the person of Christ is of 
vital importance to every one who bears the Christian name, the 


a a ΄-΄Ππορ΄ρ΄“«Φ΄ρ-ΦΦ7 ..--΄-΄΄Πὅ6“Π“ΠὖΠΠ5Πἷρ“πρ“ρΠὖ6 0 ς΄ΠΠρ5.-............ 


1 See 2 Kings,i.2. “2. Antijacobin Review, for July 1819. vol. lvi. pp. 450, 431. 
3. Dr. Laurence’s Prel. Diss. tothe Book of Enoch, p. x1. 

4 Chap. xlvi. 1,2. xviii, 2, ὅτε. 5 Chap. xlviii. * 2, &c. 

6 Chap. xlviii, 11. Ii, 4. ΟΡ ΠῚ" 8 Pp. 520, 3521. 
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reader (we trust) will not be displeased to see the testimony of this 
Jewish writer. 

‘The Apocryphal Enoch,” says Dr. Laurence, “evidently copies 
after Daniel: so much so, indeed, that his more minute delineation of 
the prophet’s vision may be regarded as explanatory of its meaning 
according to the received doctrine of the Jews in his own day. In 
this point of view at least his sentiments are of considerable impor- 
tance, because necessarily uninfluenced by Christian prepossessions. 
Alluding to the Son of Man, he says “‘ Berorz the sun and the signs 
were created, BEFORE the stars of heaven were formed, his name was 
invoked in the presence of the Lord of spirits... .. All who dwell on earth, 
shall fall down AND WORSHIP BEFORE HIM; Shall bless and glorify 
him ; and sing praises to himin the name of the Lord of spirits. . ..There- 
fore the Elect and the Concealed One EXISTED in his presence BEFORE 
THE WORLD WAS CREATED, AND FOR EVER!.” Again, when speaking 
of the terror which shall afflict the great rulers of the earth in the day 
of judgment, he expresses himself in the following manner :—‘ They 
shall be astonished, and humble their countenance, and trouble shall 
seize them, when they behold the Son of the Woman sitting upon the throne 
of his glory. Then shall the kings, the princes, and all who possess 
the earth, glorify him who has dominion over all things, him who was 
concealed: for, FROM THE BEGINNING, the Son of Man existed τὲ 
SECRET, whom the Most High preserved in the presence of his power, and 
revealed to the elect... .. All the kings, the princes, the exalted, and those 
who rule over the earth, shall fall down on their faces before him, and 
SHALL WORSHIP HIM. They shall fix their hopes on this Son of Man, 
AND SHALL PRAY TO HIM, AND PETITION HiM FOR MERCY. ἡ δ᾽ 

In these passages the pre-existence of the Messiah 15 asserted in Jan- 
guage, which admits not the slightest shade of ambiguity. But allusion 
is made, in this apocryphal production, not only to the Elect One, or 
to the Messiah, ** but also to another Divine Person or Power; both of 
whom, under the joint denomination of the Lords, are stated to have 
been over the water, that is, over the fluid mass of unformed matter, 
at the period of creation.” ‘ He, [the Elect One] it is stated, “ shall call 
to every power of the heavens, to all the holy above, and to the power of 
God. The Cherubim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanin, all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of THe Lorps, namely, of the Elect one, and 
of the other Power, who upon earth were over their water on that day, 
shall raise their united voice,” &c.> “Τὴ this passage an obvious reference 
occurs to the first verse in Genesis, in which it is said that the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters. As therefore the more full 
description of the Son of Man, here given, may be considered as the 
Jewish comment of the day upon the vision of Daniel, so also” (says 
Dr. Laurence) ‘“ I apprehend must the last quoted allusion to the book 
of Genesis be considered as a comment of the same nature upon that 
account of Moses, which describes the commencement of creation. 
Here then we have not merely the declaration of a Pluralty, but that 


1 Chap. xlvill. 3, 4, 5. " 
2 Chap, Ixi. 8—10. 12, 15. Prel. Diss. to the Book of Enoch, pp. xii. xli. 
3 Chap. Ix. 15, 14. 
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of a precise and distinct Trinity, of persons, under the supreme appel- 
lation of Lords ; two of whom, denominated the Elect One and the other 
{divine] Power, are represented as not less engaged than the Lord of 
Spirits himself, in the formation of the world. And it should be added, 
that, upon these, as upon the more immediate agents in the work of 
creation, a particular class of angels is mentioned as appropriately 
attendant. ..... There is no allegory here; but a plain and clear, 
though slight, allusion to a doctrine, which, had it not formed a part 
of the popular creed at the time, would scarcely have been intelligible. 
Three Lords are enumerated; the Lord of Spirits, the Lord the Elect 
One, and the Lord the other Power, the two vaca οἵ whom, as well as 
the former, are described as Creators ; an enumeration, which evidently 
implies the acknowledgement of three distinct Persons, participating 
in the name and in the power of the Godhead. Such therefore, from 
the evidence before us, appears to have been the doctrine of the Jews, 
respecting the divine nature, ANTECEDENTLY to the rise and promul- 
gation of Christianity.” ! 

The Ascension of Isaiah, also, is of considerable value, though it is 
confessedly a spurious production of an unknown Jewish Christian 
author. In matters of faith indeed, it is to us of no authority whatever: 
but, having been written so early as the close of a. p. 68, or the com- 
mencement of 69, it is good evidence of the practice, worship, and 
opinions which existed at the era of its composition, though these, 
like all other opinions, must ultimately be brought to the test of Scrip- 
ture and rational criticism. Thus, the author of this production, has 
distinctly spoken of the miraculous Incarnation of Jesus Christ,. and 
of his prior éxistence with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, in the same 
manner as the Universal Church of Christ has ever done. The ninth 
chapter is particularly worthy of notice, on account of the testimony 
which it affords to the divine worship of Jesus Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit by Christians (which many in the present age deny to have been 
the fact), only thirty-two or thirty-three years after the resurrection 
and ascension of our Saviour. In this chapter there is a very particular 
relation of a vision, which the author represents the prophet Isaiah to 
have had of the Lorp Curist, whom a host of saints and angels were 
in the very act of worshipping and glorifying ; and the prophet, who had 
before been forbidden to worship an angel, is by the angelic conductor 
of the scene expressly directed to worship Curist. Nor is an inferior 
degree of exaltation ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Him as well as Jesus 
Christ (who in this tract is called the Beloved, the Elect, and the Son 
of God) all the saints and angels are said to approach, worship, and 
glorify. The following extract, containing the twenty-seventh to the 
forty-second verse’of the chapter referred to, will furnish at once the 
evidence and the proof of the preceding remarks. 

« Then I beheld one standing, whose glory surpassed that of all, whose glory was 
great and wonderful. 


And while I was contemplating him, all the saints and angels, whom I had seen, ad- 
vanced towards him. Adam, Abel, Seth, and all the saints of old approached, wor- 


re ee ὃ -..,’ θϑ -’ᾷῦὖῸ-΄΄Πρὃθ [-΄-΄ὸ΄Π..--π|,.,ηυχὼ΄ τ11ςὶᾳὲΒϑψτὺᾷὺἅπ.0,1:----.--.,....-ρ- 


! Dr. Laurence’s Prel. Diss. pp. xiii, xlvi. 
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SHIPPED, and glorified him, all with united voice. JZ myself also glorified with thems 
and my glorifying resembled theirs. 

Immediately all the angels approached, worsuiPpPeD, and glorified. 

He then became changed, and appeared like an angel : 

When instantly that angel, who was conducting me, said, ‘Worsu1e Him; and I 


worshipped.’ 
The angel added; ‘ This is the LORD OF ALL THE GLORY, (that is, Jesus 


Christ), which thou hast beheld.’ 

And while I was still conversing, I perceived another glorious being, who was similar 
to him in appearance, and whom the saints approached, worshipped, and glorified, 
while I myself also glorified with them; but his glory was not transformed into a glory 
resembling theirs. 

Immediately also the angels approached and woRSHIPPED. 

Then I beheld the Lord and a second angel, both of whom were standing. 

The second, which I saw, was upon the left hand of my Lord. 1 asked who this was, 
My conductor said tome ; “ Worsu tp him; for this is the angel of the HOLY SPIRIT, 
who speaks by thee and other saints,’ 

Then the eyes of my soul being opened, I beheld a great glory ; but immediately be- 
came incapable of seeing, as well the angel, who was with me, as all the angels, whom 
I had before seen worshipping my Lord. 

Nevertheless I perceived, that the saints with great strength beheld that glory. 

My Lorpnow approached me and THE ANGEL OF THE SPIRIT, and said, * Behold 
it has been permitted thee to see God, and on thy account strength has been given to the 
angel, who is with thee.” 

Then I saw that my Lord worshipped and the angel of the Holy Spirit, and that both 
of them together glorified God. 

When immediately all the saints approached, and WORSHIPPED. 

All the saints and angels approached and worshipped, and all the angels glorified.” ! 

In another part of the same work, where Isaiah and the other pro- 
phets are represented as hearing ‘ the voice of the Holy Spirit,” it is 
added (ch. vi. verses 8, 9.) | 

«. And immediately when they heard it, they all woRSHIPPED THE VOICE OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT, all worshipped upon their knees, and glorified the God of righteous- 
ness, the exalted One, who exists in the world above, him, who dwells on high, the Holy 
One, him, who resides in the saints; 

GivING GLoRY To Him, because he had thus graciously granted an entrance to 
another world, had graciously granted it to man.” 

On the preceding passages the learned editor of the Ascension of 
Isaiah remarks, with equal force and truth, that ‘should not even these 
extracts satisfy those, who, in support of a favourite hypothesis, advance 
every thing but retract nothing, proof still more convincing may be 
adduced ; for the Son and the Holy Spirit are distinctly recognised as 
objects of adoration in heaven jointly with the Father. In the sixth 
heaven, it is said that ““ all InvoKEn the first, the FaTHER, and his Be- 
loved, THE Curist, and THE Hoty Spirit, with united voice.” 2 

Stronger and more decisive testimony than this it is impossible to 
adduce for the fact, that the first Christians did adore the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, as well as God the Father. 
A  ἙἝἝἷςἝςςς.. -...,,ρὑῦὑΠρᾷΓ’ὖὗ'ὗῬὗὁᾧ »..-ἘὃρἑὦνὄρὔρΠὁΠοϑργ͵ὺΤΤΤ--  ὈΓ 

1 Ascensio Isaiz, pp. 174. 128, 129. 2 Ibid. pp. 125, 174. ; 
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On the-Apocryphal Books. 


SECTION II. : 


ON THE WRITINGS USUALLY CALLED THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


{. Enumeration of these apocryphal writings.—II. External evidence 
to shew that they were never considered as inspired or canonical.— 
lil. Internal Evidence.—1V. These apocryphal books are so far from 
affecting the credibility of the genuine books of the New Testament, 
that the latter are confirmed by them. 


I. Tue spurious and apocryphal books composed in the early days of 
Christianity, which were published under the names of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, their companions, &c., and which are mentioned by 
the writers of the first four centuries under the names of gospels, epistles, 
acts, revelations, &c., are very numerous. Most of these have long 
since perished’, though some few are still extant, which have been 
collected, (together with notices of the lost pieces) and published by 
John Albert Fabricius, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, the 
best edition of which appeared at Hamburg, in 1719—1743 in three 
parts, forming two volumes 8vo. Of this work the Rev. and learned 
Mr. Jones made great use, and in fact translated the greater part of 
it, in his ‘ New and Full Method of settling the canonical Authority of 
the New Testament.’ The apocryphal books extant are, an epistle from 
Jesus Christ to Abgarus ; his Epistle, which (it is pretended) fell down 
from heaven at Jerusalem, directed to a priest named Leopas, in the 
city of Eris; the Constitutions of the Apostles ; the Apostle’s Creed ; 
the Apostolical Epistles of Barnabas, Clemens or Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp ; the gospel of the infancy of our Saviour ; the gospel of the 
birth of Mary ; the prot-evangelion of James ; the gospel of Nicodemus ; 
the Martyrdom of Thecla or Acts of Paul ; Abdias’s History of the 
Twelve Apostles; the Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans*; the Six 
Epistles of Paul to Seneca, &c. Of these various productions, those 
of which the titles are printed in Italics are comprised in a late publica- 
tion entitled ‘* The Apocryphal New Testament, being all’ the Gospels, 
Epistles, and other Pieces now extant, attributed in the first four cen- 
turies to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and their companions, and not in- 
cluded in the New Testament by its compilers. Translated and now 
collected into one volume, with Prefaces and Tables, and various Notes 
and References. London, 1820."—Second edition, 1821, 8vo. The 


' See an alphabetical catalogue of them, with references to the fathers by whom they 
were mentioned, in Jones on the Canon, vol. i. pp. 119—123. 

2 That St. Paul did not write any epistle to the Laodiceans, see Vol. 1V. pp. 405—407. 

% This is a misnomer; for all the apocryphal writings are not included in the publica- 
tion in question. 
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writings ascribed to Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genwine epistles), 
Polycarp, and Hermas, ought not in strictness to be considered as 
apocryphal, since their authors, who are usually designated the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, from their having been contemporary for a longer or 
shorter time with the Apostles of Jesus Christ, were not divinely in- 
spired apostles. The first epistle of Clement to the Corinthians indeed 
was for a short time received as canonical in some few Christian 
churches, but was soon dismissed as an uninspired production ; the 
fragment of what is called the second epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, Dr. Lardner has proved not to have been written by him. These 
productions of the apostolical fathers, therefore, have no claim to be 
considered as apocryphal writings. 

As the external form of the Apocryphal New Testament ! harmonises 
with that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Ver- 
sion of the New ‘Testament, the advocates of infidelity have availed 
themselves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility of the genuine 
books of the New Testament. The preface to the compilation entitled 
‘ The Apocryphal New Testament,’ is, certainly, so drawn up, as appa- 
rently to favour the views of the opposers of divine revelation; but as 
its editor has piscLaiMED any sinister design in publishing it, the 
writer of these pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

II. In order however that the reader may see How LITTLE the sacred 
writings of the New Testament can suffer from this publication %, a 


1 The title page is surrounded with a broad black rule, similar to that found in many 
of the large 8vo. editions of the New Testament, printed in the last century: and the 
different books are divided into chapters and verses, with a table of contents, drawn up in 
imitation of those which are found in all editions of the English Bible. 

2 In 1698 Mr. Toland published his Amyztor, in which he professed to give a cata- 
logue of books, attributed in the primitive times to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and other 
eminent persons, ‘* together with remarks and observations relating to the canon of scrip- 
ture.” Hethere raked together whatever he could find relating to the spurious gospels, 
and pretended sacred books, which appeared in the early ages of the Christian church, 
These he produced witli great pomp to the number of eighty and upwards, and though 
they were most of them evidently false and ridiculous, and carried the plainest marks of 
forgery and imposture, of which, no doubt, he was very sensible, yet he did what he 
could to represent them as of equal authority with the four gospels, and other sacred books 
of the New Testament, now received among Christians. ΤῸ this end he took advantage 
of the unwary and ill-grounded hypotheses of some learned men, and endeavoured to 
prove that the books of the present canon lay concealed in the coffers of private persons, 
till the latter times of Trajan or Adrian, and were not known to the clergy or churches 
of those times, nor distinguished from the spurious works of heretics ; and that the scrip- 
tures, which we now receive as canonical, and others which we now reject, were indiffe- 
rently and promiscuously cited and appealed to by the most ancient Christian writers, His 
design in all this, manifestly was toshew, that the gospels and other sacred writings of the 
New Testament, now acknowleged as canonical, really deserve no greater credit, aud are 
no more to be depended upon, than those books which are rejected and exploded as for- 
geries. And yet he had the confidence to pretend, in a hook he afterwards published, that 
his intention in his Amyntor, was not to invalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the canon 
of the New Testament. This may serve as one instance out of many that might be pro- 
duced of the insincerity of this opposer of revelation, whose assertionshave been adopted 
by infidels of the present day. Many good and satisfactory refutations of Toland were 
published at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. Nye, and others, and especially by 
the learned Mr. Jeremiah Jones in his ** New and Full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament,” in 2 vols. 8vo. reprinted at Oxford in 1798, in 3 vols, 
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brief statement shall be given, of the very satisfactory reasons, for 
which the apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings, ascribed to the 
apostles, have been deservedly rejected from the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the first place, they were ΝΟΥ acknowledged as authentic, nor 
were they much used, by the primitive Christians. ‘There are no quo- 
tations of these apocryphal books in the genuine writings of the apos- 
tolical fathers, that is, of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polyearp, and 
Hermas, whose writings reach from about the year of Christ 70 to 
108 ; nor are they found in any antient catalogues of the sacred books. 
Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not cited by Irenzus and 
Tertullian, who lived in the second ceniury. Indeed the apocryphal 
books above mentioned are expressly, and in so many words, rejected 
by those who have noticed them, as the forgeries of heretics, and 
consequently as spurious and heretical. 

2. Few or none of these productions, which (it is pretended) were 
written in the apostolic age, were composed before the second century, 
and several of them were forged so late as the third century, and were 
rejected as spurious at the time they were attempted to be imposed upon 
the Christian world. <A brief statement of the dates of the pieces con- 
tained inthe 4pocryphal New Testament, (with the exception of the 
writings of the apostolic fathers which are omitted for the reason 
already stated) will demonstrate this fact. 

Thus, the pseudo-Episéles of Abgarus prince of Edessa and of Jesus 
Christ were never heard of, until published by Eusebins in the 
fourth century '—Though an Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans was 
extant inthe second century, and was received by Marcion the heretic, 
who was notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New 
Testament, yet that now extant is not the same with the antient one 
under that title in Marcion’s Apostolicon or collection of apostolical 
epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a production of uncer- 
tain, but unquestionably very late, date. Mr. Jones conjectures it to 
have been forged by some monk not long before the Reformation 2; 
and, as will be shewn in a subsequent page, it was compiled from 
several passages of St. Paul's epistles——The six Epistles of Paul to 
Seneca, and eight of the philosopher to him, were never heard of, 
until they were mentioned by Jerome and Augustine, two writers who 
lived at the close of the fourth century; and who do not appear to have 
considered them as genuine ’.—In the third or perhaps in the second 
century, a Gospel of the birth of Mary was extant and received by 
several of the antient heretics, but it underwent many alterations, and 
the antient copies varied greatly from that now printed in the apocry- 
phal New Testament, which was translated by Mr. Jones from Jerome's 
Latin version, first made at the close of the fourth century 4. This 
gospel of the birth of Mary is for the most part the same with the 
Prot-evangelion or Gospel of James (which nevertheless it contradicts in 


8vo. From this work principally the following refutation of the pretensions of the 
apocryphal books of the New ‘Testament has been principally derived, as well as from 
Dr. Lardner, who in different parts of his works has collected much curious information. 
The passages being too numerous to be cited at length, the reader will find them indicated 
in the fifth index to his works, article Apocryphal Books. 

1 See Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 57—49. 

3 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 50-68, 4 Tbid. vol. il. pp. 150-140. 
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many places); and both are the production of some Hellenistic Jew. 
Both also were rejected by the antient writers.—-Ihe two gospels of 
the infancy (the second of which bears the name of Thomas) seem to 
have been originally the same ; but the antient gospel of Thomas was 
different from those of the infancy of Christ. They were received as 
genuine only by the Marcosians, a branch of the sect of Gnostics, in the 
beginning of the second century ; and were known to Mohammed or 
the compilers of the Koran, who took from them several idle traditions 
concerning Christ's infancy!.—The Gospel of Nicodemus, also called 
the Acts of Pilate, was forged by Leucius Charinus, at the latter end of 
the third or in the beginning of the fourth century, who was a noted 
forger of the Acts of Peter, Paul, Andrew, and others of the apostles 2.— 
The Apostles Creed derives its name, not from the fact of its having 
been composed, clause by clause, by the twelve apostles (of which we 
have no evidence) ; but because it contains a brief summary of the 
doctrines which they taught. It is nearly the same with the creed of 
Jerusalem, which appears to be the most antient summary of the 
Christian faith that is extant ; and the articles of which have been col- 
lected from the catechetical discourses of Cyril, who was bishop of 
Jerusalem in the fourth century —The Acts of Paul and Thecla, though 
ranked among the apocryphal scriptures by some of the primitive Chris- 
tians (by whom several things therein related were credited) were in part 
the forgery of an Asiatic presbyter, at the close of the first or at the be- 
ginning of the second century, who confessed that he had committed 
the fraud out of love to Paul, and was degraded from his office; and 
have subsequently been interpolated. $ 

3. When any book is cited, or seems to be appealed to, by any Chris- 
tian writer, which is not expressly and in so many words rejected by him, 
there are other sufficient arguments to prove that he did not esteem it 
to be canonical. For instance, though Origen in one or two places 
takes a passage out of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, yet in 
another place he rejects it, under the name of the gospel of the twelve 
apostles, asa book of the heretics, and declares that the church received 
only FouR GospE.s‘+. Further, though several of these apocryphal 
books are mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, as well as by Origen, 
yet Clement never does it as attributing any authonity to them, and some- 
times he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. In like man- 
ner, though Eusebius mentions some of them, he says that they were of 
little or no value, and that they were never received by the sounder part 
of Christians. Athanasius, without naming any of them, passes a severe 
censure upon them in general; and Jerome speaks of them with dislike 
and censure. 

4. Sometimes the Fathers made use of the apocryphal books to 
shew their learning, or that the heretics might not charge them with 
partiality and ignorance, as being acquainted only with their own 
books. Remarkable to this purpose are those words of Origen, the 


1 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 226—234. 

2 [hid. vol. ii. pp. 342-345. vol. i. pp. 2356—251. 3 Ibid vol ii. pp. 395—397. 

4 Origen, Comment. in Matt. lib. 1. in Eusebius’s Eccl. Hist. lib. G.c. 25. and in 
Philocal. ς, 5. . 

5 Legimus, ne quid ignorare videremur, propter eos qui se putant aliquid scire, si ista 
cognoverint. Homil. in Luc.i. 1, 
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vhurch receives only four Gospels, the heretics have many ; such as 
that of the Egyptians, Thomas, &c. These we read, that we may 
not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in 
these books.. ‘To the same purpose says Ambrose ! ; having mentioned 
several of the apocryphal books, he adds, we read these, that they 
may not be read (by others); we read them, that we may not secm 
ignorant ; we read them, not that we may receive them, but reject 
them, and may know what those things are of which they (heretics) 
make such boasting. 

5. Sometimes perhaps these books may be cited by the Fathers, be- 
cause the personsagainst whom they were writing received them, being 
willing to dispute with them upon principles out of their own books. 

6. It may perhaps be true, that one or two writers have cited a few 
passages out of these books, because the faet they cited was not to 
be found in any other. St. John tells us, (xxi. 25.) that our Lord did 
many other things, besides those which he had recorded ; the which, 
says he, if they should be written every one, I suppose the world itself 
could noé contain the books which should be written. Some aceounts 
of these actions and discourses of Christ were unquestionably pre- 
served, and handed down to the second century, or farther, by tra- 
dition, whieh though inserted afterwards into the books of the heretics, 
may be easily supposed to have been cited by some later writers, 
though at the same time they esteemed the books which contained 
them uminspired, and not of the canon. This was the case with 
respect to Jerome's citing the Hebrew Gospel, which he certainly 
looked upon as spurious and apocryphal. 

III. The internal evidence for the spuriousness of these productions 
is much stronger than the external evidence : for, independently of 
the. total absence of all those criteria of genuineness, which (it has 
been shewn in the preeeding part of this volume) are elearly to be seen 
in the eanonical books, it 1s evident that the apocryphal productions, 
ascribed to the apostles, are utterly unworthy of notice ; for, 1. They 
either propose or support some doctrine or practice contrary to those 
which are certainly known to be true ;—2. They are filled with absurd, 
unimportant, impertinent and frivolous details ;—3. ‘Thev relate both 
useless and improbable miracles;—4. They mention things, which 
are later than the time when the author lived, whose name the book 
bears ;—5. Their style is totally different from that of the genuine 
books of the New Testament ;—6. They contain direct contradictions 
to authentic history both sacred and profane ;—7. ‘They are studied 
iinitations of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both to con- 
ceal the fraud and to allure readers ; and 8. They contain gross filse- 
hoods, utterly repugnant to the character, principles, and conduct of 
the inspired writers. 

1. The apocryphal books either propose or support some doctrine or 
practice, contrary to those which are certainly known to be true, und 
appear designed to obviate some heresy, which had its origin subsequent 


to the apostolic age. 


1 Legimus, ne legantur ; legimus, ne ignoremus ; legimusnon ut teneamus, sed ut rep- 
diemus, et ut sciamus qualia sint in quibus magnifici isti cor exultant suum. Comment, ia 


Lucero, 
FOL, 1. SA 
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One of the doctrines, which these spurious writings were intended 
to establish, was, the sanctity of relics. As a striking proof of this, 
we are told in the first Gospel of the Infancy, that when the eastern 
magi had come from the east to Jerusalem, according to the prophecy 
of Zoradascht, and had made their offerings, the lady Mary took one 
of his swaddling clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and gave it 
.to them instead of a blessing, which they received from her as a most 
noble present!. As bandages, of a similar nature and efficacy, were 
preserved in some churches with the most superstitious reverence, the 
purpose for which the above was written was obvious. 

‘‘’ The corrupt doctrines relative to the Virgin Mary form an essential 
part in the scheme of some of these designers. ‘Those who believed, 
or affected to believe, that the Virgin was exalted into heaven, who 
adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, and her power of 
working miracles, found but little countenance for their absurdities in 
the genuine Gospels. It was a task too hard for them to defend such 
tenets against their adversaries, while the canonical books were the 
only authority they could appeal to. Hence a Gospel was written 
De Nativitate Marie (the Gospel of the birth of Mary 2), in which her 
birth is foretold by angels, and herself represented as always under the 
peculiar protection of Heaven. Hence in the Gospel, attributed to 
James, which assumed the name of Prot-evangelium, as claiming the 
superiority over every other, whether canonical or apocryphal, the fact 
of the immaculate conception is supported by such a miracle, as to 
leave no doubt upon the most incredulous mind. Hence too in the 
Evangelium Infantie, or Gospel of the Infancy, the Virgin, who is 
simply said by St. Matthew to have gone into Egypt, is represented as 
making her progress more like a divinity than a mortal, performing, by 
the assistance of her infant Son, a variety of miracles 3, such as might 
entitle her, in the minds of the blind and bigotted, to divine honours.” # 

In further corroboration of the design of exalting the Virgin Mary, 
she is sometimes made to work miracles herself, is almost always made 
the instrument or means of working it, and the person applied to, and 
receiving the praise of the work, while Joseph stands by as an uncon- 
cerned spectator, and is never mentioned. But what is most re- 
markable, is, that she is canonised, and called always (not only by the 
author of the Gospel, but by those who were perfect strangers to her 
before in Egypt, and elsewhere) diva Maria and diva sancta Maria; 
which we know not how better to translate, than in the language of her 
worshippers, the Lady St.Mary. And aged Simeon in his prayer, which 
is here, chap. ii. v. 25. 5 and recorded Luke ii, 28—34. is introduced as 
stretching out his hands towards her, as though he worshipped her. 
But of all this the first ages were ignorant; nor in the first centuries 


1 1 Infancy, iii. 2. Apoc. New Test. p. 2, 5. It may be proper to state that the trans- 
lations of the spurious gospels, acts, and epistles, contained in the publication here cited, 
are taken without acknowledgement from Mr.Jones’s New Method ofsettling the Canon; 
though divided into chapters (which are d7fferent from his), and also into verses, in imi- 
tation of the editions of the genuine New Testament. ‘The translation of the epistles of 
the apostolic fathers (which form no part of our enquiry) is acknowledged to be that 
of Archbishop Wake ; and is divided into verses in a similar manner. 

2 Apoc. New Test. pp.1—8. 3 1 Infancy, v. vi. Αρος, New Test. pp. 25—28. 

4 Maltby’s Illustrations of the ‘Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 40. 

5 Apoc. New Test. p. 23. 
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after Christ do we find any thing of this prodigious deference to the 
Virgin: this was an invention of later ages, and was not heard of in 
the church till the fourth or fifth century, nor so common as this book 
supposes, till some centuries after. 

2. Whoever has perused with candour and atténtion the memoirs of 
the four evangelists, cannot but be struck with the natural and artless 
manner in which they relate every fact. ‘They never stop to think 
how this or that occurrence may be set off to most advantage, or how 
any thing unfavourable to themselves may be palliated. Nothing Indi- 
crous, no impertinent or trifling circumstances are recorded by thein. 
Every thing, on the contrary, proves that they derived the facts which 
they have related, -from infallible and indisputable sources of informa- 
tion. Far different was the conduct of the compilers of the apocryphal 
gospels. The animportant, impertinent, and frivolous details, with which 
their pages are filled, plainly prove that they were not possessed of any 
real and authentic information upon the subject, which they undertake 
to elucidate; and clearly invalidate their pretensions as eye-witnesses 
of the transactions which attended the introduction of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Thus, in the pseudo-gospel of the Birth of Mary ', we 
have an idle tale of Christ’s ascending the stairs of the temple by a 
miracle at three years of age, and of angels ministering to Mary in her 
infancy 2. So, in the prot-evangelion, ascribed to James the Less 3, we 
are presented with a dull and silly dialogue, between the mother of 
Mary and her waiting-maid Judith, and with another equally imperti- 
nent between the parents of Mary 4. We haye also, in the same per- 
formance, an account of Mary being fed by angels ", and a grave con- 
sultation of priests concerning the making ofaveil for the temples. The 
pseudo-gospel of the infancy, and that ascribed to the apostle Thomas, 
present childish relations of our Saviour’s infancy and education, of 
vindictive and. mischievous miracles wrought by him, of his learning 
the alphabet, &c. &c. 7 

3. In the psendo-gospels of Mary, of the Infancy, and of Thomas 
(which have been already cited), numerous miracles are ascribed to the 
mother of Jesus, or to himself in his infancy, which are both usELEsSs 
and IMPROBABLE. The proper effect and design ofa miracle is, to 
mark clearly the divine interposition: and, as we have already seen 8, 
the manner and circumstance of such interference must be marked with 
a dignity, and solemnity, befitting the more immediate presence of the 
Almighty. When therefore we observe any miraculous acts attributed 
to persons, not exercising such a commission, performed upon frivo- 
lous or improper occasions, or marked by any circumstance of levity 
or inanity, we conclude that the report of such miracles 1s unworthy 
our attention, and that the reporters of them are to be suspected of 
gross error or intentional deceit. Thus we smile with contempt at 


1 Ch. iv. 6. Apoc. New Test. p. 4. 2 Ibid. v. 2. 
3 Prot-evangelion, 11. 2—6. Apoc. New Test. 9. 4 Ibid. vil. 2—4. p. 11. 
5 Ibid. vili. 2. p. 12. 6 Ibid. ix. 1—4. p. 15. 


7 Apoc. New Test. pp. 21—43. | Mr. Jones has given a list of thirty-two trifling and 
absurd stories, which are found in the pseudo-gospels of the infancy, different from the 
above. On the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 246—249. and in pp. 152, 153, he has given twelve 
others from the prot-evangelion,and the Gospel of Mary. See also pp. 347,404—-406,454, 

8 Sce pp. 256, 265—2735, supra. 
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the prodigies of a writer, who gravely relates as a stupendous miracle, 

that a child at the age of chameme years, ascended without assistance the 
steps of the temple at Jerusalem, which were half a cubit each in 
height '. In the sanie gospel, in supposed accommodation to a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, which is most grossly misinterpreted, a declaration 
from Heaven is alleged to have ‘taken place in favour of Joseph, the 
reputed father of Jesus, similar to that, which, upon the strongest 
grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus at his bap- 
tism. The bandage which was mentioned in p.722, as having been 
presented by Mary to the magi, is of course represented as the 
instrument of a miracle, being cast into a fire, yet not consumed. In 
another of these ingenious productions, wale Elizabeth wished to 
shelter her infant son from the persecution of Herod, she is said to 
have been thus wonderfully preserved. ‘* Elizabeth ulso, hearing that 
her son John was about to be searched for, took him and went up unto 
the mountains, and looked around for a place to hide him; and there 
was no secret pluce to be found. Then she groaned within herself, and 
said "0 mountain of the Lord, receive the mother with the child’ For 
Elizabeth could not climb up. And instantly the mountain was divided 
and received them. dnd there appeared an angel of the Lord to preserve 
them. 3 

. Various miracles are said to be wrought both by Mary and her Son, 

particularly by the latter, who 15 represented as employing his powers 
to assist Joseph in his trade (he being but a bungling carpenter), es- 
pecially when he had made articles of furniture of wrong dimensions °. 

Lhe various silly miracles attributed to the apostles, throughout these 
writings, are so many arguments to prove that the compilations con- 
taining them are apocryphal, —or more correctly spurious ; and that 
they are either the productions of the weakest of men, who were fondly 
credulous of every report, and had not discretion enough to distinguish 


1 Gospel of Mary, iv.6. Apoc. New Test. p.4. v. 15—17. Ibid. p. 5. 

2 Prot-evangelion, xvi.5—8. Apoc. New Test. p. 19. 

3** And Joseph, wheresoever he went inthe city, tookthe Lord Jesus with him, where 
he was sent for to work, to make gates or milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes; the Lord 
Jesus was with him, wheresoever he went. And as often as Joseph had any thing in 
his work to make longer or shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would stretch 
his hand towards it, and presently it became as Joseph would have it; so that he had 
no need to finish any thing with his own hands, for he was not very skilful at his carpen- 
ter’strede. Ona certain time the king of Jerusalem sent for him, and said, ‘ I would 
have thee make me a throne, of the same dimensions with that place in which I com. 
monly sit.” Jcseph obeved, and forthwith began the work, and continued two years in 
the king’s palace, before he finished it. And when he came to fix it in its place, he found 
it wanted two spans on each side of the appointed measure. Which when the king saw, 
he was very angry with Joseph; and Joseph, afraid of the king’s anger, went to bed 
without his supper, taking not any thing to eat. Then the Lord Jesus asked him ὁ What 
he was afraid of ?? Joseph replied, ‘Because I have lost my labour in the work which 1 
have been about these two years.’ Jesus saidto him, ‘ Fear not, neither be cast down ; 
do thou lay hold on one side of the throne, and I will “the other, and we will bring it 10 
its just dimensions.’ And when Joseph had done as the Lord Jesus said, and each of 
them had with strength drawn his side, the throne obeyed, and was brought to the pro- 
per dimensions of the place: which miracle, when they who stood by saw, they were 
astonished, and praised God. ‘The throne was made of the same wood, which was in 
being in Solomon's time, viz. wood adorned with various shapes and figures.” 1 In- 
fancy, xvi. (xxxvill. xxxix. of the chapters adopted by Jones and other writers). Apoc. 
New Test. p. 56. εἰ 
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between sense and nonsense, or between that which was credible and 
that which was utterly unworthy of credit; or else that these compi- 
lations are the artful contrivance of some who were more zealous than 
honest, and who thought by these strange stories to gain credit to 
their new religion. 

4. Things are mentioned, which are later than the time in which the 
cuthor lived, whose name the book bears. ‘Thus the epistle under 
the name of our Saviour to Abgarus! is manifestly a forgery, for it 
relates that fo have been done by Christ, which could not possibly 
have been done till ὦ considerable time after Christ's ascension. Thus, 
in the beginning of the Epistle a passage is cited out of St. John's 
Gospel, which was not written till a considerable time after our 
Lord’s Ascension: the words are, Abgarus, you are happy, foras- 
much as you have believed on me whom you have not seen; for it 15 
written concerning me, That those who have seen me SWOT nok 
believe on me, that they who have not seen might believe and live. 
This is a manifest allusion to those words of our Saviour to Thomas 
(John xx. 29.) Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved. Here indeed that, which the Epistle says, is written concern- 
ing Christ, but in no other passage of the New Testament. ‘The 
saine proof of forgery occurs in the Gospel of Nicodemus 2, in which 
the Jews style Pilate your highness,—a title which was not known to 
the Jews or used among them at that time ;—in the story of Christ's 
going down into hell, to recover and bring thence the patriarchs 5. ;— 
in the profound veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particularly 
the practice of signing with the sign of the cross, which is here said 
to be done by Chane and ΠΥ before they enter upon their 
relation of the divine mysteries ;—and in Chnist’s making the sign of 
the cross upon Adam and upon all the saints in hell > before he deli- 
vered them from that state. It is to be observed that the practice of 
signing with the cross, though very common in the fourth and following 
centufies, was not at all know n till towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, when it was mentioned by Tertullian. Similar anachronisms are 
pointed out by Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of set- 
tling the Canonical authority of the New Testament, to which want 
of room compels us necessarily to refer the reader. See ‘also § 1. 
Ρ.- Ὁ 22) supra, for some additional instances of anachronism. 

. The style of the authors of the New Testament, we have 
ΓΕ Ἢ seen ὅ, is an indisputable proof of its authenticity. Whereas 
the style of the pseudo-evangelical compilations 15 totally different 
from, or contrary to, that of the genuine writings of the author or 
authors whose names they bear. Every page of the apocryphal New 
Testament confirms this remark; but especially the pretended gospel 
of Nicodemus, and the epistles ἢ Paul to Seneca. 

(1.) The names, given in the pseudo-gospel of Nicodenius to those 
who are represented as being Jews, are not Jewish, but either Greek, 
Roman, or of other foreagn countries. Such are the names of Summias,- 


1 Apoc. New Test. p. 44. 2 Nicodemus, 1. 7. Ibid. p. 45. 
3 Ibid. xvlimxix. pp. 65—67. 4 1014, χιὶ, 91. p. ΟἹ. 
5 Ibid, xix, 11. 6 Sce pp 108-112, supra. 
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Datam, Alexander, Cyrus', Asterius, Antonius, Carus or Cyrus, 
Crippus or Crispus 3, Charinus, and Lenthius3: which evidently indi- 
cate imposture. Further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in 
Greek ; that which is now extant 1s evidently a translation into very 
bald and barbarous Latin. ¢ 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike the known style of the confessedly 
genuine epistles, than is the style of the spurious epistles bearing 
their names in the apocryphal New Testament 5. This isso obvious to 
every one who is at all acquainted with those two writers, that it is 
unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles attributed to Paul 
have not the least vestige of his gravity, but are rather compliments 
and instructions. Further, the subscriptions of the letters are very 
unlike those used by the supposed authors in their genuine epistles. 
Thus in the first epistle of Seneca, the subscription 1s, Bene te valere, 
frater, cupio, I wish your welfare, my brother®,—which was an apel- 
lation exclusively in use among Christians. And in Paul's fifth epistle 
to Seneca, he concludes with, Vale, devotissime magister,— Farewell, 
most respected master 1; which is not only contradictory to Paul's usual 
mode of concluding his letters, but also most barbarous latinity, such 
as did not exist in the Roman language till several hundred years 
after the time of Paul and Seneca. 

6. The apocryphal Books, ascribed to the apostles and evangelists, 
contain direct contradictions to authentic history both sacred and pro- 
fane. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus®, that mo- 
narch is made to confess his faith in Christ as God, or as the Son of 
God ; in the latter part he invites Christ to dwell with him in his city, 
because of the malice of the Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction; for had he really thought him God, he 
must certainly think him possessed of Almighty power, and conse- 
quently to be in no need of the protection of his city. ‘This seems to 
be as clear demonstration as subjects of this sort are capable of re- 
ceiving; nor are we aware of any objection that can be made, unless 
it be that Peter, who had confessed him to be the Son of God (Matt. 
xvi. 16.), yet when he came to be apprehended, thought it necessary to 
interpose with human force to attempt his rescue. (Matt. xxvi. 51. com- 
pared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to answer, that what- 
ever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the Apostles, had of Christ before 
this time, they seem now to have changed it, and by the prospects of 
his danger and death to have grown cool in their opinion of his Al- 
mighty power, else they would never all have forsaken him at his cru- 
cifixion as they did. But nothing of this can be supposed in the case 
of Abgarus, who cannot be imagined to have altered his sentiments in 
the interval of writing so short an epistle. 

Again, several parts of the above cited letters, which profess to be 
addressed to Seneca, suppose Paul to have been at the time of writing 
at Rome ; whereas others imply the contrary. That he was then at 


errr ee nr το". νον τρ.................ὕ.0.........»ὕ.ὃ.ὕ.0.ὕ0...ὕ..............ὕ..ὕ..ὄβ.......ἅὕ.. .. ......---.ςς--ς- - ------ς.ς--.---- 


1 Nicodemus,i. 1. Apoc. New Test. p. 45. 2 Jbid. ii. 12. p. 47. 

3 Ibid, xil. 24. xxi. pp. 61. 69. 4 Jones on the Canon, vol. il. p. 552. 
5 Apoc. New Test. pp. 74—78. 6 Apoc. New Test. p. 75. 

7 1014. p. 77. 8 Ibid. p, 44. 
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Rome, is implied in the first words of the first letter, in which Seneca 
tells Paul, that he supposed he had been told the discourse that passed 
the day before between him and Lucilius by some Christians who 
were present ; as also in the first words of Paul’s first Epistle, and 
that part of Seneca’s second, where he tells him, He would endeavour 
to introduce him to Cesar; and that he would confer with him, and 
read over together seme parts of his writings, and in that part of 
Paul's second, where he hopes for Seneca’s company, and in several 
other places. But on the other hand several parts of the letters sup- 
pose Paul not at Rome, as where Seneca (Epist. iii.) complains of his 
staying so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date 
their letters, when such and such persons were consuls; see Paul’s 
fifth and sixth, and Seneca’s sixth, seventh, and eighth. Now, had 
they both been in the same city, nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to suppose that they would have dated thus: what need could 
there be to inform each other who were consuls? Paul therefore is 
supposed to be and not to be at Rome at the same time, which is a 
manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, the very dating 
of their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their 
spuriousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any per- 
sons ever did so; nor does one such instance occur in the Epis- 
1165 of Seneca, Cicero, or any other writer. ΤῸ which we may add, 
that, in these letters, there are several mistakes in the names of the 
consuls who are mentioned; which clearly prove that these epistles 
could not have been written by Paul and Seneca. Another circum- 
stance which proves the epistles ascribed to the apostle to be a gross 
forgery, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to 
venture to say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion 
to Nero, lest he should offend him'. Now it is utterly improbable 
that Paul would obstruct Seneca in his intentions of recommending 
Christianity to the Emperor Nero; and it is directly contrary to his 
known and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation, Would 
he not rather have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of 
spreading the knowledge of Christ, and by the means of one so near 
to, and so much in favour with, the emperor, have procured the 
libertv for himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their 
religion freely? To imagine the contrary is to supposc the apostle 
αὖ once defective in his regards to himself and the whole body of 
Christians, and acting in direct contradiction to the whole of his con- 
duct, and zealous endeavours to advance the interest of Christianity. 

But, besides, it has happened here, as commonly in such cases ; 
want of memory betrays the forgery; although the author, so unlike 
* Paul, in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religion to the 
eniperor, yet in another Epistle, viz. the sixth of Paul, he is made to 
advise Seneca to take convenient opportunities of insinuating the Chris- 
tian religion, and things in favour of it, to Nero and his family ; 
than which nothing can be a more manifest contradiction. 

Similar gross and glaring contradictions occur in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus. ‘To instance only in one or two, which are very noto- 


: Epist. Vill. Apoc. New Test, Ps 76, 
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rious. In chap. 1. 14,1. the twelve men, Eliezer, Asterius, Antonius, 
&c. declare themselves to be no proselytes, but born Jews; when 
Pilate tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear by the 
life of Cesar, they refused, because, they say, we have a law that forbids 
our swearing, and makes it sinful to swear; yet in ch. iv. 7. the 
elders, scribes, priests, and Levites, are brought in swearing by the 
life of Cesar without any scrupie®; and in ch. xii. 23,3 they make 
others, who were Jews, swear by the God of Israel; and Pilate gives 
an oath to a whole assembly of the scribes, chief-priests, &c. ch. xxii. 3.4 
This seems a manifest contradiction. Another is, that in ch. xi. 15.5 
Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in which he gives 
a true and just abstract of the Old ‘Testament history relating to the 
Israelites, viz. what God had done for them, and how they had behaved 
themselves to him. Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xxii. 2. 6. is made 
to be perfectly ignorant of the Bible, and only to have heard by report 
that there was such a book; nor can it be said, that Pilate here only 
refers to the Bible kept in the Temple; for the manner of speech shews 
he was ignorant of the contents of the book; I have heard you have 
a certain book, &c. and this is indeed in itself very probable. ; 

Further, this book contains many things contrary to known truths. 
Such is indeed the whole of it, besides what is taken out of our pre- 
sent genie Gospels. Who, for instance, will credit the long story 
ch. xv.—xvili: 7 of Chnst’s going down to hell, and all the romantic 
fabulous relations of what happened in consequence of it? Who will be- 
lieve that Christ there signed Adam and the Patriarchs with the sign of the 
cross, and that all the holy Patriarchs were in hell till that time ? &c. 
Besides, in other places there_are notorious falsehoods ; as that is, to 
make the Jews understand our Saviour, as saying that he would destroy 
Solomon's Temple, ch. iv. 4.8 which they could not but* know had 
been destroyed scveral hundred years before. To make the name 
Centurio to be the proper name of a man who came to Christ, when 
it 15 certain it was the name of his post or office, &c. To make the 
words of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 55. O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? to be the words of Isaiah, ch. xxi. and to make 
Simeon (ch. xvi. and xvii.) to be a high-priest, which it is certain he 
was not. ; . 

7. The striking contrast between truth and falsehood, is naturally 
heightened, when those passages come under consideration which are 
borrowed from the genuine Scriptures, and with more or less devia- 
tion from the original, adapted to the purposes of the apocryphal 
writers®. Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt. i. 19. is expanded 
through a chapter and a half of the prot-evangelion 10, Again, the plain 
narrative of Luke 11. 16. is notthought sufficient for the great event 
which was just before related, and accordingly it is thus improved in 
the Gospel of the Infancy. “After this, when the shepherds came, 


) Apoc. New Test. p. 48. ° 2 [bid. p. 49. 3 Ybid. Pp: OU. = 
4 dbideipaZCs, 5 fbid. p. 55. i 6 Ibid. pp.69, 70. 
7 Ibid. pp. 65—66. jae? ibid. pao: 


9 Dr. Maltby’s illustration. pp. 48, 40: 


10 ς, xiii. xiv. of thevedition of Tabricius, but x. xi. of the Apocryphal New ‘Testa- 
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and had made a fire, and they were exceedingly rejoicing, the heavenly 
host appeared to them, praising and adoring the supreme God; and 
us the shepherds were engaged in the same employment, the cave at 
that time seemed like a glorious temple, because both the tongues of 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on account of the 
birth of the Lord Christ. But when the old Hebrew woman saw all 
these evident miracles, she gave praises to God, and said I thank thee, 
O God, thou God of Israel, for that mine eyes have seen the birth of the 
Saviour of the world'.” The short and interesting account, which 15 
given by the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapter, is 
considered by the author of a spurious Gospel, as by no means adequate 
to the great dignity of our Saviour's character, nor calculated to satisfy 
the just curiosity of pious Christians. We are therefore informed, 
that Jesus, in his conference with the doctors in the temple, after ex- 
plaining the books of the law, and unfolding the mysteries contained 
in the prophetical writings, exhibited a knowledge no less profonnd 
of astronomy, medicine, and natural history®. Hence too in the 
Gospel attributed to Nicodemus, the particulars of our Saviour’s trial, 
are enumerated most fully, the testimony of the witnesses both for aud 
against him is given at large, and the expostulations of Pilate with the 
Jews are recorded with a minuteness equal to their imagined import- 
ance. And as, in the genuine history of these transactions, the Ro- 
man governor is reported to have put a question of considerable mo- 
ment, to which our Saviour vouchsafed no answer, or the evangelists 
have failed to record it, these falsifiers have thought proper to supply 
so essential a defect. ‘Pilate saith unto him, Whatis truth? Jesus 
said, Truth is from heaven. Pilate said, Therefore truth is not on 
earth ? Jesus saith unto Pilate, Believe that truth is on earth among 
those, who, when they have the power of judgment, are governed by 
truth, and form right judgment. 8 

In the prot-evangelion, there are not fewer than twelve circumstances 
stolen from the canonical books, and in the Gospel of the birth of 
Mary, siz cireumstances *; and by far the greater part of the pretended 


1 1 Infancy,i. 19—21. (iv. of Fabricius’s edition). Apoc. New Test. p. 22. 

2 Gospel of the Infancy, (li. 111, of Fabricius) xx—xxi. of Apoc. New Testament, 
pp-59—41. The latter part is so curious, and forms such a contrast to the sober narra- 
tive of the sacred historians, and indeed of all serioushistory, that we cannot resist the remp- 
tation of transcribing it. “4 When a certain astronomer, who was present, asked the 
Lord Jesus, “ Whether he had studied astronomy δ᾽ The Lord Jesus replied, and told 
him the number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, as also their triangular, square and 
sextile aspect ; their progressive and retrograde motion ; their size and several prognostica- 
tions; and other things, which the reason of man had never discovered. There was also 
among them a philosopher well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, who asked the 
Lord Jesus, * Whether ke had studied physic ?? He replied, and explained to him phy- 
sics and metaphysics, alse those things which were above and below the power of nature ; 
the powers also of the body, its humours and their effects; also the number of its mem- 
bers, and bones, veins, arteries, and nerves ; the several constitutions of body, hot and 
dry, cold and moist, and the tendencies of them: how the soul operated upon the body ; 
what its various sensations and faculties were; the faculty of speaking, anger, desire ; 
and lastly, the manner of its composition and dissolution ; and other things, which the 
understanding of no creature had ever reached. ‘Then that philosopher arose, and wor- 
shipped the Lord Jesus, and said, O Lord Jesus, from henceforth 1 will be thy disciple 
and servant. 

3 Gospel of Nicodemus, iii. }I—14. Apoc. New ‘Test. p. 18, 

4 ‘They are enumerated by Mr, Jones, Ou the Canon, vol, it. pps 155-156. 
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Gospel of Nicodemus is transcribed and stolen from other books. 
Nothing can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with the 
sacred books, and has read this Gospel, than that a great part of it is 
borrowed and stolen from them. Every such person must perceive, 
that the greatest part of the history of our Saviour's trial is taken out 
of our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the same 
facts and circumstances, but also in the very same words and order 
for the most part; and though this may be supposed to have happened 
accidentally, yet it is next to inipossible to suppose a constant likeness 
of expression, not only to one, but sometimes to one, and sometimes 
to another of our evangelists. In short, the author seems to have 
designed a sort of abstract or compendium of all which he found most 
considerable to his purpose in our four Gospels; though he has but 
aukwardly enough put it together. ! 

But the most flagrant instance, perhaps, of fraudulent copying 
from the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, almost every verse of which is taken from the 
great apostle’s genuine writings, as will appear from the following 
collation, which is taken from Mr. Jones's work on the canon®, 
whose translation is reprinted without acknowledgment in the Apocry- 
phal New Testament. 8 


The Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Laodiceans. 


The places in St. Paul's genuine 
Epistles, especially that to the 
Philippians, out of which this to 
the Laodiceans was compiled. 


1. Paul an Apostle, not of men, 1. Gal. i. 1. Paul an Apostle, 


neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, to the brethren which are 
at Laodicea. 

2. Grace be to you, and peace 
from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. I thank Christ in every 
prayer of mine, that ye continue 
and persevere in good works, look- 
ing for that which is promised in 
the day of judgment. 

4, Let not the vain speeches of 
any trouble you, who pervert the 
truth, that they may draw you 
aside from the truth of the Gos- 
pel which I have preached. 

5. And now may God grant, 
that my converts may attain to a 
perfect knowledge of the truth 
of the Gospel, be beneficent, and 


not of men, neither by man, but 
by Jesus Christ, &c. 


2. Galat. i. 3. Grace be to you, 
and peace from God the Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. See 
the same also, Rom.1. 7. 1 Cor. 
i, 3. 2 Cor. 1.2. Eph sige2eaelanale 
1. ἢ. Col.i. 2. 1 Thess. 1... Ὁ 
Thess. 1. 2. 

3. Phil. i. 3. I thank my God 
upon every remembrance of you, 
for your fellowship in the Gospel, 
from the first day until now, &c. 


4, Galat.i. 7. There be some 
that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ, &c. 


1 See Jones on the Canon, vol. ti. pp. 549, 350. where the above remark is con- 


firmed by many examples. 
2 Vol, il. pps DID). 


3 Apoc. New ‘Test. pp. 75, 74. 
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doing good works which accom- 
pany salvation. 

6. And now my bonds, which 
I suffer in Christ, are manifest, 
in which I rejoice, and am glad. 

7. For 1 know that this shall 
turn to my salvation for ever, 
which shall be through your prayer, 
and the supply of the Holy Spirit. 

8. Whether I live or die; (for) 
to me to live shall be a life to 
Christ, to die will be joy. 

9. And our Lord will grant us 
his mercy, that ye may have the 
same love, and be like-minded. 

10. Wherefore, my beloved, as 
ye have heard of the coming of the 
Lord, so think and act in fear, 
and it shall be to you life eternal ; 

11. For it is God, who worketh 
in you ; 

_12. And doall things without 
sin. 


13. And what is best, my be- 
loved, rejoice in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and avoid all filthy lucre. 

14, Let all your requests be 
made known to God, and be steady 
in the doctrine of Christ. 

15. And-whatsoever things are 
sound, and true, and of good re- 
port, and chaste, and just, and 
lovely, these things do. 


16. Those things which ye have 
heard, and received, think on these 
things, and peace shall be with 
you. 


17. All the saints salute you. 


18. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen. 

19. Cause this Epistle to be 
read to the Colossians, and the 
Epistle of the Colossians to be 
read among you. 


73) 


6. Phil.i. 13. My bonds in Christ 
are manifest. 


7. Phil. i. 19. For I know that 
this shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayer, and the sup- 
ply of the Spirit. 

8. Phil. i. 20, 21. Whether it 
be by life or death, for to me to 
live is Christ, to die is gain. 

9. Phil. ii. 2. ‘Phat ye be like- 
minded, having the sane love. 


10. Phil. ii. 12. Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
&c. work out your salvation with 
fear ; 

11. Phil. it. 13. For it is God 
who worketh jn you. 

12. Phil. ii. 14. Do all things 
without murmuring, &c. ver. 15. 
that ye may be blameless. 

13. Phil. iii, 1. Finally, my 
brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 


14, Phil.iv. 6. Let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. 


15. Philip. iv. 8. Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, &c. 

16. Phil.iv. 9. Those things 
which ye have both learned and 
received, and heard and seen,— 
do, and the God of peace shall 
be with you. 

17. Phil. iv. 22. All the saints 
salute you. 

18. Gal. vi. 18. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus be with your spirit. 
Amen. 

19. Col. iv. 16. And when this 
Epistle is read amongst you, cause 
that it be read also in the Church 
of the Laodiceans, and that ye 
likewise read the Epistle from 
Laodicea. 
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8. Lastly, as the credibility of the genuine books of the New Tes- 
tament is established by the accounts of countries, governors, princes, 
people, &c. therein contained, by their being confirmed by the relations 
of contemporary writers, both friends and enemies to Christians and 
Christianity (and especially by the relations of hostile writers) ; so the 
spuriousness of the pseudo-evangclical writings is demonstrated by 
their containing gross falsehoods, and statements which are contradicted 
by the narratives of those writers who were contemporary with the sup- 
posed authors of them. 

Thus, in the fourth of Seneca’s epistles to Paul !,we read that the em- 
peror (Nero) was delighted and surprised at the thoughts and sentiments 
in Paul's epistles to the churches; and in the fourth of Paul's epistles 
to the philosopher 3, that the emperor is both an admirer and favourer 
of Christianity. These assertions are notoriously false, and contrary 
to the unanimous relations of heathen and Christian writers concerning 
Nero and his regard to the Christians. The Gospel of Mary contains 
at least two gross falsehoods and contradictions to historical fact ; and 
not fewer than seven equally glaring instances exist in the pseudo- 
gospel or prot-evangelion of James 3 ; six others occur in the two gospels 
of Christ's infancy 4, which relate things notoriously contrary to the be- 
nevolent design of Christ’s miracles, and to his pure and holy doctrine, 
which prohibited revenge, and promoted universal charity and-love. 
Lastly, for it would exceed the limits of this article, (already perhaps too. 
much extended,) to specify all the absurd falsehoods contained in the 
spurious writings which we have been considering ;—the Acts of. Paul 
and Thecla directly falsify the doctrines and practice of the Apostle, 
concerning the unlawfulness of marriage (which he 15 here said to have 
taught, though the reverse is evident to the most cursory reader of his 
epistles) ; and concerning the preaching of women, 'Thecla being said: 
to be commissioned by him to preach the gospel, though it was not’ 
only contrary to the practice of both Jews and Gentiles, and also to 
St. Paul’s positive commands in his genuine epistles °. But what proves 
the utter spuriousness of these Acts of Paul and Thecla—if any further 
proof were wanting, is the fact that Paul, whose life and writings be- 
speak him to have been a man of unimpeachable veracity, is introduced 
in them as uttering a wilful and deliberate die. ‘That he 15 so intro- 
duced, is evident; for after an intimate acquaintance between Paul 
and Thecla δ, and their having taken a journey together to Antioch 7, he 
is presently made to deny her, and to tell Alexander, I know.not the 
woman of whom you speak, nor does she belong to me. Sut how, 
contrary this is to the known and true character of St. Paul, every one 
must see. He, who so boldly stood up.for the defence of the Gospel 
against all sorts of opposition, who hazarded and suffered all things for 
the sake of God and a good conscience, which he endeavoured to keep 


1 Epist. viii. in Apoc. New Test. p. 76. 2 Ibid. p. 76. epist. ix. 

S See them specitied, and the falsehoods detected in Jones on the Canon, vol. 1}, 
pp. 147—151. 

4 Ihid. vol. 11. pp. 249—251. 5 Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 400—402. 

6 Ch. xiv. xvii.—ii. vi.of Apoc. New ‘Test. pp. 80. 84. 

7 Ch. xix.—-vii, 3. of Apoc. New ‘lest. p, 81. 
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void of offence towards God and men, most unquestionably never 
would so easily have been betrayed to so gross a crime, to make a 
sacrifice of the eredit of his profession, and the peace of his conseience 
at onee upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor will it be 
of any foree to object here, that, in the received Seriptures, Abraham 
is said twice to have denied his wife, viz. Gen. xii. 19. and xx. 2, &e. as 
also Isaac is said to have denied his, Gen. xxvi. 7, &c. and in the New 
Lestament, that Peter denied his master, and declared he did not know 
him, Matt. xxvi. 72. for the circumsta:ices are in many cases very dif- 
ferent, and especially in this, that Pau! appeared now in no danger if 
he had confessed her ; or, if he had been in danger, might have easily 
delivered himself from it ; to which we must edd, that he had undergone 
a thousand more difficult trials for the sake of God and a good consci- 
enee, and never was by fear betrayed into sueh a crime. ! 

‘“Sueh are the coinpositions which attempted to gain eredit, as the 
real productions of the Apostles and Evangelists; and so striking is 
the contrast between them and the genuine writings, whose style they 
have so unsuceessfully endeavoured to imitate. It deserves the most 
serious Consideration of every one, who is unhappily prejudiced against 
Christianity, or (what is almostas fatal) who has hitherto not thought 
the subject worthy his attention, whether, if the canonical books of the 
New Testament had been the productions of artifice or delusion, they 
would not have resembled those, which are avowedly so, in some of 
their defects. Supposing it, for a moment, to be a matter of doubt, by 
whom the canonical books were written; or allowing them the eredit, 
which is granted to all other writings having the same external autho- 
rity, that of being written by the authors whose names they haye 
always borne ; upon either of these suppositions, the writers of the 
New Testament could not, either in situation or attainment, have had 
any advantiges, humanly speaking, which the authors of the apoeryphal 
books were not as likely to have possessed as themselves: conse- 
quently, if the first books had been founded upon the basis of fietion, 
it is surely most probable, that subsequent attempts would have 
equalled, if not improved upon, the first efforts of imposture. If, how- 
ever, it appeurs, upon a candid and close Investigation, that one set of 
compositions betrays no proofs of a design to impose upon others, and 
no marks that the authors were themselves deeetved; while on the eon- 
trary, the otlicrs evinee in every page the plainest symptonis of mistake 
anil fraud ; is it fair, is it reasonable, to aseribe to a common origin 
productions so palpably and essentially different? or rather, is it not 
nore just, and even philosophical, to respect truth in those perform- 
anees, whieh bear the fair stamp of her features ; and to abandon 
those, and those only to contempt, which have indubitable traces of 
lmposture ?” 2 : 

_ IV. From the preceding view of the evidence concerning the apoeryphal 
productions, which have lately been reprinted, the eandid reader will 


1 Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. p. 401. Additional proofs of the spuriousness of the 
apocryphal writings, ascribed to the apostles, are given by Dr Maltby. Ilustrations, 
pp. 57—65. 2 Maltby’s Mlustrations, p. 65. 
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readily be enabled to perceive how little cause there is, lest the credi- 
bility and inspiration of the genuine books of the New Testament 
should be affected by them. ‘‘ How much soever we may lament the 
prejudice, the weakness, the wickedness, or the undefinable hostility 
of those who enter into warfare against the interests of Christ; what- 
ever horror we may feel at the boldness or the scurrility of some Anti- 
christian champions ; we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its 
attempts against the Gospel. We know that the cause of Revelation has 
sustained already every species of assault which cunning could contrive, 
or power direct. It has had its enemies among the ignorant and 
among the learned, among the base and among the noble. Polite 
irony and vulgar ribaldry have been the weapons of its assailants. It 
has had its Celsus, and its Porphyry, and its Julian. And what were 
the effects of their opposition ? The same as when the ‘ rulers and elders 
and scribes’ united against it,—its purification and increase. It has 
had its Bolingbrokes and its Woolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons ; 
and what disadvantages has it sustained, what injuries has it received ? 
Has it lost any of its pretensions, or been deprived of any portion of 
its majesty and grace, by their hatred and their hostility ? Had they a 
systen! more credible, more pure, better comporting with the wants of 
man, and with the anticipations of everlasting existence, to enlighten 
and sanctify man, and to effect the regeneration of the world, for which 
they were able to prevail on mankind to exchange the system of Jesus 
of Nazareth ? We gain but little from our reading, but little from our 
observation, if we shake with the trepidations of fear, when truth and 
error are combatants. All facts connected with the history of the 
Christian religion are confirmations of a Christian’s faith, that the 
doctrine which he believes, will resist every attack, and be victorious 
through all opposition. No new weapons can be forged by its ene- 
mies: and the temper and potency of those which they have so often 
tried, they will try in vain. They may march to battle; but they will 
never raise their trophies in the field.” 1 

The apocryphal pieces which have thus been considered, have been 
in circulation for ages, as were many others of a similar kind, which 
have perished, leaving only their titles behind them, as a memorial 
that they once existed. Many of them, indeed, soon became extinct, 
the interest which was felt in them not affording the means of their 
preservation. But we think that it is of special importance, that some 
of the spurious productions which either the mistaken zeal of Chris- 
tians, or the fraud of persons who were in hostility to the Gospel, sent 
abroad in the primitive or in Jater times, should have been saved from 
destruction. Such books as the ‘Gospel of Mary,” the ‘ Protevan- 
gelion,” ‘‘ The Gospel of the Infancy,” ‘The Gospel of Nicodemus,” 
‘¢ Paul and Thecla,” &c. &c. are not only available as means of esta- 
blishing the superior excellence of the Books of the New Testament, 
in the composition of which there is the most admirable combination 
of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in contrast with the puerilities 


4 


1 Eclectic Review, (N. 85.) vol. xv. p. 163. 
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and irrationalities of the others ;—but they are of great service in aug- 
menting the evidences and confirming the proof of Christianity'. So 
far indeed are these books from militating, in any degree against the 
evangelical history, that, on the contrary, they most decidedly corro- 
borate it: for they are written in the names of those, whom our au- 
thentic Scriptures state to have been apostles and companions of 
apostles ; and they all suppose the dignity of our Lord's person, and 
that a power of working miracles, together with a high degree of au- 
thority, was conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought also to be 
recollected that few, if any of these books, were composed before the 
beginning of the second century. As they were not composed before 
that time, they might well refer (as most of them certainly do) to the 
commonly received books of the New Testament: and therefore, 
instead of invalidating the credit of those sacred books, they really bear 
testimony to them. All these books are not properly spurious, that 
is, ascribed to authors who did not compose them; but, as they were 
not composed by apostles, nor at first ascribed to them, they may with 
great propriety be termed apocryphal: for they have in their titles the 
names of apostles, and they make a specious pretence of delivering a 
true history of their doctrines, discourses, miracles and travels, though 
that history is not true and authentic, and was not written by an 

apostle or apostolical man. Further, we may account for the publica- 
tion of these apocryphal or pseudepigraphal books, as they were un- 
questionably owing to the fame of Christ and his apostles, and the great 
success of their ministry. And in this respect, the case of the apostles 
of Jesus Christ is not singular: many men of distinguished characters 
have had discourses made for them, of which they knew nothing, and 
actions imputed to them which they never performed ; and eminent 
writers have had works ascribed to them of which they were not the 
authors. Thus, various orations were falsely ascribed to Demosthenes 
and Lysias; many things were published in the names of Plautus, 
Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed by them. The Greek 
and Roman critics distinguished between the genuine and spurious 
works of those illustrious writers. ‘The same laudable caution and 
circumspection were exercised by the first Christians, who did not im- 
mediately receive every thing that was proposed to them, but admitted 
nothing as canonical that did not bear the test of being the genuine 
production of the sacred writer with whose name it was inscribed, or 
by whom it professed to have been written. On this account it was 
that the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of some of the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, and of the Apocalypse, was for a short time doubted by 
some, when the other books of the New ‘Testament were universally 
acknowledged. Upon the whole the books which now are, and for a 
long time past have been termed apocryphal, whether extant entire, 
or only in fragments,—together with the titles of such as are lost,— 
are monuments of the care, skill, and judgement of the first Christians, 
of their presiding ministers, and their other learned guides and con- 


1 Ibid. p. 164. 
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ductors. The books in question afford no valid argument against either 
the genuineness or the authority of the books of the New. Testament, 
which were generally received as written by the apostles and evange- 
lists ; but, on the contrary, they confirm the general accounts given 
us in the Canonical Scriptures, and thus indirectly establish the truth 
and divine authority of the Everlusting Gospel. ἃ 


ΟἽ Lardner’s Works, vol. v. pp. 412 —419. 8vo : or vol. ili. pp. 151—134. 4to. 
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